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Preview to the Understanding of Society 




I 


Sociology as the Science of Society 


'The challenge of sociology. Students of today, in rapidly increasing 
numbers, are asking for the answers to questions about human society 
which is the field of sociology. Some of these questions are as old as society 
itself. Some are as new as the changing world about us. The modem 
student not only wants to know new answers but to re-examine old answers 
and to have a part in the search for answers to all. Still more, the modern 
student wants more than negative answers and he expects the answers 
somehow to relate not only to the understanding of society but to the 
achievement of security, reality, and participation in both personal and 
social life. 

Yet no less anxious for understamding is the great body of professional 
men and women and the leaders of society, themselves in the midst of 
many doubts and confusions. They, too, ask questions and want answers. 
And right along with them is the great mass of common folk who want to 
know what all this modern complexity and conflict mean and what is the 
way out. “Gan sociology,” they all ask, “help us to understand as it has 
never done before?” Still more specifically, the voice of the people seems to 
echo the verdict of their leaders that unless we can provide a science of 
human relations to match the science and technology of the material world, 
society is faced with disaster or even destruction. 

Now, one does not have to be a scholar or a scientist to recognize the 
complicated relationships which are among the many aspects of life or 
between human life and nature all about us. One can ask profound ques- 
tions about the causes of things without being able to know the answers. 
Indeed, perhaps this seeking to understand has been the basic urge of man 
in all ages, and the prevailing mood of people throughout civilized society 
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today is still to ask more searching questions than they can answer. Yet 
the answers must somehow be sought by the student of society, upon whom 
rests a large measure of responsibility for the future. 

When the poet Tennyson wrote: 

Little flower ... if I could understand 
What you arc, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is, 

his observation was no less profound or stimulating than the scientist’s. Yet 
the scientist must go further than the poet and actually try to understand 
what the “little flower” is. He must, moreover, learn what nature is and 
what it does as it relates to his inquiry. Thus, through botany and ecology 
he learns more and is therefore able to explain more about the flowers and 
their relationship to environment than the poet or the artist, who may 
merely write about them. 

Literature is not enough. So, too, when it comes to searching questions 
about this thing we call human society, or the behavior of human beings, 
or the nature of culture and institutions, or the trends in civilization, the 
educator, the publicist, the columnist, and the platform speaker, the re- 
former, the preacher, and the prophet — all may propose searching 
inquiries and offer many explanations as to why this world is as it is. And 
the writer may tell the story of what men do and how they behave. He 
may interpret society realistically or romantically, in drama, in poetry, or 
in fiction. Through these fields of literature he can describe the great emo- 
tions and experiences of mankind, much of whose heritage is preserved in 
this way. Yet it is not possible to understand society completely from 
literature or even from history. 

Sociology must do more. The task of the sociologist is different. He 
must be more responsible. His task is both more comprehensive and con- 
crete. And he must be not only scientist, but social scientist as well. He 
must go further and seek to explain what society is and what it does, and 
he must somehow explain how it came to be as it is. For the sociologist 
society is the living reality, not only of the modern world but of all time. 
Society is the supreme objective which science studies. To the sociologist 
“science” is “the science of society” in all its multiple forms and rela- 
tionships. By the same token, then, one primary function of sociology is to 
explain human society with all its backgrounds and its interrelationships 
of men and environment. Another is to measure society’s capacity for ad- 
justment to the ever-changing world and consequently for survival and 
progress. Inherent in these functions of explanation and measurement is 
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the essential task of providing the sound theory and the basic facts needed 
for social guidance and planning. 


SOCIOLOGY IS A SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 

Society is a number of societies. Sociology, then, is the science which 
studies society. By society we mean primarily human society. This human 
society is all of us everywhere and the way we live and work together in 
our everyday life and institutions. Society is the framework of the people’s 
association together and the measure of what they achieve in culture, 
technology, and civilization. This means that societies differ in different 
regions and on different levels as they seek balance between the people 
and their resources, culture and technology, and other peoples and other 
societies. Thus, the sociologist must understand not only the general con- 
cept of the whole of society, but he must study, in concrete, the living 
reality of each of the societies which make up the whole. Each society exists 
and is conditioned as it has its setting in all the relationships of time and 
of place, and of physical and cultural situations. 

Society is global and it is local. That was one picture of modern 
society which reflected a world of nations in a global war that destroyed 
millions of people, ruthlessly trampled upon many societies, and threatened 
to destroy itself and the world which was its tabernacle. No less real are the 
periods of recurring reconstruction after war and the passion for some sort 
of organized world-saving society. That was a symbol of global society at 
San Francisco in 1945’s first epic attempt of the peoples of many nations to 
associate together in order to work for peace. That was also society in all 
of the subsequent conflicts of opinion and policy among the nations. That 
was both symbol and reality of the great society which was reflected in the 
United Nations^ with all its hazards and travail. 

But, so also, and no less, the name and nature of human society can be 
identified with New York City, with its some seven-and-a-half million 
people reflecting the attainments of a megalopolitan culture and so 
silhouetted against a world of conflict and confusion as to approximate the 
capital of civilization. Yet New York, world gateway eastward, is no more 
nor less society than western San Francisco and its Gk)lden Gate, or Los 
Angeles, seeking the meeting of the cast and the west of the world, or 
Chicago’s Windy City society of the Middle States, or London or Shanghai 
or Cape Town of other continents. 

But also a rural village in the hidden Scandinavian fiords, reflecting 
the life and labor of a simple folk who work hard, want little, and live long, 
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is society. So is a Mexican Indian village symbolic of the earlier and later 
levels of culture; and a dying Spanish town of the death of a culture. So, 
too, mountain towns in the Carolina Appalachians or the New Hampshire 
White Mountains or the western Rockies — all these and many more 
constitute society no less than a thousand Middletowns, Stringtowns, 
Southtowns, and Northtowns, the country over. 

Park Avenue of New York, Back Bay of Boston, Main Line of Phila- 
delphia, Lake Shore Drive of Chicago, St. Charles Avenue of New Orleans, 
Wiltshire Boulevard of Los Angeles; or again Palm Beach of Florida, Reno 
of Nevada, Portland of Maine or Oregon, Dayton of Tennessee or Ohio — 
all these are both symbol and reality of American society. So, too, are the 
Indian villages, the Negro folk communities of the black South, a tenant 
folk culture of the white South, or the millions of folk who live in the 
marginal shanties and crude shacks around the mines and factories of the 
nation, or in the Oregon lumber woods, or in the migrant workers’ camps 
of the Far West, or in the cutover lands of the Great Lakes region, or on 
the rims of desert places. 

Frontier society and after. So, also, in the kaleidoscopic development 
of the United States, that was ‘‘society” which gave to the world the pioneer 
of the covered wagon, blazing what seemed to be impassable trails, and 
asking little save food and safety and survival, while seeking for horizons 
of a new civilization. Frontier society was magnificent in its vitality and 
promise of the future, responsive to the urge of nature and spirit, and 
symbolic of how all societies grow up and mature. Yet the new America 
is society, too, which reflects the continuing cavalcade of the descendants 
of those same pioneers, many of whom, eager for new adventure, ignorant 
of much of American history and of nature’s reality are conditioned by a 
new world of urbanism and technology. They arc followers in the wake of 
modern civilization which moves ever faster and faster. 

Regional societies are elemental. Or, again, as reflecting the society 
of the United States, there is a New England society, a southern society, 
a western society with scores of variants in each. In terms of America’s 
great regions — as they will be delineated in this book — there are 
societies in the Northeast and Southeast, Northwest and Southwest, 
Middle States and Far West. Harvard University, founded in 1636, with 
its magnificent endowments, old traditions, and distinguished alumni, is 
both creature and creator of society; so too was William Jennings Bryan 
University at Dayton, Tennessee, shrine of the famous “Monkey Trial” 
of the 1920’s, symbolic remnant of a fundamentalism that was once all 
America. Crowds of merry boys and girls of farm and mountain and 
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mining community are no less symbolic of American folk society than those 
of the city high school; folk fishermen from Carolina or New England or 
factory workers from Detroit no less so than city transportation workers, 
bookkeepers, or bank officials of St. Louis or Denver or Miami. 

Folk societies are definitive. Or, again, that is a specimen of society 
par excellence which reflects the Negro folk society within the framework 
of a dominguit American and white state society; or an Oriental society of 
Japanese and Chinese in San Francisco or Los Angeles; or a remnant of 
American Indians surviving the ruthlessness of American expansion; or 
a Catholic folk and state society centered within a troubled Italy; or a 
Jewish culture in European and American cities; or the restless cauldron 
of human society in Palestine and Malaysia, in China and Spain. That 
will be world society which will be of, by, and for the people of all the 
continents. 

American society and the good neighbors. There is new meaning in the 
old name American society as it comprehends the wider range of the 
Central and the South American republics. Here are extraordinary con- 
trasts and blendings of North and South America, of Europe and America, 
of old civilization and older primitive cultures. A Portuguese-speaking 
Brazil with an area greater than Europe is one measure of modern society. 
The hotels, the schools, and the wide plazas of many a modern city of the 
Latin American Republics and their inter-American activities of com- 
merce and government are symbolic of the new global society. Revolution 
and stirrings among the people, diplomacy and conference on government, 
are again symbols of human society in transition. So, too, the great high- 
ways into Mexico on the south and the long and peaceful -relations with 
Canada on the north are everyday reminders of the new American society. 

Tragedy in European societies. Again, human society is personified 
in the many divisions of Europe — the long-time symbol of Western 
civilization and the new symbol of chaos. Old societies in retrospect, new 
societies in reconstruction, they are a challenge to the premises of survival 
and progress. Call the long roll of European peoples, great and small, on 
this level and that, on these plains and among those mountains, by these 
rivers or on shores of sea or ocean. Group them for kinship, classify them 
as neighbors, list them on levels of culture, or count them in alphabetical 
order, the folk societies of Europe, like their great geographic centers and 
hinterlands, are the basic realities of European society. 

Austria, an old civilization, first prey of the Nazi totalitarian state. 

Belgium and her heToic folk at home and in their provinces. 

Denmark, experimenter in co-operatives. 
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England and her changing empire with its millions of folk to be adjusted. 

France, with her Paris, to many people still the capital of civilization. 

Finland, caught between the upper and nether millstones of war and 
neighboring covetousness. 

Germany, tragic in folkways and stateways, greedy for the superstate, 
without natural frontiers, a perpetual seeker after more land, a people, 
committed to live by the sword, dying by it. 

Greece, seeking to recapture the “glory that was” and to find unity 
among her people. 

Hungary, an eternal crisis of partitioning. 

Italy, the tragedy of trying to recapture the spirit of Roman grandeur 
through a Machiavellian symbol. 

Ireland, the divided and the perpetually unpredictable. 

Norway and the Netherlands, two of the “little democracies.” 

Poland with her centuries of disaster and war. 

Portugal, by geographic position long-lived. 

Spain, the testing ground for world war, romantic only in traditions. 

Sweden, a “middle way” democracy, strained to the utmost. 

Switzerland, a little people made safe by mountain boundaries. 

Russia, heroic in war, vibrant with new ambitions, with her millions 
of folk on multiple levels of culture — drama in the grand manner. 

And the others — Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, Rumania, Turkey 
and Alb2inia, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia — and many “islands” of 
smaller peoples and cultures lost in the midst of world upheaval. 

The crescendo of Oriental society. And there are the millions of folk 
comprising a new world society in Asia and Africa and Oceania, on main- 
lands and on the islands of the seas. No man has ever counted them all, 
perhaps no man can. Modern and primitive, civilized and savage, racial 
and ethnic groups giving rise to the challenge of colored folk in conflict 
with white folk the world over. Here is human society in rising tide; old 
societies in a new world, new societies in an old world: 

The societies of India, clan on clan in clamor and conflict, hundreds of 
folk societies, old wine in new bottles, challenge to empire, challenge to 
technology. 

The immeasurable sweep and vitality of China 2md her societies, now 
seeking democratic opportunity, now communism; symbol of the conflict 
between a modern technological world and a folk culture with a heritage 
of thousands of years a-growing. 

Japan and her erstwhile empire, some hundred million people living on 
five hundred islands, a demonstration of the power of frustration and 
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aggression in society, symbol again of the inscrutable ways of ancient 
culture in the role of modern technology. 

The little folk societies of a thousand places in the Pacific basin cauldron, 
a new society where East and West forever meet. 

The societies of Africa and the stirrings of the black man, still again 
modern and primitive merging in the civilization of technology and 
empire. 

And east and west, north and south, ancient and modern, Jew and 
Gentile, folk society and state society, all typified in the reconstruction of 
society in Palestine, a test tube for world organization. 

SOCIETY IN TRANSITION AND SURVIVAL 

Society as experience and behavior. In another aspect, society may be 
visualized as the behavior of human beings and the consequent problems 
of relationships and adjustment that arise. This is well illustrated in the 
popularly worded definition of sociology which the dynamic Franklin H. 
Giddings evolved after many years working at it. “Sociology is the study 
of the behavior of human beings with, to, and for one another, and of the 
resulting arrangement of relationships and activities which we call human 
society,” In many ways human behavior is symbolic of all society and 
culture. “Human nature being what it is,” we know what problems to 
expect. Of special vividness are the behavior phenomena of pathological 
people and situations, such as crime and delinquency, poverty and de- 
pendency, abnormal sex behavior and mental deficiencies. Exploitation 
and fraud, frustration and aggression, demagogic leadership and power, 
the restlessness and migration of peoples, reflect the powerful realism of 
society as a field of study. 

One particularly graphic way of looking at society is through the process 
of conflict. Peoples fight in actual war, or dispute over policies or borders 
or resources, and conflicts appear within families and among neighbors. 
How to get along with each other is the eternal problem. Sometimes society 
appears to be dominated by situations in which conflict and dilemma are 
the main distinctive features: between management and labor, or guard 
and picket, striker and non-striker, company union and independent union 
within labor organizations; and between manufacturing groups; between 
races and minority groups, class and caste, youth and age, and men and 
women. 

Society includes all. Yet the main consideration here is that society 
includes all the people and their group behavior whatever it is and wherever 
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they arc, in mass and class, in large groups and small, in global aggregations 
and in community organizations. Society is of the state, yet not the state. 
Society is all the institutions and their agencies, local clubs and interna- 
tional organizations, peoples at work and at play, clans and cliques, all 
races, all classes, ancient and modern. And, finally, society is the composite 
of peoples and processes in transition and change, striving for survival and 
progress. Society is, however, a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
Sociology, therefore, seeks to understand society not only for its own sake 
but in order to point the way to the development of a more adequate man- 
kind in a richer social order. Sociology, therefore, studies those arrange- 
ments and processes through which society may attain these ends. 


A LOGICAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 

The systematic study of society. Like all sciences sociology seeks uni- 
formities and logical order in the study of its subjeet matter. Indeed 
sociology may well be called the systematic study of society. Such sys- 
tematic study is necessary for two reasons. One is the need for a genuinely 
logical and orderly arrangement which provides uniformities in concepts, 
analyses and in methods. The other is the need to provide catalogue and 
classification to ensure the comprehensive inclusion and measurement of 
all elemental factors and main divisions through which society can be 
scientifically studied. The need for uniformities includes a framework 
through which in so far as is possible, society can be envisaged in its con- 
sistent process of development from the earlier stages of folk culture through 
its later progress toward civilization. The need for catalogue and classi- 
fication extends to a systematic arrangement which provides both for the 
study of basic factors which go into the making of society anywhere at any 
time and for cultural and historical background materials essential to the 
understanding of society. Such systematic study is also of practical help to 
student and teacher. 

The systematic framework for the study of society in this text is indicated 
in the main divisions of the book and in the logical order of treatment in 
each chapter which follows the same general order of the content of 
Parts II to VI ; that is, sociology studies Society and Nature^ Society and Culture ^ 
Society and Civilization^ Society and People^ Society and Its Problems and Society 
and Its Historical and Cultural Backgrounds. In all of these divisions sociology 
utilizes scientific research and sound theory in the search for truth and inter- 
pretation. Finally, sociology studies not only world society in general but 
more specifically American society in the United States. 
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Society and nature. Sociology studies nature and seeks to learn the 
organic relation of nature to human society. It studies not only such mate- 
rial aspects of nature as environment, but also the power ^and glory of 
nature in her laws and processes, and in the relation of these laws and 
processes to human nature. It studies the physical backgrounds and heri- 
tage of the people in all the multiple interrelations, the forces and 
adaptations of geography, biology, and ecology. It studies the sweep of 
time and technology in relation to nature’s capacity. It seeks to understand 
the experiences of mankind in search of an enduring balance and equili- 
brium between man and his society, on the one hand, and nature and her 
resources, on the other. 

Society and culture. Sociology studies culture and its relation to total 
human society. It senses the full meaning of culture and analyzes it as the 
thing for which men live and die. It rediscovers culture as the everlasting 
folk personality. It studies the whole evolutionary process of the develop- 
ment of cultures, the role of race and folk in culture, the relation of culture 
to natural and regional environment, the nature and differences of culture 
areas, and the relation of culture to societal survival and maturing civiliza- 
tion. These inquiries explore the basic significance of culture and sex, of 
culture and race, of culture and work, and of the other multiple factors of 
art and science, of rural life and agriculture, of war and conflict. Sociology 
studies especially the nature of the folkways and the mores, and of their 
powerful conditioning influence upon folk society, basic to all culture. In 
so far as possible, sociology describes the consistency with which human 
societies develop from earlier folk cultures in close relation to nature, on 
through the advanced stages of civilization in which techi^ology and state 
society predominate. 

Society and civilization. Sociology studies civilization and its relation 
to total human society. It studies, as the universal attributes of “civiliza- 
tion,” urbanism, technology, and intellectualism, and centralization, 
power, and totalitarianism. It studies especially the development of tech- 
nology, the accelerating effect of science and invention upon cultural 
development. It studies still more especially the phenomena of the stateways 
and state society, and it discovers the emerging technieways basic to all 
civilization. It identifies the technieways more specifically as transcending 
the old folkways and supplanting the mores. Sociology, therefore, becomes 
the study of the role of the technieways in contemporary society. Through 
the technieways sociology is not only able to describe what is happening 
but how it is happening, and thence is able to lay the basis for action. 

Society and the people. Sociology studies people and their relation 
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to total human society. It explores the scientific basis of the old “vox 
populi, vox Dei,” and the new “Only the people count.” Not^nly does 
sociology study population, but it explores more realistically than hereto- 
fore the individual and society. It studies the socially behaving individual 
and his nature, together with the long catalogue of his environmental, 
cultural, and hereditary influences. It studies, too, individual differences. 
It faces the modern dilemma between individuation and socialization. It 
studies the problem of individual freedom and the group uniformity and 
social control necessitated by a world of great complexity. And it explores 
the folk as the universal societal constant in a world of variables. 

Society and its problems. Sociology studies modern civilization with 
its complicated problems of adjustment and maladjustment, including 
the whole range of social change and institutional arrangements. Sociology 
studies problems of process and progress, of values and institutions, of 
planning and growth, more than it studies pathological problems. But in 
this quest to understand social problems, our “general sociology” also 
tends to develop “special sociologies,” such as the study of race, the family, 
the community. Sociology utilizes these problems and situations to study 
human behavior as well as to provide knowledge useful for their solution 
or amelioration. Sociology seeks to answer questions about society for the 
common man, for the scholar, and for the leaders and legislators who must 
carry out the will of the people. 

Sociology and social theory. Sociology utilizes the vast array of liter- 
ature on the history of society, including the many volumes on social 
thought and social philosophy, as bases for understanding modern society. 
It synthesizes the results of practical empirical studies into sound social 
theory, and it sets up the testing ground for this theory by its practical 
application to actual situations. In its more formal theory, sociology in- 
quires into the “natural” basis of culture and seeks to understand all that 
can be learned about social processes, social organizations, and social con- 
trol and tries to measure all these in the laboratory of social action and 
institutions. It seeks, then, to discover the margins of survival and develop- 
ment in the continuing change and adjustment between the folk culture 
and nature and the state culture and civilization. 

Sociology and social research. In all of these approaches, sociology 
utilizes whatever accepted scientific methods may be available. It seeks to 
discover and make available other emerging methods; to provide an in- 
creasingly unified body of knowledge gathered through these methods; 
and to make this knowledge accessible both to the student and to the public. 
It seeks to utilize its knowledge not only for the understanding of society 
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but for the reinforcement of education, the enrichment of literature and 
art, and the amelioration of the lot of mankind. It imitates no physical 
sciences, assumes no exclusive methods of its own, and refuses to substitute 
method for content. Its most comprehensive medium is what may be termed 
the cultural^statistical approach: to study cultural phenomena with max- 
imum objectivity by means of the statistical method. 

Sociology needs definitions and illustrations. Since sociology provides a 
systematic framework for the study seeking objectivity of methods, com- 
prehensiveness of inquiry and co-operation with all science, it is necessary 
to utilize many words that will be new to the student. Other terms that are 
not new have special meanings. As in all science these words need to be 
defined and identified clearly. The last chapter in this text is devoted 
primarily to the importance and interpretation of such definitions, and at 
the end of that chapter there are several lists of sociological terms. Such 
terms are also defined in The Library and Workshop at the end of many 
chapters beginning with Part ii. Nevertheless, even in the beginning of our 
systematic study, we need to define some of the terms which will be used 
frequently throughout the book. 

We use the term conditioning in a meaning that derives from psychology, 
to indicate how the total environment has been responsible for much of 
society as we observe in it the individual and the group. We use the terms 
Jolk^ folk society^ folk culture^ folk-regional society to indicate elemental aspects 
of the interaction of people in their relation to society. We characterize the 
folk as the universal societal constant in a world of variables since the folk 
is basic to all cultures. The folk culture is in contrast to civilization. The 
folk society is characterized by close adherence to the primary institutions 
and to loyalties and likemindedness. The folk-regional society, then, is the 
generic term describing the folk culture in its real setting. 

Culture also is a key word. Although a number of chapters will be devoted 
to this theme, we need to note here that culture is the sum total of the 
characteristics of a society; culture is to society what personality is to the 
individual. Culture is used sometimes in contrast to nature^ which is a key 
word indicating the total of the physical world and the laws of nature and 
the inseparable relationships between and among all factors of life. In 
contradistinction, the concept of civilization is used in its usual sense of the 
most advanced stage of culture as reflected in modern society, and also as a 
contrast to early culture. This is made clear by the fact that civilization is 
characterized by urbanism and industrialism; technology and organiza- 
tion; centralization and power; the dominance of the state and intellec- 
tualism. 




rviiiciiuas syrnooi ot iiDerty assumed new leadership when in 1946 the United States was 
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Technicways is a new word in contrast to the older terms folkways and 
mores which were habits of the individual and customs of the group that 
grew up to meet the needs of earlier slow-moving cultures. The technicways, 
correspondingly, are habits of the individual and customs of the group to 
meet the needs of a world of technology and organization. Technicways are 
not synonymous with technology but modes of human behavior resulting 
from technology. 

We use the terms realism^ realistic^ and living reality not primarily as op- 
posed to romanticism, but as vivid ways of emphasizing society at the present 
time as opposed to that of the past or that which is opposed to mere 
ideology or the possible utopias of the future. We use the term dynamic 
sociology to indicate a creative, functional science which studies the on- 
goings of the present world in action as well as and as opposed to that 
which studies primarily the historical and structural aspects of society. 
The term ecology as the science which studies the relation of organisms to 
environment, we borrow from the zoologists to help us understand how 
organisms adjust themselves to total environment and to indicate how 
sociology seeks assistance from other sciences in its study of society. Then 
we use the term regionalism in the sense of a general social ecology and to 
indicate how we study each society in relation to its environment and in 
relation to the total society of which each is a part. 

SOCIOLOGY A PART OF ALL SCIENCE 

Natural science is a number of sciences. These definitions are enough 
to indicate something of the elementary ways in which sociology resembles 
other sciences, and how sociology will make its contributions through con- 
crete studies and empirical research rather than through general theorizing. 
Let us look for a moment at what is called ‘'science,” by which is meant 
the category which comprises the natural sciences. This usage of the term 
“science” was similar to the earlier usage of “pure science” in contrast 
to what was later termed “applied science.” These two came to comprise 
the term used often as general science, which implied a physical science 
whose province was the universe, whose unity was found in its method and 
in the universality of its phenomena in time and space and in cosmic 
evolution. This usage not only precludes the social sciences, but these over- 
all terms are not enough to explain how the great truths of science and the 
great contributions which it has made to a transformed world of technology 
and change have not come through the great systems of metaphysical and 
philosophical products of general science. However priceless these are in 
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the world’s intellectual heritage, the advance of science through discovery, 
invention and technology, has come through specific inquiries into con- 
crete “problems” and phenomena. 

The great science, therefore, is a number of sciences. That is, there are what 
are usually called the basic sciences, namely, astronomy, mathematics, 
biology, physics, and chemistry. Then there is the increasingly large num- 
ber of “applied sciences” of which more than a hundred variations may 
be catalogued. Through the continued perfection of skills and methods in 
the attack upon the world of matter, natural science has justified its 
promise by the totality of its contributions, the effectiveness of their 
integration into the larger system of knowledge, and the application of this 
knowledge to the world about us. Yet these many sciences, according to 
the verdict of their most able advocates, through their phenomenal dis- 
coveries, have led the world to the brink of disaster which calls for un- 
precedented advance by the social sciences. 

Social science is a number of sciences. Sociology is one. Social science is 
also a number of sciences that have evolved through trial and experimen- 
tation in the study of human society. The social sciences seek their unity, 
as all science, through a scientific method which may be applied to the 
many units of social phenomena wherever found. The several social 
sciences, such as sociology, history, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, social statistics, social geography, social biology, and jurisprudence, 
devote themselves primarily to the study of special phases of societal de- 
velopment and behavior. It remains for sociology to develop its field and 
method in the study of human society itself, society being both symbol and 
reality of the universal pattern of human association. The need for soci- 
ology as the supreme science of society is accelerated as human society and 
the world order grow more complex and mature, and as society’s phenom- 
ena become increasingly susceptible to study and measurement. 

Yet it seems unlikely that the great contributions of sociology will be 
made through systems of brilliant philosophical social thought. These are 
important in the literature of sociology, and they have contributed much 
to the study of human society. Yet, sociology must look to a more scientific 
and concrete study of society and all its parts as living laboratories for the 
next great advance of a dynamic sociology, if it is to be worthy not only of 
the science of society, but also of the reasonable expectations of the millions 
that are clamoring for reality and security in the modern world. 

Sociology is a dynamic science. It is in this realistic study of living 
societies and of their physical and cultural environments as well as their 
needs in an epochal global transition that sociology seeks to advance. For 
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society, after all, constitutes the most important field of knowledge that 
man can investigate, as he tries to understand its role in his own develop- 
ment and adaptation to this earth and as he seeks survival and progress in 
an Atomic Age. The implication of this is, of course, far reaching. In 
proportion as we understand society better, we shall be able to work with 
and for it more effectively. In so far as we understand the contributions 
and effects of natural science and technology, we shall be able to match 
them in the field of social relations. To this end sociology works closely 
with not only the natural sciences and the other social sciences but the 
special social disciplines — social work, public welfare, public adminis- 
tration, public health, public education, social planning. 

It is necessary, therefore, for sociology to extend its study far beyond an 
inventory of the history of social thought; it must analyze society in its 
multiple forms and provide adequate illustrations and examples of all of 
these forms. Sociology no longer studies past and distant phenomena only; 
it studies the living society and societies of the present. The greater em- 
phasis in the past was placed upon abstract concepts of society and in 
particular upon society as an organism. The old approach was often 
through analogies which tried to show how the human body and human 
society were similar. Now wc know analogies arc, at best, illustrations or 
comparative hypotheses. More recent trends have emphasized inquiries 
into the whole framework of human behavior and of universal culture 
traits as they have developed in relation to the total regional environment. 
The more dynamic sociology of the future, while recognizing the impor- 
tance of all the historical and theoretical backgrounds, will attain new 
reaches toward bridging the distance between scientific facts and the 
practical uses of these facts in relation to our social problems and social 
guidance. 

The world needs sociology. It is not enough merely to attempt to 
explain the origin, development, structure, and functioning of historical 
society. Sociology, to be adequate, must be able to come to grips with the 
living realities of modern society and its manifestations wherever found. 
If sociology is the scientific study of society, and if modern civilization, 
regions, nations, races, and processes constitute modern society, then 
sociology cannot be much of a science of society unless and until it can 
study these realities with effective methods and results. For, is not present 
society in a state so disordered and baffling that it cries out for a responsible 
and scientific sociology to rise to its need? Now perhaps for the first time, 
there is approximate unanimity among all scientists that the science of 
human relations must have new precedence. 




These will imply no essential contradiction in the framework of modern technology, o 
international and especially intercultural relations, and of the critical task of achieving the 
regional equality of men. Already as early as 1946 commercial companies had ordered 
planes capable of 300 to 400 miles per hour and carrying from 100 to 200 passengers. 

All this accentuates the difficult problem of understanding, integrating and giving representa- 
tion to the diverse cultures of the world, whose differences are often accentuated, rather than 
lessened for the time being, by modem communication and technology. 
above: An air map of the world reflecting the airways of a new society. 
below: The Air Transport Association of America figures showing distances from Washing- 
ton, D.C. to many points throughout the world. The time schedule can be found by divid- 
ing the mileage by the miles per hour of planes selected. 
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William Fielding Ogburn, in his new book on The Social Effects of Aviation, which appeared 
late in 1946, has catalogued an extraordinary array of possible effects of aviation on the 
new world society. From international politics to local agriculture, from vacations to com- 
merce, from war to peace, his enumeration sets the framework for inquiries into cultural 
conditions which must ultimately determine the nature and extent of such effects. 
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above: War and the shadows of war, bombs and blackouts, bacteria and rockets . . . destruc- 
tioii of resources to destroy men. below: The peaceful pursuit of happiness and prosperity 
in democratic America suggestive of the alternative uses to be made of atomic energy and 
biological power, capable of destroying or of enriching. 
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THE- STUDY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

American society as a social laboratory. If sociology is to be effective 
in the study of society in general and if it is to function adequately as a 
science, then it must be competent to study special societies at given times 
and in given areas. ThLs means that our sociology must come to grips with 
the reality of modem world society. But still more specifically, it must be 
able to study American society. The application of the principles of soci- 
ology to the society of the United States becomes, therefore, one of the main 
phases of our sociology. By American society is meant the society of the 
United States of America which in this particular application becomes the 
living laboratory for the special application of our sociology. In this part 
of our study, American society is society, and the scientific study of society 
becomes the scientific study of American society. The societies of Canada 
to the north and of the Latin American republics to the south are studied 
as a part of the regional society of the world in relation to the American 
society of the United States. A part of the test of our science will therefore 
be found in the application of the principles of dynamic sociology to the 
study of American society as it is now represented in the culture and 
civilization of the United States. America is rich in natural and cultural 
heritage and it abounds in the folk-regional culture that is definitive of 
all society. America, too, reflects modern civilization at its crest, and the 
people with their problems afford a social laboratory both concrete and 
comprehensive. And America in the setting of world society in a new epoch 
of airways and atomic energy, comprehends all the elements that go into 
the architecture of society anywhere. Furthermore, the sociological analysis 
of American society is abundantly documented by its inseparable history 
and literary story. Manifestly, sociology would lose one of its greatest 
opp>ortunities if, while providing a systematic science of society, it did not 
apply its framework of study and direction to its own social laboratory. 



2 


How to Study Society 


In Chapter i we have discussed some of the ways in which sociology is the 
science of society. We illustrated the range and dynamics of modern society 
and presented a system or framework for its study. This system provides 
for a logical study of the basic factors of nature, culture, civilization, and 
people and their problems by means of the primary tools of definitions and 
concepts, research and scientific method, sound theory and practical 
application. Inherent in our systematic framework was the assumption of 
an increasing need for a creative sociology capable of functioning effectively 
in an Atomic Age characterized more and more by technological civiliza- 
tion and world society. 

Now we come to consider the more specific ways and means of imple- 
menting this system or framework in elementary principles of dynamic 
sociology. That is, we not only want to know that sociology is the scientific 
study of society, but we want to know how to study this society on practical 
levels of approach that will constitute effective first steps and, still more 
particularly, will make this book a good sociological text. 

WAYS OF STUDYING SOCIETY 

We therefore continue our systematic framework for the study of society 
by setting up seven ways, topically presented in this chapter and subse- 
quently implemented in succeeding chapters with assignments and refer- 
ences in The Library and Workshop, These ways are: i. The text in general; 
2. Questions and Answers; 3. Definitions and Examples; 4. Reading and 
References; 5. Research and Statistics; 6. Observation and Experiment; 
7. Illustration and Graphic Presentation. 

First, in this textbook itself are found the elements and principles of 
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sociology basic to understanding society. These principles are presented 
in systematic arrangement by divisions and chapters to trace the develoj>- 
ment of society from its earlier stages, closely geared to nature and the 
region, through the various stages of culture and civilization and in rela- 
tion to the people and their institutions, showing the resulting problems 
which arise in the development of society and consequently the need for 
sound theory to be continuously implemented through scientific research 
and practical work. 

Second, questions and answers are utilized. Some of the questions seek 
simple answers in terms of statistical facts. How much, how many, of what 
sort, under what conditions? Other questions may be in terms of the 
statement of the problem. Given certain facts, what is the problem in- 
volved? Still others may be in terms of general conclusions. The facts about 
race, for instance, justify what conclusions on what levels? What are the 
most immediate critical problems of modern society? Others may be in 
terms of strategy or of practical problems. For instance, there is conflict 
between labor groups, between races, between Russia and the United 
States: So what? What of it? Who said there was no conflict? So what is 
to be done about it and how do it best? Other questions may be ' ‘general 
questions.^’ What is the answer to the atomic bomb? What can sociology 
do for the individual? How can sociology contribute to the folk morale 
of the people? 

Third, definitions and examples are utilized. Definitions are essential to 
adequate analysis and scientific study. Definitions are a part of the 
premises upon which inquiries are made and conclusions reached. They 
are necessary for uniformities and for clearness. Examples are utilized both 
for the purpose of illustration and sampling. Sometimes definitions are 
illustrated by examples. For instance, morale may be defined as the state 
of understanding a situation, believing and participating in it. Folk morale 
then would reflect the education, faith and action of the mode of the people 
who determine policy and action in the long run of survival. 

Fourth, readings and references are utilized. The standard tools for study 
will continue to be source materials in the library. Readings and references 
will be of three types; references providing materials directly related to the 
subject; references related to special topics or rese2u:ch assigned; and 
general references from which special conclusions may be reached. In 
each of these there is wide range in accordance with the subject matter and 
methods used. 

Fifth, research and statistics are basic. Not only specisd and general reading 
will be needed but an understanding of elementary statistics and some 
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original research will be necessary for studying society. In elementary or 
introductory sociology the student will need only the rudiments of statistics 
necessary to use census materials and to compute averages, modes, medians 
and to arrange and interpret statistical data effectively. For advanced 
sociology, a thorough acquaintance with statistics and a minimum practice 
in the statistical laboratory are required. Statistics is an essential tool for 
sociological research just as for all science. The statistical laboratory is an 
integral part of the research program. 

Sixth, observation and clinical work are also important in the ever widening 
field of sociology. This does not mean merely a few casual visits to “insti- 
tutions” or community field trips. These are often not only superficial for 
the student, but nuisances to the places visited. What is wanted is carefully 
planned schedules, prepared systematically in the social science workshop 
or laboratory with a minimum acquaintance with requisite organizations, 
institutions, clinics, urban and rural life. This means that social process, 
social action, and social organization in the living laboratory of the 
people and their institutions become an integral part of the study of 
society. 

Seventh, illustrations and graphic presentation are increasingly important. 
In addition to visual methods of instruction, including radio, moving pic- 
tures and other visual aids in the classroom, photographs, maps, graphic 
charts and statistical arrays are an important part of the dynamics of social 
study and research. They are tools both for the search for truth and for 
its orderly interpretation to the student and public. In this field the statis- 
tical laboratory is supplemented by the workshop and exhibits laboratory 
for both the preparation of maps and illustrations and for their continuous 
exhibition on walls and panels and in books and teaching tools. 

The Library and Workshop, We subsequently incorporate at the end 
of each succeeding chapter of the book a division with the over-all title. 
The Library and Workshops through which these methods are utilized. The 
Library and Workshop is usually divided into four or five sections through 
which practical aids and usable tools are made available. As discussed 
generally under the main headings in this chapter, there are: Definitions 
and Examples; Assignments and Questions; Special Readings and General Readings; 
and Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization, 

Questions and answers are included in the section Assignments and 
Questions. The section Definitions and Illustrations is part of The Library 
and Workshop in all the earlier chapters including those in Part iii, but 
thereafter only in the first chapters of Parts rv, v, and vi and in the final 
chapter of Part vii. 
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The readings and references section is divided in each case into Special 
Readings from the Library [and] General Readings from the Library. 

Observation 2md action programs are indicated in assignments under 
the heading: In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social 
Organization. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

In The Library and Workshop of each chapter what sort of questions are 
asked and what sort of answers are expected? A few questions may be asked 
in the way of review of the chapter. Others will be asked in order to illus- 
trate the subject matter of the chapter with new materials to be sought 
elsewhere. Many will be assignments to indicate a wide range of applica- 
tions and to aid student and teacher in exploring the field further. Not all 
questions can be answered in categorical terms of either yes and no, but 
may have many answers. Questions which expect and no answers may 
be asked to bring out the methods of arriving at the answers rather than 
the answers themselves. Sometimes assignments are intended to “raise 
questions,” as: How can sociology contribute most to the crisis of modern 
society? And sometimes rhetorical questions are justified, as: What shall 
it profit society to gain the whole world of physical technology and lose its 
own character? Or: How can mankind justify the study of all things else 
before he studies his own society? 

What questions of general perspective illustrate the sociological approach, 
as for instance, not only what is true, but what else is true? Not only what 
are the facts but what other facts exist and what is the relation of one set 
of facts to other sets of facts? What, then, is the meaning of these facts? 
Not only what is true but what is to be done about it either in further 
scientific study or in defining the problem or in the way of practical 
applications? 

What are types of questions set in the perspective of time? That is, not only 
what was true yesterday but what is true today and is likely to be true 
tomorrow? In the light of these, what is true of change and the rate of 
change? What becomes of the customs and traditions, the folkways and 
mores, and what stateways and technieways arise in their place? What are 
facts and implications of succession and survival? 

What types of questions are asked in the perspective of place? Not only 
what is true here but what is true elsewhere? Not only what is true of one 
culture but of other cultures, of one race but of other races, of many 
peoples and regions but of one world? 
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What questions may need answering in the perspective of problems and 
values? That is, not only what has happened but what else will happen 
under what circumstances? What questions may be stated in terms of the 
scientific problem? Given certain facts in relation to certain other facts, 
what is the answer? Or in terms of the ameliorative problem? That is, given 
certain situations that need remedying, what is the answer? What are the 
ways of improvement? 

Illustrations and interpretations. We may illustrate some of these ques- 
tions and problems in terms of examples and others in terms of definitions. 
For instance, how illustrate the scientific and ameliorative problems in 
terms of problems of human behavior, as in delinquency? Given youth 
everywhere, under certain conditions of growth and social relationships, 
how do they behave? Given primitive youth under patterns of their culture, 
how do they behave? Given youth in war-ravaged countries, how do they 
behave? Or given youth under conditions of American society, urban or 
rural, or in racial settings, how do they behave? These are scientific prob- 
lems to be studied by sociology. 

On the other hand, what are the ameliorative social problems in the same 
field? Given a situation in which juvenile delinquency is rising and criminals 
are in the making, what is the remedy? What community situations and 
what adjustments need study with a view to correction? What facts can 
be given to the social worker or public administrator or educator to help 
the situation? 

What are scientific societal problems and ameliorative social problems 
with reference to race and human behavior? Given the universal facts of 
race and ethnic groups in concrete situations and in world relationships, 
what are the problems of behavior which result? This is the scientific prob- 
lem. On the other hand, given the situation in which the American Negro, 
for instance, does not have equal economic opportunity, what are the 
remedies? This is the ameliorative problem. 

What are scientific problems in other fields such as sex and what are 
social problems in the man-woman ratio in all phases of social and eco- 
nomic participation? In the social relationships between management and 
labor, and between and among conflicting labor groups, what are problems 
for academic, scientific study and what are problems that need immediate 
“solution”? So, too, in the disputes between government and business 
and in conflicting political ideologies, how does the ameliorative ap- 
proach require the scientific study of society which presents true per- 
spective? 
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Questions illustrated in terms of sociology's task. Again, what will be 
the nature and range of questions in terms of the perspective of sociology 
and the needs of folk morale in times of confusion and crisis? Is it true that 
the crises and complexity of modem society have accentuated the need for 
a realistic sociology and have also increased the expectations of the people 
as to what sociology can and should do? If, so the expectations run, soci- 
ology is a science of society, why can’t it study the civilizations and cultures 
of the modern world and tell us much that we want to know? And, if we did 
not have sociology, wouldn’t we have to discover something which would 
be the same as sociology? 

The answers to these questions seem clear. For one thing, it is important 
for the public not to expect too much of sociology as the science of society, 
since, like all sciences, it must necessarily be limited in its capacity to 
understand or to explain all things, or to alter the course of human 
development. The public does not deprecate biological sciences because 
they cannot explain and cure all disease; or psychology because it cannot 
explain all the intricacies of love or the vagaries of human behavior; or 
chemistry because it cannot explain all matter. No more should the public 
expect sociology to do the impossible. This caution is especially appropriate 
in times of crisis and change, since, in such periods, people need, and ask 
for, absolute values and definite creeds to rcstrengthen their faith. 

Yet, by the same token, since much is expected of the newer and more 
realistic sociology, and since such expectations arc entirely logical and 
reasonable, a caution should be extended against the contrariwise assump- 
tion that too little must not be expected of sociology. It is important to 
repeat again and again, that not only does the present time offer the 
greatest opportunity up to now for the development of sociology as a 
science, but there is much evidence to indicate that sociology, more than 
any other science, may be able to approximate the proportions of a realistic 
and responsible social science now so long awaited. 

The role of sociology is a difficult one. Now the sociologist, in the midst 
of such extraordinary obligations and opportunities as modern complex 
civilization and world crisis afford, manifestly finds himself in a more 
difficult position than that of other scientists. The sociologist, for all 
practical purposes, must often appear in the role of three persons — the 
social scientist, the individual, and the citizen participating in a social 
order. For the nature of his field of study and the phenomena which he 
studies are such that he has to become a part of his own field and labora- 
tory. As a social scientist he knows that sociology’s main purpose is not 
to solve problems; that it makes no decisions for him; sets no utopias, no 
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promised land; points to no pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. As a realist, 
however, the sociologist knows that his science may equip him and others 
with facts which, by analysis and arrangement in adequate perspective, 
may be made available for use by individual citizens, groups, and organi- 
zations, and as contributions to scientific work-disciplines for the attain- 
ment of specific ends. 

As a realist the sociologist knows further, if he faces the facts, that he is 
conditioned as an individual not only by the society around him, which 
sociology studies, but by the very facts which his science uncovers. Because 
of this he knows that he is inclined to rationalize his facts and experience 
toward desired objectives, and that he must guard against prejudices and 
emotional judgments. Consequently, he realizes, of course, that often it is 
not possible literally to separate the sociologist himself from his other 
personalities, as individual and citizen. 

The sociologist is a realist. Yet, in the sense of approximating 
premises, from which vantage points he can search for truth and error and 
make them known, the sociologist tries his level best to look at the life 
about him with as much scientific objectivity as is possible. 

Since the viewpoint of the sociologist is that of the scientist and the social 
scientist, he must look at society in the same way, at all times, whether in 
(emergency or catastrophe, his assumption being that he must be able to 
look at, with equal effectiveness, whatever aspect of society he faces or which 
faces him. It follows, therefore, that it is not possible for the sociologist to 
be pessimistic, to be discouraged, to be disillusioned or bitter toward the 
life evolving about him. No more is it possible for the sociologist to become 
an easy optimist surrendering himself to wishful thinking or subscribing 
to uncritical flight-from-reality cults. By the same token, the sociologist 
knows no remorse for the past, no negation of the present, no cynicism for 
the future. 

In the light of his scientific study, the sociologist knows that the time 
quality, the geographic factor, and the equipment and behavior of the 
people, all combine to determine the total result and the final verdict in 
any societal situation. He knows that today is not tomorrow, but that 
rather, in the analogy of Biblical wisdom, a thousand years when it is past 
is as a watch in the night. 

Realism is tested in the light of history. The universality and uniformity 
of the sociologist’s observations may be tested in as many historical or 
cultural. periods as may be needed. Thus, when the glory that was Greece 
became dust and the grandeur that was Rome turned to ashes, the end of 
the world had come, or so it seemed to the people whose civilization was 
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being destroyed. Yet, in the order of the great succession, another golden 
age was yet to come, conditioned by and reconstructed upon these great 
milestones of culture. In the cycle of the ages the achievements of any 
period register as worthy of all the costs that went into their making. 

Once again, to take another epochal example, in the darkest hour of the 
Crucifixion, the end of the world had come for the followers of the founder 
of Christianity. Yet for all practical purposes and for the enduring influence 
of the Christianity, it was only the evening and the morning of the first day 
of a new world. From symbol to the reality of a powerful medieval culture, 
the stream of Chri8ti2mity swept down the centuries to give color and 
pattern to Western civilization and to remold the world into a new culture 
that was to be Europe and America. Surely this was not “gloom” or despair 
in the sociological sense. 

So, again, it was in all the seven great cultures of historic society whose 
genesis and evolution sociology seeks to understand. Here, in the study of 
fulfillment, of cause and effect, sociology becomes a science. The record of 
these great cultures constitutes drama in the gr2md manner, epic and 
epochal in each major level of life and culture, from Babylon to Athens. 
The very processes and products of growth and development, of what was 
called success and failure, of “rises” and “falls,” and of the ever-resurging 
indestructible spirit of man, have prepared the soil, sowed the seed, 
started the first growths of the society about which much of the world 
now seems to despair. 

In so far as the sociologist does understand society and in so far as he is 
conversant with the great truths of history and life in their perspective, he 
becomes a scientist. He knows that out of the golden ages and dark ages 
alike, out of each succession of time and spatial events, has come that which 
has been called progress, and he knows that these assumptions hold in a 
modem world of confusion. 

Qjtestions and answers in relation to the individual. What sinoilar ques- 
tions need to be asked and answered in relation to the individual and his 
adjustment to crisis? Does the understanding of society give the basis for 
a folk morale that can be attained in no other way? Is it possible for 
sociology so to explain the facts emd trends of world society, with all its 
confusion and doubt, as to aid the individual in reaching satisfactory con- 
clusions and attitudes toward the reality of present-day civilization? That 
is, while it is not expected that sociology can tell an individual what to do, 
is it possible to equip him with facts, perspective, and a capacity to under- 
stand society in its relation to the individual? By the same token, is it 
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possible that the individual’s relation to society may best be interpreted in 
this way? 

The answers to these questions are again implied in the tasks of soci- 
ology. The sociologist is trying to look at the modern world in its inter- 
related or Gestalt range of forces; he is trying to see it through forces of 
nature and culture. He is trying to understand society in terms of social 
change and technological civilization as well as in terms of tradition and 
culture. Because sociology does comprehend society in all its ramifications 
it is the only science which can contribute a universal folk morale, by which 
is meant not only a clear understanding of society but the will to participate 
in the processes of living and to work for survival and progress. 

DEFINITIONS AND EXAMPLES 

Society and sociology. Some of the questions and assignments in 
The Library and Workshop may well be given in terms of definitions. For 
instance, if sociology is the study of society, what are the meanings of society 
other than those we have already given? Is society, being a concept of 
social relationships, therefore, not real? Is it the concrete society which we 
study and in which we live that is real? Or is world society the supreme 
reality? Or is the study of American society the most real of all? 

Are comparisons of different concepts and definitions helpful in our 
total understanding of society? If so, let us compare, for instance, the 
concept of society as given in previous pages with the following paragraph 
from The Sociological Review for January- April, 1940: 

“Society,” writes Maciver, “we shall use in the very widest sense, to 
include every kind and degree of relationship entered into by men — 
and any other social creatures — with one another.” Ellwood defines a 
society as “any group of individuals who carry on a common life by 
means of mental interaction.” Cole writes: “I mean to use the term 
‘society’ to denote the complex of organized associations and institutions 
within the community.” Thus “society” in Maciver’s conception con- 
sists of relationships, in Ellwood’s conception of persons, while Cole 
uses the term to embrace both persons and relationships. Of course, 
the persons are in relationships, and the relationships are between per- 
sons; none the less, it is well to be clear whether the term is to apply to 
the one, or to the other, or to both. Ginsberg distinguishes explicitiy 
between “society” in general and any particular society; the former he 
would use “of the whole tissue of human relations,” whilst the latter he 



Research and Statistics^ Charts, Graphs, and Maps are Effective Tools for the Study 
of Society. 

above: The peoples in the various countries of the world in symbols of relative distribution. 
These symbols of the people arc to be compared with companion maps showing “The 
Land” and “Industrial Strength” in order to show regional imbalance and its hazards. 
See Chapter 3. 

below: Population, area, and density of population by world regions. 
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WORLD TOTAL 

2,106,107 

100.0 

51,406,729 

100.0 

41.0 

Europe 

395. >87 

18.8 

2,086,362 

4.0 

189.4 

Russia 

170,467 

8.1 

8,167,405 

15-9 

20.9 

North America 

> 40,754 

6.7 

7,592,789 

14.8 

18.6 

South America 

>28,933 

6.1 

8,224,764 

16.0 

15-7 

Mediterranean 

64.853 

31 

2,631,890 

5-1 

24.6 

Oriental Asia 

1,060,014 

50-3 

8,440,413 

16.4 

125.6 

Africa 

>37,430 

6.5 

11, >85, 170 

21.8 

12.3 

Australia 

8,469 

0.4 

3.077,936 

6.0 

2.8 
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considers to be “a collection of individuals united by certain relations 

or modes of behaviour.” 

The problem of definition is at best a difficult one. Like society there are 
many definitions of sociology. Beginning with his Elements and Principles^ 
Franklin H. Giddings made a large and notable contribution to its defini- 
tion. Recommended samplings include no less than twenty-five definitions 
and characterizations of the nature, purpose, and function of sociology 
from The Principles of Sociology ^ pp. 5-6, 7-8, 421 ; The Theory of Socialization^ 
p. 6; The Elements of Sociology^ p. 9; Inductive Sociology^ pp. 7, 8; Studies in the 
Theory of Human Society^ p. 226; The Scientific Study of Human Society, pp. v, 
18 1 ; Civilization and Society, pp. 187, 263, 387, 402; “An Intensive Soci- 
ology,” American Journal of Sociology, xxxvi (July, 1930), i--i4. 

Lester F. Ward also provided a wide range of meanings for sociology. 
Some of them can be summarized from Pure Sociology, pp. 3, 4, 15, 48, 62, 
91, 145, 1 71, and Applied Sociology, pp. 5, 6, 21. The titles of all the major 
elementary sociology textbooks published in the United States from 1883 
to 1946 are given on the end papers of this book. A heavy but rewarding 
task would be to catalogue the definitions in these texts. 

To what extent is it profitable for the student to compare the definitions 
of a number of sociologists or the different definitions of the same soci- 
ologist? Compare further the earlier pioneers: Albion W. Small, Charles 
Horton Cooley, Edward Alsworth Ross, Charles A. Ellwood, and Edward 
Carey Hayes. 

Regions in American society. An excellent field of observation for the 
study of society are the regions of the world and more specifically the re- 
gions through which the culture of the United States has evolved. In the 
light of trends toward world order it is important to understand the new 
regionalism which is the science which studies the region in its relation 
to the total area or culture of which it is a component unit. The regional 
approach also gives us the best framework for the study of how all cultures 
grow up from beginnings with the folk in the region and expanding out- 
ward into larger societies combining other regions and finally empires and 
nations. Thus, the regional framework provides the sociologist with a sound 
theoretical approach which explains society, and a practical strategy for 
planning the future. In this book the regional approach is explored and 
tested in several ways. In the first place, it is introduced in this chapter as 
one of the best approaches to the study of American society. Then, 
Chapter 5 is devoted to the region as a part of the natural background and 
structure of American society. In Part vi, Chapter 35 is devoted to the 




The Regional Delineation and Study of American Society. 

above: The six-fold regional divisions of the United States utilized in Understanding Society 
for the study and direction of American Society; Approximating the greatest degree of 
homogeneity in most aspects for most purposes, below: An eight-fold division suggested 
by the Standford University group. 
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problems of peoples and regions. Finally, throughout the book wherever 
appropriate, the regional approach is utilized in the study of culture and 
the folk, research and methods, and theory and definitions. 

There are many possible regional delineations of the world and of the 
United States. Some of them are described and catalogued in various 
parts of this book. Both world regions and American regions are illustrated 
by maps in this chapter. For the purpose of this book, we have defined six 
major regions in the United States as the Northeast, Southeast, Northwest, 
Southwest, Middle States, and Far West. 

The Northeast includes twelve states: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, ^laryland, and West Virginia; the District of 
Columbia is included. 

The Southeast follows the general lines of the *^01d South” and includes 
eleven states: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessbe, and Kentucky. 

The Southwest is made up of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. These states are more characteristic of the West than of the 
South. 

The Middle States or the Middle West includes eight states: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 

The Northwest includes nine states: North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah. 

The Far West^ somewhat like the Pacific coast section, comprises the four 
states of Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada. 

The study of regionalism emphasizes the total society as made up of 
regional parts rather than focusing, as an end, on the local region. Thus 
we define regionalism, as opposed to earlier sectionalism, as a historical 
and cultural approach to national integration. Under this concept, there- 
fore, regionalism cannot lead primarily to competition and conflict, be- 
cause in the essence of regionalism will be found a strategy which matches 
resources and people in each region. Regionalism seeks also those arrange- 
ments which compete least with those of other regions, because the total 
objective is enrichment of the region and the people in relation to the total 
nation. In return, this enrichment of the nation always leads to a return 
service on the part of the Federal government to each region in terms of 
equalization funds, scientific research, expert guidance, and a fellowship 
and exchange of technical skills and personnel and resources. 

Science^ invention, technology. Since we use the terms science, inven- 
tion, and technology so often, referring to contemporary society as a tech- 




The Laboratory and Workshop in the Study of Society 

A next step in the increasing scientific work of the social sciences is the wider use of the social 
laboratory and workshop. These may be of several sorts: the statistical laboratory, as above; 
the extension held work and interpretation, as below with moving pictures to make record- 
ings; and the areal or regional laboratory in which field work, research, and observation 
are planned with the same scientific precision as are the analysis of results. 
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nological world rather than a social order, we need to examine their 
meanings. Science^ in general, is the discovery of new truth or the finding of 
new knowledge together with the total methods utilized in research. 
Invention^ in general, is the discovery of new uses for scientific discoveries as 
they can be applied to devices, processes, or arrangements by means of 
experimentation, testing, and adaption to specific ends. Technology is 
the joining of both science and invention in the mechanical and organiza- 
tional utilization of new ways of doing things. 

We may illustrate these with the example of the atomic bomb. Science — 
the physicists and chemists — discovered the elements, the theory, and 
the processes which were basic to the production of the bomb. Invention — 
the engineers — was responsible for producing the bomb, for its physical 
form and structure. Technology was the combined processes of science and 
invention through which the bomb was put to use. Techmcways were 
responsible for the use of the bomb to destroy men, women, children, 
animate life and inanimate structure against the beliefs, folkways, mores, 
and religions of all people everywhere. Here the technieways are the ways 
of a technological civilization which can destroy society in contradistinction 
to the folkways and the mores which have built society. 

Technieways in the modern world. The study of the folkways as basic 
to early cultures and folk-regional societies led to the identification of the 
technieways which are ways of meeting needs and of surviving in the modern 
technological world. The technieways are the ways of behavior in an rge of 
science and technology. The technieways transcend the folkways, supplant 
the mores of contemporary society, since the technieways transform the 
old world of behavior into a new world, and accelerate the rate of societal 
evolution. The study of technieways becomes a major inquiry, with 
implications to the modern world perhaps as important as any that have 
been presented in a long time. Among other things, the technieways become 
a way of measuring differences between folkways and stateways, between 
the old folk culture and the new technology, and lead to the assumption of 
a fundamental distinction between culture and civilization. From this 
point it becomes necessary to explore further the achievement of balance 
between culture and civilization — a theme discussed recurrently in subse- 
quent chapters, where other definitions and examples follow. 

SPECIAL READINGS AND GENERAL READINGS 

An abundance of library materials. The regular flow of books about 
modern society, not only in the United States, but everywhere, is so great 
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that it is not possible even to refer to all of them except in the case of 
exhaustive advanced work. Then, in addition to the current volumes, an 
extraordinary number of books on modem society have been published 
in the years since 1900. There is, besides, a rich array of references on the 
history of American society. All of these publications reflect a world of 
organization and action; hundreds of special organizations grew up in the 
United States in the depression period, in the period of World War n, 
and in the postwar period. Conferences of the nations devoted to world 
communication, economics, organization and peace attended by the 
representatives of many nations, typify a new era in societal organizations. 

Special Readings. The number and nature of the studies of special 
aspects of American society are such as almost to make necessary a special 
sociology devoted to the study of American life in which sociological theory 
would be tested in the light of living literature. One special study was 
Recent Social Trends in the United States, which was published in 1933 in a 
two-volume edition and later in a one-volume edition. It reported in 
twenty-nine chapters, on the result of researches in the major activities of 
American society. These volumes might very well be designated by the 
title “Studying American Society,” a division heading which is used in 
several variations in most of the chapters of our present book. This study, 
undertaken at the crest of the nation’s prosperity in the later 1920’s, was 
the first major social inventory of a nation and its people to be carried out 
under the auspices of the nation’s chief executive. The work was done 
under President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends, composed 
of Wesley C. Mitchell, Charles E. Merriam, Shelby Harrison, Alice 
Hamilton, William F. Ogbura, and Howzu-d W. Odum, with W illiam F. 
Ogbum as director of research and Howard W. Odum assistant director. 
Its findings are still of the greatest importance, especially as a basis of 
comparison for a similar study which should be undertaken twenty years 
later, or about 1953 in order to use the results of the nation’s midcentury 
census. This potential second trends study would be the basis of an epochal 
American sociology. 

Recent Social Trends, as it is commonly called and as it will be referred 
to hereafter, is the most comprehensive attempt to survey an entire nation 
that has been undertaken anywhere at any time. Yet, followed by the 
depression of the 1930’s and by World War ii, its chief value today is found 
in its framework of inquiry. It is divided into three parts: Problems of 
Physical Heritage; Problems of Biological Heritage; and Problems of 
Social Heritage. The subjects studied comprise: 
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The population of the nation 
Utilization of natural wealth 
The influence of invention and dis- 
covery 

The agencies of communication 
Trends in economic organization 
Shifting occupational patterns 
Education 

Changing social attitudes and inter- 
ests 

The rise of metropolitan commu- 
nities 
Rural life 

The status of racial and ethnic 
groups 

The vitality of the American people 
The family and its functions 
The activities of women outside the 
home 

Recent Social Trends will be utilized as a sort of standard reference in The 
Library and Workshop of all those chapters given over in whole or in part to 
American society. Special emphasis in these chapters will be upon inquiry 
into new trends and changes since the researches reported in these volumes were 
undertaken. 

For special studies of the American people and their characteristics com- 
pared by regions, Rupert B. Vance’s All These People will be referred to 
wherever needed. 

For general reading and over-all understanding of American society, 
there is no substitute for Vernon Louis Farrington’s Main Currents in 
American Thought. In contrast to this is Frederick Jackson Turner’s The 
Frontier in American Life. 

For general cultural summaries, there are good historical treatises. 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard’s fourth volume of their treatise 
on American civilization, The American Spirit^ is one. James Truslow Adams’ 
earlier popular The Epic of America and his The American: The Making of a 
New Man present an adequate and vivid picture. If a comprehensive review 
of complete historical background is wanted, the twelve-volume series, 
A History of American Life (1944), edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 


Childhood and youth 
Labor groups in the social structure 
The people as consumers 
Recreation and leisure-time activi- 
ties 

The arts in social life 
Changes in religious organizations 
Health and medical practice 
Crime and punishment 
Privately supp)orted social work 
Public-welfare activities 
The growth of Governmental func- 
tions 

Taxation and public finance 
Public administration 
Law and legal institutions 
Government and society 
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Dixon Ryan Fox with twelve other authors tells the story from The Coming 
oj the While Man^ through The Rise of the City^ and The Quest for Social Justice. 

For an excellent treatise on the cultural development of historical civiliza- 
tions, showing the consistency of growth from the folk society to advanced 
civilization, Ralph Turner’s The Great Cultural Traditions affords an au- 
thentic historical analysis. 

Popular summaries are available. Several series of little volumes are 
available for popular interpretation of current studies and problems. They 
are often digests of important treatises. One series, the “Public Affairs 
Pamphlets” of the Public Affairs Committee, is concerned primarily with 
American life, while the other, the “Headline Series” of the Foreign 
Policy Association, naturally stresses international topics. In the Public 
Affairs series, more than a hundred titles have been published, and more 
than four fifths of these since the depression days of the 1930’s. These range 
in nature from No. 96, Houses for Tomorrow^ and No. 95, The Negro in 
America^ back to No. 22, Youth in the World Today ^ with in between such 
subjects as taxes, income, food, machines, co-operatives, chain stores, 
women at work, marriage, consumers, factories, war and peace, jobs and 
security, and race riots. 

The Headline Series, published six times a year, includes such titles 
as A Peace That Pays^ The Amazon: A New Frontier ^ The Changing Far East^ 
The Puzzle of Palestine^ and others dealing with regions and nations — 
Canada, Mexico, China, the two Americas, the Balkans, Latin America, 
and Africa. Still others deal with United States policies, world order, and 
minority groups. 

How much reading? First, with reference to readings, how many of 
the popular books should be read? How many can be read? How many 
of the texts and special sociologies or researches can be studied carefully? 
How many can be examined hurriedly? What is the minimum reading 
for the lay student to become “literate” in the field? How much for the 
student who expects to become a sociologist? Here will be found such 
abundance of attractive reading as to make selection difficult. 

Next, how much of periodical literature can the student reasonably be 
expected to know? How much of learned journals and how much of 
popular periodicals? Acquaintance with the sociological journals may be 
assumed for the advanced student and the beginning student will at least 
know about them. They arc The American Sociological Review^ The American 
Journal of Sociology^ Social Forces, Educational Sociology, Sociology and Social 
Research. There are special journals dealing with the Negro, such as Oppor- 
tunity and The Crisis; those dealing with social problems, such as The 
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Surv^ and the Journal of Social Casework. There is an increasingly rich 
literature in the monthlies and the “liberal weeklies” that constitute 
important current information and discussion. For current news the 
minimum requirement may well be set for a daily newspaper and one of 
the weekly news digests and one pictorial review. 

References cited in this book. In this volume the readings suggested 
are of several kinds. In The Library and Workshops at the end of each chapter, 
there are two kinds of reading lists. First, there is Special Readings from 
the Library, a bibliography of condensations of the subject matter of 
similar chapters in a sort of “standard” series, primarily sociology text- 
books; Special Readings run uniformly in all chapters, except those con- 
cerned with subject matter not discussed in the usual textbooks. These 
brief summaries give a quick glance at what other authors have said, and 
form a minimum list of references comparable to this textbook. Special 
Readings from the Library include these books: John L. Gillin and John 
P. Gillin, An Introduction to Sociology; Ernest R. Groves and Harry Estill 
Moore, An Introduction to Sociology; F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology; 
George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology; Robert M. Maciver, Society: 
A Textbook of Sociology; Lewis Mumford, The Culture of Cities and Technics 
and Civilization; Howard W. Odum, American Social Problems; Howard W. 
Odum and Harry Estill Moore, American Regionalism; William F. Ogburn 
and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology; Constantine Panunzio, Major Social 
Institutions; Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology; Robert L. Sutherland and Julian L. Woodward, Intro- 
ductory Sociology; and Kimball Young, An Introductory Sociology. 

Second, there is General Readings from the Library, a bibliography of 
the authors and titles of some of the general and special books related to 
the chapter, the very listing of whieh gives a picture of the range of treat- 
ment. Choice here is difficult and will depend up)on special preferences. 
One requirement is for the student to keep up to date. 

Reference is often made under Assignments and Questions to what the 
earlier pioneer American sociologists said, especially the first “big four” — 
Lester F. Ward, William Graham Sumner, Franklin H. Giddings, and 
Albion W. Small — with samplings from others such as Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Charles L. Ellwood, W. I. Thomas, and Robert E. Park. This is done 
in order to bridge the distance between the student of today and the 
beginnings of sociology. But much of this kind of treatment has been 
omitted in favor of present-day discussions. 

Finally, there is a special type of book which — so broad is its canvas — 
may apply to most of the chapters and, therefore, constitutes a sort of 
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standard reference. Recent Social Trends in the United States is one example 
as are some of the others just cited. 

Other general readings. Some of the non-sociological books appro- 
priate to this preview of the study of contemporary society include 
the following: Theodore Abel, Why Hitler Came Into Power; Brooks Adams, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay; Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason; 
Carleton Beals, America South; Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America; Albert 
Carr, Juggernaut: The Path of Dictatorship; Stuart Chase, Rich Land, Poor 
Land; P. E. Corbett, Post-War Worlds; D. H. Davis, The Earth and Man; 
Guy Stanton Ford (ed.). Dictatorship in the Modern World; Sigmund 
Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents; Albert C. Grzesinski, Inside Germany; 
Konrad Heiden, Hitler: A Biography; Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf and 
My New Order; Preston E. James, Latin America; Alvin Johnson, The 
Clock of History; Clifford Kirkpatrick, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family 
Life; Aurel Kolnai, The War Against the West; Thomas C. T. McCormick 
(ed.). Problems of the Postwar World; Nikolai N. Mikhaylov, Soviet Geogra- 
phy; Edgar A. Mowrer and Marthe Rajchman, Globed War; Lewis 
Mumford, Culture of Cities and The Condition of Man; Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma; Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States; How 2 ird W. Odum and Harry Estill Moore, American Region- 
cdism; Jos6 Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt of the Masses; George Renner 
and associates. Global Geography; Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social 
Analysis; George Soule, The Strength of Nations; Hans Speier and Alfred 
Kahler (eds.). War in Our Time; Nicholas J. Spykman, America's Strategy 
in World Politics; Wallace Stegner, One Nation; Robert Hupe-Strausz, 
Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power; Weurren Thompson, Population 
and Peace in the Pacific; Hans W. Weigert, Generals and Geographers: The 
Twilight of Geopolitics; and Wendell Willkie, One World. 

RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

In sociology, as in other sciences, there is increasing recognition of the 
need anH value of research. The need for social research has been accen- 
tuated by the increasing amount of research in the natural sciences in the 
universities and colleges as well as that done by industry and commerce, 
afiH by the Federal government of the United States. An illustration of 
the increasing role of research is found in the movements to have the Fed- 
eral government provide, through a national research foundation, for more 
research. This was primarily due to the development of the atomic bomb 
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and Other war weapons as a result of the billions of dollar^ expended on 
research in World War n. Although the^elds and methods of research 
are studied in Chapter 37, we need to point out here something of the 
place which research, and statistics as a tool, will play in the scientific 
study of society and to note the limited amount involved in an introductory 
text on sociology. In order to make this clear we may distinguish between 
social research and social study and note that in a general introductory 
book on the principles of sociology the emphasis is more upon study than 
research. One reason for this is that research implies more maturity and 
special training than can be expected of the undergraduate student. Social 
research is defined as inquiry pursued through scientific methods accept- 
able to authorities in the field selected, whereas social study applies to 
inquiry made through any methods whatever — reading, observation, 
description, survey. Some of the questions and assignments in The Library 
and Workshop may require a limited amount of research but many of them 
imply only general social study through readings, analysis, description, 
discussion. 

Statistics, which is the science of numbering and of measuring phenom- 
ena objeetively, is an essential tool for research. Increasingly the statistical 
method is being used by sociology alongside the survey method, the case 
method, and the historical method as well as the experimental. Statistics, 
therefore, becomes a required subject in the sociological curriculum. For 
the elementary courses, however, the student is exp)ected only to understand 
the nature and importance of the subject and to learn the relatively simple 
process necessary to use the census, to make systematic inquiries and 
calculations, and to know how to find and use source materials. 

In this chapter and in The Library and Workshop of other chapters ex- 
amples of the use of simple statistical summaries and distributions are given 
in two forms. One is in arrays of figures giving such facts as the number, 
kind and distribution of the people or resources. The other is the use of 
maps to show more graphically the regional variations of phenomena. 
In the original text matter for this book there were more than 400 pages 
of such statistical materials. Manifestly, the use of all these would make a 
text too ponderous; nor would the repetition of many statistics be of 
special value except for reference or for specialists seeking both more 
comprehensive and concrete facts than is necessary to understand the 
framework of elementary sociology. As a substitute for this, therefore, map 
pictures are reproduced, the result being designed to provide a combination 
of the book’s theory with facts of practical situations. 
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observation: social process; social action; social organization 

Outside the library and classroom things are happening, agencies are 
being organized, action is being planned, and society goes on its way 
in the midst of a most complex and serious world of today and tomorrow. 
The student wants to sense the full meanings of what is going on because 
he will soon be a responsible part of society — if he is not already. He not 
only wants to ask questions but he wants to know where to find the 
answers. He not only wants to know about the past but he wants to under- 
stand the present and to anticipate the future. And he wants sociology to 
contribute largely to these ends. 

Since the modern world is one in which science, invention, technology, 
organization, and speed are the prevailing characteristics, it is but natural 
that modern society itself will have to deal more and more with social 
action, social organization, and social process — with what might be called 
social technology. The very fact that communication and transportation 
has given us “one world” makes absolutely necessary some sort of inter- 
national arrangement whereby human beings may keep pace with tech- 
nology. On the other hand, the terrifying prospects of future wars making 
possible the destruction of all civilization — an end-result of the poten- 
tialities of science and invention — makes mandatory a world organization 
to guarantee peace. 

So, too, within each nation and each region similar pressure will every- 
where be evident for social action, social organization, and the testing of 
social processes. The community and local areas, the co-operative processes 
and the social organizations, will necessarily be increasingly important in 
meeting the demands of the new world. 

The student wants to learn about social processes firsthand. In the em- 
phasis upon what is going on in the world of social organization and 
processes, it is important to remember that a large part of modern tech- 
nology is social technology in forms of government, organization, propa- 
ganda, management, and “social inventions” that have arisen to meet the 
necessities of a complex civilization. In some Workshop assignments, there- 
fore, the student may study the social organization and processes from 
firsthand sources. The full recognition of these social forces as realities and 
as teaching materials in no way implies any sanction or agreement as to 
the specific values of any one or more organizations or action groups. 
Rather the emphasis is upon the reality of their role. The implications for 
education and public policy in the dangers of social pressure and “power” 
are a part of the task of understanding society. It is here that the role of the 
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technicways is emphasized both in the understanding and direction of 
society. 

With reference to these action patterns and organizations, the assign- 
ments will be only relative. In each field the opportunity to inquire into 
the latest movements or agencies constitutes a uniform assignment that 
may or may not be repeated. For instance, during World War ii, special 
agencies for ameliorating race tensions were organized. Others had to do 
with relief and reconstruction of the suffering peoples of war-ravaged areas. 
Many of these agencies were temporary. Yet, still others which were 
launched in the postwar period, especially those relating to intercultural 
education and world organization, remain. So, too, the regulatory and 
service agencies of the Federal government, originating in the depression 
period of the 1930’s and increasing during World War ii and continuing 
afterwEirds, afford an excellent opportunity for profitable study. So many 
and so articulate have the opportunities for agency pressure become that 
questions are being raised as to how the public may be free to choose its 
own programs. 

The social laboratory or workshop. Increasingly sociology needs the 
social laboratory for the study of society, and for the training of students. 
The laboratory may be of three types. The first is exemplified by study of 
special geographic areas, such as we have indicated under the previous dis- 
cussion of regionalism. This laboratory may be the total nation or the larger 
regional units or the still smaller units of subregion, state, or community. 
The second type may be the statistical workshop where apparatus and tools 
are provided for research, tabulation, and map-making and for designing 
effective ways of fact-finding. The third type may be the larger workshop 
and exhibit room, where results are presented and various visu2il aids 
utilized. All of tliese should be available both for research and the explora- 
tion of action programs. 

In the workshop the student tries to find out how much of the behavior 
of society outside the classroom can be observed and understood. How 
many and of what sort are the social movements arising and developing? 
How many and what sort of action agencies flourish? How many and what 
sort of propaganda agencies exert their skill upon the people? What sort of 
conferences are profitable and what sort of workshop methods can be used? 

Again, what sort of collateral assignments in the way of social science 
laboratory work may be possible? How much field work can the student do 
without neglecting his classroom work and without being objectionable to 
a busy public? How can the student avoid coming to conclusions about 
problems for which he does not have the facts? How can a minimum con- 
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tact be made with the public in such mature ways as to carry the weight 
of educational values instead of prejudicing the public against sociology? 

Assignments and questions. In this book, therefore, The Library and 
Workshop will necessarily emphasize, more than has been accustomed here- 
tofore, the study and observation of social action, social process, and social 
organization. Perhaps no better illustration of this comprehensive field can 
be given than the co-operative preparation and organization, which cul- 
minated at San Francisco on June 28, 1945, when the representatives of 
fifty nations signed a document seeking to guarantee world peace. 

In the field of American domestic life, a rich illustration is found in the 
fact that more than three thousand distinctive organizations can be listed, 
all of which seek to further social activities in the community, the state, and 
the nation. 

For reference to general action agencies, the best over-all work is the 
Social Work Year Book^ published in alternate years since 1 929, with the ex- 
ception of 1 93 1 5 by the Russell Sage Foundation. The current edition 
presenting a Directory of Agencies^ cites more than 60 national government 
agencies; 400 national and international voluntary agencies; 576 govern- 
mental state agencies; 59 voluntary state agencies and more than 40 
specifically international agencies. 

For reference to Federal government agencies, the two indispensable 
catalogues are the United States Government Manual^ issued twice a year by 
the Division of Public Inquiries, Government Information Service, and the 
Congressional Directory^ revised for every session of Congress. Both books 
are distributed by the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

For action programs within a special field of social relationships, the 
Directory of Agencies in Race Relations (Julius Rosenwald ^und, 1945) pro- 
vides a description of more than two hundred American agencies dealing 
with race relations and action programs. This book in itself makes re- 
warding study. 

The Book of the States is published by The Council of State Govern- 
ments at Chicago. 

International social progress^ social action. As an introduction to the 
method used in this section of The Library and Workshop in succeeding chap- 
ters, ten questions or problems are given here. 

I. The extent to which scholars and publicists had begun early in 
World War ii to study world reconstruction is indicated by the 
literature of the early 1940’s. See James T. Watkins, iv, “Regional- 
ism and Plans for Post-War Reconstruction: The First Three Years,” 
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Social Forces^ June, 1943. See also Nicholas Doman, “World 
Reconstruction and Regionalism,” Social ForceSy March, 1943. 

2. The American Council on Public Affairs published in 1944 a sym- 
posium on Regionalism and World Organization. In that volume, what 
was Arnold Brecht’s “regionalism within world organization”? 
What is meant by “The New Europe,” by Pan-Europa, or the 
federalization of Europe? 

3. Name the members of the United Nations as of December, 1946, 
after the close of the second General Assembly. About what pro- 
portion of the world’s populations is included? 

4. Describe the UNESCO and its work at the first meeting held in 
Paris in the Fall of 1946, when Julian Huxley was elected Chair- 
man. 

5. What were the debated points involved in the final selection of 
New York as the permanent headquarters of United Nations? 
Would it be an accurate statement to refer, then, to New York 
as the Capitol of the world? 

6. Describe other international conferences that were held between 
1943 and 1946; on labor; on air transport; on the Americas. 

7. Describe the preliminary work of the Research Board for National 
Security announced jointly February ii, 1945, by Secretaries 
Henry L. Stimson and James V. Forrestal of the War and Navy 
Departments and Dr. Frank B. Jewett of the National Academy of 
Sciences. What was the purpose of this research board? Compare 
its purpose with that of the National Research Council which grew 
out of President Wilson’s recommendations for scientific research 
in World War i. 

8. Discuss the role of the intellectual in bureaucracy as analyzed by 
Robert K. Merton in Social Forces^ May, 1945. How are his con- 
clusions peculiarly appropriate to the study of modern civilization? 

9. Pan American Airways publishes a Class Room Clipper reviewing 
books on meteorology, airways, transportation, and allied subjects 
as well as presenting topics and schedules covering the field of 
world air transportation. In the February, 1945, issue, the leading 
article was “Plans for Post-War Airplanes, Schedules and Fair 
Rates Hold Promise of Global Air Travel for ‘Average Citizen.’ ” 
Explore this idea further from the viewpoint of sociology. 

10. As pictures of the folk society in evolution, compare Robert Red- 
field’s The Folk Culture of Tucatan with John Steinbeck’s The Grapes 
of Wrath from which the following passage is quoted: “The cars of 
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the migrant people crawled out of the side roads onto the great 
cross-country highway, and they took the migrant way to the West. 
In the daylight .they scuttled like bugs to the westward; and as the 
dark caught them, they clustered like bugs near to shelter and to 
water. An<J because they were lonely and perplexed, because they 
had all come from a place of sadness and worry and defeat, and be- 
cause they were all going to a new mysterious place, they huddled 
together; they talked together; they shared their lives, their food, 
and the things they hoped for in the new country. ... In the eve- 
ning a strange thing happened: the twenty families became one 
family, the children were the children of all. The loss of home 
became one loss and the golden time in the West was one dream. 
And it might be that a sick child threw despair into the hearts 
of twenty families, of a hundred people; that a birth there in a 
tent kept a hundred people quiet and awestruck through the night 
and filled a hundred people with the birth-joy in the morning. A 
guitar unwrapped from a blanket and tuned — and the songs, 
which were all of the people, were sung in the nights. Men sang 
the words, and women hummed the tunes. Every night a world 
created, complete with furniture — friends made and enemies 
established; a world complete with braggarts and with cowards, 
with quiet men, with humble men, with kindly men. Every night 
relationships that made a world, established. . . 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 

Dynamic sociology identifies science with life. In so doing it is not only 
not less scientific but more so. The experience of the individual life is meas- 
ured in terms of living, social experience being measured in terms of 
social relationships. Total social and cultural experience has customarily 
been portrayed in terms of time periods, political epochs, historical civiliza- 
tions or in the case of earlier societies in terms of descriptive cultures. Yet, 
the historian cannot portray the power and reality of the living processes 
and persons that make history. The novelist, dramatist and biographer 
strive to supplement the psychologist, the anthropologist, and the historian 
to give reality to the experience and life of the individual and sometimes to 
recapture the spirit or ethos of an era. 

Sociology, in addition to its task of description and scientific measurement 
of society, seeks also to portray the living experiences of societies and their 
people in both individual and group relationships. This is difficult to do 
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merely in terms of aggregate facts and recorded data. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to providing effective ways for observation and participation in so- 
cial processes and social action, sociology seeks also to utilize portraiture of 
what happens while it is happening and also to illustrate facts and rela- 
tionships in graphic form. Sociology also seeks to utilize the new technics 
of communication and visual aids to recapture as much as possible of that 
reality from which science derives its data. This may be done by the use of 
photographs, documentary moving pictures, radio programs, and mechani- 
cal means of making graphic the plain facts of statistical summary or dis- 
tribution. 

In this book, therefore, three types of illustrations are featured. One is 
in the form of photographs of samplings of life and experience which illus- 
trate and make vivid the text discussions. Another is through the map pic- 
tures as already described. A third is in the references to documentary mov- 
ing pictures and film strips which may be available. The photographs have 
been selected from a wide range and presented in full page display with 
two illustrations, either in contrast or conformity with descriptive comment 
and legend printed between the upper and lower illustrations. The map 
pictures follow the same order with two to constitute the full page. 

The following assignments will net important results both in utilizing 
what is already available and in the search for new and better materials. 

1 . After showing the Encyclopaedia Britannica films on the six regions 
of the United States, produced in collaboration with Howard W. 
Odum and the staff of the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
special inquiry should be made: 

(a) What is the difference between the United States as culturally 
integrated regions and the nation as political divisions? 

(b) How should these films be supplemented to include more about 
the people? 

2. Arrange in connection with several of the proper chapters in the 
book for the showing of certain documentary films prepared by 
Federal governmental agencies. These include: The River ^ The Plow 
That Broke the Plains^ The Land. 

3. Many other pictures are available such as Youth and Crisis, The Growth 
oj Cities, Farmers in a Changing World, Housing in Our Time, On the Road 
to Tomorrow, Pig Iron to Steel, The Power Behind the Nation, Power and 
the Land. 

4. What other films are needed, especially in the field of social organiza- 
tion planning, international problems, races and peoples? 
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5. The American Ckiuncil on Education has prepared a series of film 
strips on American life. These include a presentation of the six regions 
of America prepared especially for the South America Good Neigh- 
bor relations. A good assignment would be to make an analysis of 
these in accordance as they fit into the framework of our study of 
society. 

6. Other graphic ways to present subject matter of specific situations 
is found in mounted pictures and maps. To what extent can these 
be used in the teaching of sociology on the college level? 

7. On what levels of learning and what subjects can radio programs be 
utilized? What type of special radio programs might be designed for 
teaching purposes in the college? 

8. How can the student of sociology, at the same time that he utilizes 
these visual aids, exercise a constructive criticism of the trend to in- 
terpret everything in terms of pictures? 

TOWARD UNDERSTANDING THE UNITY OF SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 

Finally, all these ways of studying society are means to ends. The first 
end is the understanding of society. Yet other ends are closely related. To 
understand the total society is to be able to live in special societies knowingly 
and well. To study concrete societies in all their differentiation and diversi- 
ties is to contribute to the science of society and to understand the great 
society. To study society so reeilistically that each individual and each group 
senses that it is their life and society that is being portrayed is to implement 
the unity of the individual and society and to identify science and society; 
for just as society is an abstract concept until it becomes real through the 
integration of its living societies, so the individual as a socially behaving 
individual is real only as a member of society which in turn is the process 
and product of living together with other individuals. This unity and uni- 
versality of relationships may be illustrated rezdistically in the modern 
society by what is often called “one world” and more specifically “ one 
nation” or “one America.” Manifestly one world is primarily an abstract 
concept until the folk societies and peoples of the world can be integrated 
into world society and world organization through the framework of inter- 
cultural understanding and representation. How all these unities and 
relationships work out in their cultural elements may be seen further in the 
text and in The Library and Workshop of subsequent chapters. 




The Analysis^ Presentation^ and Interpretation of Statistical Data for the Study of 
American Society 

The most abundant source for statistical data for the study of society in the United States 
is the United States Census, See, specificaliy, Catalogue of i6th Decennial Census Publications, 
issued in 1945 and 1946 and featuring main divisions in Agriculture; Business; Geography; 
Manufactures; Mineral Industries; Population; Technical Bulletins, Articles and Re- 
prints; Territorial Possessions; Vital Statistics. Statistics arc rresented by summaries for 
nation, states and regions, and many reports arc made on specific cities and on special 
subjects such as standards of living. See also under “Technical Bulletins” such publications 
as Philip M. Hauser’s “Research Possibilities for Sociologists in the 1940 Cemsus.” 

C^n this and the following page are illustrated three ways of presenting results. One is the 
statistical array of figures showing items, distribution, totals. Another is the map visualizing 
distribution together with bar charts to supplement, as in the “Youth Picture in the United 
States.” Other full page illustration of bars, graphs, pictorial symbols are presented in 
subsequent chapters. For each map, there is a basic statistical array prepared for docu- 
above: On this page the map, The Youth Keture of the United States, shows, from the foil 
page table on the following page, the percentage of youth 15-^24 years of age in 194a This 
map, and others in this text, are adapted from Rupert Vance’s All these People, and figures 
are from the Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1^40. Note especially the contrasting picture 
of the Southeast and the Far West, and how indices for youth conform closely to the six- 
fold regional delineation of the United States. 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH 1 5-24 YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES I94O 


AREA 


Touth 15-24 Percent Youth 


UNITED STATES . 

NEW ENGLAND . . . 

Maine .... 
New Hampshire . 
Vermont . . . 

Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . . 

Connecticut . . 

New York . . . 

New Jersey . . . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware . . . 

Maryland . 

District of Columbia 
West Virginia . . 

SOUTHEAST .... 

Virginia .... 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia .... 
Florida .... 
Kentucky . . . 

Tennessee . . . 

Alabama . . . 

Mississippi . . . 

Arkansas . . . 

Louisiana . . . 

SOUTHWEST .... 
Oklahoma . . . 

Texas .... 
New Mexico . . 

Arizona .... 

MroDLE STATES . . . 

Ohio .... 
Indiana .... 
Illinois .... 
Michigan . . . 

Wisconsin . 
Minnesota . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 

NORTHWEST .... 

North Dakota 
South Dakota . . 

Nebraska . . . 

Kansas .... 
Montana . . . 

Idaho .... 
Wyoming . . . 

Colorado . . . 

Utah .... 

FAR WEST 

Nevada .... 
Washington . . 

Oregon . . . 

California . . . 


a 3 . 9»'.358 

1 8.2 

7,955,188 

17.8 

I45.I52 

1 7. 1' 

82,868 

16.8 

61,539 

17.1 

755 .aa 3 

17-5 

i 3«.695 

18.4 

315.042 

18.4 

2,271,057 

16.8 

752,024 

18.1 

I ,866,908 

18.8 

47.565 

17.8 

333.709 

18.3 

114,163 

17.2 

379.313 

19*9 

5,619,641 

19.8 

535.373 

20.0 

760,584 

21.3 

417.981 

22.0 

633,048 

20.3 

339.496 

« 7-9 

540,649 

19.0 

561,982 

193 

562,067 

19.8 

427,681 

19.6 

376.986 

19-3 

456.794 

193 

1,838,076 

18.8 

440.422 

18.8 

1.204,518 

18.8 

100,931 

19.0 

93.305 

18.5 

6,253,848 

17-5 

1.324,834 

17.7 

600,844 

17.5 

1,360,838 

17.2 

935,371 

17.8 

546,610 

17-4 

502,941 

18.0 

443 . 1 31 

17.4 

639.279 

16.9 

1,345.689 

18.1 

123,501 

19.2 

119.584 

18.6 

232,440 

17.7 

313.745 

17-4 

102,414 

18.3 

99,848 

19.0 

47.298 

18.9 

197,377 

17.6 

109,482 

199 

1.625,916 

16.4 

17.933 

16.3 

295.592 

17.0 

182,860 

16.8 

1,119.531 
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II 

Society and Nature 




3 


Nature and Her Resources 


as a symbol of the unity of life and society. One of the distinc- 
tive appeals of sociology is that it explores the total picture of society at 
the same time that it affords the opportunity for concrete study in special 
fields of social endeavor. While sociology recognizes the essential unity of 
human life and society, it seeks equally to understand the constituent parts 
which go into the making of that total unity. This is nowhere illustrated 
more vividly than in the study of nature and her resources. For, in the first 
place, nature, in the livingness of her materials and in the laws and processes 
of her operations, becomes both symbol and reality of the oneness of life and 
society. And, in the next place, nature and her resources not only typify 
bounty and abundance but reflect laws and strategy through which the 
mastery of nature and the wise use of resources may enrich society or 
through which neglect and waste may impoverish it. This is apparent from 
observations of world society and of concrete cultures such as that of the 
United States. So forcefully has this idea been presented to us of late that 
it is often said that it is not the niggardliness of nature, but the stupidity 
of man that leads to poverty, to the “haves” and the “have-nots” of this 
world, and to the consequent war and suffering which follow in the wake 
of imbalance between men and resources or to exploitation and waste in 
their interrelationships. 

Nature is of three sorts. It must be recalled, however, that there is 
something far more significant about nature than physical life in itself. 
Nature and resources find scarcely half of their measure in air, water, and 
earth. The power and glory of nature are in her laws and in the process of 
growth and evolution and in her capacity to produce; and finally, nature’s 
laws and processes are not only synonymous with science itself but are 
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basic to human nature and human society. In reality, nature is of three 
sorts: the material things of this planet; natural laws and processes; and 
their human counterparts: the social relationships of man and nature and 
of man in nature. 

And so we come to sense that the “elements” of life are just as basic as 
are the elements of numbers and letters. The intangible essence of nature 
and nurture, of beauty and bounty, may be as fundamental as the measures 
of physical wealth. These elements and essences include far more than de- 
scriptions and measures of the visible elements of nature. They include the 
concepts and facts of growth and evolution. They comprehend how things 
grow; how cause and effect work; and how nature’s laws make no allowance 
for ignorance. But more than this, the elements include the story of how 
things are made; how soil is made and wasted; how homes and buildings 
are made; how business is built up; what things cost; and how work of 
what sort results in achievements of what sort. To illustrate, the understand- 
ing of the processes and difficulties through which the farmer works is as 
important as knowing about the rain and the soil. The limitless processes 
through which chemistry utilizes coal and the engineering needed to mine 
it for use or the hazards and hardships of labor in coal-mining are com- 
mensurate with the facts of coal in the earth as a potential resource. 

Nature and resources are also human nature and human resources. Finally, 
we must never lose sight of the fact that the supreme climax of nature is 
in the personality of the individual and the folk of the people. This means 
the continuous recapturing of the fundamental meaning of the inner 
personality and individual differences of people whenever they aspire to be 
appreciated, recognized, loved, rewarded, and praised — and whenever 
they revolt against the opposites. It means that the rediscovery and esteem 
of the folk-personality may be the supreme task of the new world. And all 
this reflects the profound truth that the mere redistribution of resources and 
technology through standardized procedures of machines and industry, 
isolated from the elements of folk life, will never bring harmony and peace 
to the world. The powerful truth is that human resources, constituting the 
basic wealth of all society, cannot be separated from either the laws 
of nature or the land which provides place for folk to live and work for 
folk to do. 

The study of nature as the beginnings of wisdom. In the long road of 
man’s epic search for the explanation of things, the study of nature has 
been “the beginning of wisdom.” This “nature” comprehends all of man’s 
physical environment. It comprehends what we call heredity. It compre- 
hends that which is “natural” in the conditioning influences which nature 
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exerts upon the individual, upon the group, and upon the culture which 
grows up. It is the basis also for the rich philosophic2il and scientific heri- 
tage of “natural laws,” “natural processes,” “natural rights,” and “nat- 
ural science.” It implies much more than all this. The “natural” is associ- 
ated with survival values and with what is considered “good” and “normal” 
as opposed to the “unnatural” — the “artificial” and “abnormal.” The 
natural is, of course, what nature does, or life according to nature, nature 
being the world of physical fact, of living organisms, and of evolutionary 
processes. Manifestly there are physical facts and processes as numerous as 
the world of living things. And of course there are natural and physical 
bases for spiritual and mental processes. And there is, for instance, human 
nature, itself a product of interaction and survival processes. 

The range of natural science. The most important body of facts about 
nature is reflected in natural science. This natural science, grounded in the 
five basic fields of astronomy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology, 
is often characterized as the systematic collection and arrangement of facts 
concerning natural objects or phenomena. Natural science studies all 
things not made by man. It has multiplied its reaches into scores of 
applied branches that have transformed the modern world, and hence 
studies artifacts made by and utilized for man. The sociologist knows that 
every human society has its physical foundation somewhere in the great 
realm of nature, whether this be the geographic foundations of man’s 
habitat and his regional cultural environment or the organic nature of 
man’s body and the biological reality of living people, with all the elements 
of growth and health and habitat. These facts in themselves are elemental 
and fundamental. 

The power of nature. It is necessary to know, therefore, not only 
something of the nature and extent of this natural basis of society, but also 
especially the importance of comparative study of nature and her endow- 
ments. This means a knowledge of the relation between soil and minerals 
and nutrition and productiveness. It means a knowledge of weather and 
airways; of air waves and communication. It means, in general, a sense 
of the range of relationships between man and the three great kingdoms of 
animals, plants, and minerals which are basic to the conditioning and sur- 
vival of all societies in a very practical and realistic way. And, finally, it is 
important to understand something of the power and inexorableness of the 
“laws” of nature; to understand that in the course of human and societal 
development wishful thinking, irresponsible experimentation with human 
life, and loose generalizations may be no more valid in the social world than 
in the natural world. A knowledge of this may well be basic to the explana- 
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tion of much in the modern world that is often called nonlogical and inex- 
plicable but which in reality may be quite logical and easy to explain. 

The regional balance of man. Within recent years sociology has come 
to inquire more realistically and intimately into the interrelationships 
which exist between society and the total natural environment. It is true 
that social theorists have always recognized the general influence of geog- 
raphy and nature upon society. Theoretical ‘‘systems” of explanation of 
society have been predicated on “geographic factors,” “geographical pat- 
terns,” “the physical basis” of society. However, it was not until society 
itself began to observe the extraordinary role of natural resources, the 
regional imbalance of man, the regional patterns of culture, the relation 
of man to natural history, the results of disturbing the balance of nature, 
and the effects of these on war and peace that sociology recognized the full 
meaning of these relationships and the opportunity for new scientific study. 
In the light of what is known it seems clear that the regional balance and 
equality of man, in harmony and equilibrium with resources, culture, and 
situation, will constitute a key problem of the new era of world society. 

All of this, like most aspects of sociological study, is bound up with the 
totality of the cultural situation, including the historical phases and the 
relation of science and technology to the uses of natural wealth and the 
distribution of peoples in relation to abundance and scarcity. Such inquiry 
also seeks knowledge of ecological forces, including optimum adjustment 
between the flora and fauna of the region and the people; between climate 
and general geography, and regional development, as well as the develop- 
ment and waste of resources. In this field, many of the new techniques of 
planning and the new reaches in the co-operation of sociology with other 
sciences may be explored and developed. 

HUMAN SOCIETY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 

Resources a key to understanding society. The role of nature in human 
society is nowhere more richly and comprehensively illustrated than in the 
natural resources. In a way, all that nature affords to man may be compre- 
hended under the term natural resources. The story of nature and earth 
may be read in the story of what the earth and climate offer and do to man 
and his society. Yet their chief significance to the sociologist, outside of the 
facts explaining relationships and evolutionary factors, is found in the use 
which is made of these resources and the part they play in the technical 
and cultural character of the people. In reality, one of the best approaches 
to the understanding of a given society is an inventory of its resources 
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and of their development and utilization by the people of that society. 
Such an inventory implies systematic analysis based upon two main in- 
quiries. The first has to do with the nature and range of resources, and the 
second with their conservation, development, and use. In human society, 
use of resources is of greater significance than range and kind. The story 
of a nation or of a region or any human society begins with the resources 
of the people and the influence of nature’s endowment upon their culture. 
As time goes on, the story continues with more emphasis upon hew the 
people use their resources and what the people do to and with nature and 
the kind of spiritual culture and institutions they develop. 

Resources are what the people have to live on and to do with. Some- 
times they are what men live for and die for in terms of their native lands. 
Nature and resources are always the physical background of the culture of 
people and the wealth of nations. 

Nature’s endowment of man consists not only in the abundance of mate- 
rial natural resources, but also in the tell of time, the cycle of seasons, of 
days and nights, and the incidence of cold and heat, sunshine and rain. 
It consists also in the laws of nature and of science, from which flow inven- 
tion and technology, and of man himself in nature. 

Because nature’s endowment is translated into resources through man’s 
capacity and will to develop, to conserve, and to use wisely, the chief re- 
sources of any society are the people themselves, skilled, trained, and at 
work in the places they live and iu interchange with other peoples and other 
places. 

It is often said that potential resources are not real until they are used 
and that the harnessing of nature is man’s biggest job. It follows that the 
development, conservation, and wise use of resources can make a wealthy 
people in a lovely land, but that man’s exploitation of nature or nature’s 
exploitation of man with the resulting waste of resources can make a poor 
people in a barren land. 

Five general types of resources. Resources are of many sorts. It makes 
little difference how they are designated or classified if the catalogue is 
adequate to help us sense their range and meaning and to make possible 
scientific and practical planning for a better society. 

One way in which this can be done is to classify all resources into five 
main divisions: natural resources, technological resources, money resources, 
human resources, and institutional or cultural resources. 

Sometimes, in making practical inventories, the term wealth is preferred. 
The catalogue then reads: natural wealth, technological wealth, capital 
wealth, human wealth, and institutional wealth. 
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Sometimes these five classes are reduced to three: natural resources or 
wealth, human resources or wealth, and social or cultural resources or 
wealth. In this classification, technological resources are more often cata- 
logued as social or cultural. 

Sometimes these five groupings are reduced to two: natural or material 
resources or wealth and human resources or wealth. In this classification, 
technological wealth belongs in both categories, since science, invention, 
and technology applied to natural resources yield capital wealth but also in 
terms of discoveries, organization, and management they contribute largely 
to institutional and cultural wealth and to the satisfaction and welfare of the 
people. 

Natural resources. Potential natural resources are so abundant that 
they have never yet been fully catalogued. Mountains and rivers, forests 
and plains, climate and situation, are powerful forces not only because of 
the natural resources which they provide, but because of the tremendous 
influence which they exert upon the people and their culture. 

Yet, land and water, minerals and lumber, animals and plants, are no 
more resources than are science and technology when they utilize both the 
materials and the laws of nature to produce continuing and immeasurable 
wealth and power. Nor were the glory-vistas of nature’s beauty made fully 
manifest as spiritual resources until the love of nature and the creative work 
of engineering and the arts were made articulate by human wealth. 

Technological resources. Technological resources not only translate 
natural wealth into capital wealth but transform the face of nature and 
the lives of the people. Science, invention, technology, and skills multiply 
the quantity and quality of useful resources. Not only the basic five sciences 
of chemistry, physics, biology, mathematics, and astronomy, but a hundred 
applications — oceanography and aeronautics, medicine and agriculture, 
machines and power — add limitless resources to the incredible catalogue. 

Scientific research and technological laboratories, testing grounds and 
measuring technics, trained personnel and multiplied robots, are new re- 
sources which make a new world. 

Yet all these are not resources except as processes and products of human 
leadership and skills, education and training, organization and manage- 
ment. Nor can natural resources and scientific discoveries be utilized wisely 
and controlled well except as all our technological wealth is applied to insti- 
tutional wealth, which in turn conserves, develops, and uses wisely again the 
basic human wealth. 

Capital resources. The range and meaning of what is called capital 
resources or wealth may be seen from an examination of their common 
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synonyms: riches, plenty, abundance, fortunes, income. The nature of 
such wealth may also be seen from the sources from which the riches of 
individuals or of nations have come. Thus, in early America, “fortunes” 
were made from the fur trade in which the natural resources of stream and 
field were translated into money or negotiable wealth which in turn came 
to be invested capital. Other fortunes were made in steel and oil, in cotton 
and wheat, from railroads and urban transportation, and from retail and 
wholesale trade and shipping. 

Such wealth is measured in many ways: in money, incomes, bank de- 
posits, invested capital, per capita wealth, value of profits, purchasing 
power, standards of living, expenditures, and, in later years, in corporate 
fortunes and new “billion-dollar industries.” Wealth also is measured in 
terms of evaluation, or “worth,” or natural resources and technological 
resources, as well as in terms of public works and institutional wealth. 

But in whatever form — money, exchange, income, stocks, bonds — 
both the symbol and reality of capital wealth are keys to the utilization of 
all resources and become, therefore, the central measure of what the people 
have “to do with” and “to live on” in material wealth. 

Human resources. It must be clear, however, that the people repre- 
sent the supreme wealth of any society: all other resources have meaning 
only in relation to the people and the society which they represent. “Only 
the people count” is a symbol of the evaluation of human resources. The 
people represent the universal human wealth which is part of the physical 
basis of society even as natural resources and the earth itself. The people 
are both creators and creatures of wealth. In their role as creators they have 
contributed the measurable wealth and institutions and technology that go 
into the making of society. As creatures they are susceptible to physical 
and technological forces. 

And, like other resources, the people are of many sorts. Millions strong, 
the people represent many races and nationalities, many religions and 
political faiths, many occupational levels and many levels of achievement. 
Yet, they cannot be classified only as totals in a census or as blocks of re- 
sources. Old people and young, men and women, children in a million 
homes and a thousand schools, white man, black man, yellow man, brown 
man, they represent this ever-reproducing resource of human society. Of 
what sort and how many, working in how many ways and places, what 
society does to them and for them — these are criteria of the sort of re- 
sources and wealth a region or a nation may have and hold. 

Institutional resources. The institutions of the people, however, con- 
stitute the greatest wealth of all, the products of the people working with 
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nature and culture. The home and family, the school and education, the 
church and religion, the state and government, industry and work, associa- 
tion and the community — these are the main sources of institution2il 
wealth. These millions of homes, of schools, of churches, of helping insti- 
tutions, of agencies of art and literature, of money and exchange, of capital 
and co-operation, and of organization and management make an almost 
unlimited catalogue of the institutional resources that go into the making of 
a rich culture and economy. 

Resources are measured in terms of use. To catalogue all these re- 
sources of a region is the beginning of the task of understanding and 
developing its culture and economy. To sense the meaning and power 
of the aggregate wealth of all kinds is to give momentum'^and concreteness 
to planning and direction. To apply the yardstick of this five-fold frame- 
work of natural, technological, capital, human, and institutional wealth, 
is the first step in translating potentiality into power and in bridging the 
distance between deficiency and abundance. The good society is a society 
capable of translating its natural wealth into capital wealth and then 
utilizing it for the creation and development of the institutions through 
which the lives and culture of its people are enriched. 

The relation of resources to nature and society is especially well im- 
plemented in the natural resources, which are resources for human 
society only in so far as they are used or useful to that society. For the 
American Indian coal was no resource, but in the modem world it is an 
essential resource. However, coal would not be an essential natural re- 
source if technology should develop oil or other fuels to the point where 
they would supplant it. Mines would become holes in the earth, mining 
communities would become abandoned towns, coal would be but a 
constituent part of the earth. Functionally, therefore, natural resources 
may be said to represent nature in the service of m2in or, to turn the other 
side of the coin, man in the mastery of nature. 

The relation of natural resources to society may be illustrated in numer- 
ous other ways. Land and water, the two fundamental resources in enabling 
man to live and prosper, may be used to illustrate the two-way role of each: 
Both land and water may enrich or may impoverish. Land is a basic natural 
asset, but rainfall washing away the hills and fields where row crops are 
planted year after year becomes a liability. In the form of beneficent rain- 
fall, or narrow streams and broad rivers, water is given to soil and animals, 
also to man and for water supply, transportation, and power — the sine 
qua non of life and abundance. Yet, as ruthless floods, sweeping away prop- 
erty and land, water may be one of the most destructive of elements. But 
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the same water, stored in great reservoirs, becomes an essential resource 
for irrigation in barren lands and turns desert into gardens, waste into 
wealth. 

Again, in the northern timber woods around the Great Lakes and the 
Northwest and in the southern piny woods of the Gulf states, forest lands 
were once the symbol and the reality of the chief resource of wealth. Yet 
in the depression era, the exhausted cutover lands became one of the na- 
tion’s chief “problem areas,” producing situations of poverty and pathol- 
ogy* of displaced citizens who had resources no longer for occupation. 
Here the student of sociology checks back and notes the part man has 
played in this imbalance as well as learning the meaning of land re- 
sources. 

Multiple uses of resources. The nature and value of resources will 
depend upon the fimctional use of each lesource. Thus land, quite un- 
suited to productive farming, might be well adapted to building lots for a 
town or city. Great swamps constitute no land resource for agriculture until 
they are drained, yet they are valuable resources when used for wild-life 
sanctuaries. The nature of the Izmd resource depends upon the availability 
of the land for speci2d uses or the skill of man to make it so available. The 
city-planning authority Carol Aronovici has set up thirteen factors which 
make land usable for building purposes — the natural ch 2 U'acter of the raw 
land as a building site; its geographic relation to the community; its quam- 
titative relation to present and future needs; its stability and future possi- 
bilities; its place in the evolving community; its exposure to outer influ- 
ences; its available community services; its obligations as present and 
future investment; its capacity for economic development; the relation of 
the units of ownership to use; the degree of intensity and the variety of de- 
velopment possible; the margin of profit to be derived from additional in- 
vestment and management; emd existing socitd controls over the use of the 
land and their relation to stability of investment and possibility for specu- 
lation. 

On the other hand, the resources not usable in the country or city — 
the mountains and hills, the ravines, the canyons, and the lakes, the forests 
and the deserts — are often the most prized resources for game and wild- 
life conservation, recreation 2md scenic wealth. In the forms of national 
parks, monuments, forests, and wild-life sanctuaries, they are more and 
more regarded as among the greatest of our natural resources. As an index 
to their value, more than fifteen million persons visit these areas each year. 
Indeed, these lands are utilized as one of the greatest means of translating 
waste into resoiurces and wealth. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the total analysis of resources in the United States two major pictures 
appear. One is the kaleidoscopic catalogue of wealth of resources in their 
natural setting of rivers and lakes, mountains and valleys, flora and fauna, 
climate and soil. The other is the measured value of usable resources as 
they have been developed and distributed to the people. So, too, the sociol- 
ogist must find the answer to some of his inquiries about the relation of 
United States society to world society in the facts of resources. Thus North 
America, with a little more than 6 per cent of the people of the world, has 
resources in many fields that indicate the nature of her power and wealth. 
For instance. North America is credited with these percentages of total 
world production: a little more than 6o per cent of crude petroleum, 72 per 
eent of motor vehicles, 50 per cent of ginned cotton, 40 per cent of electric 
energy and water power, and 30 per cent of coal; and produces nearly a 
third of the world’s milk and meat. How these ratios and others like them 
will shift is a part of the picture to be explored further as world society 
r hang es and adapts its technology and science to new needs. 

America offered rich endovoments Jor a new society. Yet, more specifically, 

what was the range and kind of natural endowment which made men want 
to conquer the wilderness of the New World? The primal foundation was 
two-fold. First, there were such geographical and ecologicail backgrounds 
as were essential to the development of any human society; and, second, 
there was something more, something very special, partly embodied in a 
catalogue of the elements of American nature, and partly in the distinctive 
features that greeted the newcomers to American shores. These elements 
reflect further that abundance of natural reserves which were to ensure the 
rapid growth and continued development of a new society. Here, then, 
were early natural foundations of the new nation: 

The password “primeval,” of immeasurable resources, everywhere man- 
ifest, pchnin g a natuTtil glory and grandeur before ever Greece and Rome 
came of age. 

Beauty and mystery and awe-inspiring power in mountain and stream, 
land and distance, enough to kindle the aspiration, the curiosity, and the 
worship of any race of men. 

The eternal storehouse of a sustentation tirea adequate to support life 
and to ensure the survival of the group. 

The optimum convergence of many factors of situation and resources, 
of necessity and ingenuity, of folk and work. 
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The stimulating and constraining power of a climate of extraordinary 
range and consistency. 

The essenti2il resources needed for all the primary occupations — hunt- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, mining, and farming. 

The master pattern of ruthless frontier strategy and survival. 

And always the time-quality in the resistless flow of the seasons and the 
never-failing cycle of suns. 

What was it that brought the great migration to America? To under- 
stand this America and its rugged road to now; to love its rocks 2md rills; 
its woods and templed hills; and to project its future course, is to sense the 
meaning of all of this. For here were natural endowments of nature happily 
converging with the new migrations of men breaking away from European 
patterns of bondage. Yet there were other distinctive factors that the first 
setders and the later colonists were to discover, definitive forces of survival 
and growth which would determine the outcome of many a future issue. 
That is, in addition to those traits which appear common to the begin- 
nings of all societies, there were certain distinctive features in the American 
horizons that, from the earliest days, foreshadowed the shape of things to 
come; that tempered the new democracy; that conditioned the develop- 
ment of the future regions and people of that United States; and set the 
stage for new world survival. 

Before the white man was the American Indian. One of these distinctive 
features, insepeirable from landscape and continent, was ever the lleeing 
American Indian, himself a sort of personification of nature. Sometimes 
he was slipping shyly through the trees or along the streams; sometimes 
boldly becoming a part of the landscape, as if he ran down from App2ila- 
chia to the sea to be the first welcomer to the strangers; sometimes terrible, 
savage, and vengeful, sometimes indescribably pathetic, auid zis simple and 
beautiful as nature folk; but always an unforgettable picture. 

As the early frontier settlements advanced farther upstream and into 
the interior, Indian man and nature were still inseparable forces of the new 
continent. If the Americem legend has often been portrayed as the epic of 
the pioneer in the mastery of frontier, the Indian was always inseparably 
associated with the frontier. It was so in the coastal plains; it was so in the 
plateaus and highlands and the mountain ranges of the Appalachians; it 
was so through the Cumberland Gap and “old Kaintuck” and in the Ohio 
country. It was so from Champlain’s inland sea to the Great Lakes and on 
down the Mississippi; it was so as ever the frontier became west and farther 
west; and it was pre-eminently so in the plains of the Far West. 
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The Indian was primitive natural society. If America was frontier and 
that frontier was nature, then nature was in part the Indian, the aboriginal, 
and America was of nature and Indian, twin hosts and enemies to all new- 
comers. Nature was with the Indian; nature was the Indian. The Indian 
heritage was of the essence of nature and the continent, not only because 
the American Indians, a million strong, were part and parcel of the conti- 
nent to be conquered and taken; but also because the Indian culture was 
natural; because Indian tribes and languages exhibited an extraordinary 
consistency in cultural-natural-geographic clusterings into religions; and 
because, of all cultures and peoples, the American Indians have personified 
nature and earth, the wilderness, rivers, trees, and colors, and animal 
partnership which existed for the glory of natural struggle and survival or 
for death and the long sleep of nature. This magnificent America of nature’s 
heritage which we have sketched was the America which faced the first 
Europeans coming across the Atlantic to found a new society. 
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Definitions and Examples 

A number of words in this chapter are used with special sociological 
meanings in addition to their customary meanings. We use the term 
organic frequently to mean elemental, essential to living entities, to survival. 
That is organic which, if taken away, would result in death or decay. 
Interpreting human society analogically, as an organism, the folk culture 
is organic in that it is a constant in all living societies. Or the states of the 
United States are organic in the sense that, if they were eliminated, there 
would be a new type of America. 

When we define ecology as the science which studies the adjustment of 
organisms to environment, we mean by organism the living plant or 
animal; when this definition is applied as human ecology it refers to 
human society as an entity existing alongside nature’s plant-and-animal 
society. To illustrate again, grass was organic in the natural economy 
of a region which became the Dust Bowl when nature was thrown out 
of balance. 

When we use the term unity of life and society it is in the sense that society 
and the individual are inseparable and the individual himself is a living 
organism inseparable from nature. Every social experience has a natural 
history or background. Nature knows no favoritism to group or class. The 
laws of nature, of cause and effect, work in human society as everywhere 
else. We use the term natural often both in the sense of an attribute of nature 
(as opposed to artificial) and in the sense of organic survival. That is, the 
natural is the capacity of an organism to function successfully within the 
framework erf its geographic environment and its inherent endowment. 
Thus primitive behavior would be natural in the places where the prim- 
itives live but not natural in Los Angeles or Chicago, let us say. This is the 
essential meaning of the word when we characterize folk culture as natural 
and state civilization as artificial. 

We use the term symbol often to indicate more than analogy. There is 
no contradiction in making symbol and reality synonymous when we speak 
of folkways and mores as being both symbol and reality of culture. The 
folkways and the mpres, which we have already defined, stand in the place 
of formal control yet are so real that they actually have the function of con- 
trol and are instrumental in the development of formal laws and institu- 
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tions. Symbol is a more vivid and effective general term than analogy and 
the colorless word representation. 

The term process is used often in two ways. First, in this chapter, the term 
is used primarily as the processes of nature, which means the orderly, log- 
ical procedures of operations; practically the laws of nature. In later chap- 
ters, and in sociological texts, socid process means primarily interaction 
between and among forces and organisms, as between society and nature 
or between social forces. Adaptation, accommodation, assimilation, and 
some numerous other processes explained in Chapter 30 are illustrations 
of processes of social interaction. * 

The term primeval is used to indicate time-quality involved in phenomena 
or traits which stem from the first order of nature. The term sustentation 
area was used by Franklin H. Giddings to mean an area or a region capable 
of sustaining life. From the study of the sustentation area he came to define 
circumstantial pressure as forces of nature which condition man in contradis- 
tinction to societal pressure. The terms wealth and resources are used as co-or- 
dinate rather than synonymous words. More accurately wealth is riches 
whereas resources implies the sources from which riches may come. Wealth 
is a term of special meaning in economics, in which resources would often 
be defined as raw materials or reserves. Both terms are useful provided the 
difference in meaning is understood. 

Assignments and Questions 

One aspect of the relation of nature to man and society is omitted in the 
text. In this book the assumption is that the student of elementary sociology 
will not need to give much time to the study of the theories of evolution as 
they relate to man’s kinship to animals. At most it is important to know 
they exist to the end that those who wish to specialize on the biological or 
anthropological analogies may know where to look. The student however 
will want to know about the great principle of organic evolution which 
permeates all life. 

I. In so far as the student of introductory sociology may wish to follow up 
the elemental facts with reference to early man, he can find characteristic 
sociological approaches in Frank H. Hankins’ Introduction to the Study oj 
Society y Part ii; Hornell Hart’s The Technique of Social Progress, pages 25-48; 
Franklin H. Giddings’ Civilization and Society, pages 74-88; Jerome Davis, 
Harry Elmer Barnes and others* An Introduction to Sociology, pages 3-132; 
Charles Horton Cooley, Robert Cooley Angell and Lowell Julliard 
Carr’s Introductory Sociology, pages 1-17; Frank W. Blackmar and John 




The tragedy of Nature; when man’s two great resources of water and land are translated 
into two great deficits. Soil erosion and waste, and the run-off of a beneficent rainfall com- 
bine, through lack of foresight and planning, to make poor men living on poor land, turned 
back to the briers and foxes, above and below, illustrations of land typical of milliom of 
acres of eroded waste land in America. 
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Lewis Gillin’s Outlines of Sociology ^ pages 51 -“271; and others. So, too, 
representative treatment by the cultural anthropologists may be found 
on pages 1-87 of A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology^ pages 212-250; of Clark 
Wissler’s Man and Culture^ pages 7-22; of Ralph Linton’s The Study of Man, 
and in many others. If the student wishes to inquire into the antiquity of 
man from the viewpoint of evolution or biology, he can find an adequate 
elementary picture in chapter ix of H. H. Newman’s Evolution^ Yesterday 
and Today; or John M. Tyler’s earlier Man in the Light of Evolution, 

2. Consider the following concept of evolution from H. E. Crampton’s The 
Doctrine of Evolution^ page 1 : “The Doctrine of Evolution is a body of prin- 
ciples and facts concerning the present condition and past history of the 
living and lifeless things that make up the universe. It teaches that natural 
processes have gone on in the earlier ages of the world as they do today, 
and that natural forces have ordered the production of all things about 
which we know.” 

3. Does H. H. Newman’s definition of evolution apply to human society? 
See his Evolution, Yesterday and Today, pages 102, 103, 164, 165, 169. It is 
now generally agreed that isolation of some sort is an essential factor in 
organic evolution. Of itself, evolution does not produce anything new, but 
it works hand in hand with mutation, heredity, and selection to produce 
new species. It aids chiefly in giving new types a chance to establish them- 
selves and prevents them from being wiped out by interbreeding with the 
much more numerous individuals of the parent species. 

4. In his Lester F, Ward, The American Aristotle, page 184, Samuel Chugerman 
says, “Probably the clearest and most brilliant epitome of evolution is to 
be found in the first volume of Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, If those who run 
also read, they can learn from it that evolution is the law of development, 
of natural change and growth as opposed either to chance or special 
(Divine) creation.” 

5. Explore further the premises that nature is of three sorts: (a) natural 
elements such as water, soil, minerals, and so on; (b) nature’s processes 
of growth, evolution, laws; (c) human nature. 

6. Explore the premises in Hans Kelsen’s Society and Nature, A Sociological 
Inquiry, 

7. What is meant by natural laws? Natural rights? 

8. Report on Amram Scheinfcld’s Women and Men, showing how biological 
factors and natural forces combine with training and environment to 
produce the behavior patterns of men and women as we know them. 

9. What is the explanation of The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes 
as interpreted in the book of the same title by Gunnar Landtman? 






Land as the Alain Resource for Wealth and Living 

Nature is benevolent and also ruthless when wasted land exacts its price of poor men. above: 
Percentage of land in the United States in which erosion reflects at least 25% lop soil lost, 
Ilere man and nature are out of balance — see Dust Bowl as an Ecological phenomena, 
below: Percentage of land in first three grades — excellent, good, fair — ■ Note the rich 
farming lands of the Middle States. 
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10. What are the implications of Frederick J. E. Woodbridge’s characteriza- 
tion of nature as the domain in which both knowledge and happiness are 
pursued. See his An Essay on J^ature. 

11. Of the natural resources, is it likely that land exercises a greater influence 
upon society than any other? What was the Sumner-Keller “man-land 
ratio”? See their Science of Society, 

12. Make a critical appraisal of Hermann R. Muelder’s and David M. Delo’s 
Tears of This Land as it relates American history to “soil, sand, rocks, wind, 
water, and rain, grass and trees, bread and butter of real life.” 

13. To what extent is Darrell H. Davis’ The Earth and Man a valuable book 
for sociologists? 

14. Is it possible that some of the laws of nature are broken not only in such 
levels as a Dust Bowl experience but in modern technology and the sub- 
stitution of machines for men? 

15. Compare human and natural resources of the several continents of the 

world. See Statistical Year-Books of the League of Nations; Population Index; 
Foreign Commerce Tear Book^ International Yearbook of Agricultural 

Statistics, igjS-igjg; Economic Almanacs of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board: 1940 and 1941--1942; Inter American Statistical Institute, 
Statistical Activities of American Nations, J941, 

16. What role have land and other abundant natural resources played in the 
development of the United States as a material culture and in the develop- 
ment of an American philosophy? 

17. Sketch the total land picture of the United States as a nation and as it is 
made up of regions., 

18. What evidences from contemporary society can be given that seem to bear 
out the fact that the marginal limits of waste and wear of the land, water, 
forests, or minerals have been reached? 

19. What is meant by the statement that “all progress must be in harmony 
with nature”? In what ways has technology failed to take cognizance of 
this? What have been the results? 

20. Check the introductory sociology texts of Kimball Young, R. L. Sutherland 
and J. L. Woodward, John L. and John P. Gillin, for special study of 
society and nature. See also the other texts mentioned in the paragraphs 
following. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, chapters i, 
II, VI, VIII, ix-xi, XXVI, and xxix. Sociology as it studies man as a product of 
society. The biological and psychological bases of social behavior. The personality 




Nature’s endowment in scenic beauty, symbolic of the search for balance between man 
and nature. Northeast, Southeast, Northwest and Far West and Southwest — rhododendron 
wild and gardened; dogwoods, in forest and in park, reflect a part of the beautification of 
Ameidca’s landscape, above, rhododendron picture and below, dogwoods in the Spring- 
time. 
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development of the child; drives, complexes, and conflicts of human growth; and 
the task of adjustment in society. Man as he adapts himself to the world of nature 
and remakes his natural environment into products to be used in building a cul- 
ture. Economic organization seen to depend on the tools man has to use and how 
well he can organize the resources around him. Social adequacy as it is measurable 
in terms of variability and basic uses of raw materials. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study qfMan^ chapters i, iv, v, xiii, and xv. The anthropological 
origins of man; the innate qualities that determine the nature and form of human 
society. The human mentality as a raw material in culture building. The primitive 
society and its extensive use of the land, game, plant life, and bodies of water in 
the natural habitat. Social patterns shaped by the degree of advancement in cul- 
tural development and the amassing and wise use of natural advantages. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology^ chapters ii-xii and xvin. 
The utilization and influence of the resources of nature in every phase of primitive 
life: food, dress and ornamentation, houses, handicrafts, trade and transportation, 
amusement, war, and art. Efforts of the family, clan, and tribe through govern- 
ment, religion, and economic organization to transform the materials and energies 
of nature into social valuables. 

Lundberg, George A. : Foundations of Sociology^ chapters i, in, v-vm, and x. The 
corollaries and implications of the physical sciences for sociology. The theories 
and important facts concerning human group behavior and the societal processes. 
Economic behavior of man; the major aspects of economic patterns. The relative 
values involved in the attempts of man to equalize the ratio of wants to satisfactions. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapters i, ii, vii, and viii. The part 
played by natural resources in the development of a mechanized civilization. 
Agitation for the conversion of more raw materials into power and new energies, 
economy of production, normality of consumption, and the socialization of creative 
activity. The need of our technological civilization for new cultural values and a 
type of progress accompanied by an organic ideology. Assimilation of the machine 
as a means of simplifying the cultural environment and utilizing all of man’s 
achievements for the creation of a humane society. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapters v and vi. The regional approach 
in the study of society and the many aspects in which such an approach is an 
attempt to find the organic and natural order of life. Human and cultural values 
to be found by man in a culture that follows balanced lines of growth rather than 
those values born of a man-made urban order. Regionalism includes the recogni- 
tion of natural resources as the raw materials for societal development. Regional 
planning comprehends the use of the natural landscape as a site, resource, structure, 
and theater. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapters ii-iv, vi, and xxvn. The 
important relation of social problems to the waste and misuse of the nation’s 
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natural resources. The natural potentialities of the country and a program of 
physical planning. Examination of the biological and psychological background 
of the American people proposed as an approach to the study of American society 
and its problems. Education and democracy interpreted as means of developing 
and making the wisest use of our natural and social inheritance. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
chapters iii, iv, xviii. The natural regions of the United States as a background to 
understanding the six cultural regions. An inventory of the natural resources of the 
Northwest, Middle West, Far West, Northeast, Southeast, and Southwest. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ chapters i, iii-v, xiv; 
pages 33-34, 120-24, 476, 569-582. Emphasizes the comparative influence of 
natural environment, heredity, and group life on learning and behavior. The 
problem of social change as a process of accumulation through differing rates of 
growth effectuated by natural environment and collective behavior factors. Use 
of natural resources by prehistoric and primitive peoples, especially the Eskimos. 
Effect of natural resources on standard of living and culture. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions y chapters 2-5. Nature as a deter- 
minant and as a conditioner of human group behavior. The biological, physi- 
ological, and psychological factors that are basic to an understanding of the matrix 
of individual, group, and institutional interrelationships that make up society. 

See Rupert B. Vance’s All These People, Give his concept of human resources. 

See David E. LilienthaPs TVA; Democracy on the March. Show how all resources 
are conserved and co-ordinated. 

See The Pacific Northwest: A Regional^ Human and Economic Survey of Resources and 
Development^ edited by Otis W. Freeman and Howard H. Martin. 

Recent Social Trends^ Introduction, pages xv, xvi, xx, chapter ii; pages 220, 1300, 
1328, 1350. Problems of minerals, power, and land — with conservational sug- 
gestions: increasing use of scrap metal, growing difflculties of mining, rise of water 
power, evidences of mineral depletion and shifts in sources of supply, economic 
organization of mining and its effects on the waste of resources, scattering of 
ownership of mineral property and conflict of local interest as obstacles, rooted in 
English common law, to unification of policy among producers. Need for con- 
servation. Problem of land: how to control use of land for continuous adjustment 
of production to consumption. Depletion of soil resources. Advances in agricultural 
technique. Trends in agricultural and forest land utilization; causes of regional 
shift in crop areas. Possibilities of development of a village life toward solution of 
the problem of the drain of rural wealth to cities. Conservation and development 
of natural resources have retained same relative emphasis at the end as at the 
beginning of period: government aid increased proportionately to civil activities 
as a whole. Expenditures for experiment stations charted. 
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Th£ Great Problem: In Search of the Regional Balance of Man and Resources 


COUNTRIES RANKING FIRST AND SECOND IN PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT 
HUMAN, AGRICULTURAL, AND MINERAL RESOURCES 

1937 


RESOURCE 

FIRST 

SECOND 

Population 

China 

India 

Land Area 

Russia 

China 

Wheat 

Russia 

United States 

Rye 

Russia 

Germany 

Rice 

China 

India 

Corn 

United States 

Brazil 

Oats 

Russia 

United States 

Coffee 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Tea 

India 

Ceylon 

Vegetable Oil 

China 

India 

Potatoes 

Russia 

Germany 

Cocoa 

Gold Coast 

Brazil 

Fish Catch 

Japan 

United States 

Meat 

United States 

Germany 

Milk and Dairy Products 

United States 

Germany 

Wool 

Australia 

United States 

Cotton 

United States 

India 

Silk 

Japan 

China 

Tobacco 

China 

United States 

Cane Sugar 

India 

Cuba 

Coal 

United States 

Great Britain 

Lignite 

Germany 

Czecho-Slovakia 

Petroleum 

United States 

Russia 

Iron Ore 

United States 

Russia 

Rubber 

Malaya States 

Netherland Indies 

Copper 

United States 

Chile 

Z^nc 

United States 

Germany 

Lead 

United States 

Canada 

Silver 

United States 

Canada 

Gold 

U. of S. Africa 

United States 

Aluminum 

United States 

Germany 

Tin 

Malaya States 

Netherland Indies 

Tungsten 

China 

Burma 

Antimony 

China 

Mexico 

Chromite 

S. Rhodesia 

Turkey 

Manganese 

Russia 

India 

Nickel 

Canada 

New Caledonia 

Mercury 

Italy 

Spain 


source: by ALICE DAVIS, STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, I940/4I. 
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In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 


General R£adings from the Library 

Chase, Stuart, Rich Land^ Poor Land; Paris, Ellsworth, The Nature of Human 
Nature; Giddings, Franklin H., Civilization and Society^ chapters i-iii; Humbert, 
Archer B., Soil, Its Influence on the History of the United States; Johnson, Gerald W., 
The Wasted Land; Kelsen, Hans, Society and Nature, A Sociological Inquiry; Landtman, 
Gunnar, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes; Lord, Russell R., Behold 
Our Land; McAdic, A. G., Man and Weather; Muelder, Hermann R., and Dclo, 
David M., Tears of This Land; Mukerjee, Radhakamal, Regional Sociology; National 
Resources Committee, Energy Resources and National Policy: Report of the Energy 
Resources Committee, January, 1939 (sec a dozen other reports of this committee) ; 
Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill, American Regionalism; Odum, 
Howard W., Southern Regions of the United States; Sauer, Carl O., Man in Nature; 
Scheinfeld, Amram, Women and Men; Smith, J. Russell, Men and Resources: A Study 
of North America and Its Place in World Geography; Sumner, William Graham, Folk- 
ways; Ward, Robert DeC., Climates of the United States; Whitman, Walt, Leaves of 
Grass; Whitney, Milton, Soil and Civilization; Wisslcr, Clark, The Relation of Nature 
to Man in Aboriginal America; Woodbridge, Frederick J. E., An Essay on Nature; 
Zimmerman, Erich W., World Resources and Industries. 


In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

•I . What is the nature and purpose of the agency. Friends of the Land? Describe 
its work and give samplings from its publication. 

2. What state and regional agencies are at work in the field of conservation? 
Private? Public? 

3. What are the chief national agencies in the field of resource conservation: 
(a) voluntary, (b) governmental? 

4. A case study of the National Audubon Society, including its successes and 
failures, would give a good picture of social organization and processes. 

5. A similar case study of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would prove interesting. (A beginning would be the biography of the 
S.P.C.A. founder, Henry Bergh: Angel in Top Hat^ by Zelma Steele, pub- 
lished 1942.) 

6. An inventory of learned societies that include action as well as study 
would make a worthwhile piece of research. 
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7. Trace the origin and development of the movement in education for 
“resources education.” In this connection check on John E. Ivey’s Chan- 
neling Research into Education. 

8. The most significant action or administrative agency in this field was the 
National Resources Committee, later the National Resources Planning 
Board, funds for which were discontinued by Congress in 1941. Describe 
the work of the N.R.P.B. 

9. Review the studies of the N.R.P.B. on river drainage basins. How many 
major river valleys did they delineate? 

10. Report on the National Resources Committee three-part analysis of 
Research: A National Resource. To what extent was this an inventory of 
technological resources? 

1 1 . Using the numerous published studies of the TVA, describe the Authority 
as an action agency for resource conservation and use. 

12. What have been the conflicting issues involved in the TVA’s development 
of regional resources? 

13. What other river valley authorities might be so organized as action agen- 
cies? What is meant by M.V.A.? 

14. What regional planning agencies have devoted attention to regional 
resources? 



4 


Ecological and Geographical Factors of Society 


ond nature are inseparable. We have pointed out in previous 
chapters how, within the great frame of reference which we call nature, 
there are inseparable relationships between elements of human society and 
nature. There are abundant evidences to indicate the nature and range of 
these interrelationships. Some are found in the physical backgrounds of 
society, in man’s biological bases, and in nature’s laws and processes of 
growth, pressure, and penalty. Some evidences are recorded in the great 
religions of man as they assume a close relationship between God and na- 
ture, or as they direct man through nature to God. Some are found in the 
history of the role man has ascribed to nature and others are to be found 
in the heritage of art, literature, and philosophy. Still other evidences arc 
reflected in the recurring patterns of human thought which seek to join 
natural science and philosophy, or science and religion, and to bridge the 
distance between mankind’s knowledge and theory and his needs and de- 
sires. All of these interrelationships and the multiple evidences of their 
reality are many times reinforced in a new world where technology, fabri- 
cated of physical science, joins all mankind together in human relationships, 
the nature and future of which will be determined by the kind of world 
the social sciences may help develop. 

Ecology contributes much. All these general relationships are a part 
of the system or framework through which sociology searches for reality in 
the modern world. Here sociology calls upon ecology, the science of the 
relationship between organisms and environment, and finds it a most im- 
portant aid in the study of the relation of man and his society to the land 
and all of the natural environment. Consistently in this search for under- 
standing sociology tries to co-ordinate its work with the physical sciences 


82 . 
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and the other social sciences. Consistently it studies the balance between 
animals and plants; between these and the land and resources for their de- 
velopment; and the regional balance of man in all these relationships. 
Sociology may thus anticipate society at its best when there has been ap- 
proximated the perfect adjustment between man and his physical environ- 
ment, and thence consequently the best possible cultural adjustment within 
the total framework which we call society. 

Geography contributes much. Sociology not only seeks to understand 
the functional relationship between organisms and their environment but 
especially the relationship between society and its physical environment. 
Still more it seeks to know the nature of that environment and its condition- 
ing influence upon culture. In this search for special knowledge of physio- 
graphic backgrounds, sociology finds its chief support in the increasingly 
comprehensiye science of geography. For geography, once the relatively 
elementary science which studied the physical facts of earth and described 
the location of places and peoples, has come to put its chief focus upon 
human factors and relationships. Thus the geographers not only explore 
what was originally called physical geography, then specialize in what was 
called human geography, economic geography, and p)olitical geography, 
but consolidate their total inquiries to include the whole range of man’s 
relation to the earth and its resources. 

So comprehensive has geography become that it is increasingly closely 
related to ecology, regionalism, and demography as the study bf people in 
the places where they live. More than ever, from now on, the sociologist 
must have the help of the geographer in understanding and describing the 
physical and cultural environment of people the world over. The ecologist’s 
researches into functional relationship and the geographer’s facts about 
the total physical environment will help to tie together the people of the 
world, distribute their resources more fairly, and make a new global world 
of interrelationships. 

Ecology studies the natural processes closest to man. Ecology, a science 
of natural relationships, holds a three-fold interest and value for the sociol- 
ogist. In the first place, ecology, as the study of the relation of the organism 
to environment, comes near to understanding that great part of nature 
which is closest to man. Here, analyzed, interpreted, and explained, is 
nature in all of its zoological and botanical glory and power. And, in in- 
quiring into the resemblances and differences between the human commu- 
nity and the animal and plant community, students are continuously trying 
to discover analogies to human society. In the second place, from the point 
of view that sociology needs to discover and develop increasingly more 
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effective scientific methods, ecology does offer many an object lesson in 
precise definition and systematic classification. Ecology, through its skills 
in classification and observation, its close correlation between geography 
and biology, and its definite laws of ‘‘biomes,” “climaxes,” “succession,” 
and other processes, provides the sociologist with an example of scientific 
method. In the third place, ecology is being expanded into what the ecolo- 
gists themselves call the application of their science to the life of man and 
what the sociologists call human ecology. The new regionalism is sometimes 
called world ecology. In addition to the many relationships in the natural 
world which can be compared to relationships in human society, the sociol- 
ogists who have pioneered in human ecology stress the roles of competition 
and adjustment in human society. 

Ecology is the comparative study of societal adjustment. In utilizing the 
ecological approach, the sociologist will sense the immensity of the rela- 
tionship of time and space to the evolution of regions, and the inevitability 
of the consequences following on disturbance to “the balance of nature” 
by whatever means. He will get a new sense of the unity of all nature and 
of all society in a way that could not be achieved in any other study. An 
important consideration in any general introduction to ecology is the con- 
cept that life and environment arc interchangeable in the sense that one 
docs not really exist without the other. To illustrate from the elementary 
study of physics, it is sometimes difficult for the student to realize that when 
a giant tree crashes to the earth in some primeval forest, there is no sound — 
unless there are ears there to hear it. Sound is not in the falling tree, but 
in the human or animal organ receptive to its waves. In some such way the 
student of sociology, from the study of ecology, will realize that “life con- 
sists essentially of a process of interchange between the life substance or 
protoplasm and the environment.” It is so in organic nature; so in the pro- 
toplasm from which the human being evolves. By the same token, the 
powerful conditioning influence of environment finds its genesis in this 
relationship between the organism and the environment. 

And so ecology studies living things, not as individuals themselves, but 
“as members of a complex network of interconnected organisms” function- 
ing in a similar complex environment which includes physical nature, 
other units in the species, and other organisms in the same species. In many 
ways this is quite analogous to the role of the individual in human society. 
And the ecologist is likely to feel that, by using the resources and techniques 
of all the branches of i^iological science, he is likely to attain “the nearest 
approach to the truth concerning life that science is likely to obtain.” 
Accordingly, the emerging and widening range of this study of life now 
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comprehends plant ecology, animal ecology, and human ecology. It is 
interesting to note that in 1869, when Ernst Haeckel invented the term 
ecology^ he based it on the Greek word which meant house or dwelling, and 
it is, therefore, quite appropriate that ecology should come to comprehend 
the human habitat as well as plant and animal habitats. 

Ecology explores natural communities and cultural capacity. There are 
other important aspects of ecology for the sociologist. One is that it is a 
science of communities. Another is that it measures the carrying capacity 
of human culture, which involves all wild environment in the utilization 
of natural resources in all of their regional aspects. This is of the greatest 
significance to the social theory involved in our present text, which explores 
what we call the marginal theory of survival. This raises the question of 
how big and how complex; how technological and how specialized; how 
artificial and how superimposed society may become before it starts decay- 
ing. Or, stated differently, the margin of survival may be reached when 
the demands of artificial society through supcrtechnology exceed the 
adjusting capacities of the organism. Such an explanation of the decline of 
civilizations may well be studied together with the theories of Spengler 
and others which assume an inevitable natural cycle of growth and decay 
as in the analogy of childhood, youth, manhood, and old age, or spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 

Human ecology as the regional balance of man. One of the first ap- 
proaches to the study of human ecology by sociologists was Radhakamal 
Mukerjee’s pioneer textbook on Regional Sociology^ which he has followed 
by many articles on distribution and succession and on the concepts of 
balance and organization. All this is of importance in the sociologist’s 
study of the region, which Mukerjee defines as “an area where many dis- 
similar species of inhabitants adapt themselves to a common existence, so 
that the ecological community as a whole keeps on.” He warns repeatedly 
that man and his social organization as an integral part of the region pros- 
per or are doomed as the region as a whole prospers or is doomed. He 
p)oints out that social ecology may reveal that in crowded regions the dis- 
regard of regional balance, the result of population pressure, ultimately 
may lead “both man and his habitat to a common doom.” Man is often 
guilty of actions that bring the disharmonies which finally mean his own 
failure in that region. “Of all animals,” wrote Mukerjee, “man has not 
planned his effort and food supply as a species on a contributing basis, and 
the appellation Homo Stultus is nowhere more applicable than in rich regions 
laid waste after a few generations of his brilliant and wasteful achievement. 
Civilization.” 
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Human ecology as the study of urban areal distribution. At the University 
of Chicago, American human ecology had its rise primarily in the work of 
Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. Their studies of urban areas in 
the city of Chicago resulted in a large body of material dealing with the 
areal distribution of social phenomena. Other surveys of concrete social 
problems, of crime or delinquency or poverty have resulted, in which the 
analyses of areal distribution of phenomena are entitled ecological. Roderick 
D. McKenzie extended his inquiries into urban regions and emphasized 
the element of time along with those of space and competition. ^‘Human 
ecology,” wrote McKenzie, “differs from demography and human geog- 
raphy in that the main object of attention is neither the population aggre- 
gate nor the physical-cultural habitat, but rather the relations of man to 
man. The human ecologist, obtaining his point of view and some of his 
concepts from the plant and animal ecologists, concerns himself with the 
nexus of sustenance and place relations of the individuals and institutions 
which give the community its characteristic form and organization.” 
According to McKenzie, the underlying assumption of competition was 
the fact that struggle is associated with the function of order. The ecological 
unit of “the communal organism” comprehended “an aggregation of in- 
dividual persons, a geographical and cultural habitat, and an interrelated 
and interdependent biosocial unity.” 

GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN HUMAN SOCIETY 

Although ecology and geography are so intimately related that they are 
sometimes considered the same, geography contributes more to the total 
description of the physical environment of all organisms including man and 
his society. There is, for instance, the whole of the earth’s climates of hot 
and cold, wet and dry, sunshine and cloud, storm and flood, and all their 
variations from region to region. There is the soil with its hundreds of vary- 
ing types suitable for the growth of thousands of species of plants for food 
and drugs. From the earth’s geology there is the great world of minerals for 
power and commerce, for food and ornament. The soil is the foundation 
of agriculture and mining, of hunting, fishing, and forestry — primary 
industries basic to all early cultures. Here, too, are rivers and waters basic 
to commerce and travel, fishing and trapping, and recreation and power — 
molders of civilizations. Here, too, are mountains and valleys, situation 
and isolation, again basic factors in the development of peoples and cul- 
tures. And all of these are distributed in varying character by regions and 
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by areas all over the world, so that the study of society must assume the 
study of what has been called “the geographic pattern of mankind.’’ 

Here, as in the case of ecology and of the broader aspects of biology, the 
student will find a two-fold objective of his study, the one seeking to under- 
stand the facts of nature and the other the relation of these facts to man and 
his society. Here also he will come to study not only what geographic in- 
fluences do to man, but how mankind has mastered and changed his en- 
vironment, especially through the techniques of communication and trans- 
portation as well as multiple other inventions. As the student of sociology 
progresses in understanding the world, he is presently at home with the 
savage or the civilized, with the forces of nature or the organizations of 
society that have grown up to meet the needs of survival in all kinds of 
situations. This, again, is “the beginning of wisdom.” 

Geographic factors are powerful in the development of culture. The under- 

standing of society in relation to geography is not only bound up with the 
historical development of man in his geographic patterns, but of the theory 
and .thought upon the subject. In substance, summarized from many 
sources, the role of geographic factors in the development of human society 
may be stated variously about as follows. First, there are certain general 
effects of geography. Man is the child of the earth. They cannot be sepa- 
rated. History and geography go hand in hand. Culture and geography 
are inseparable. The earth feeds, mothers, constrains, and develops man 
and his society. The land molds the people and the people mold the land. 
Rivers and mountains, valleys and plains affect the religion, the literature, 
the art, the philosophy of the people. There are no exceptions in the long 
road of evolution. There are also geographic effects upon economic life. The 
struggle for existence is a struggle for land, for space, for resources. Rivers 
and harbors afford means for transportation, food and power, and towns 
and cities grow up around them. Rich land means rich people. Climate, 
land, and situation give a people economic opportunity. Natural resources 
of all sorts are basic to high standards of economy. All sorts of conflict, in- 
cluding war, have arisen because of needs or desires for better resources. 
Some theorists hold that the problem of distribution of men and resources 
in balance between the two is a supreme problem of societal adjustment. 
There are also many effects of geography upon political life. Even though 
the newer geopolitics was overpublicized inaccurately as a specifically 
Nazi political theory, nevertheless geography is basic to most nations and 
to their expansion, either by peaceful methods or war. But especially geo- 
graphic factors condition the nature of laws and institutions. The older 
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theories held that men in colder regions were more austere, courageous, 
and inclined to fight, and, contrariwise, the inhabitants of warmer climates 
were less warlike. There were also many theories of the general effect of 
climate upon people and their cluture. 

ECOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY 

We have already pointed out the significance of the physical continent 
with its great resources that makes America distinctive, and we have 
sketched something of the balance of man and nature in the United States. 
From this viewpoint the whole of the United States may well be envisaged 
as a laboratory for the study of human ecology and geography. It is gen- 
erally assumed that higher types of culture and civilization bring a more 
complete adaptation and mastery of the physical environment. Yet the 
story of man’s civilization is also a story of exploitation and waste of re- 
sources. This C2in be illustrated by many regions where technology and 
science have been used by man to remake the geographical landscape to 
fit a desired cultural pattern; but also by other regions where the prevail- 
ing mode has been, and is, one of waste. 

Illustrations are so numerous as to make selection difficult. There are 
the negative exhibits of the Dust Bowl and the cutover timber areas, and 
the single-crop ‘‘cotton economy” of the South. Because of the tragedies of 
the farm folk, and the general cultural and economic breakdown, the 
Dust-Bowl region of the Great Plains is a frequent and vivid citation of 
how man has disturbed the balance of nature. The land, so the assumptions 
go, was grass land and not crop land; the water supplies were replenished 
by rainfall, and, when man interfered by draining the lakes, streams, and 
wells, the inevitable results were that the water supply was diminished. 
This illustration needs scientific and historical verification. However, soil 
erosion from rain and leaching and wind, the cutting down of timbers on 
the hillsides and adjacent to streams, are generally accepted substsmtia- 
tions. Thus, the erosion of soil fills the streams from eroded lands that are 
then too poor for crops. This throws the stream out of order and in general 
throws nature out of balance. The inhabitants of the region pay the price. 
So, too, the exploitation of wild life is another example. The conservation 
movement, as it is related to wild life, is cited as a remedy for the destruc- 
tion of birds, and consequently this movement has had a measurable influ- 
ence upon the decrease of insect pests. 

On the positive side, an excellent example is the aqueduct by which water 
is carried from the Owens River for 238 miles over and through the moun- 
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tains to supply the city of Los Angeles. Without the aqueduct, bringing 
water from the high Sierras, the growth of the city would have been limited. 
Salt Lake City also is an illustration of the mastery of a natural habitat. 
When courageous Mormon settlers came through the canyon passes and 
first gazed upon the basin where the city now is situated, they saw only a 
wide expanse of sage growing on parched soil, one lone gnarled tree in the 
whole valley, and clouds of grasshoppers and locusts. Vision and human 
strength slowly built a Zion in which trees, flowers, and fruits abound, and 
in which some one hundred and fifty thousand people find the struggles of 
their forefathers an inspiration to keep building a greater culture. In 
Florida, man has shown still another type of ingenuity. Florida swamps, 
drained, their malarial mosquitoes destroyed, have been reclaimed for pro- 
ductive farm land and prosperous urban areas. Miami, a popular winter 
health and vacation resort and a sizeable seaport, was, until the land was 
drained and the harbor deepened, a sparsely settled part of the state. 
Other examples are the great hydroelectric dams for flood control and 
irrigation, and the pipe lines that transport millions of gallons of oil through 
miles of underground ways. 

Whether it be a bridging of wide rivers, the tunneling of once impassable 
mountains, the building of airports on land once under the sea, or safe and 
rapid air transp>ort to out-of-the-way places, the achievements of science 
and invention are lessening the control of climate, geography, and distance 
over man. Yet they increase the hazards of technology’s destroying nature, 
and it must be remembered that nature demands that society respect the 
laws of organic survival. 
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Definitions and Examples 

One of the terms most frequently used in this chapter and in many places 
throughout the book is balance. Often it is used as more or less co-ordinate 
with equilibrium. Thus we refer to the regional balance of man; or again to 
the balance of man, animals, and plants; and again to the balance between 
men and machines; or the balance between the culture of the folk and the 
civilization of the state. 

In its application to the ongoings of American society we refer to the 
regional balance of America as the most important problem of domestic organ- 
ization and economic development. Then we illustrate with balanced econ-- 
omy^ balanced agriculture^ and balanced culture. In terms of world society we 
cite the imbalance between men and resources as one of the causes of war and 
maladjustment. In terms of world organization we refer to the balance 
between men and resources on the one hand, and culture and technology 
on the other, as the key to enduring peace and prosperity. 

While these terms and phrases are important as stimulating symbols of 
objectives and as premises for study, they also have accurate, concrete mean- 
ings. The two key meanings of balance as used most often are the concept of 
equality of factors and functions and the system of correlated parts working together 
in harmony and perspective. Thus balance means equality not only in th^ 
sense of debit and credit. 

Implied in the definition of balance are many factors besides the technical 
one of a balanced economy. The heart of the problem is found in the search 
for equal opportunity for all the people through the conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of their resources in the places they live, adequately adjusted 
to the interregional culture and economy of the other regions of the nation. 
The goal is, therefore, clearly one of balanced culture as well as economy, 
in which equality of opportunity in education, in public health and welfare, 
in the range of occupational outlook, and in the elimination of handicap- 
ping differentials between and among different groups of people and levels 
of culture may be achieved. 

The terms regional development and regional planning are used often. One 
good definition of social planning may be stated in terms of balance. It is 
reflected in the postulates that the essence of planning is the search for 
balance and equilibrium among conflicting forces. Another concept of 
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planning is that it strives to bridge the distances between research and 
practical problems through application of the social sciences to social 
direction. Social direction is a general term utilized in two ways. One is in 
the passive sense of trends and movements and the other is in the active 
sense in which education and planning set the incidence for social change. 
The distinction between social planning and education may be seen from 
a more or less formal definition of planning. For our purposes here, social 
planning, including world, national, regional, urban, state, and commu- 
nity planning on whatever levels of natural resources and cultural arrange- 
ments, connotes design, and specific, technical, workable ways of doing 
things set in priority schedules of time and spatial relationships, as opposed 
to the mere ideological, educational, general direction of society inherent 
in philosophical “systems.” 

Assignments and Questions 

1. Apply some of the ecological concepts to the following quotation from 
George T. Renner: ‘‘When, in America, the world’s most productive grass- 
land becomes a ‘desert on the march’ and casts its dusty shadow nearly 
2,000 miles eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, we suspect that something 
is amiss. When the fertile farms of the American Midlands slide silently 
layer by layer downstream to build mud flats on the floor of the Gulf of 
Mexico, or when magnificent forests dwindle to burned-over wastes of 
blackened stumps incapable of restocking themselves in timber, we become 
apprehensive.” 

2. Give examples to substantiate the following quotation from Charles C. 
Adams’ “The Relation of General Ecology to Human Ecology,” Ecology^ 
July, 1935, page 332: “Human ecology is not restricted solely to the past 
or to the present, it is also vitally concerned with the future. It is the tradi- 
tion of ecologists to endeavor to understand the present in terms of the past, 
and regularly to anticipate future successions and developments.” 

3. Illustrate the following statement from W. G. Allee’s and Thomas Park’s 
“Concerning Ecological Principles,” Science ^ February 24, 1939, page 169: 
“Ecology deals not only with individuals and with communities of these 
individuals; it is concerned also with species and with their relations.” 

4. If the premises of ecology arc valid in the study of human society; that is, 
if human ecology becomes an available and effective approach to the 
study of human society, then would it be possible to conceive of human 
society in general or of human society in particular or of multiple human 
societies existing without the inseparable interrelation and correlation 
between the physical environment and cultural environment as expressed 
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in the balance between people and nature and in the resulting variations 
and uniformities of human behavior and institutions? 

5. Make application of this by samplings of common meanings ascribed to 
human ecology in Radhakamal Mukerjee’s Man and His Habitation. One 
of his earlier characterizations of human ecology was as a “synoptic study 
of the balance of plant, animal and human communities, which are systems 
of correlated working parts in the organisation of the region.’’ 

6. Discuss Mukerjee’s assertion that: “From the ecological point of view 
society is man’s response to an increase of population. Human ecology 
reveals that the laws, structure and processes of human population subserve 
the more comprehensive laws of ecologic balance, interchange and soli- 
darity of the region.” 

7. Indicate how plant breeding, animal breeding, and soil conservation 
programs may contribute to the ecological balance of a region. 

8. Give illustrations in which the introduction of animals, birds, or plants 
that were foreign to a region has disturbed its balance. 

9. Point out how the study of American urban distribution is not ecology 
because of the time element involved. 

10. How does human ecology differ from demography? See R. D. McKenzie 
in The Fields and Methods of Sociology^ edited by L. L. Bernard, pages 58-59. 

11. Discuss the cultural features of Russell Smith’s principal books on geog- 
raphy. What regional divisions did he utilize in Men and Resources? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter iv. 
Ecological processes and the general pattern of growth for urban areas. The 
biological nature of ecology in its study of man and his institutions in the natural 
equilibrium scheme of all life. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology ^ chapters ii and in. 
Early hunting, fishing, food-gathering, and farming cultures. Primitive man and 
his society in close harmony with nature and the material and socio-psychological 
effects of the constant play of environmental forces. 

Lundberg, George A. : Foundations of Sociology ^ chapter xii. Human group behavior 
interpreted in terms of geographic habitat. The ecological region as a network of 
interrelationships and the proposed quantification of these relationships into 
formula. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapter v. The social implications of 
ecology and the importance of ecological research, in investigating the region and 
the organic web or society it represents. Social balance as it involves the use of a 
variety of ecological groupings and a variety of^human responses. 
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Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapters iii-vii. A story of the develop- 
ment of technology revealing the succession of economic and cultural stages of 
man in society. The phenomenal change in human and institutional life with the 
building of industry and the rise of the city. Assimilation of the machine seen to 
be necessary before man can return to the natural, organic, and functional way of 
living. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems, chapters ii and in. The present-day 
problems of adaption and mastery of the geographical environment. Ten ecologi- 
cal regions of the United States classified according to the climax of plant and 
animed life. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regiorudism, chapters xiv 
and XVII, in which the ecologists’ views of the region are presented and in which 
the sociologists’ use of ecology to define the region is discussed. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, chapter xiv and pages 124- 
129; 432-439. Relationships between man and his environment as they affect 
choice of settlement, migration, size and type of community. Modern man’s 
control over environmental factors by means of inventions compared to relative 
lack of control of animals and earlier cultures. Present distribution of world popu- 
lation and possibilities for support of future increase. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, chapter iii. Ecology as the science 
which studies the relation between physical environment and cultural patterns. 
The various ways in which man has destroyed his natural collaborators while 
building his culture and the dire results of imbalance which forces man to develop 
an artificial mode of life. 

See especially Rupert B. Vance’s All The^e People, chapters viii, xii, xiii, xxxi. 

Recent Social Trends, Introduction, pages xxi-xxiii, xxxix-xli; chapters i, ix, and x. 
Distribution and density of population. Need observed for social and physical plan- 
ning of communities. Rural and urban growth plotted and explanations offered. 
Five groups of cities of most rapid growth delineated and explanations presented 
for the increasing populational concentration within these groups. Trend toward 
metropolitanism observed and analyzed, particularly the significant migration into 
those metropolitan regions situated near deep-water rim of the country. Metropol- 
itan regionalism discussed; process of metropolitan growth; suburban movement; 
notation of segregation as an urban characteristic. Structural changes plotted. 
City and regional planning and zoning. Conclusion that recently emerged metro- 
politan community will characterize indefinitely our national urban life. Villages 
studied as to growth, stability, and characteristics of their populations; role of the 
village; emergence of larger rural communities. In the light of developments since 
the publication of Recent Social Trends, what new factors are involved in this field? 
What trends have appeared which were not indicated in the findings? What new 
trends now appear most marked? 
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General Readings from the Library 

Alihan, M. A., Social Ecology; Alice, W. G., Animal Life and Social Growth; Bews, 
J. W., Human Ecology; Bowman, Isaiah, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences; 
Clements, F. E., Weaver, J. E., and Hanson, H. C., Plant Competition: An Analysis 
of Community Functions; Chamberlain, James F., Geography and Society; Elton, Charles 
S., Animal Ecology and Animal Ecology and Evolution; Fairgrieve, James, Geography 
and World Power; Fleure, Herbert J., The Geographical Background of Modern Prob- 
lems; Forde, C. Daryll, Habitat^ Economy^ and Society: A Geographical Introduction to 
Ethnology; Hesse, Richard, Ecological Animal Geography (translated by W. C. Alice 
and Karl Schmidt); Hubbard, George D., The Geography of Europe; Huntington, 
E. G., and Carlson, F. A., The Geographic Basis of Society; Landon, Charles E., 
Industrial Geography; McKenzie, R. D., The Metropolitan Community and Readings 
in Human Ecology; Mukerjee, Radhakamal, Regional Sociology and Man and His 
Habitation; Park, R. E., Burgess, E. W., and McKenzie, R. D. (eds.). The City; 
Pearse, A. S., Animal Ecology; Pomfret, John E., The Geographic Pattern of Man- 
kind; Sauer, Carl O., The Morphology of Landscape and Man in Nature; Smith, J. 
Russell, American Lands and Peoples; Vance, Rupert B., Human Geography of the South 
and All These People; Weaver, John E., and Clements, Frederick B., Plant Ecology; 
Webb, Walter Prescott, The Great Plains; Whitbeck, R. H., and Thomas, O. J., 
The Geographic Factor: Its Role in Life and Civilization; White, C. Langdon, and 
Renner, George T., Geography: An Introduction to Human Ecology, 

In the Workshop: Social Process , Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . What organizations are interested in the development of ecology? What is 
its organization within the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science? 

2. What is the general field covered by Ecology which has now been developed 
through more than a score of volumes? See July, 1936, pages 333 following 
Warner P. Taylor’s answer to the question, “What is ecology and what is it 
good for?” 

3. In so far as it has implications for social action, or practical applications, 
would regionalism be world ecology? 

4. What practical help is there in ecology for geopolitics? 

5. In planning a major regional economy within the United States, is it pos- 
sible that ecology, as the science which studies the optimum arrangements 
for adaption of animals and plants to an area, might make a very realistic 
contribution? 

6. Describe the history, organization, and general program of the National 
Geographic Society. How docs it differ from the usual scientific academic 
society, such as the American Greographic Society? 
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7. Beginning in 1939, the National Geographic Society produced an unusual 
series of regional maps of the world. Describe the regions covered in this 
series. What was their main use? 

8. Describe the Geographic School Bulletins of the National Geographic Society. 
How do they typify a larger service than merely “the increase of geographic 
knowledge and its popular diffusion”? 

9. What international geographical societies provide public services? 

10. To what extent has the Institute of Pacific Relations been an agency of 
study and an agency of action? 

1 1 . What other action societies are now, or should be, available? 
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The Regional Foundations of Society 


^^jegioncdism as scientific theory and practical study. In the search for 
an adequate framework for the understanding of society in its relations to 
physical and cultural environment, sociology explores the concept of re- 
gionalism as an approach for research and as a tool for planning. Regional- 
ism assumes the regional foundations of society to be elemental in both 
historical and modern cultures in world society and in American society. 
For the region, as the unit of all folk-regional society, is the creator of cul- 
ture. The region is the elemental constituent unit of the total larger society 
everywhere and is the smallest unit for study that combines all the factors 
of time, geography, and folk behavior essential to complete analysis. How 
regionalism fulfills our characterization of sociology as both sound theory 
and practical study may be seen clearly from its concept as the study and 
planning of each region with special reference to the integration of all 
regions into the societal whole. 

Regionalism as a scientific approach. Regionalism, as a framework for 
study and planning, may be characterized as a science in a number of ways. 
First, it is a science in the sense that it represents a substantial body of 
scientific materials. This body of knowledge comprehends a wide range, 
including research into areal situations and phenomena in the fields of 
geography, biology, ecology, history, economics, anthropology, and sociol- 
ogy. Furthermore, these materials are being continuously analyzed, in- 
terpreted, and utilized in productive ways. In the second place, regional- 
ism is a science in so far as it represents sound inquiry into the organic 
character of the relation between men and resources, areas and culture, 
and physical and cultural environments. All societies begin with the area 
or region and expand into larger developments, so that cultural environ- 
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merit becomes as natural as the physical. Regionalism lies at the basis of 
world ecology and helps to interpret sociology as a science; it measures 
the capacity of social organisms to function within the framework of their 
natural environment and their inherent cultural endowment. Accordingly, 
regionalism, interpreted in the scientific sense, is a methodological approach 
to research. 

The folk^egional approach. Regionalism may be interpreted further 
as a science in the sense that it comprehends what can be called the folk- 
regional society, which is the smallest unit through which all society can 
be studied. The community, for instance, does not comprehend all the 
factors of time, area, and cultural conditioning. The same may be said for 
the family; while the individual is too small a unit. The folk-regional so- 
ciety, therefore, becomes the basis for folk sociology. As it seeks to discover 
the margin of survival in the conflict between culture and technology, it is 
folk sociology that must inevitably become the general science of societal 
development. In the folk region, it is not only possible to utilize a com- 
bined cultural, descriptive, and historical approach; the folk region also 
affords an excellent laboratory for statistical measurements within a frame 
of reference that is comprehensive enough to be complete but limited 
enough to ensure thoroughness. The region provides the perfect laboratory 
for social research and planning. To this end, the regional approach 
affords the best opportunity for the co-operation and co-ordination of all 
the social and natural sciences attacking a problem. 


NATIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF THE WORLD 

For the purposes of understanding the scientific nature and the compre- 
hensive background of regionalism, it is important to note the universality 
of its application to all societies. Regionalism not only helps to understand 
the organic nature of culture but also helps to explain the modern world 
and aids in finding direction for the new postwar world. Perhaps one of 
the best ways to understand the generic meaning of regionalism is to survey 
the world regions in which people and resources have found their setting, 
but often in situations of ill distribution, imbalance, and unevenness. Such 
world regions, limited in terms of nature’s setting, include climatic regions, 
regions of natural resources, and regions of situations bounded by rivers and 
mountains and oceans. More and more the understanding of the geography 
of world regions is necessary for the understanding of modem world society. 

Vital regions of the world. There have been many attempts to delin- 
eate world regions and many more are in the process. For the present such 
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attempts are primarily important for illustration purposes. An illustration 
is found in The National Geographic Society’s maps describing briefly a 
dozen “Vital Regions of the World.” They were: (i) the British Isles and 
Western Europe; (2) West Indies: Our Crescent of Panama Canal De- 
fenses; (3) Malay Jungles to Tropical Riches; (4) China’s East Coast 
Trade; (5) Bible Areas Now Lands of Bombs, Buses, and Oil Pipe Lines; 
(6) Japan, an Empire Spun from Silken Threads; (7) the English Language 
“Empire” and How It Spread; (8) Central Europe, and Why It Grew 
Industrially; (9) The Mississippi, a River Scatters Its Riches; (10) Where 
South America’s Bread and Meat Regions Merge; (i i) Northwest Africa, 
Nearest Atlantic Neighbor of the New World; (12) The Mediterranean, 
Where Sea Power Was Bom. Some of the regions of course interlap and can 
be regrouped, according to the point of emphasis, political, geographical, 
or social. For instance, the Arab-speaking states of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Transjord2m, and Yemen are one region within a 
larger region, the Middle East. 

Ten greater Pacific regions. Another way of exploring world regions is 
to study the areas, peoples, and cultures by which the great oceans are 
bounded. This sort of regional delineation was illustrated vividly in the six 
murals painted by Miguel Govarrubias for the Pacific House in San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate World’s Fair. The complexity and all-inclusiveness of 
the field of regional delineation are evidenced by the fact that six major 
murals were necessary. The six murals portrayed the folk-regional societies 
which center upon the Pacific Ocean; and the Pacific was visualized as an 
integrating link of cultural communication rather than as the traditional 
barrier. The research for these murals was carried out under the direction 
of distinguished scholars, chiefly the anthropologist, Alfred L. Kroeber, 
and the geographer, Carl O. Sauer, both of the University of California. 
The first of the murals portrayed the people themselves in the ten major 
regions that bound the Pacific basin: North America with twenty-seven 
types of people; South America with fifteen types; Polynesia with eleven; 
Micronesia with two; Melanesia six; Australia two; Malaysia thirteen; 
India, Indo-China, Burma twelve; China, Japan, Tibet eight; and Siberia, 
Mongolia seven. In addition to types of people, the six murals included the 
economy of the peoples, showing not only crops but implying problems 
and facts of land utilization and major commodities, and the general eco- 
nomic complex of all factors; the flora and fauna, the plant and animal 
life typical of each region; the arts of each culture worthy of being recorded 
as contributions to world society; native dwellings, another specialized 
form of culture economy reflecting distinctions between and among the 
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different peoples; and trsinsportation, new symbol and old of culture and 
civilization. 

Continental regions. Another way of delineating world regions is the 
conventional classification of cultures and economies by continents. In 
such classifications, changing geographical and political arrangements 
necessitate a flexibility which allows for alternative and special-purpose 
divisions. In general, the major continents constitute at least six world 
regions with a great number and variety of subregions within each. Europe, 
North America, South America, Africa, Asia, Australia, and perhaps 
Oceania, are the standard continental divisions. Yet, manifestly, in the light 
of geographic, technologic, economic, political, and cultural factors, no such 
simple analysis of world regions can tell the whole story, except as scientific 
delineation of sybregions smd the closer integration of interregional units 
make possible more exact delineation. In the light of the extraordinary 
interrelationships between, for instance, the United States and the Pacific 
regions, culminating in the new postwar world of the 1 940’s, a much more 
detailed regional analysis is needed. 

The Americas as one major world region. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of continental regional analysis are illustrated well in the case 
of North and South America — the “Americas.” In one grouping of sub- 
regional units. North America would comprise Alaska, Canada, Green- 
land, Newfoundland, and the United States. Middle America would be 
made up of the Canal Zone, the six republics of Central America, British 
Honduras, Mexico, and the West Indies; or this region would be considered 
as a part of South America in addition to Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, the Guiamas, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
But, if the grouping is on the basis of Pacific relationships, Oceania (Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Malaysia, and other islands) would be added to 
the North and South American countries bordering on that ocean. 

AMERICAN REGIONS 

American regionalism is of two sorts. American regionalism, however, 
is essentially of two sorts. One may be described and measured in terms of 
a regionalism of all of the Americas as contrasted with a regionalism of the 
United States alone. This idea of a joint North and South American region- 
alism has profound implications for interhemisphere relations, and would 
contribute to a better economic culture. An understanding of this compre- 
hensive American regionalism is fundamental to the understanding not 
only of the world culture of today arid tomorrow, but to the plemning of 
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any realistic postwar-world reconstruction. In terms of research and plan- 
ning, the field and obligation here are compelling. In terms of the future of 
society, such regionalism becomes, as it were, synonymous with “destiny.’’ 

Within this greater regionalism of North America and Latin America, 
there is the second field of American regionalism. Americcui regionalism may 
be described and measured in terms of a well-nigh universal usage which 
has resulted from the pre-emption by the United States of the chief role in 
and the designation of “Americanism.” This usage follows the historical 
pattern that has made the United States synonymous with the “New 
World.” But, for purposes of sociological accuracy, such characterizations 
as “the American dream,” “the American way,” and “American democ- 
racy” may, in the future, become more flexible. In this book, American 
regionalism as a frame of reference for statistical study and planning is 
indicated by the division of the nation into six composite societal regions. 
(See Chapter 2.) 

Regional diversity from the air. In addition to the delineation of Am- 

erican regions through statistical and cultural analysis as illustrated 
throughout the book, there are other ways of studying regional America. 
An understanding of the physiographic or geographic United States might 
be possible if the reader could fly at a reasonably low altitude over the 
whole country. Like air travelers from Europe, he would approach the con- 
tinent from the Atlantic Ocean, and his first glimpse would be of a rugged 
coast line broken by many rivers and valleys going down to the sea. His 
plane would then rise up over the great Appalachian Mountain region 
which extends all the way from New Hampshire and Vermont down into 
Georgia and Alabama. He would continue across broad flat plains, a 
thousand miles of the Middle America, drained by mighty rivers, and 
stretching from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. From there the plane would 
rise again over the vast snow-capped ranges and plateaus of the Rocky 
Mountains. Somewhere along the California coast line near the sharp 
boundary of the Pacific, the plane would land. 

In the midst of these larger parallel regions of mountains, plateaus, and 
valleys running north and south, each of which became a frontier in Amer- 
ican expansion, the observer would glimpse at least seventeen major and 
hundreds of minor river regions, all symbolic of the power and rich re- 
sources of the American domain. 

Then if the observer could fly from north to south over the same regions, 
he would pass through great climatic regions. He might sense also some of 
the environmental factors which, at one time, so conditioned the people 
of the United States as to divide them into “North” and “South.” For this 
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closer inspection of the combination of certain physical and cultural factors 
in North and South, he might well start in New England. Here he would 
see an extensive seaboard and its coastwise freighters, fishing vessels setting 
out from Boston, the smokestacks of textile mills and metal refineries, and 
the campuses of universities — all reflecting a concentration of industry, 
commerce, culture, wealth, and a melting-pot population. After by-pass- 
ing the skyscrapers of New York and Philadelphia, he would find the South 
beginning about at Washington. Here he would glimpse a different sort of 
American culture, yet uniform, like all of America, in the fabric of its 
highways and communications. Although there would be growing cities, 
the main character of the life would appear rural. Here would be cotton 
and tobacco lands, and millions of black folk living in a separate world 
alongside the white world. But the observer would see evidences that 
agricultural onesidedness is being transcended by a better balance of in- 
dustry — steel, textile, and furniture mills, and that farming is tending to 
become more diversified — livestock and truck crops as well as cotton. 
The ways of the Old South are agriculture and industry. Passing still far- 
ther southward he would see the long Gulf coast line, the winter resorts of 
Florida, and signs of the new reaches of subtropical agriculture. Here the 
new agriculture is being balanced with livestock and truck crops and also 
with prospects of new developments in South American commerce and 
perhaps in the discovery of oil and chemical industries to give new inci- 
dence to the regional balance of America. 

Then, our plane observer might choose to fly on across the Mississippi to 
Texas and Oklahoma, where he would look down over vast cotton and 
wheat lands, cattle ranches, turkey farms, truck gardens, and an empire of 
oil fields. All of these are contesting with each other as the rapid increase of 
cities and industries transforms a frontier culture into a youthful civiliza- 
tion. Across the continuing fringe of the Southwest into New Mexico and 
Arizona, then over the mountains to San Diego and up the Pacific coast, 
the plane would return. Here the observer could see something of an exotic 
American and un-American culture, in which the East and West of the 
United States and the East and West of the world meet in southern Cali- 
fornia. On up into Oregon and Wcishington and into the first reaches of 
Canada he could see something of the culture and the lumbering-and-fish- 
ing economy of the Tar West. Thence, the East- West lap of his journey 
completed, he would swing back east again over mountains and plains. 
Here would be seen the remarkable power and irrigation dams, national 
parks and forests, copper and gold and silver mines, expanses of winter- 
wheat and grazing lands, and a sparse population. Still farther eastward, 
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the plane would slip over the Middle States, vying with the East in the 
concentration of wealth, industry, and population but also holding stead- 
fast to their agricultural and rural traditions. And in the upper reaches of 
the Ohio River valley with its cities and industries, its tributaries would 
blend with the East in the western Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 
fields. 

Observation from plane^ irain^ automobile. If, however, the observer 
wishes to obtain a still better view of his United States, there could be an- 
other more intimate review of the great regions from three levels of travel. 
He might begin with the Pacific Northwest and move back eastward, re- 
tracing his route by railway and automobile as well as by plane. On one 
level the airplane would circle over and along the Columbia River country 
from the Canadian borders down through Oregon and Washington, over 
the Bonneville and powerful Grand Coulee dams and other engineering 
achievements in which new waters have made over lands and furnished 
power for a million folk. Yet no air view could be adequate to note the 
wealth of detail. Train level is needed, and still more, automobile speed, 
with such stopovers as might be desirable. By adding up the meaning of 
these resources and what their development may mean if integrated into 
the national culture, a realistic knowledge of regional potentialities could 
be gained. And so for the other regions. For instance, such a three-level 
picture of the Great Plains and of the old area of the Dust Bowl, as reflected 
in the planning and decentralization of a war period, would image an 
amazing picture of what can go into the regional balance of America. Or 
again, an intensive review of the South with its Tennessee Valley, its in- 
dustry and cotton and tobacco in the Appalachian and Piedmont regions, 
its Deep South, would be something of a preview to a Missouri River valley 
development. 

River regions. There are still other ways in which we can sense the 
regional quality of America and the need to integrate the component re- 
gions into a still stronger and better balanced nation. One way is through 
an understanding of the rivers and river valleys. And one way to approach 
that is through the biographies of the rivers of America. As were the rivers, 
so were the people as they won their way in the new America and as they 
formed their character and fixed their loyalties. This is true whether in the 
little river valleys of a Sweetwater, Tennessee, or in the composite Tennes- 
see River valley with all its tributaries bringing in the waters and the folk 
alike to a powerfully vibrant total. It was true of the people of small moun- 
tain valleys where roads and creek bottoms and the names and community 
spirit coincide in the patterns of folk culture and identification. It is true 
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in the big and powerful rivers, the Missouri and the Ohio, the Columbia 
and the Mississippi. It is true of the rivers selected for the “Rivers of Amer- 
ica Series” for their contributions to the understanding and enrichment of 
America. In the words of Constance Lindsay Skinner who planned the se- 
ries: “It is as the story of American rivers that the folk sagas will be told.” 
And in this effort to “make a whole interpretation of a few American folk” 
as symbolized in river localities, there is the “greater adventure, namely, a 
composite study of the American Folk as a Nation.” Over fifty of the Amer- 
ican rivers are eventually to have a book-length biography; over twenty- 
five of this series have appeared. The titles of this series symbolize the river 
and the region — Kennebec: Cradle of the Americas; Upper Mississippi: a 
Wilderness Saga; Sewanee River: Strange Green Land; Powder River: Let ^er Buck 
— “history warmed by love of spacious country.” 

Seventeen river-valley regions. Another way in which it is possible to 
understand America through its rivers is to measure the length and breadth 
and power of the great river valleys as integral regions of the nation. There 
is the picture of the Tennessee valley with the T.V.A. — “democracy on 
the march”; or the winding Columbia, upper of British Columbia and 
Washington, lower of Washington and Oregon, into which the Willamette 
and many lesser tributaries merge. There is the wide expanse and the long 
turning of the Missouri and a prospective M.V.A. In these river-valley 
regions are measurable units of culture and economy, susceptible to scien- 
tific study and plcuming, contributing to America’s diversity and unity. A 
great Ohio River valley, encompassing so much from Dayton, Ohio, to 
Dayton, Tennessee, must surely represent the need and symbol of unity 
because of the very diversity of its culture and people. The Ohio must 
somehow be a symbol of the distinctive regional quality and variety of the 
folk themselves because of the many states through which it winds. A river 
is not only a measure of economy and a symbol of folk and nation, but also 
a problem for central government to be worked out with the states and the 
regions it influences. Besides the measure of regional quality all of the seven- 
teen major river valleys designated by the National Resources Planning 
Board are basic water-supply and river-drainage planning areas. The 
major river valleys are: (i) New England, (2) the North Atlantic, (3) the 
Middle Atlantic, (4) the Southeast, (5) the Tennessee, (6) the Ohio, (7) 
the lower Mississippi, (8) the western Gulf, (9) the southwest Mississippi 
basin, (10) the upper Mississippi-Red River, (ii) the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence, (12) the Missouri basin, (13) the Colorado, (14) the Great Basin, 
(15) California, (16) the upper Rio Grande, and (17) the Pacific North- 
west. 
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Metropolitan regions. The regional diversity of America may also 
be understood through a knowledge of the metropoliteui regions or dis- 
tricts. In the urban picture also may be found prevailing trends of popula- 
tion and industry, measures of unevenness and imbalance, and areas of con- 
flict, as between labor and agriculture, or producer and consumer, and 
evidence of the need for both economic and cultural bal2ince. For in many 
ways urban centers drain the hinterlands and exploit the folk and resources 
of the rural regions and set the incidence for inequalities of culture and 
opportunity. The total urbcin quality of the nation may be realized in sev- 
eral ways. One is to examine the characteristics of the 140 metropolitan 
districts of the United States which were set up by the census of 1940; or to 
examine the 92 cities which in 1 940 had a population of 1 00,000 or more, 
which, grouped together in census reports, reveal cumulative urban charac- 
teristics. Another way is to analyze the two great regions of concentrated 
population and wealth, the Northeast and the Middle States, where the 
dominant power of urban and industrial America finds its greatest expres- 
sion. 

Regionalism in American history: Sections and frontiers. Still another 
approach may be found in the historical aspects of regionalism. For, in 
order to understand the premises and need for this regional balance of 
America, we have to go a considerable way back into America’s experience. 
For our main assumptions are that the promise and prospect of the nation 
are to be found in the substitution of a genuinely realistic regionalism for 
the older historical sectionalism, which featured separatism, isolationism, 
and economies, and political pressures and conflict. 

First, of course, was the American frontier on the several regional levels 
and its influence upon the character of American culture. The frontier is 
significant in two fundamental aspects, both of which partially conform to 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s concepts of American history. The first was 
the conclusion that, in the process of adapting to a new geographical en- 
vironment, the economic, social, and psychological demands made upon 
the pioneers resulted in the creation of new culture patterns which progres- 
sively became more American than European. But, unfortunately, this 
frontier culture set the incidence for something that was also reminiscent of 
European conflict, namely, American sectionalism. Its significance, accord- 
ing to Turner, ‘ 4 s that it is the faint image of a European nation and that 
we need to re-examine our history in the light of this fact. Our politics and 
our society have been shaped by sectional complexity and interplay not 
unlike what goes on between European nations. The greater sections are 
the result of the joint influence of the geologists’ physiographic provinces 
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and the colonizing stocks which entered them. ‘We must shape our national 
action to the fact of a vast and varied Union of unlike sections.’ ” Some 
types of American sectionalism which have grown out of these premises 
are the conflict between North and South, which James Truslow Adams 
called “America’s Tragedy”; the subtle dissensions between New England 
and the West, and country and city, and the ever-present feelings between 
different geographic areas and between states. 

The essential framework through which sectionalism evolved and upon 
which the new regionalism must be built had its genesis in the telescoping 
scries of frontier regions, the “wests on wests” of American expansion. The 
first wests represented the approaches to the Appalachians prior to the 
breaking over to the real wests. These were movements from eastern New 
York and Pennsylvania toward the western parts of these states, and sub- 
sequently the great southwestern trek to the State of Franklin and toward 
western North Carolina and Tennessee, followed by another westward 
movement in the exploration of Kentucky through the Rayburn Gap, and 
a similar overflow behind the Appalachians. A succeeding western frontier 
resulted from movements into Ohio, preliminary approach to a next 
westward movement toward the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River 
toward what may be termed the Great Northwest. Still another series 
of frontiers were opened up in the westward movement toward Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and what was then the Louisiana Pur- 
chase area, followed by the explorations of Lewis and Clark, the Mormons, 
and others across the Mississippi and the more or less isolated continua- 
tion of the westward movement. Then came the great Oregon Trail and 
the California gold rush, followed by a rebound from the Far West and a 
revival of the westward movement to the Northwest into the northern 
Great Plains. And, following these, settlers moved into the great south- 
western plains, into Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

The evolution of American regionalism. In other ways, the historical 
development of the concept of regionalism helps to interpret the total pic- 
ture. Perhaps the first type to appear is what is generally called literary or 
cultural regionalism^ in which differing groups of people, their cultures, folk- 
ways, and institutions, are described as definitive indices of homogeneity. 
This is little more than localism and conforms to the earlier sectionalism. 
Such regionalism, however, has a distinguished background, has been 
richly documented, and continues to exist in many forms. Next, perhaps, 
is metropolitan regionalism^ a logical outgrowth of the rise of urbanism and the 
subsequent extension of the cities into suburban area. The multiplication 
of cities and the concentration of population has given rise to several trends. 
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to decentralization of residential areas and industrial activities, resulting 
in expanding metropolitan districts to the incorporation of smaller into 
larger municipalities, and to increasingly comprehensive urban planning. 
Metropolitan regionalism, like liter 2 iry regionalism, is primarily local and 
focuses upon improvement of the situation within given areas of concen- 
tration. Then there is what might be called administrative regionalism^ the 
regionalism of business and government. Business, industrial, banking, edu- 
cational, and religious organizations have all found it convenient to group 
the forty-eight states into divisions for practical purposes of decentraliza- 
tion and organization. In the Federal government for administrative pur- 
poses, the nation has been variously divided over the years into systems of 
areas, corps, districts, regions, and zones. More than a hundred and thirty 
such areal divisions have been designated by various governmental agencies 
for administrative purposes, such as the earlier army area corps, the Federal 
reserve banking system, the more recent New Deal and war administrative 
subdivisions — the Farm Security Administration, Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Price Administration, the Federal Housing Authority 
— and many others. Finally, a specialized combination of physiographic, 
economic, cultural, and administrative regionalism is that of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority^ which explores the strategy of planning for both cultural 
and economic development of a specific geographic region. 

Ignorance j one region of another. One of the best testing grounds for 
understanding the regional quality of the United States is what the people 
of -the several regions know about and think about each of the other regions. 
This is sometimes peculiarly true of many people whose experience leaves 
a wide gap between down-to-earth knowledge of the breadth and meaning 
of all of the regions, and the knowledge of general political history and 
ideological philosophy growing from a busy world of specialisms. This was 
explained vividly in one way by Constance Lindsay Skinner when she 
wrote that, “If the average American is less informed about his country 
than any other national, knows and cares less about its past and about its 
present in all sections but the one where he resides and does business, it is 
because . . . few writers have displayed to him the colors and textures of the 
original stuff of American life; or made him comrade of the folk.” Out oJ 
this ignorance of one region of another grow disputes and misunderstand- 
ings and* failure to realize on the powerful factor of union in diversity. 

Regional loyalties. Yet, after all, the greatest evidence of the regional 
quality of America is found in the cultural quality and loyalties withir 
each great region. And how people love their own regions and criticize 
others ! “Where I come from” is still the perennial proverb for excellence 
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From a multitude of southerners: “I hope I shall never have to live outside 
of the South long. I have enjoyed California and the Middle West and I 
love New York, but I don’t want to live there.” And of the windy great 
plains of the Northwest one writes: “I loved the fabulous sunsets, lakes of 
gold and the dreamy purple mountains.” From the multitudes who love 
California, some would be found as ‘‘seekers of health, sunshine, change, 
beauty, rest; shunners of toil, care, routine and tumult; haters of closed 
v/alls, and lovers of the open air,” and others, just Americans demonstrat- 
ing that East and West do meet — East and West of America, East and 
West of war. And to New England, from soldiers temporarily in the South: 
“I want to go back where one can really live. I don’t see why anybody 
would want to live in the South.” And to the South, from soldiers in the 
North: “I don’t see why anybody would live up here in this God-forsaken 
Michigan winter — I want to go home.” Or Deep in the Heart of Texas may 
be a symbol of all the regional romance of America. One writes, “It is easy 
to see why Lee loved Virginia so much.” Another calls attention to the fact 
that New England assumed her culture to be most American because 
American culture was defined in terms of what New England had. 

All this means simply that the way of each region is the way of its culture, 
and that each culture is inseparably identified with its region. This is not 
only nothing new but has always been recognized as a definitive part of 
understanding peoples and their institutions. It has always been recognized 
by the common people in their loyalties and devotion to their own, and their 
criticism of other customs and institutions. It has always been recognized 
by anthropologists and sociologists in their study of cultures. Regional 
attitudes and mores are so definite and powerful that they constitute rights 
and wrongs; they determine the nature of behavior and institutions; and 
they sometimes seem inevitable since the types of culture differ so radically. 
But intolerance of the mores of a people reflects narrowness and provincial- 
ism of outlook, and a strange backwardness in an age of communication, 
transportation, and intellectual liberalism. 



Library and Workshop 


Definitions and Examples 

Although many aspects of “Americanism” and regionalism have been 
presented in some detail in this and previous chapters, there is still need 
for further definition and illustration of these terms. Strictly speaking, the 
general meaning of the word American is different for the sociologist and the 
anthropologist from what it is to the creative writer or the historian. In 
the larger accurate sense, “Americcm” must mean that which pertains to 
America, which in turn means The Americas. Yet the sociologist, studying 
American society, must also often follow the customary usage which desig- 
nates the culture of the United States as “American,” and then specifies 
other American cultures by name, as of Canada or of Mexico, or of the 
South American republics, or of still more concrete designations. 

We may illustrate the authenticity of the use of the term American as 
applying to the United States by referring to any standard American his- 
tory or literature. The Beards’ The Rise oj American Civilization^ with the 
fourth volume entitled The American Spirit^ is in the same definitive spirit 
as Alexander Meiklejohn’s What Is American^ the answer being with Beard 
“civilized society” and with Meiklejohn “liberty.” James Truslow Adams’ 
The Making of an American describes the “American” as of the United States 
of Ameriea. And so on: to eatalogue the histories of the United States is 
to define America in this limited sense. “The American Dream” has come 
to be an almost proverbial reference to the concept of democracy in the 
United States. Farrington’s Main Currents in American Thought^ to which we 
have already referred, is a profound study of America vs, Europe, America 
being the United States of America, of course. The same is true of the many 
texts on “American literature,” “American poetry,” “American politics,” 
and so on. 

The point of emphasis here is that it is not so important which way 
“American” is defined as it is to know how and state how the term is used 
and to make conclusions consistently on the basis of accurate definition. 
This will be true with reference to chapters throughout the text and will 
not need to be re-emphasized in all chapters. In the present chapter, how- 
ever, it is still necessary to re-emphasize the meanings given to American 
regionalism. Some of these meanings are asked for under Assignments and 
Questions. It is important here, however, to point out again the particular 
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There are Many Regional Delineations of the United States L 'sed/or Many DtJjerenf 
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meaning of regionalism as opposed to sectionalism in American life, be- 
cause of the common confusion of the two terms and because of the pro- 
found influence of sectionalism in American life. Regionalism in the accu- 
rate meaning of the word, first, last, and always stands in contradistinction 
to provincialism and sectionalism, in which separatism and isolation are 
inherent. The region for sociology is first of all a constituent unit of some 
greater composite society. The region cannot be defined except as it is a 
part of the whole, although it is that part which, more than any other, 
combines all the elements of human society. The region is, of course, an 
area, but it is always an area of the earth’s surface with the complex fabric 
of physical, human, and cultural factors that go into the architecture of 
human society everywhere. Regionalism, as the science of the region, 
therefore, is more the study of the total society of integrated regions and 
their relationships to each other and to the total, than it is a study of the 
regional unit itself. The regional profile of a society or of a country or of 
the world presents the most accurate picture that it is possible to attain, 
both of the total and of the composite parts. 

Assignment and Questions 

1 . Catalogue the various definitions of a region as given by the geographer, 
anthropologist, psychologist, ecologist, economist, political scientist, and 
administrator. In what ways does the sociologist’s definition differ? See 
chapters 2-9 and 12-17 of American Regionalism by Howard W. Odum and 
Harry Estill Moore. 

2. What is meant by a regional approach to the study of society? 

3. Compare regionalism with ecology as studied in the previous chapter. 
For a discussion of regionalism as world ecology, see George A. Lundberg, 
Social Forces^ December, 1942. 

4. How does regionalism present a key for attaining social balance? Recall 
definitions of balance in the previous chapter. 

5. Discuss the eight regions utilized by Stuart Chase in Rich Land^ Poor Land, 

6. Define metropolitan regionalism^ literary regionalism^ administrative regionalism. 

7. In what important respects does regionalism differ from sectionalism? 
From nineteenth-century “sentimental” regionalism? 

8. What are the natural regions? Illustrate: river valley regions; soil regions. 

9. List the nine physiographic regions of North America as presented in The 
Physiographic Provinces of North America by Wallace W. Atwood. 
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10. What would be some of the basic requirements and the best methods for 
setting up a research laboratory in each of the various regions of the United 
States? 

1 1 . What is meant by circumstantial (physical) pressure and social (cultural) 
pressure as they are to be found in society? How would these particular 
forces differ in each of the six regions? List those forces of pressure in your 
region that are characteristic of that region alone. 

12. Name the six major regions of the United States as used in this text. 
Catalogue under each region some natural and cultural factors peculiar 
to that region. 

13. Describe the twenty-nine regions delineated by J. Russell Smith in Men 
and Resources, 

14. List and discuss the main characteristics or features of regional planning 
that indicate the inherent principles and methods of regionalism. See 
Chapter 36 on the problems of planning. 

15. List the various phases of regional planning. What program of activities 
does each phase of planning comprehend? 

16. Discuss the assumption that in the United States the most important prob- 
lem for planning is regional equality. 

17. What is a folk-regional society? How does it differ from a regional folk 
society? 

18. Describe ‘‘The Rivers of America” series published by Rinehart and 
Company. 

19. What were some of the regional approaches in James T. Watkins, iv, 
“Regionalism and Plans for World Reconstruction,” Social Forces^ May, 
1943; and “World Reconstruction and Regionalism” and other articles 
in Social Forces for March, 1943. 


Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters 
XVIII and xxiii. Biological, psychological, and cultural agents of social control as 
they are at work in the region as integrative forces. The regional importance of the 
city and the community and the peculiar conditioning factors within each. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xiii. The local groups that approach a 
regional understanding of primitive society. The pattern of growth of primitive 
societies from hordes, villages, and bands into tribes and the forces that condition 
the size and nature of life within each. 




Kegional bofundarics, under ideal-type delineations, shade both ways rather than coii^ating 
of surveyed lines, such as states and counties. The above map indicates border areas b^w^n 
regions, if it were not necessary for statistical purposes to use state line below: River Vafley 
Regions designated by the National Resources Planning Board. 
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Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology^ chapters v and xii. Pressure factors 
acting on human behavior mechanisms. The ecological region or natural area 
studied in terms of energy relationships of the organisms distributed therein. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapters vii, xxv, and xxviii. Re- 
gional differences among the people and institutions as found in the social problems 
of the nation. The correlated regional and national approach discussed as the best 
possible method for understanding the American societal whole. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ chapters i 
and II of Part i. See also chapters xviii and xxv of Part iii. The new science of the 
region as it designates for study and research the largest possible area having the 
greatest relative homogeneity of physical environment, economic organization and 
activities, and cultural background. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapters vi and viii. Nineteenth-cen- 
tury culture as it gave birth to a “sentimental” regionalism with a parallel move- 
ment for a return to nature. The new economic regionalism seen as a means of 
balancing the social economy and as a way to find the natural equilibrium of the 
man-land ratio. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapters v and vi. A reorientation of social 
thought to the cultural and folk factors in American society. Regionalism as a 
framework for studying and making wise use of the achievements of civilization. 
The structure and territorial relationships of the city as a product and center of 
the regional complex. 

Odum, Howard W. : Southern Regions of the United States, Indices used for character- 
izing regions and the comparisons of southern regions with other American regions. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ pages 420-428 and 459- 
465. The region gains in importance as the local area decreases in function. Trans- 
portation improvements constantly enlarge the region, while political and other 
institutions lag in meeting regional problems. Differences in population distribu- 
tion and income in regions of the United States. 

Recent Social Trends, pages 6, 43, 237, 451-455, 458, 481-487. Regional birth 
rates presented. New or intensified regional competition in industry resulting from 
industrial expansion and struggle for markets since World War I has led to major 
shifts in localization of industries. Regional planning developed recently from city 
planning to make both cities and regions convenient, healthful, and attractive 
places in which people may express themselves in well-rounded living. Limitation 
of city planning leading to its being superseded by regional planning which, how- 
ever, is thwarted by the large number of politically independent communities 
with which planning bodies must deal. Metropolitan regionalism treated: the city 
is invariably considered the starting point, and the surrounding country only an 
area of proximate functional control (zones of metropolitan influence). Economic 
regionalism considered as a product of motor transportation. 
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In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

See especially Social Forces for March, 1945, a special issue entitled In Search of 
the Regional Balance of America, 

General Readings from the Library 

Bowman, Isaiah, The Pioneer Fringe; Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New 
England and New EnglaruTs Prospect; Brown, Ralph H., Mirror for Americans; 
Davidson, Donald, The Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and Nationalism in the United 
States; Freeman, Otis W., and Martin, Howard H., The Pacific Northwest; Giddings, 
Franklin H., Civilization and Society^ chapters i-iii; Gooch, R. K., Regionalism in 
France; Hazard, L. L., The Frontier in American Literature; Hulbert, A. B., Frontiers^ 
The Genius of American Nationality; Kizer, Benjamin H., The United States-Canadian 
Northwest; Leyburn, J. G., Frontier Folkways; Lilienthal, David E., TVA; Democracy 
on the March; Mumford, Lewis, The Culture of Cities; Mukerjee, Radhakamal, 
Regional Sociology; National Resources Planning Board, Regional Factors in National 
Planning and Development (See also the N.R.P.B. reports on a dozen regions, in- 
cluding several metropolitan regions.); Newbigin, M. L., A New Regional Geog- 
raphy of the World; Odum, Howard W., Southern Regions of the United States; Odum, 
Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill, American Regionalism; Peate, lorwerth C. 
(ed.), Studies in Regional Consciousness and Environment; Richardson, R. N., and 
Rister, G. C., The Greater Southwest; Smith, J. Russell, Men and Resources; "burner, 
Frederick Jackson, The Significance of Sections in American History; Webb, Walter 
Prescott, The Great Plains and Divided We Stand, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Describe the Conference on International Organization of the fifty nations 
meeting at San Francisco April 25, 1945: in New York in 1946. 

2. What are the functions of regional organizations in business? In public 
service? In government? 

3. Describe the New England Council as a type of northeastern planning 
board. Is its purpose primarily the general development of New England 
or the development of commercial and business opportunity? 

4. Contrast the Northwestern Planning Board which comprehended an 
inventory of all resources and the channeling of regional facts into edu- 
cation. 

5. Then contrast with these two the Southern Regional Council, the main 
purpose of which is to seek a more adequate adjustment between people 
and resources as related to race relations in the South. 
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6. Describe any regional Governors’ Conference (Northeast, Southeast, West, 
or Midwest). What would you recommend for a more effective organiza- 
tion? 

7. Describe regional arrangements in manufacturing, chain stores, college 
athletics and others. 

8. Anticipate Chapter 35 on the problems of peoples and regions and 
Chapter 36 on the problems of social progress and social planning, by 
suggesting practical regional planning organizations for the United States. 

9. Draw up a plan for a council or agency or committee to work on the 
regional development of China as outlined in “Regionalism in China’s 
Post War Reconstruction” by Cheng Ch’eng-k’un in Social Forces^ October, 
1943 - 

10. What recommendations for actual organizations would you make to 
implement the suggestions made by J. O. Hertzler in “Some Basic Queries 
Concerning World Regionalism,” Social Forces^ May, 1944. 
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Culture and 


Character in Human Society 


is the csstTicc of hwtnon socitty. This thing we cnll culture, so 
generously and loosely discussed in both popular and learned circles, is 
elemental in all human society. It is of the essence of society, but it is also 
measurable in terms of the sum total of the processes and products of the 
societal achievements of any given people at any given time. Culture is the 
generic measure of the character of a society and the behavior of its folk. 
Culture of the folk may be likened to personality in the individual. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that culture does not grow up over night, neither is it 
changed in the twinkling of an eye. As the supreme character of human 
society, culture is not only what men live and die for, but is the product of 
all that for which they have lived and died, constituting also, therefore, the 
rich heritage of the past. Culture, moreover, is of and by all the groups, 
wherever found, whether in single isolated folk groups or among folk 
groups within some larger society. The total culture of a people is, therefore, 
interwoven into a fabric made up of variegated parts developing on differ- 
ent levels of time and regional society. So much is this true that the historian 
has come to recognize that the variegated threads of folk culture too often 
have been neglected in the attempt to document and to describe the total 
civil society of the past. 

Culture is always close to the people. For culture is the rich process of 

living and experience even more than the recorded product. The intensity 
and quality of culture, like a man’s character and personality, dominate 
life and behavior and make up the very essence and drama of living society. 
Culture might very well be Santayana’s ‘‘public experience . . . the stars, 
the seasons, the swarm of animals, the spectacle of birth and death, of cities 
and wars . . . the facts before every man’s eyes.” Many of these the doc- 
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umentaiy historian cannot see. Nor, like Carl Sandburg, does he always 
sense that — 

The people is every man^ everybody^ 

Everybody is you and me and all others. 

What everybody says is what we all say. 

And applied further, what everybody feels is what we all feel, and what 
everybody does is what we all do. What we all do is the individual and 
group behavior and one way of characterizing culture. 

Culture is of the mass behavior, yet also of the individual. Culture is of 
the past, yet also, and more, of the present. It is of the individual, yet also, 
and more, of the institutions which come nearer than anything else to em- 
bodying the total culture, of a society to measuring its orderliness. Culture 
is society growing up in the way of nature and the frontier, of race and the 
folk developing from the earlier folk society, maturing through rich folk 
cultures and flowering in technological civilization. Total culture, therefore, 
comprehends but is different from civilization, which is more often found in 
specialization and certain measurable and definable crests of achievement. 

SOCIOLOGY STUDIES CULTURE AND ITS MEANINGS 

In this chapter we come to the second division of our study of society, 
in which sociology explores the field of culture. In Part ii we have indicated 
some of the ways in which sociology studies society and nature. In these 
three chapters we have shown how the increasingly vigorous sociology finds 
the realistic study of nature and all its implications more basic to an ade- 
quate understanding of society than was often assumed by earlier sociologies. 
One way in which such study is so important will be found in the relation 
of the natural environment to the universal human trait of culture; the 
first of the folkways and the mores of culture grow up around the phenom- 
ena of nature. So, too, just as nature and resources constitute the physical 
foundation of society, so the folk always provide the physical foundation of 
culture. We need to emphasize that, although they first appear with peoples 
inseparably related to their basic physical environment, cultures ultimately 
evolve through processes in which the original impulses merge and cross 
with other impulses. It so happens, therefore, that culture itself is ‘‘natural’’ 
in the sense that it inevitably develops wherever human society exists. 

Culture a comprehensive measure of society. Accordingly, it would seem 
that the most comprehensive approach to the understanding of society is 
a study of culture. Culture is not society, but it comes near to describing 
society. More than any other entity, it is common to and inseparable from 
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all societies. The significance which we attach to culture is well illustrated 
in the sequence of the divisions of the present volume. That is, following an 
exploration of nature as the background of society, sociology studies society 
and culture co-ordinately with society and the people, and society and civil- 
ization. Yet few terms are more misused or ambiguous than culture. This is 
not only true of the general public but of scholars and students, among 
whom there have been many diverse interpretations of the concept. It is im- 
portant, therefore, because of these many ideas of the main characteristics 
of culture, to come to an agreement upon its meaning. 

We have already indicated how culture is the universal trait of human 
society and have assumed that it is culture that binds men together and 
gives society its enduring quality. We have also intimated that in order to 
understand modern society it is necessary that culture be distinguished 
from civilization. In contrast to civilization, culture in its broader societal 
meaning comprehends the sum total of the cumulative processes, products, 
and achievements of any people. On the other hand, civilization is a special 
stage and level of culture and is primarily the product and end of the cul- 
tural process. Civilization is, of course, culture, but not all culture is civi- 
lization. All peoples, no matter how primitive, are rich in culture. Many 
people are not “civilized,’’ both in the societal meaning and in the popular 
meaning. This distinction accentuates the importance of culture as the 
key approach to the understanding of society. 

Culture is high achievement. For the most part, and in the popular 
sense, including some of the meanings ascribed by anthropologists and soci- 
ologists, culture implies the highest quality of achievement. This achieve- 
ment may be high individual intellectual achievement, or after the fashion 
of Lester F. Ward, the totality of societal achievement, or of Herbert 
Spencer “the sum total of human achievement.” In the individual, 
culture may mean learning in the classics or personal attainment in lit- 
erary or aesthetic fields. The cultured individual is one who is “accom- 
plished” in music or literature. The same definition is often applied to the 
high achievements of a cross section of civilization or national attainments. 
In the earlier periods, the American student went to Vienna or Paris or 
Berlin for “culture.” The rural inhabitant went to the city for advanced 
study. German “culture” was outstanding in science and music. French 
culture was outstanding in literature, painting, decoration, and fashion. 
Western culture was allegedly higher than Eastern culture; modern cul- 
ture was always in advance of primitive culture. 

Culture reflects human behavior^ institutions, and traits. Another cluster- 
ing of meanings centers around the concept of behavior. Culture may be 
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the total patterns of human behavior, including the acquired character- 
istics which are transmitted through individuals and institutions to succeed- 
ing generations. Thus, the culture of a primitive tribe would be quite dif- 
ferent from that of America as typified by the Old South or New England, 
in both of which there was a cumulative institutional character reflected 
in religion, education, economy, and politics. The plantation system was 
a part of the one; the town meeting, a part of the other. Another clustering 
of definitions would make culture the framework or system of human 
traits. That is, traits of human society are different from those of animal 
society. Clark Wissler listed the universal culture traits under the nine 
heads of ‘‘speech, material traits, art, mythology and scientific knowledge, 
religious practices, family and social systems, property, government, and 
war.” 

Culture is heritage. Another set of definitions tends to make culture 
the product of total evolution to the extent that it includes all of tradition 
and social heritage, cumulatively conditioned by all of human evolution. 
Thus, a large number of authors treat culture and civilization as synony- 
mous, civilization being both the qualitative and quantitative measure of 
“advanced” culture as opposed to earlier primitive culture. Some authors 
go almost so far as to make culture and human society synonymous; in this 
interpretation it is pointed out that culture is an attribute of man only and 
not of animals. 

Culture is individual attainment. Still another cluster of meanings 
tends to make culture a characterization of the individual. Thus the in- 
dividual so conditioned by his total environment, one way or another, is 
cultured with the emphasis in him always on the upper brackets of intellec- 
tual or artistic achievement. The artist, the musician, the well-read p>erson, 
or the well-educated person is described as “cultured.” The individual con- 
ditioned to a life of liberty, or of luxury, or skilled in special techniques 
represents the concept often used by educators, psychologists, and writer^. 
Culture here is “quality” and “quantity,” combined in the total acquired 
attainments. In this sense, the individual therefore does “inherit” what his 
forbears have achieved since it is in the “cultural” setting which they 
transmit that he is “conditioned.” 

Culture is natural as of the folk j not artificial as of the state. Finally, it 
is profitable to interpret another group of meanings which denote culture 
as the “natural,” evolutionary, cumulative process common to all early 
societies and therefore fundamental and constant. Primitive people have 
cultures. Culture is as natural as physiography, in that culture, as it de- 
velops, is the total of all the environment of interrelationships — the total 
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of all that is not the physical environment. This natural culture is cumu- 
lative and includes the totality of processes and achievements at any given 
time or cross section of regional societal development. In distinction, civili- 
zation is “artificial” in the sense that it often discards parts of the culture 
complex, destroys other parts, and is built upon the mechanical, technical, 
and organizational which supersedes the natural. This is one reason why 
sociology must study the folk-regional society and primitive cultures in 
order to understand the total society and its survival patterns, just as biology 
and medicine must understand both human and animal anatomy and dis- 
ease in order to promote man’s physical welfare. 

The culture area is a tool for social study. There remain two other as- 
pects of culture that need to be mentioned. These are the primitive cultures 
and, growing out of them, the concept of the culture area and of universal 
culture traits. In these areas of investigation, it is possible to test our defini- 
tions of culture and to contrast them with the structure of civilization. One 
of the best illustrations of the value of primitive society as a laboratory for 
the study of all culture is that it is primarily to studies of American primitive 
culture that we owe the formulation of the concept of the culture area and 
the catalogue of what has been generally accepted as universal culture 
traits. These concepts and characterizations need not be universally ac- 
cepted, however, to serve as one approach to the study of early cultures. 
Clark Wissler’s systematization of previous beliefs about both the culture 
area and culture traits will be used as illustrations. 

The concept of the culture area was based upon studies of many di- 
verse American Indian cultures, which, of course, had no historical records 
from which to trace their evolution and development. Wissler character- 
ized the various cultures by the clustering of indices of homogeneity as 
measured by food areas, types of occupations, housing, art, writing, and 
language. His fifteen culture areas, ten in North America and five in South 
America, are: the Arctic or Eskimo, coastal; Northwest or north Pacific 
coast; California or California-Great Basin; Plateau, the northern inter- 
mountain region; Mackenzie-Yukon, the northern interior forest and tun- 
dra tract; Plains, the level or rolling prairies of the interior; Northeast or 
northern woodland; Southeast or southern woodland; Southwest, the 
southern plateau, subarid; Mexico, from the Tropic of Cancer to Nicara- 
gua; Colombia or Chibchan; Andean or Peruvian; Patagonia, an open, 
semiarid country; Tropical Forest, the vast Orinoco, the Amazon, and the 
La Plata; and the Antillean, the West Indies, including the Venezuela coast. 

Many appraisals have been made concerning the usefulness of the culture 
area for the study of society. One of the best of these is that of the late young 
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sociologist Russell Smith, who pointed out that the culture area as a method 
of classification “represents an attempt to reduce the chaotic details of 
primitive social behavior to the level of human comprehension, to provide 
that ordered body of knowledge without which scientific factorization and 
generalization are impossible.” So, too, “the delimitation of culture areas 
involves cm analysis of artifacts, folkways, institutions into their constituent 
elements.” Malcolm M. Willey applied the concept to modern life by 
paraphrasing a common saying, “Tell me from what culture area you 
come, anH I will tell you how you will behave . . . Knowing from what 
part of any culture area individuals come, it can be predicted with rather 
definite limits what reactions they will make in most of their life situations.” 

Regional society may he compared on the basis of universal culture traits. In 
much the same way, Clark Wisslcr’s universal culture traits may be uti- 
lized as an effective approach to the study of all cultures. Based upon the 
elementail cmalyses of primitive cultures, they also are a frame of reference for 
the understanding of all cultures and for the comparison of many societies, 
old and new, wherever found. Thus, the catalogue of universal traits may 
well serve as a tool of systematic sociology in that it sets up a comprehensive 
series of indices for observing resemblances and differences among various 
people. We have already pointed out that, applied, for instance, not only 
to the earlier Indian cultures but to the present regional cultures in the 
United States, these culture traits reflect essential qualities and eontrasts in 
the South, East, West, and North. Thus, Wissler’s nine categories of univer- 
sal traits provide an almost complete frame of reference for characterizing 
the society of a particular region at any given time. 

This frame of reference is illustrated even more comprehensively by Carl 
J. Warden, who enumerates the main types of cultural activities as follows: 
food: food gathering and growing, hunting, fishing, herding; shelter; cloth- 
ing, family domicile, stockades, forts; protection: individual and group 
methods of attack and defense; family: mturriage, care of young, puberty 
rites, reckoning relationships; language; vocal speech and gestures, writing 
system; social forms: folkways and mores relating to neighborhood, clan, 
tribe; government: political organization, legal and judicial procedures; 
property: personal and group property, barter and commerce; construction: 
tools, weapons, utensils, shelters, transportation; artistry: ornamentation of 
the body, carving, painting, drawing; curiosity: magic, mythology, religious 
beliefs and rites, scientific notions; and play: sports, games, dramatic events, 
music, dances. 
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Definitions and Examples 

The general definitions of culture given in this chapter may be illustrated 
by examples in which usage determines the meaning. Thus, in popular us- 
age, culture may assume the definite larger meaning commonly ascribed to 
“the great cultures” of the past, such as the Greek, the Roman, or the 
Egyptian. Culture and civilization have been used interchangeably so that 
it has been customary to refer to these cultures as the great civilizations of 
the past; or to cite civilization as a universal measure of man’s cultural 
progress. 

From this vantage point again come such sweeping generalizations as 
that of European culture which, for centuries dominating the Western 
world, was destroyed and passed away during the catastrophe of the 1 940’s. 
From that viewpoint also come such generalizations as Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s that American culture came to be different from European cul- 
ture as a result of the frontier experiences of Americans with nature. 

The sociologist knows that these generalizations are true only upon cer- 
tain premises which define culture as the upper brackets of certain intel- 
lectual, technological, and political achievement. He knows that European 
culture, as the dominant culture of the Western world, probably is no more; 
but he knows also that Europe has scores of folk cultures to be fabricated 
into a new European culture that will be conditioned by the many folk-re- 
gional units. Sometimes this European culture will be made up of minority 
folk, and sometimes the new culture will be a reflowering of urban achieve- 
ments in Paris or London, or a new composite Russian culture of great 
power and sweep. If, as has often been said, culture is the exclusive trait of 
human society, then by the same token culture can be seen in the distinc- 
tive character of a folk, a nation of composite units of folk, or a period of 
history — as the particularly English culture of the Elizabethan Age or the 
cultiu’e of some new period yet to come. 

As a further illustration, consider the conflicting and distinctive minority 
folk cultures that are so important a part of the scene in Europe. How could 
the culture of the now Soviet Baltic States be understood without a knowl- 
edge of the cultures of their minority folk? To take just one of many other 
examples, in the Soviet Union it would appear rather ridiculous to refer to 
one Russian culture in the light of its many well-known folk groups and 
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The Growth and Spread of the Cultural Areas oj the World from 
jooo B.C. to 5000 B.C, 

In his notable work, The Great Cultural Traditions: The Foundations of Civilizations, Ralph 
Turner devotes Volume i primarily to the Ancient Cities and describes more effectively 
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than has been done elsewhere the beginnings of the cultural developments among pre- 
literate men, the transmission of their achievements and the organization of the structure 
of behavior, feeling and thought. The maps above and below are adapted from his books, 
to show the spread of world culture. 
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minority groups. The population in eastern Europe and northern Asia con- 
tains an estimated 1 75 nationalities. 

“American” culture is also complex. Knowledge of its diverse folk and 
time levels is also the beginning of the understanding of American society. 
Though a historian of American literature may write of The Flowering of 
New England as more or less synonymous with American culture from 1815 
to 1865, the same New England society today, in which the population 
includes a dozen or more of these same European nationalities working in 
textile mills and on fishing vessels, would be quite a different “American 
culture.” And a knowledge of the great Jewish folk culture, functioning 
powerfully within the framework of the total American society, is essential 
to the understanding of American society. So, too, the Negro folk society 
becomes increasingly one unit in the total problem of integrating all other 
units into the national total. Likewise the “culture” of “The West” or of 
“The South” is an example of America’s diversity, a knowledge of which 
is essential to any understanding of the nation and its problems. 

How important it is to understand the fabric of culture is illustrated well 
in the case of the “Old South.” Undoubtedly there was a romantic pattern 
to this culture which was fabricated from certain economic and social 
arrangements flowering through the plantation and the institution of slav- 
ery into southern chivalry and the southern way of life. Yet the sociologist, if 
he is to understand the real South — its relation to the nation, and its poten- 
tialities, how it grew up and why the people behaved as they did — must 
understand this: the way of the South has been and is the way of the folk, 
symbolic of what the people feel, think, and do as conditioned by their 
cultural heritage and the land which nature has given them. The culture 
of the South is the culture of the folk often in contradistinction to civiliza- 
tion at a flood tide of urbanism, intellcctualism, and technology. This 
folk culture is deeply rooted in the realities of nature and the frontier 
struggle, in the rise and fall of folk aristocracy, and in later powerful race 
and regional conflicts. This is the elemental, definitive reality of most of the 
South’s culture and economy. The folk society of the South is well-nigh 
all-inclusive; it is visible on many levels of time and class; and its folk- 
regional society is evidence of how all societies are formed and grow up. 

There are certain basic elements through which all societies ean be ex- 
plained. These elements include race, sex, religion, ceremony, war, work, 
rural life, shelter, diet, dress, art, play, and humor. When we have ascer- 
tained the relationships between these elements and culture, and when we 
have sensed the nature, range, and power of the folkways and the mores 
which grow inevitably out of these experiences, we have gone a long way 
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toward understanding any early society. And when these elemental experi- 
ences have matured into the institutions, giving them order and stability, 
we have the explanation of the enduring nature of culture. The main in- 
stitutions which grow out of the maturing mores of society group around 
the family, religion, education, government, work, and personal associa- 
tion which, in modern life, take form in the home, the church, the school, 
the state, industry, and the community. 

Assignments and Questions 

1. Give the general topical outlines utilized in the cultural survey of the 
Yale Institute of Human Relations. The report is entitled Outline of 
Cultural Materials and was published in 1938. 

2. Discuss the following passage from page 21 of Oswald Spengler’s Decline 
of the West (Alfred A. Knopf, 1926): Cultures, each springing with primi- 
tive strength from the soil of a mother-region to which it remains firmly 
bound throughout its whole life-cycle; each stamping its material, its 
mankind, in its own image; each having its own idea, its own passions, its 
own life, will and feeling, its own death. 

3. What is your criticism of the statement that “culture is society”? 

4. What arguments can be given to support Ralph Linton’s statement that 
of the three basic elements that make up society, the cultural element is 
more important than the natural environment or the human personality? 

5. Compare the various types of definitions concerning the nature and 
meaning of culture. What is the sociological concept of culture? 

6. In what manner and aspects is culture “inherited”? 

7. What is a culture area? How arc Clark Wissler’s two North American 
culture areeis related to primary food areas? 

8. What is meant by a “pattern of culture”? Cultural base? See Ruth Bene- 
dict’s Patterns of Culture, 

9. Characterize the different regions of the United States according to 
Clark Wissler’s universal culture traits: speech, material traits, art, mythol- 
ogy and scientific knowledge, religious practices, family and social systems, 
property, government, war. 

10. How can a study of American culture give insight into and facilitate the 
wise use of our institution of government? Of education? 

1 1 . What is the “cultural lag”? Do technieways accelerate the process? 

12. What criticism must be made of Spengler’s theory of cultural development? 
Can historical facts be found to support the theory? Are there any new 
forces in modern society that might tend to contradict the theory? 






Advanced Stages of Culture, and Education, and Science 

Many students have felt that the universality of science and learning would give a new 
definition to universal culture. UNESCO will explore this hope, above: A group of students 
at a lecture in a Moscow University, below: Students in front of some University Buildings. 
Compare these with similar groups in the United States, Great Britain, France and their 
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13. Why docs Spengler designate the nineteenth century as the period for the 
transition of Western culture to Western civilization? 

14. What are the characteristics of the three main forms of culture mentality 
that are present in all societies according to Pitirim A. Sorokin in Social and 
Cultural Dynamics? Does twentieth-century American culture show the 
presence of these thought reactions? If you were asked to classify the 
American culture mentality as typical of one of these forms, which one 
would seem most appropriate? Why? 

15. How can “one world” be made real and under what conditions could a 
people be “made over” to fit an ideological order of society unknown to 
their way of life? 

16. Culture is said to have specifically individual qualities, and yet a close 
analogy can be found between the development of a culture and the devel- 
opment of an individual. What are some of the likenesses and differences 
between the two? 

1 7. What was E. B. Tylor’s classical definition of culture? How is this qualified 
by William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff in their treatment of culture? 

18. How does Robert Redficld in The Folk Culture of Yucatan trace culture from 
the informal folk-region society to the more formal civilized culture? 

ig. Criticize Spengler’s declaration that “Every culture passes through the 
age phases of the individual man. Each culture has its childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age.” See page 107, also pages 104-106 of Decline of 
the West, 

Special Readings from the Library 

Boas, Franz: Race^ Language and Culture ^ pages 243-259, 260-269, 281-289, 290- 
294, and 305-3 1 1 in the section on “Culture.” Anthropological research as it 
seeks the relation between racial type and cultural structure. Culture defined and 
its development summarized. The difficulties in studying cultural integration and 
evolution. Various methodologies for examining cultural phenomena. 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters 
VIII and IX. The cultural environment of man seen as a social heritage that con- 
ditions personality development in the individual. The fundamental elements and 
processes necessary for the understanding of culture and its evolution. Institutions 
a part of every culture and a means of every society for enriching its material and 
nonmaterial culture. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapters v, vi, xvi-xxvi. A cultural anthropo- 
logical description of society in terms of individual and group participation in 
culture. The background and distinctive aspects of cultural development. The 
problems and relative quality of the various world cultures. Role of discovery and 
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invention in cultural evolution. The phenomena of interests and values as societal 
forces and as powerful conditioning factors in culture. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology. Chapter i a key to using 
the culture studies that make up the book. Differences in culture illustrated by 
studies of primitive societies. Early economic, political, and religious structures 
using a universal cultural pattern as a frame of reference. 

Lundberg, George A. : Foundations of Sociology^ chapters v and x. Culture a mass of 
societal action patterns that have been proved to be successful adaptations or 
adjustments of the individual and group. Institutions considered as group behavior 
patterns that may be latent or manifest. A psychological treatment of the fallacies 
in interpreting the meaning of the group in society. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapters i, ii, and v. The preparation 
of cultural and natural materials for use by technology in building a civilization. 
The nature of the cultural base and its stages of development into a superorganic 
society. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapters i~iv. Man’s building of the culture 
patterns of the Western world traced from the fifteenth-century town and rural 
culture to the twentieth-century megalopolis of civilization. Conflict of the 
“natural” and the “artificial” tends to contradict the concept that culture and 
civilization are synonymous. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapter v. The transition of American 
society from rural culture into urban civilization. American society a splendid 
example of cultural evolution. Contrast and conflict between the interests, attitudes, 
and way of life of the founders of the republic and of Americans today. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ chapters i, x, 
xviii-xxiv. Implications and meanings of regionalism in contrast to and in 
elaboration of the older concept of the “culture area.” The six societal regions of 
the United States may be seen as the present American cultural areas. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology. A textbook emphasizing 
the beginnings, development, and dominating influence of culture. Culture con- 
trasted with other factors influencing human society. See especially chapters i, ii, 
v-vii, XIV, XVIII, and xxiv through xxviii. The creative relationship of culture 
to the biological, geographical, and collective behavior factors which mold 
individual and group life and the social institutions, and result in social change. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters vii, viii, and x. Culture 
defined in all of its material and sociopsychological aspects. Cultural development 
in the evolution of Western culture. Special terms used in the study of all cultures 
— cultural base, pattern complexes, and (the processes of) accumulation, condi- 
tioning, diffusion, and parallelism. 
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R£cent Social Trends, pages xv, xxiv-lxx. The concepts of culture and civilization 
are used interchangeably. Civilization is explicitly defined as “the cultural en- 
vironment” and “our social heritage”; and within this concept the problems of 
change are presented. Civilization is distinguished from man’s heritage of the 
natural environment; and the individual’s biological inheritance — “our racial 
characteristics” — is apart from environmental influences. Problems of social 
heritage, the raison d’Stre of the volumes, are presented in crux in part 3 of the 
Introduction. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture; Boas, Franz, Race, Language and Culture; 
Branford, Victor, and Geddes, Patrick, Our Social Inheritance; Chapin, F. Stuart, 
Cultural Change; Crawford, M. D. C., The Conquest of Culture; Dixon, Roland B., 
The Building of Cultures; Folsom, Joseph K., Culture and Social Progress; Hart, 
Hornell, Technique of Social Progress; Leyburn, James G., Frontier Folkways; Linton, 
Ralph, The Study of Man; Lippert, Julius, The Evolution of Culture (tr. and ed. by 
Peter Murdock); Ogburn, William F., Social Change; Panunzio, Constantine, 
Major Social Institutions; Redfield, Robert, The Folk Culture of Yucatan; Riggs, 
Arthur S., The Romance of Human Progress; Sorokin, Pitirim A., Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, 4 vols.; Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West; Surtiner, William 
Graham, Folkways; Turner, Ralph E., The Great Cultural Traditions, 2 vols.; 
Veblen, Thorstein, The Theory of the Leisure Class; Wallis, Wilson D., Culture and 
Progress; Warden, Carl J,, The Emergence of Human Culture; Wissler, Clark, Man 
and Culture. 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1. Most of the social agencies or social action groups in the general field of 
culture in America are likely to be specialized. List a number of them 
according to their reason for existence. 

2. Describe, for instance, the Society for Ethical Culture. 

3. What is the American Council of Learned Societies? 

4. What is the National Conference of Christians and Jews? Is it altogether 
a religious body? 

5. What is the National Association for the Advancement of the Colored 
People (N.A.A.C.P.)? 

6. What was the American Country Life Association? 
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7. Catalogue the chief action groups in the field of cultural promotion, such 
as A.A.A.S. 

8. List some of the national organizations of the minority peoples of the 
United States. 

g. Draw up a plan for a “Hall of America” in which the folk contributions 
of minority peoples would be exhibited. 

10. Describe the work of the Bureau of Intercultural Education at 1697 Broad- 
way, New York. 

1 1 . Catalogue current organizations working for “one world.” 

12. Describe the work of The Institute of Ethnic Affairs, organized by John 
Collier, former Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 817 Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Culture, Race, and Folk 


Socjo/o^^ studies cultwre and race. What sociology can contribute in 
the way of sound theory and practical study can be seen in the field of race 
relations. In modern world culture, the relations between the races is an 
increasingly serious problem. Race is the toughest wrought pattern in the 
fabric of society, where folk and culture are inseparably interwoven in 
nature’s time and space. So much is this true that we may well extend our 
study to inquire into the meaning of race as it is essentially a cultural prod- 
uct. For the picture of the world’s total peoples shows a gr^at diversity of 
folk and of cultures always closely interrelated. 

We have called attention to the varied European peoples and cultures. 
The anthropologists began their study of the races of man with these Euro- 
pean peoples whose racial entity has set them apart frorii the native peoples 
of Asia and of Africa. The Chinese and the Japanese, as well as other 
peoples of minor island groups of the Orient are different both in bodily 
features and in folk culture from the peoples of the Western world. Again, 
the African Negro, the American Indian, the Eskimo, and many minor 
racial branches differ both in race and in culture. But each of these races is 
associated with its cultures and if for no other reason than this, it is natural 
that race and culture should be associated together early in our effort to 
understand society. 

In reality^ is more often It is in this area of race and 

culture that sociology now approaches the study of society quite differently 
than it did before. To the sociologist, race is no longer thought of primarily 
as a biological phenomenon; rather, race is interpreted as a complex of 
societal conditioning in which culture is considered to be a more dominant 
factor than biology. That is, although the “natural” and biological factors 
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are inherent in and basic to the total situation, the major emphasis is upon 
the societal fact of culture, not the ethnological fact of “race.” For this and 
other reasons which will appear, sociology may well consider substituting 
the term/o/A: for race wherever the latter is used loosely in referring to ethnic 
groups. Nevertheless, the scientific understanding of race is basic to any 
solution of racial problems. 

T his sociological concept of race is of the utmost importance in under- 
standing all the factors which constitute society as a whole. It is important 
in primitive societies and in the evolution of all cultures; but it is equally 
important in the many aspects of social conflict the world over. For the 
ratio of race-culture problems to all the problems of civilization is a large 
one; so Itu-ge that there arc many students who feel that, if satisfactory 
adjustment of racial-cultural conflict could be attained, the great society 
would become a reality. The “problem” aspect of race, however, will be 
explored in Part vi, in which we present something of the application of 
sociological theory to the problem of race. 

Race is more of cultural conditioning than biological inheritance. In so far 
as sociology can present realistic conclusions based upon all the evidence 
available, it explains race as a phenomenon which has been a constant fac- 
tor in societal evolution. Race is the cumulative product of societal and 
physical forces working together over long periods of time. Accordingly, 
we treat the subject of race in this part of the book on Society and Culture 
rather than in the second p2U't, on Society and Nature. Instead of being 
inherently and organically different from each other, races are group prod- 
ucts of the same universal human being going through the same processes; 
therefore, race reflects the total physical, cultural, and folk-regional back- 
ground, This does not mean that sociology ignores the common meaning of 
the term race in community life, in census enumerations, and in a thousand 
practical situations. It means, rather, that back of these practical uses are 
certain fundamental scientific facts, rooted in man’s folk-regional origin, 
which, when understood, help both to understand race and all society and 
to point the way to the wiser direction of the future. This interpretation of 
race emphasizes the earlier descriptions in this book of the influence of all 
natural processes, and recognizes both biological and cultural heritage. It 
is in the more scientific and practical use of these principles that sociology 
presents its interpretation. 

Race “differentials'* a more accurate description than race “differences." In 
this interpretation the assumption is that there are more accurately race 
differentials than race differences in the sense of inherent, ineradicable traits 
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or of inferior or superior races. This is not merely an academic distinction. 
How realistic and practical it is may be realized by a loose theorem that 
may show how the common meaning of the word diferences has come about. 
The observer reasons (roughly): “Certainly the Negro who is black is 
‘different’ from the white man who is not black. Certainly the Negro’s 
behavior and his culture are different from the white man’s. Therefore, 
there must be differences.” Yet more accurately it is possible to distinguish 
between the two terms through the use of another formula: Differentials 
extending over a long period of time, receiving the sanction of society, 
incorporated into the laws and customs of a people, and resulting in a series 
of character traits, will equal, for all practical purposes, differences. The 
action program would provide for the increasing elimination of differentials 
in laws and customs, over a long period of time and sanctioned by the cul- 
ture of the people, to reduce the differences. 

It seems quite likely that these differentials are reflected even in anthro- 
pometric measurements; often there is a greater range of differences be- 
tween and among individuals of the same race than between those individ- 
uals and individuals of another race. Any miscellaneous group shows a 
great variety of differences just as will a given racial or ethnic group. The 
explanation of the earlier alleged differences is relatively clear in the under- 
standing of these differentials. If the student should be inclined to doubt the 
validity of the premise that it is the cultural and physical environment that 
determines the nature of the race, he might study examples of environmen- 
tal influence observable “before his own eyes.” The changes in the Ameri- 
can Negro or the descendants of the immigrants even in so short a time as 
a few generations are so marked that they are visible evidence of what will 
happen when this influence is carried on for hundreds of years. Franz Boas 
studied European immigrants in America and found that they changed in 
cephalic index and in other bodily traits within two or three generations. 
The student might study the descendants of folk from rural America who 
have lived in a metropolitan environment for several generations and note 
startling “differentials” among individuals of the same families. For the 
sociologist the term race thus assumes both a less important and a more im- 
portant role: less important because race no longer means a closed class; 
more important because race is essential for realistic culture study. 

Two broader meanings of race. It must be emphasized here that there 
are two larger meanings for the term race. One is the usual definition which 
the term carries even among sociologists and anthropologists, as based 
upon the interpretations of ethnology, the science of race. Race can be ac- 
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curately used for specific purposes, if it is defibaed as applying to this usage. 
In other definitions, present-day scientists undertake to give an enduring 
meaning to the term in the light of cdl that is now known. 

The anthropologist, Carleton S. Coon, in his The Races of Europe, empha- 
sizes that it is difficult to define the concept of race in view of “the complex- 
ity of the hu man species, as a result of cultural peculiarities which have 
separated it from the rest of the animal world.” “Prodigious dificrentia- 
tion” has been produced by all the social processes, chiefly amalgamation, 
selection, and environment; 2md amalgamation and selection have been 
profoundly affected by response to environment. Thus, selection is espe- 
cially closely related to the complexity of the social structure, since it takes 
time for cultures of two or more ethnic groups, from two or more geograph- 
ical areas, to blend, and for the people living according to these cultures 
to mix or merge. In the same way, selection at the sources of the emigra- 
tion is definitely the result of the cultured environment, which influences 
both those who emigrate and those who do not. From this viewpoint a race 
is a group of people who possess the majority of their physical character- 
istics in common, and this resultant blend is given a distinctive character 
by the processes of selection and response to environment. Applying the 
definition to the so-called white race, Coon describes the white social 
famil y as “a composite amalgamation of peoples thrown together by acci- 
dent of geography, blended into some semblance of homogeneity in major 
diagnostic features, and altered by environmental and culturtJ circum- 
stances and by migration.” In substance, then, race is the product of differ- 
entials over a long period of time reinforced by geographic and cultural 
forces. 

The Germans were not a superior race but a powerful folk. A common 
misuse of the term aind concept is well illustrated by the Nazi racial-political 
propaganda of the 1930’s, which was based upon the fallacy that the Ger- 
mans are a separate race. Nothing of this kind could be further from the 
fact. Thorstein Veblen pointed out as long ago as 1915 in his Imperial Ger- 
many and the Industrial Revolution that “the German people is not a distinct 
race either as against the non-Germtm population or within itself. In both 
of these respects the case of this population is not materially different from 
that of any other national population in Europe. These facts are notorious.” 
The German people, however, for most of their history have been a power- 
ful “folk” of great homogeneity aind ethnic unity, and it was this “racial” 
culture which played such havoc in the world. The case of Germany will 
always prove an excellent example, especially illuminating in the social 
aspects of Nazi Germany, of the cultural and folk-societal explanation of 
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race as opposed to the biological. Veblen also corroborates this when he 
points out that ‘‘in respect to the stable characteristics of race heredity the 
German people do not differ in any sensible or consistent manner from 
neighboring peoples; whereas in the character of their past habituation — 
in their cultural scheme — as well as in respect of the circumstances to 
which they have latterly been exposed, their case is at least in some degree 
peculiar.” 

Racial and ethnic groups in the United States, Another way of approach- 
ing the study of society through the comparative racial ideology of cultures 
is to study American society in terms of its immigrant constituents. Thus 
Amcricam society at the present time is a composite of many differentials of 
what are termed races and nationalities. Certainly it is not jxjssible to un- 
derstand America without this cultural background, intensified through 
ethnic or national groups. Thus the census classifies the people of the 
United States by race and the foreign-born population by nativity; the 
foreign-born white population of the United States lists at least forty 
definite “countries of birth” or major ethnic groupings. Inherent in this 
picture is the cultural influence predominating over the biological or ethno- 
logical backgrounds. The total cultural influence has made the original 
ideal of the melting pot both more realistic and yet often less of a unifying 
agent than was expected. There are still many ethnic cultural diversities 
that have not been integrated, and there is conflict because of assumptions 
of race where there is no race. 

There are practical values to scientific definition. This premise about race 

is important not only as a scientific approach but also as a background for 
racial attitudes, beliefs, and prejudices. On the one hand, the study of racial 
groups, objectively, unit by unit, of differentials of present standards of 
living and past cultural backgrounds, becomes a way of “looking at” the 
situation instead of “feeling” about it. On the other hand, the understand- 
ing of how different religious, cultural, and economic factors have condi- 
tioned many ethnic groups, including the Negro, for example, will go a 
long way toward giving a sympathetic attitude toward traits as not just 
“racial” or “Negro” but as logical results of explainable causes that are not 
primarily racial at all. For race character is often primarily what one group 
believes and feels about other groups. This is another way of anticipating 
the meaning of the term “folk” as a substitute for “race” when cultural 
relations are concerned. Thus it must be clear that if an attitude is based 
upon the realities of tradition, habits, customs, and feelings, the essential 
criterion is not biological race but the values set up by different groups at 
different times and places. 
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The individual is powerjully affected by racial ideologies. The relation of 

race to the mass of people provides a rich field for sociological study and 
understanding. In the first place, it is not possible to study population with- 
out classifying the world’s people into the categories of race and ethnic 
groupings. But race also is closely related to the individual. First of all, 
there is the age-long question of individuation and socialization. That is, 
does the member of one race have a right to be an individual as well as a 
member of a race? Case studies from race groups the world over, and 
particularly of such minority groups as the Negro, show powerful person- 
ality complexes which arise because of race. In extension, race also affects 
the individual through the impact of race attitudes and race practices 
upon individuals of other races. 

Race relations are race problems. The sociologist will find in the area 
of race relations one of the most important divisions of social problems. In 
the modern world of global conflict, the old problem of race has taken on 
a broader sweep and new meanings, and it is generally assumed that be- 
cause of World War ii race relations and attitudes will never be the same 
again. In the United States, the problem of Negro race prejudice and 
Negro-white relations is assuming new and more complex proportions. 
So much is this true that it seems quite possible that this problem, with its 
elements of interregional conflict, is America’s Number i domestic problem, 
following in the wake of the problems of demobilization, reconversion, and 
employment that always sweep down upon every people after war. But 
race has always been an important factor in the shaping of the nation. 
From the first there was the Indian, who from a position of single owner- 
ship of the North American continent was reduced by the people of another 
race to the status of a minority group living for the most part on scattered 
reservations. The American Indian culture is a fine illustration of primitive 
culture and he has played a definite role in American culture. The story of 
the American Negro is a part of ^‘America’s Tragedy.” The attitude of the 
United States toward the Oriental peoples as seen in the history of immi- 
gration is another story, a part of it the handling of the wartime problem 
of the Japanese and Japanese- Americans who lived on the West coast. The 
cultures of both the American Indian and the American Negro, commonly 
neglected by the sociologists, arc excellent fields for the application of sound 
theory to practical problems. 

Facts^ problem^ strategy. In the case of the Negro in the United 
States there has been perhaps a tendency to swing to the other extreme and 
to assume that the problem must be “solved” immediately and that the 
necessary arrangements can be made. The sociological approach must be 
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more responsible. It stems from the earlier assumptions that in many in- 
stances there is no one solution, but many solutions in the way of continuing 
adaptation and adjustments. First, it is necessary to get the facts — mean- 
ing all facts of physical measurement and of social relationships. Then from 
these facts it is necessary to state the problem involved both in the general 
sense of race relationships and in each particular situation involved. 
Finally, it is necessary to explore the problem of strategy as to what is 
the best way to go about further scientific study and practical work. The 
United States can tell South America or India how to solve their race 
problems with little grace if it neither knows the facts nor “solves” its own 
problem. The same general application may be made with reference to 
Chicago’s or New York’s capacity to “solve” Atlanta’s or Los Angeles’ 
problems. There is always the problem then of understanding, represen- 
tation, and integration of all cultures. 



The Library and Workshop 


Definitions and Examples 

Popular definitions and illustrations of race have been numerous. For 
instcuice, the simplest concept is in terms of color. The Caucasian is the 
white man, the Negro the black man, and the Oriental the yellow man. In 
literature, the Indian, the American aboriginal race, has sometimes been 
the “Red Man,” and the peoples of Oceania “Brown Men.” These are 
accurate designations in so far as they are used specifically. 

Then there has been accentuated a common usage which divides man- 
kind into the white and colored. Unless something is done to change this 
trend, it has been said, there is danger of world war between the white 
races and the colored races. That culture is stronger than color was illus- 
trated by the different ideologies and alignments of China and Japan. Yet, 
the threat of war between the white races and the colored races was not an 
idle threat because of the Japanese strategy which would have combined 
all of Asia into a powerful bloc of colored peoples. 

The designation of the Jewish people as a race is a common but inaccu- 
rate usage of the term. The Jews are not a race any more than any other 
Caucasian people. But Judaism, the Jewish religion, and the Hebrew folk 
culture and heritage have been strong and, over a long period, have tended 
to isolate the Jews, so that the sociological definition of race as cumulative 
cultural heritage appears quite appropriate applied to this people. Another 
corroboration of the sociological definition is found in anti-Semitism in 
which prejudices have assumed the proportions of “race prejudice.” The 
accurate designation is still, however, that of a folk and folk culture. The 
Jews are an illustration of a Jolk society which has survived over the centuries 
within many different state societies. 

The American Negro is one of the best illustrations of the strong influence 
of race upon the individual. This influence is two-sided. One is the effect 
of race discrimination and frustration upon the Negro, such as is illustrated 
in Richard Wright’s Black Boy and Native Son, The other is the effect of 
race upon the natural behavior and freedom of both Negro and white in 
the South, where the constraining folkways and mores of white and black, 
caste and class, leave neither of the two races free to act spontaneously 
and honestly. 

An analogy of the power of race is the power of culture, an illustration 
144 . 






Descendants of America’s First Families symbolize the cultural processes and products 
of a new intcrcultural understanding of the American Indian and his part in American life, 
above: Children of the generations of aborigines, below: The Indian president of the 
Cattlemen’s Association in charge of the Indian Tribal Herd in the Fort Hall Indian Agency, 
Idaho, 
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of which may be seen in marriages between “Americans’" and “foreigners.” 
Differences in language, differences in ideals, differences in behavior be- 
tween European and American cultures have often been represented as so 
great as to be equivalent to race differences. Yet the fallacy of confusing 
these differences with race is demonstrated by the simple process of observ- 
ing the second and third generations of such marriages. That is, a very 
considerable portion of America’s “best” people are the product of the 
blending of early Americans with Germans and French and other Euro- 
peans of different language and culture. 

Excellent illustrations of the usages of the terms race^ nation^ and minority 
are found in the titles of books, such as America: Our Racial and National 
Minorities^ by Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek, and One Nation^ by 
Wallace E. Stegner and the editors of Look^ both published in 1945. An 
earlier volume in the Recent Social Trends series by T. J. Woofter, Jr., was 
entitled Races and Minority Groups in America, The theme of all of these pub- 
lications is essentially “America composed ^of groups of every race and 
nation.” The point emphasized is that it doesn’t matter so much what the 
definition of race is, provided the way in which it is used is described accu- 
rately. 

Gunnar Myrdal, in his two-volume An American Dilemma^ defines the 
American problem of the Negro as a moral problem. By this he means that 
the chasm between the “American Creed” and actual performance is so 
great as to cause a major dilemma which becomes “a problem of the heart.” 
A more accurate sociological concept of moral would have to do with the 
concepts of right and wrong, of good and evil, in terms of the ideals and 
experiences of the various folk involved. In this case the Polish folk in 
Detroit in conflict with the Negro folk, and contrariwise the Negro in con- 
flict with other folk, reflect patterns of folk behavior based upon loyalties 
and survival, together with the emotional complexes of their heritage. The 
conflict between “North” and “South” with reference to the Negro stems 
from the heritage of what each feels to be right and wrong, so that the 
“moral” issue becomes complicated. The definition of what is “moral” 
therefore is an important item. So, too, the concept one world will have to be 
defined sociologically as abstraction^ until it becomes real in the actual un- 
derstanding and integration of the diverse cultures and people into the 
larger world society and organization. 

Assignments and Questions 

I. Others than sociologists have made important contributions to the 
understanding of race. List the contributions of the ethnologists, anthro- 






Folk and mass enthusiasm reflect the character of a pec:>ple and indicate the powerful forces 
of group loyalties, above: A group cheers on the occasion of the USSR Agricultural Exhi- 
bitions. below: Crisis and danger are reflected in the faces of this crowd listening to Stalin 
speaking on behalf of the State Defense Committee at Moscow during World War n. 
Will the people support the Peace as they did War? 
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pologists, psychologists, and missionaries and other church representatives 
toward the formulation of a new concept of race. 

2. What is the basis of the religious conception of equality among races? 
How has this affected democracy? 

3. What is a sociological definition of race? Give the ethnologist’s definition. 
Give Franz Boas’s concept from The Mind of Primitive Man (revised edition). 

4. What is meant by race differentials? Is this a better term than race 
“differences”? Why? 

5. Which of the physical traits of the racial stocks are considered to be the 
best indices for the classification of races? 

6. Do individuals within the same racial groups often differ as much in physical 
indices as individuals of different races? 

7. Why is not “looking at the situation” by means of the modern concept of 
race sufficient to remove all former race prejudices? What are some of the 
factors that cause race prejudice? Gan an illustration be given of instances 
where the scientific concept of race was not as strong as other factors con- 
ditioning human behavior? 

8 . What is the difference between a race and a nationality? What are often 
the cultural symbols of each? Why is it permissible sometimes to use the 
phrase “racial background” when referring to nationality? 

9. In the past, the United States has expected that the ways of the immigrant 
will be changed by the “melting-pot” Americanization process. Has this 
process been uniformly successful? How has the nation been affected? 

10. What people were the original American race? What were their general 
physical characteristics? At the time of the arrival of the white man, what 
were the main Indian families in America? 

11. Statistically, what is the racial composition of the American population 
today? How arc the races distributed regionally? The term is used accord- 
ing to the standard scientific definition. 

12. What are the scientific definitions of a breed, race, and stock? Why are 
these distinctions useful in classifying mankind? (See Ralph Linton’s The 
Study of Man,) 

13. What are some of the environmental factors that determine the distinctive 
characteristics of each racial breed? 

14. What mental differences have been found among the various races? What 
are some of the difficulties of discovering and measuring such differences? 

15. What one possible objective criterion does Constantine Panunzio set up 
forjudging the superiority of a race? What does he mean by “superiority” 
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as used in this sense? Does Franklin H. Giddings recognize this type of 
racial superiority? 

16. What recent trends in the United States and in the world at large have 
changed the emphasis in the attitudes toward the race problem in Amer- 
ica? 

17. What would be the regional approach to the study of race problems? 
The national approach? Illustrate this with a race problem as it exists in 
your region. 

18. What implications does the concept of race differentials have for social 
planning? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Boas, Franz: Race, Language and Culture, pages 3-75 and 160-171 in the section 
on “Race.” Also see pages 324-330 in the section on “Culture.” The American 
population from the viewpoint of the functional significance of racial differences 
and the social bases of race antagonism. The racial history of man and a classihca- 
tion of racial types. The Indian as the original American race and builder of the 
original American culture. 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, chapter v. 
Racial variation and numerous methods for measuring physical, mental, and 
cultural differentials. The social importance of race and the many forms of inter- 
racial relationships. Race consciousness as it exists in present-day American 
society. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapters i-iii. Race according to physical anthro- 
pology; facts concerning human origins. Classification of man’s physical and 
mental traits into general stocks and breeds. Psychological and social significance 
of race differentials as they demand the attention of the sociologist. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, chapter i. An anthro- 
pological grouping of the races according to similarities in physical and mental 
make-up. Cultural differentials or certain aspects of cultural growth cannot be 
explained at present by race psychology. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems, chapters xv and xvi. The situation 
of races and nationalities in the American cultural drama characterized by poor 
assimilation and conflict in varying degrees. The Negro, Mexican, Indian, 
Oriental, and northern and southwestern European immigrant groups present 
their own peculiar type of regional and national problems. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, chapters ii, 
xm, and xvii. The cultural region explored by the anthropologist and the soci- 
ologist. The determinative factor of the folk and their problems of associative 
living in the pattern of each region. 
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Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ pages 94--101; 436-444; 
897. Race as a strictly biological concept. Heredity and natural environment as 
modifiers of racial criteria, and culture as it determines race differentials and 
prejudices. Distribution of racial populations in the world and in the United 
States. Technological advances and race conflicts. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters vi, xxvi, xxvii, and xxx. 
Theories of race origin, probably factors that underlie raciation, and a classification 
of the human races. Race similarities and dissimilarities and the possibilities of 
race superiority. Race contacts and conflicts as they appear in modern institutional 
problems. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways, chapters ii and xi. The difference in the 
mores of the racial groups in meeting the same situations. Social codes of the 
primitive groups and of the races of man with an analysis of those code character- 
istics that are modern elements. 

Recent Social Trends, pages xxiv, xli; chapter xi; and pages 1001 -1002. Problem of 
minority groups within and without the continental United States considered 
more cultural than racial. Restrictive immigration policy of United States selects 
quality by favoring northern Europeans and restricting southern Europeans; but 
inconsistent as to nonwhites. The confusion enveloping so-called racial character- 
istics. Perhaps immigration policy questionable in selecting according to racial 
rather than individual type. Racial and ethnic heterogeneity basic to America. 
Increase and distribution from immigration and natural increase. Race relations 
observed to vary with the number and concentration of minority groups. Popula- 
tion movements. Economic life of minority groups. Social problems; health; 
education; race prejudice; Negro-white co-operation; factors of assimilation. 
Negroes and Indians in the arts. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors arc involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from Ihe Library 

Adamic, Louis, A Nation of Nations; Benians, E. A., Race and Nation in the United 
States; Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man, also Race, Language and Culture and 
Anthropology and Modern Life; Coon, Carleton S., The Races of Europe; Dixon, 
Roland B., The Racial History of Man; Embree, Edwin R., Brown America and 
Indians of the Americas; Finot, Jean, Race Prejudice (tr. by Florence Wade-Evans) ; 
Garth, T. R., Race Psychology; Herskovits, Melville J., Myth of the Negro Past; 
Johnson, Charles S., Patterns of Negro Segregation; Klineberg, Otto, Race Differences 
and (ed.) Characteristics of the American Negro; Linton, Ralph, The Study of Man; 
Miller, Herbert A., Races, Nations, and Classes; Muntz, Earle, Race Contact; Myrdal, 
Gunnar, An American Dilemma; The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy; Odum, 
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Howard W., Race and Rumors of Race; Radin, Paul, The Racial Myth; Reuter, 
Edward B. (ed.), R(ice and Culture Contacts; Sterner, Richard, The Negro'" s Share; 
Warner, W. Lloyd, and others. Color and Human Nature; Weatherford, W. D., and 
Johnson, Charles S., Race Relations; Woofter, T. J., Jr. (ed.). Races and Ethnic 
Groups in American Life. 

Other references are given in our chapter dealing with the problems of peoples 
and classes. 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Catalogue international organizations that have to do with race; with 
nationalities. 

2. Make a catalogue of the most active national agencies that have to do 
with race. 

3. List the most active national organizations that stem from the cultural 
interests of ethnic groups. 

4. Write a brief account describing the action taken and the organizations 
formed on behalf of Japanese citizens during World War ii. What was the 
Pacific Citizen? What was the J.A.C.L.? 

5. Describe the evacuation of Japanese and Japanese- Americans from the 
West coast following Pearl Harbor. 

6. Describe the organization and work of the N.A.A.C.P. and the Urban 
League. 

7. What is the American League for a Free Palestine? 

8. What is the India League of America? 

9. What is the United Committee of South-Slavic Americans? 

10. Describe the work of the American Association of Indian Affairs. 

1 1 . What was the Indian Arts and Crafts Board? 

12. Describe agencies existing for the study of race or for the improvement of 
race relations in a local region. 

13. What was the significance of the name that the Japanese applied to their 
conquered territories — the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” — 
and of their slogan, “Asia for the Asiatics”? 

14. The Bureau of Intercultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York, can 
provide bibliographies, visual aids, and other aids for the study of racial 
and cultural problems. Analyze their titles on general intercultural educa- 
tion, evaluation, prejudice, religion. 

15. List and arrange for classroom purposes the thirteen radio scripts, Amer- 
cans All — Immigrants All, prepared by the United States Office of 
Education in co-operation with CBS. 
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Culture and Religion 


is elemental in universal culture. In the scEirch for those ele- 
ments which make up the fabric of universal culture, religion appears early 
as playing a powerful role in human society and in the character and be- 
havior of the individual wherever found. Indeed it has often been said that 
religion, like culture, is an exclusive trait of human society. Among the 
evidences of the exclusive universality of religion in human society is the 
fact that it does not appear in animal societies; that all known human 
cultures have it; and that it contributed to the beginnings of many 
hum2m interests and inquiries, such as science, philosophy, education, art, 
and government. It has persisted throughout the various levels of human 
society from primitive culture on up to contemporary civilization. So, too, 
it has constituted one of the major social institutions along with the family, 
the state, the school, industry, and the community. And it has provided 
the most powerful of all the controlling mores, sometimes even dominating 
the stateways of a sovereign society. 

In the realm of individual life, religion has been a powerful force in gen- 
eral conditioning of character and behavior. It has been instrumental in 
stimulating inquiry into the mystery of life and has often become a part of 
man’s first search for explanation and adjustment. Religion has been in- 
strumental, too, in stressing the importance of the individual’s relation to 
society through his relation to the Divinity and in emphasizing the inner 
spiritual worth of the individual. Religion, both through the great religions 
of many people, and especially through Christianity, has often laid the 
foundations for democracy and the equality of all men. The first chapters of 
the biography of man reflect the story of religion and the story of religion 
reflects much of the annals of human culture. In Western civilization, Ghris- 
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tianity brought out the conflict between the individutil’s ambition to be- 
come powerful and his obligation to society. The human equality concept 
W2U5 a product of the brotherhood of men under one Fatherhood of God. 
Race prejudice has part of its explanation in the negation of this concept, 
while to the sense of guilt has often been ascribed the basis of personal mal- 
adjustments emd social pathology. 

Through nature to God was a first principle. In our study of the role of 
nature in societal development we called attention to the universal and fas- 
cinating effort of mankind to explain his environment and to improve his 
lot on this earth. We suggested the study of nature as the beginning of 
wiklom, adapting the Bible saying that “The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” This verdict grew early out of man’s search for the ele- 
mental factors in the development of human society. And one of his first 
steps was to inquire into the meaning of nature and its powerful influence 
upon man. In previous chapters we have recognized this and have also 
examined the range and meaning of regions, of geographic factors, and of 
natural resources tmd the universality of the fundamentally natural folk 
societies which grew up on the regional conditioning of each folk. Strangely 
enough, one of the chief manifestations of this effort to explain the physical 
world wais religion. In this search to understand the universe, it was natural 
that a very large number of interpretations of nature and of its relation to 
the universe would develop. In this respect, therefore, the story of religion 
is a peculiarly paradoxical one; while many of the first inquiries of religion 
stemmed from nature, its later development is characterized as extranat- 
ural or supernatural. This natural cultural phenomenon of material origin 
evolved in the concept of the spiritual. From these earlier beginnings, 
through the long road of continuing, evolving folkways and institutions, 
religion increased its range and power both in the coloring of culture and 
the control of human behavior. 

Early religions found their gods in nature. There is no more vivid 
explanation of how man has leaned on nature than the names and the attri- 
butes of the early nature gods. Their catalogue is symbolic of the range of 
needs, wishes, and fears of each people in close relationship to its particular 
natured environment. Beginning with rain and the fruitfulness of the soil, 
there is, on the one hand, an extraordinary catalogue of gods symbolizing 
nature and ceremonials giving thanks for their beneficence. Against storms 
and drought, on the other hand, the rites and ceremonies attempted to 
appease nature, which was often personified in terms of nature forces, and 
implored them to deal mercifully with the petitioners. Here were early 
attempts to explain thunder and lightning amd wind and other natural 
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phenomena as these reflected the needs of the people. The mountains and 
the forests, the rivers and the lakes became the homes of symbols of the 
forces of nature and of gods to be worshiped in accordance with the people’s 
culture. The animal world furnished symbols of worship, of fertility, and of 
beneficent and malignant forces. In the various cultures a number of ani- 
mals — the cow, the bull, the dog, the bear, and a score of others — were 
wrought into the religious fabric of the people. 

The search for knowledge of the unknown. But there were other phases 
of nature not quite so easily understood or susceptible to worship by sym- 
bols. There were sickness and disease, dreams and nightmares, echoes 
from across the mountains and valleys — the personifications of nature, 
the great animistic interpretation of life. From the simple, symbolic crea- 
tions of gods and ceremonies it was natural for man to go further and try 
to interpret the meaning of the strange and unknown. The echo across the 
mountain must certainly mean a spirit or something other than the physi- 
cal body of another man. If there was a reflection in the lake, there must 
certainly be another person. If a man died, certainly his spirit must go 
somewhere else, and surely there was the brother tree or the brother animal, 
and there must be family and fellowship in all nature. Earth was the mother. 
The sun might be the father and in the dreams at night things happened — 
personalities appeared, experiences seemed real. All of these must be ex- 
plained, and so, on and on, the catalogue of religious experiences and in- 
terpretation grew. 

Call the roll of nature gods. In the long road of prehistorical and pre- 
cultural society no man knows how many sun gods there may have been 
nor what their names were. Even so, many have been recorded, including 
a no less distinguished name than Apollo of the Greeks, who was also a 
shepherd, a master of animals, and the protector of farmers and their grain, 
as well as the later great god of the oracles. In Assyria, there was Ashur, 
god of gods and divine ruler, with his winged sun disk, symbol of universal 
dominion. In Babylonia, there was Marduk, the shining one, child of the 
day, master also of water and storms, besides Ningirsu of Lagash and Ncrgal 
of Cetuhah, and the Semitic god Shamash of Sippar. In Egypt, there was 
Aten, the sole lord, creator and ruler of the universe, whose symbol was 
the solar disc; there was Re and Re-Harackte, first god of the delta, and 
the personification of the sun god. In India, there was Pushan, vivifier and 
stimulator of all life. There was another Indian sun god, Savitar, swift 
strider of the celestial heights, Vishnu, Vairochana, and many others. 
There were storm gods: Adad and En-lil (Babylonian), Hadad and Yahwch 
(Semitic and Hebrew), Rudra and Indra (Vedic and Hindu), and the 
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better-known Mars and Zeus. There were fertility gods and goddesses, fire 
gods and goddesses, gods of healing and health, of the moon and the stars 
and the planets. 

The widening nature of religion. As the culture of the varying peoples 
and societies developed, religion widened and deepened its range of in- 
fluence, and the nature of the gods multiplied. The functions of religion 
became more complex, and the folkways and the mores of the people came 
to be based more and more on the ways of religion and on religious sanction. 
Religion became a guiding influence on the farm and in the market place, 
in the home and family, and in the making of taboos and customs of sex, 
marriage, diet, work, and war. Religion was to influence government and 
education, developing powerful priesthoods and state religions. The ground 
was laid for a fellowship within churches and a conflict between churches 
often equal to and sometimes stronger than ethnic or blood kinship. Thus, 
the stories of culture and of religion again become synonymous, even in the 
modern world, and through their study one may characterize the societies 
of every nation. 

The world religions are measures of culture. Finally the great world 
religions are the supreme evidence of the cultural character of religion. 
The characterization of each religion is a symbol of the nature of its mem- 
bers and their culture: Hinduism, the religion of divine immanence and an 
heredity-graded social structure; Jainism, the religion of asceticism; Bud- 
dhism, the religion of peaceful, ethical self-culture; Sikhism, the religion of 
disciples of the one true God; Confucianism, the religion of social pro- 
priety; Taoism, the religion of the divine way; Shintoism, the religion of 
nature worship, emperor worship, and purity; Judaism, the religion of 
obedience to the righteous God; Zoroastrianism, the religion of struggle 
along with a good but limited god against the evil forces inherent in the 
world; Islam, or Mohammedanism, the religion of submission to the world 
potentate; and Christianity — basic to the new Western culture and to 
American institutions, especially in its influence upon democracy. 

From culture to civilization. A great change in the nature and in- 
fluence of religion is seen as early cultures recede and modern civilizations 
flower by technical and material progress. The transition from a nature 
religion into a social religion (the ‘‘death of the gods”) is a sort of milestone 
between culture and civilization. The religion of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans became a part of their art and literature, and essentially an index to 
their cultural phenomena. In many ways, also, the cultural religion of the 
ancients, as differing from modern religious organization, institutions, and 
worship, might be said to be a sort of dividing line between the ancient 
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and the modern. In modern civilization, religion and worship have assumed 
an almost entirely different structure and function, and appear in diminish- 
ing ratio in the totality of influences. This will be studied further in the dis- 
cussion of civilization and the social institutions. 

The individual and religion. In this development of religion, as in 
most other aspects of the development of the human race, the key is the 
individual’s aspirations. It was the individual who was afraid. It was the 
individual who knew he must survive. It was the individual who dreamed. 
It was the individual who saw his shadow and heard the echo from the 
hills. It was the individual who hunted and fished and planted the grain 
and prayed for the harvest. The evolution of individual religion into cere- 
monies, dances, worship, and institutions again is a symbol of a transi- 
tional period in the socializing process of human beings associating together. 
In the developing cultures of various peoples, the ceremonies, rituals, 
dances, and later institutional forms of worship, organizations for youth, 
and^ functional services of the churches primarily have found efficacy 
through the individual. In the later world, religion had a powerful influ- 
ence upon the education of the individual, first of the youth and then of the 
adults. In a still later world, religion had its great function in the home 
and the family, in the founding of educational institutions, and in the 
binding of people together in like groups. But always the influence of re- 
ligion on the individual has been organic and elemental, and it has been 
responsible for many of the spiritual and mental variations in the individual. 
So, too, like philosophy, the theories of religion and worship have been 
worked out by individual thinkers and dreamers and pioneers in a search 
for the best way of life. Throughout the development of culture and civi- 
lization, religion has played an important role in art, literature, music, 
and dancing. 

The relation of religion to the individual may be studied primarily in 
two important ways. First of all, it was the individual’s search for the under- 
standing of the unknown and for the explanation and personification of 
much of nature that paved the way for early religious inquiries, and 
throughout the development of peoples religion has been the chief mode of 
worship or the expression of aspiration of the individual soul. And, second, 
in the modern world, religion has conditioned the behavior of the individ- 
ual, and the main teachings of most religions have focused upon his be- 
havior. Individual conduct, therefore, in earlier societies such as that of 
the United States, was greatly conditioned by religion and religious teach- 
ings. So much was this true that the lack of religious motivation and guid- 
ance has been interpreted by many publicists and educators to constitute 
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one of the problems of modern youth and of general morality. That is, 
given a new generation that has not been taught the special obligations of 
morality as implied in religion or the fear of God or the fear of punishment, 
and with no adequate substitution, the implication is that the resulting 
condition is one of the factors in increasing crime. 

Other larger problems that arise because of religion have to do with 
religious denominations, religious education, the changing nature of re- 
ligion from formalism to the social gospel, the decline of the rural churches, 
the decreasing influence of the church — all of which are reflections of a 
changing culture to be studied and appraised for what they are. 

RELIGION AND AMERICAN CULTURE 

When we come to the task of understanding American society, the role 
of religion in the New World may be easily traced. The student might 
catalogue a dozen indices giving testimony of the religious backgrouifii of 
the New World. Earlier documents and even letters began with the sym- 
bolic salutation, ‘Tn the name of God, amen’’; laws, constitutions, and 
public documents were all made in the name of God. Strong puritan New 
England culture grew up from a religious foundation; early American in- 
stitutions of learning were established by the churches; Federal Constitu- 
tion, state constitutions, important documents of state, inaugural addresses 
of the Presidents, the oaths of allegiance of new citizens, of Army and Na.vy 
officers — all reflect the religious basis in which American culture was 
grounded. Standard oaths in many of the states are still taken with the 
Bible as a tangible witness, while some state universities still present copies 
of the Bible to their graduates. In fact, religion can still be taken as index 
of American cultural life today as it was in earlier colonial territorial days. 
The most powerful of all folkways and mores, Christianity has played a far- 
reaching and effectual role throughout the growth and development of our 
national institutions. 

Desire for escape from religious persecution and dreams of a group life 
more nearly realizing their ideals seem to have been foremost in the hearts 
and minds of the earlier settlers of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. In New England, the Puritan, Pilgrim, and non- 
conformist migrant folk translated their religious beliefs into concepts for 
their social patterns. When the years saw the full settlement along the 
Atlantic seaboard, religion again became one of the primary forces in ex- 
tending the new civilization across the Appalachians into the West. In 
the vast middle-western region the Mormons, fleeing from oppression and 
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intolerance and in search of Zion, were one of the first large groups to lead 
the way across the plains. Most important, wherever the fundamentalism 
of the East came in contact with the fresh spirit of the frontier, new life 
was engendered into belief and freedom from artificiality was welcomed. 

Religion in American institutions. The role of religion in the settle- 
ment of the nation and its influence on the educational institutions, music, 
and literature has been fairly generally recognized, but few people have 
comprehended the psychic structure with which religion in the past and in 
the present day has supported all institutional growth. The close inter- 
weaving of Protestant concepts and early ideals of democratic life has been 
well described by Ralph H. Gabriel in The Course of American Democratic 
Thought. Sensing the strength of folkway patterns, this historian pointed 
out some five parallels in the development of American religious and polit- 
ical concepts. He believed that both democracy and Protestant Christian- 
ity recognized primarily the sanctity of the individual personality. Whereas 
in Anerican religion there was the doctrine of the fundamental law of the 
Supreme God, in democratic doctrine there was the belief in a fundamen- 
tal moral law underlying the stateways. As a cultural parallel to the Amer- 
ican Constitution, there was the Bible, inviolable authority for centuries. 
As the counterpart of the fear of a strong Federal government, there was the 
fear of eternal damnation. Americans believed themselves a chosen people, 
having been given the true way of democratic life and the true way of wor- 
shiping the Supreme Being. The mission of carrying the American demo- 
cratic ideals abroad was matched only by the belief of the culture-person- 
ality in carrying Christianity to the ‘‘heathen.” With these nonmaterial 
culture traits expressed so strongly in both government and religion in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it is but natural that one should find 
the same concepts in the body of all other social institutions of the time. 

The impact of Darwinism and of pragmatic science on American religion 
was in all probability the greatest cultural shock occurring in the early 
twentieth century. Expression of belief in the potentialities and capabilities 
of rational man for finding mental security for himself and cultural progress 
for his group replaced slowly the older authoritarian beliefs. A new em- 
phasis upon the social individual 2uid group welfare found expression slowly 
in all institutional concepts. In government, social legislation has become an 
accepted concept; in education, scientific pedagogy and progressive tech- 
niques took the place of indoctrination and outmoded disciplines. In re- 
ligion, the social teachings of Jesus became the new fundamentals of the 
modem church. 

The total picture of religion in the United States remains as one in which 
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religious freedom is stressed; in which there is great diversity of beliefs and 
organizations; in which there is conflict between two great bodies of Protes- 
tant and Catholic folk; and in which leaders of the people profess publicly 
the principles of Christianity. Religious literature constitutes a large bulk 
in the total publications of the nation. The churches increase their mem- 
bership in special instances. Nevertheless the situation here parallels that 
in many other aspects of life, namely, the role of religion in a technological 
society is ’a changing one to be measured alongside all other aspects of 
social change. 

In the total world society religion and its powerful folkways, morals, and 
traditions continues to be a dominant force in nearly all fields of human 
relationships. Extraordinary laboratories for observation and research are 
to be found in Japan, in India, in Russia where new integrations are taking 
place and in Italy and Spain and other nations where change is imminent. 
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Definitions and Examples 

It is often difficult to isolate and define the exact influence of religion 
upon culture, although illustrations of its general influence are abundant. 
Its meaning in this sense may be illustrated by looking first at the general 
meaning of religion and then at the specific meanings of religions. The great 
faiths of the world — Christisinity, Judaism, Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Confucianism — are manifestly perfect illustrations of what religion 
has meant to cultures in the past. Religion is the force which binds the 
spiritual nature of man to some concept or ideology of a supernatural being; 
religions are clearly the systems of faith and worship through which re- 
ligion has developed. In contemporary society the church and religion have 
come to mean that institution through which men worship, but even today 
the heritage of religion is much more powerful than any ritual of worship. 

Another way in which the role of religion in culture may be illustrated 
is to trace the heritage of religious freedom through the ages and to try to 
meaisure the power of religious intolerance. God in Freedom by Luigi Luzzatti is 
an admirable attempt to do this. A vivid illustration of the other side of the 
same power in the religions of the world is given by A. Eustace Haydon in 
Biography of the Gods: the gods are on this side of the mystery that enshrouds 
the universe. Like man, they are earthborn. The roots of their lives are in 
the rich soil of human hopes and hungerings. If man had been perfect in 
joy and mastery the familiar folk gods of history would never have been. 
They were born and grew to grandeur because of man’s desperate need. 
Through the ages they have walked with him, beloved companions of the 
way, powerful helpers in the age-long quest for knowledge, beauty, and the 
joy of living. 

An illustration of the influence of religious culture so powerful as to 
assume the proportions of race may be found in the Jewish people. What 
religious persecution can do to the world also is illustrated in the history 
of the Jewish people. This, too, is described by Luzzatti. Other illustrations 
are abundant in religious movements such as Mormonism. There are also 
innumerable examples of the powerful control exerted by religious fanatics, 
cultists, and revival preachers. 

In the larger field of Western culture, Catholicism and Protestantism 
are examples in which the system of religion and the form of worship have 
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A major task of inter cultural relations is the understanding and appreciation by all peoples 
of other cultures and religionSj especially, so different from their own. ‘‘One World’’ is only 
an abstract concept until cultures can be integrated into an all-world society, above: Palace 
of the Maharadja. below: The great Mosque in Delhi, 
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constituted a strong dichotomy. So, too, the contrasting Western and 
Eastern civilizations are illustrations of religious conditioning which may 
be as powerful as race in determining differences. 

Assignments and Qjiestions 

1. In this chapter on religion, which of the elements discussed appear new 
to you? 

2. What factors, if any, have been omitted that should be included? 

3. To what extent may religion be characterized as the most universal of 
human institutions? 

4. Discuss the relation of natural phenomena to the evolution of religion. 

5. To what extent would it be possible to get acquainted with the various 
peoples of the earth through a study of their religions? 

6. What other forms of social control, if any, appear to be more powerful 
than religion? 

7. What evidence do you find that the influence of religion on all of social 
life has increased or decreased? 

8. Trace the influence of religion in American life. Is it diminishing or in- 
creasing? 

9. Which of the regions in the United States appear most “religious,” and 
in what ways? 

10. To what extent did World War ii accentuate the meaning of religious 
freedom? 

11. What are the sociological aspects of the church and of religion in the 
United States? 

12. What is significant in the official change of attitude toward religion in 
Soviet Russia? 

13. Discuss the church in relation to the other institutions — the school, the 
state, the community, industry, the home. 

14. Distinguish between “the church” and religion. What was Christianity’s 
first main contribution to the concept of democracy? 

15. What special studies of the church and religion appear to be most needed 
to help us understand society today? 

16. As the theme of the development of folkways and mores is continued in 
this book, keep in mind the assertion that religion is the, most powerful of 
all of them. 
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The Northwest then had 3,986,665 members and 15,340 churches, while the Far West 
had, respectively, 3,573,856 and 8,655. 
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17. If early America placed a greater emphasis upon religion, which in turn 
affected the behavior of the people, what substitutes are now made for the 
religious influence? 

18. Illustrate ways in which the religious influence survives in American life. 

19. How does religious experience throw light on the conflict between the 
individual and social goals? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Boas, Franz: Race^ Language^ and Culture^ pages 328, 446-450, and 596-618 in the 
section on “Culture.” Myths, concepts, and beliefs of primitive cultures concerning 
supernatural forces, the soul of man, and immortality. Theories of the idea of 
future life as expressed in primitive religions. 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, chapter xxv. 
Early theories advanced by Spencer, Tylor, Muller, Frazer, and Durkheim on 
the origin of religion. The social importance of religion; the folk needs and emo- 
tions out of which grew beliefs in the power of the supernatural. The everyday 
functions of primitive religion; the role of religion in the history of American 
society. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, pages 89-90, 458-463. Religious systems designed 
to meet the needs of the primitive peoples. Magic, fear of the supernatural, in the 
Tanala culture, a typical primitive society. 

Lowie, Robert : An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, chapter xvii. Impersonal 
and personal supernaturalism and their various expressions in primitive cultures. 
A summary of all types of religious beliefs and magical practices. Ceremonialism 
in early and present-day religious systems. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology, pages 406-410, 446. Religion as the 
individual’s philosophy of life vitalized by emotion. Religious behavior patterns 
and the common functions of such patterns in all types of human societies, primi- 
tive or modern. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, pages 321-322. A single stimulating thought 
concerning the region as a transformer and translator of universal beliefs and 
forces, such as religion. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems, chapter xxii. The modern and rural 
churches and their concepts and program of service to the community. The con- 
tributions of Christianity to the ideals of democracy and the part that these con- 
tributing forces have played in the development of American government. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, pages 229-231. 
Regional division and problems of the various religious sects. Differences in 
religious form and practice as they are indicative of folk and cultural differences. 
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Ogburn, William F., and NimkofT, Meyer F.: Sociology^ pages 30--39 and chap- 
ter XXI. Evidences of religion in Mousterian and Eskimo cultures. Religious 
institutions have developed from the all-pervasive belief in the supernatural among 
primitives to the more restricted and specialized modern churches. Influences of 
science and changing culture. The role of religion in supplying integrating spiritual 
beliefs and leadership in social and individual ethics. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social InstitutionSy chapters xvm and xix. The origin 
and development of the concepts and forms that made up the early religious insti- 
tution. A brief history of the church from primitive society through the Middle 
Ages and modern social order. Maladjustments related to institutionalized religion 
and the possibilities of religion meeting the needs of contemporary man. 

Sumner, William Graham: FolkwaySy pages 82-83, B7-88, 96, 1 03-1 04, 116, 160- 
163, 181, 190-191, 222, 230, 236-260, 326, 400-416, 567-568, 613-627. Folkways 
and mores sanctioned and used by the churches of Rome and England, by Islam, 
by the religions of the Orient, and in primitive tribal worship. The teachings and 
practices of the ancient, medieval, and modern religious institutions as they 
strengthened or modified customs of sex, marriage, economic activity, education, 
and government as well as helped determine status and role in society. 

Recent Social Trendsy pages xlviii-xlix; chapter xx; pages 397-414, 674, 695. Changes 
in religious interests and attitudes as reflected in books and magazines. Conclusions: 
a declining approval of organized Christianity and a rise of “openminded religion.” 
Possible prognoses. Trend in religious functions of the family varies with the 
religions and areas and is affected as much by trends in religion as in the family. 
Weakening of the control of religion over marriage as a possible cause of increase 
in divorce. Antagonism between science and religion. The church has been forced 
to compete with increasing numbers of secular agencies and activities. Church 
pronouncements on the social gospel relating to economic problems and the 
family. Church membership. Church wealth. Ministers and their training; re- 
ligious education for the population at large; agencies for youth; church unity 
and co-operation; foreign missions; programs of the local churches. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social TrendSy what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Burtt, E. A., Religion in an Age of Science; Cooke, G. W., The Social Evolution of 
Religion; Douglass, H. Paul, and Brunner, Edmund de S., The Protestant Church 
as a Social Institution; Durkheim, Emile, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life; 
Ellwood, Charles A., The Reconstruction of Religion; Haydon, A. E., Modern Trends 
in World-Religions and Biography of the Gods; Hobhouse, L. T., Morals in Evolution; 
Hopkins, E. W., Origin and Evolution of Religion; Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Religion in 
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Human Affairs; Leuba, J. H., The Psychology of Religious Mysticism; Lowie, Robert H., 
Primitive Religion; Luzzatti, Luigi, God in Freedom; Studies in the Relations between 
Church and State (tr. by Alfonso Arbid-Custo) ; Marett, R. The Threshold of 
Religion; Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Problem; Radin, Paul, Primitive 
Religion; Rivers, W. H. R., Medicine^ Magic and Religion; Shotwell, James T,, The 
Religious Revolution of Today; Starbuck, E. D., P^hology of Religion; Wallis, 
Wilson D., Religion in Primitive Society; Weber, Max, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (tr. by Talcott Parsons). 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Actiony Social Organization 

1. The Crusades remain the outstanding example of the power of religion. 
Illustrate and explain. 

2. Which wars have been fought on religious grounds or because of com- 
plications resulting from religious factors? 

3. How was the revival of the Ku Klux Klan following World War i related 
to religion? 

4. How many religious bodies in the United States? See the United States 
Census of Religious Bodies (1936) and the Yearbook of American Churches. 

5. Describe some of the religious movements that have flourished in the Los 
Angeles culture area. 

6. What is the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America? 

7. What religious action agencies have been organized to combat race 
prejudice and discrimination? 

8. Trace the development of the religious education movement in the United 
States. 

9. What is meant by the “social gospel”? In contrast to what other gospel? 

I o. Describe organizations within American churches, especially some of the 
missionary societies. 

11. What is the National Religion and Labor Foundation? See the Social 
Work Year Book. 

12. Describe the anti-evolution movement in America in the 1920’s. How did 
this compare with the attack on Darwin in England? 
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Other Constant Elements of Culture 


study of comparative cultures is important. We have often charac- 
terized the folk as a universal constant in a historical world of societal 
variables. Inherent in all cultures, therefore, are the elemental folk processes 
that derive from primary association, folk loyalties and ideals, and the folk 
morale of work, faith and the will to live. The nature of the folk, of folk 
culture, and of the folk-regional society as the foundation and genesis of 
human society constitutes a central theme in the further study of culture. 
At this point, however, certain constant elements that go into the building 
of all cultures need to be examined in this and succeeding chapters of 
Part in. 

In addition to the value of analyzing culture by its component elements, 
the assumption is that, if we know the elements of a culture that make it 
survive and grow, we can also know how to explore the qualities of the 
margin of survival in society as culture evolves into a more complex civili- 
zation. As medical science studies both man and animals in order to learn 
what elemental factors may be utilized to increase vitality, eliminate disease, 
prolong life, and enrich the human exp)erience in modern civilization, so 
through the comparative study of cultures and the folk elements that go 
into their making, sociology can help to direct social growth in modern 
technological civilization. 

are the ^^elements^^ of culture? W^e have defined culture in terms 
of its exclusive social nature, in its capacity to characterize and describe 
human society, and have described some of the fundamental relationships 
of nature to culture and man. Race and religion are two of the larger ele- 
ments or symbols of culture which illustrate the inherent nature of cultural 
experience and behavior. There are numerous other elements which com- 
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plete the analysis of culture, each of which is a specialized field for sound 
theoretical study and practical work. 

Such an element is morality which not only evolves through the folk ex- 
perience but also tends to crystallize and stabilize behavior through more 
or less informal societal pressure. From the folkways and mores come 
morals in the sense of values which accrue through the folk-wisdom of the 
years. What is right and what is wrong in the setting of each people’s 
society becomes a part of the guide to survival. Then from morality, as 
tested standards of behavior, evolves the institutions which become the 
measure of orderly society and the ways of serving the individual and the 
group in constant interaction and change. Morality is a sort of sustaining 
background to which is referred issues and action programs to be tested in 
terms of selective processes. In the folk morality are found the balanced 
elements of emotion, the width and depth of loyalties, and the rationaliza- 
tion of change. The selection and articulation of survival values is thereby 
reflected in the folk wisdom which has become morality, reinforced by the 
rich primary personal ideeils on the one hand and the primary institutions 
on the other. The recapture and reorientation of the folk morality in mod- 
em civilization has often been adjudged the chief task of education and 
religion. 

Such zm element also, manifestly, is foimd in work as it applies to both 
the individual and to society. The role of work as it relates to the individual 
is clearly evident in his development, in his equipment for survival, and in 
the later phases of creative effort and intellectual equipment. As it relates 
to society, work constitutes the foundation for the great institution which 
we call industry with its manifold ramifications in the modem world of 
labor and management and the economic order. Another element is found 
in the arts and cr2ifts, and in the designs and fashions of housing and 
clothing. So, too, the other side of the coin, namely play and recreation, 
music and dancing, and the leisure-time expression of energy and person- 
ality constitute elemental factors definitive of folk culture. Again, war and 
conflict appear as another societal element in the total epic of stmggle that 
appears universally in nature and as reflected in the biological theories of 
survival and the struggle for existence. 

Another elemental stage of cultural development is found in man’s rela- 
tion to nature. Man’s relation to land, to natural resources, to hunting and 
fishing, to mral life and later to agriculture as a way of life, manifestly 
reflects a constant element in all early cultures, just as the city and urbanism 
are first elements of civilization. 
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THE STUDY OF SEX 

An element that requires special study perhaps more thzm at suiy time in 
history is that of sex and the whole man-woman ratio, along with the pow- 
erful folkways of sex and the family, and thence its influence upon morality. 
The relation of sex to culture and to society is peculiarly well suited to 
illustrate the approach to the study of society embpdied in this textbook. 
First the subject symbolizes the need for sound theory a nd practical study 
of actual problems. And, second, it is well adapted to the procedure of 
studying each aspect in the same sequence as it is utilized in the framework 
of this text. That is, beginning with the natural backgrounds, we may next 
explore the cultural aspects and then, in contrast to earlier cultural phases, 
we may study the theme of sex in the setting of civilization. We may then 
seek to understand as much as possible of the relationship of the subject 
both to the individual and to the group. From these inquiries we pass logi- 
cally into the range of problems which arise because of the specific phenomena 
which we are studying. From this inventory, then, it is possible to examine 
processes, organization, and institutional phases of our subject together with the 
nature and range of research needed. 

The natural aspects of sex are symbolic of society. In its most elementary 

aspects, sex is primarily physical or biological. It is “naturzil” in both the 
plemt and animal world, where its functioning reflects no cultural character. 
The numerical count of the people always reflects the most elementary 
index of the natural sex character of the race in that those humans are 
automatically divided into two approximately equal halves of male and 
female. This is no minor mood of mankind to be chzmged by action group>s. 
It is one of the ultimates of life. Not only in the reproduction of the race, 
but in the psychological and cultural conditioning of the behavior of men 
and women, the m2in-woman ratio is organic in societal development. As 
an oversimplified way of describing the situation, the ratio of the sexes has 
set a natural class basis for all population phenomena zmd problems. Social 
problems of the division of labor or of the reproduction of the race have 
grown up around the fact of the “division of the human race into two 
sexes.” From the biological bisexual organism of man, then there grew up 
the anthropological facts of sex differentiation, and from this, still again, the 
sociologic2d facts of social relationships growing out of the man-woman 
ratio and the social institutions and behavior which evolved. If this early 
natural basis of sex set the stage for much of human behavior, it is equally 
clear that in all societies sex has almost universally conditioned the mores 
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and folkways or has been the basis for customs and institutionad de- 
velopments and social relations which constitute the subject matter for 
sociology. 

Changes in the nature of sex problems. As earlier cultures expanded 
into mature civilizations the role of sex has changed its relation to other 
problems and there has emerged a great array of problems ranging from 
that of individual sex conduct, through the total mores, morals, and 
institutions of marriage and the family, to the role and rights of women 
in the modern world and their participation in life outside the family. 
Although there have emerged from the modem world of scholarship some 
psychological interpretations and implications of sex in relation to most 
phases of man’s conduct, sociology has been able to achieve little more in 
the solution of major sex problems than in racial problems. 

So important is the problem of sex considered by the sociologist, that 
there are those who feel that, if a single problem of association between 
and among individuals in modern society should be selected, the solution 
of which would contribute more to the solution of all other problems, it 
would be this relationship between men and women. Many students feel 
that one reason why not much intellectual progress has been made since 
the days of Plato and Aristotle is because women have never been free to 
contribute naturally to the intellectual and cultural creative work of society. 
It is a logical development that the cultural aspects of sex become increas- 
ingly important as society itself develops into maturity. This, of course, is 
not different from similar trends in other “natural” phases of societal 
development. Geographic factors and physical environment, for instance, 
condition early societies and dominate the first stages, setting the pattern 
of their cultures. As society matures into civilization, the cultural environ- 
ment subsequently always becomes the dominant force, transcending that 
which is primarily physical. 

Sex as a basis for institutional behavior. So it is with the development 

of societal folkways and mores in the important field of sex and sex relation- 
ships. The sex appetite, physical in its urges even as the hunger appetite, 
sets the stage, and the means for the reproduction of the race and its first 
manifestations are physical and biological. From this simple biological 
beginning grows the family and family relationships in their many forms 
and functions. Folkways and mores, taboos and ceremonials, develop and 
reflect the essential cultural nature of these relationships. So, too, this 
physical basis of sex, as is the case in hunger, sets the stage for manners and 
morals, for refinements in human relationships, both individual and social, 
coloring much of the whole cultural life of society. 
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Once, again, the cultural development of a people records changing 
attitudes towards sex, new 2uid important stages in the development of the 
division of labor, new ranges in the occupational work of women, new 
reaches in the training of women and in their whole educational outlook 
and equipment. When we come to the changing role of sex in civilization, 
we again proceed a step further in the progress of society, from its earlier 
cultural, natural stages to its later technical and civilized development. 
Here, undoubtedly, in all civilizations, has been recorded many indices 
that measure the changing cultures. Sex in Rome, fpr instance, in its later 
days was not the same as in the earlier cultural, religious, or ceremonial 
stages. No more are the present-day problems of sex in New York or Los 
Angeles or London or Paris so simple and elemental as they were in frontier 
America. And, after a great war of world interrelationships, new complex- 
ities are added to these problems. 

Sex in relation to the individuaL In the study of sex in relation to the 
individual and to social problems, the sociologist finds one of the most im- 
portant of all his fields of inquiry. Just as quantitatively the problem of sex 
is of the first importance in the study of society because of a continuing 
relationship between the two halves of the population, so in the individual’s 
life the role of sex, both quantitatively and qualitatively, is of the greatest 
importance. Most all anthropologists and biologists feature the relation of 
sex to the individual behavior as basic. Many authorities claim that sex is 
perhaps more powerful even than hunger appetite. The sociologists and 
anthropologists would not go as far as the Freudian psychologists in making 
sex the most powerful force in the subconscious and conscious action of the 
individual, but all would give it an important place in the total of the 
personality. On the positive side sex is responsible for the continuance of 
the race and for romantic love, and often is a stimulus for creative work; 
on the negative side, when maladjustments are predominant, a certain 
amount of delinquency and pathology results from sex. 

Wc shall inquire further into the relation of sex to social problems in 
later chapters dealing with sociqlogy and social problems. Some of these 
problems have to do with the facts of organic sex differences, and some 
have to do with the immediate practical problems of men and women in 
the modern world. Among these in American society are the changing eco- 
nomic and legal status of women, and new codes and practices relating to 
the family and children, and to sex relationships, as well as in the age-long 
problem of prostitution. In education and government, as well as in in- 
dustry, the woman of the new era becomes an increasingly important actor 
on the stage. 
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THE STUDY OF WAR 

Another elemental thread in the fabric of culture is war, although in 
reality warfare, as it has now developed, is a relatively new phenomenon. 
More accurately war might be called a product of civilization rather than 
of culture. Yet its effects on the culture of civilized peoples is so great that 
war becomes a part of the study of the elements of society and culture. War 
and the history of wars affords an excellent framework for the compara- 
tive study of earlier and later cultures and civilizations. War also falls into 
that category of social phenomena characterized by Giddings as social in- 
cidence, those forces which are not yet predictable and not yet susceptible 
to measurement. For the present, then, war must be included among the 
elements which go into the making of society. 

How true this is may be gathered from an examination of Quincy 
Wright’s two volumes, A Study of War. Beginning his comprehensive co- 
operative study of war in the hopeful days of Locarno in 1926, Wright pub- 
lished it about fifteen years later in the midst of the most destructive war 
in all history. While affording no easy direction to a warless world, the book 
is, nevertheless, a powerful sociological document for mankind to study and 
to profit by. In the second part of Volume i on the history of war are studies 
of the origins of war, of animal warfare, and of primitive warfare quietly 
contrasted with the “character of modem civilization” and the “functions 
of modern war.” Chapters on the technique and theory of modern war- 
fare and the contradictions of modem civilizations contribute to a full 
survey. 

In the light of modem man, reversing his intentions to conserve resources 
and utilize them for the welfare of mankind by destroying them on a scale 
never dreamed of, the sociologist continually finds himself confronted with 
the new and startling reality of war, which he must re-examine if he is at 
all to understand the society of twentieth-century civilization. Can the soci- 
ologist help in understanding the modem world through a revitalized 
study of war? 

Physical and psychological causes of war. The extraordinary accelera- 
tion of the war spirit and the widening reach of war toward the middle of 
the twentieth century may remind the student of Darwin’s assertion that 
war is not just the contrast to peace, but “another form of expression of the 
uninterrupted battle of nations and men.” Darwin called war “an expression 
of the highest and best in manhood.” Such an extraordinary verdict must 
be interpreted on the basis of Darwin’s emphasis upon biological survival 
and, therefore, may well serve to introduce the student to the study of the 
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physical bases of war. For war, like our other elemental factors in societal 
development, finds much of basis and cause in the nature of man and his 
enviromnent. 

The sociologists and the biologists seem to agree upon the main physical 
factors of war. On the one hand, there are the natmal biological factors 
and, on the other, those which have to do with the physical environment 
of man and his sustenance and habitat. William Graham Sumner traces 
war back to the fundamental socializing forces of hunger, love, vanity, and 
ghost fear, which are the militant impulses back of war. Antagonism arises 
from the struggle for existence and the competition of life, and violence 
towards competitors is its first expression. Sumner points out that war, 
with all of its hazards and costs, is evoked in response to life conditions. 
Unless the evolutionary process changes, selection must be continuous zmd, 
so far, selection has taken place only through conflict. According to Ray- 
mond Pearl, the basic biological principle underlying belligerent behavior 
is the “will to live,” which is a characteristic of all living things. This 
characteristic has played an important role in the evolution of both the 
individual and of collective human behavior. The stimuli leading to bellig- 
erent behavior arise from three sorts of situations (in many ways similar to 
Sumner’s forces): namely, (i) predacity, (2) invasion of territory, and 
(3) courtship, mating, and reproduction. That these stimuli lead to essen- 
tially the same types of response in birds and mammals as they do in man, 
indicates the evolutionary background lying behind war as a form of hu- 
man social behavior. 

The purely psychological causes of war are many. “Human nature being 
what it is” or “You can’t change human nature” or “Men always have 
fought and they always will” are common sayings which indicate the 
“natural” basis of war in human nature. Fear, excitement, mob action, 
the thrill of battle, and other emotions contribute to the stimuli of war and 
to its glorification. In later societies, where races and nations are involved 
in conflict, the psychologiceil factors merge into the larger cultural situa- 
tions. Thus,. Steuart Henderson Britt lists ten bases for nationalistic preju- 
dices which contribute to war. These include difference in appearance; 
distrust and fear of the strange; separatism or isolation; ignorance; personal 
experience; economic and social competition; differences in culture; stereo- 
typing; propaganda devices; jingoism, patriotism, community loyalty; and 
nationalistic indoctrination in social institutions. 

Folkways of imr. Other general cultural processes and products of 
war include the great body of folkways about war and its role in the whole 
of cultural evolution. War, it is said, helps in the selection of a strong 
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people through the survival of the fittest. War is a great stimulus to patri- 
otism and loyalty. War teaches heroism and unselfishness. War brings out 
the best in a people. War unifies purpose and, through suffering, refines a 
people. War teaches new methods of doing things. War leads to invention 
and organization which can be utilized in peacetime. War is the only way 
to settle fundamental issues. War is effective. Yet there was always the other 
side of the picture: war decimates the population, spreads disease and dis- 
aster, destroys property, hardens the hearts of men, and results in tyranny 
and slavery. The aftermath of war is always one of lowered standards, of 
disease, crime, and other maladjustments among individuals and groups, 
of financial disturbances, and many other complications. Yet all of these 
also have been cited as forces needed for the development of strong peoples. 
Manifestly, in the modern world, many of the alleged virtues of war dis- 
appear. There is not much efficacy to a survival value when tons of explo- 
sives strike strong and weak, soldier and civilian, adult and child, men and 
women alike. The new technicways of war which permit attack upon 
hospitals, cathedrals, and civilians do not test the nobility and heroism of 
the race of man. 

War and civilization. When v/e come to look at war in the modern 
civilized world, we are appalled at the length, the breadth, and the depth 
of the phenomenon. What happens is that the maximum achievements of 
science and technology are applied to war with results that tax our ability 
to record. These results will be studied more in the chapter in Part vi deal- 
ing with technology and civilization. In the meantime, it is important to 
emphasize again that war at its worst is essentially a product of civiliza- 
tion; that cities, the supercreation of civilization, will be destroyed “whole- 
sale” by war; that power and totalitarianism which are developments of 
civilization, have been the chief cause of the greatest global war; and that 
this war has destroyed the folk and their cultures, has resulted in the worst 
societal tragedy ever recorded, and has led Europe into the darkest of 
dark ages. If, then, it is argued that out of war come great scientific dis- 
coveries, the sociologist may well argue that mere sciences and invention 
profit little if they are only to add up more tools for the destruction of the 
society that creates and utilizes them for its own destruction. War as a 
product of civilization and as an index of progress so negates the goals of 
all social planning as to appear either completely insane or fantastic. Yet 
the sociologist knows that the mere preachment of these sentiments, al- 
though everywhere agreed upon and for a long time, must be transcended 
by the technicways which will be adopted as means of survival in the civili- 
zation of tomorrow. 
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War, the individual and social problems. When it comes to the influ- 
ence of W2ir upon the individual, we again have a long record of cultural 
experiences. Conflict and competition play their major role in the life of the 
individual, even as they do in the group. Survival has often been posited 
primarily in terms of individual struggle. Yet, in modem warfare, survival 
has litde to do with the character or heroism of the individual. Neverthe- 
less, the generals of the world’s great mechanized armies have stressed the 
fact that in World War ii, as never before, the individual soldier was of 
most importance. In the terrific battles such as those on the Japanese 
islands and in the Battle of the Bulge, it was the courage of individuals that 
gave character to victory. War also has often resulted in the remaking of 
many individuals, and nearly always in the making of a new set of leaders. 
Yet war has always taken its terrible toll in the breaking of many individuals 
in- mind and body. All this is in addition to the tragedies of malnutrition 
for millions of children and adults, the slowing down of normal population 
growth through the absence and slaughter of millions of men, and the 
immeasurable destruction of all resources and wealth, of art and learning. 

Problems of social maladjustment of great difficulty always accompany 
and follow war. The usual problems of vice and crime are only a part of the 
total complex of situations in the armed services, in the families of soldiers, 
and in the communities throughout the nation. Problems of rehabilitation, 
lower stEindards of living, and depression economics are always to be worked 
out. Even though the sociologist should accept the assertion of some biolo- 
gists that all these are ways of detennining survival values in the struggle 
of the fittest, or the view of some religionists that war is a terrible punish- 
ment for the sins of the people, nevertheless, his verdict is that it is a terrible 
price to pay for failure so to understand and plan as to avoid such catas- 
trophe. 

WAR IN AMERICAN CULTURE 

When we come to apply the pattern of war in the United States, looking 
at it especially before the two world wars, it is clear that war as a cultural 
phenomenon has had an important role in the evolution of American so- 
ciety. American culture had its beginnings in the efforts of its settlers to 
escape the religious persecutions and economic insecurity of the Old World. 
In the New World the pioneers were forced to continue to struggle against 
the natural and the human forces that opposed their building of a new 
society. Conquest and mastery of the land, the forests, and the waters of 
the areas along the seaboard and across the continent, and contest with 
the Indians for their possession, and dominance as a race and cultural group 
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marked the pathway of the rising nation. Yet the struggle of the white man 
to replace the Indian and to survive in a new environment is not the whole 
story, for the conflict among the European nations for empires in the rich 
new continent brought fighting among the English, French, and Spanish 
colonists. 

As the culture-personality of the American colonies developed, they ex- 
pressed the desire to free themselves of the mother culture. Futile negotia- 
cions led to the open conflict of the American Revolution. Once a nation 
unto itself, the new states grew along lines of development peculiar to their 
particular geographic environment and their individual folk heritages. 
Years of struggle were experienced, for attempts to harmonize economic 
and cultural diversity into national homogeneity and strength led to in- 
ternal strife between the various states. Peace brought an arbitrary adjust- 
ment of the differences and they continued to be a basic problem of the 
nation. Conflict within the nation was but one phase of its cultural struggle, 
however, for as a group personality it was, in spite of its division, experienc- 
ing a growing nationalism and an aggressive determination to defend itself 
and its rights against outside forces. Consequently, there were also the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War, and the Spanish- American War. 

In the latter nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, governmental, 
financial, and administrative policies indicated that the United States was 
realizing that no culture could develop into a civilized state if it lived within 
itself. Taking the bulk of its work population from the European nations, 
in immigration and borrowing, and lending economic and cultural tech- 
niques and materials, led to close ties with the cultural groups of the rest 
of the world. World Wars i and n saw the United States in actual combat 
in Europe. Participation in these outside wars came as an inevitable reac- 
tion to forces which violated the American concepts of societal arrange- 
ment and folk values and as a result of tangled economic and social 
interests. 

Folkways and technieways oj later wars. In each of the American wars, 
the technieways and the folkways of war were varied according to the tech- 
nological advancement of the nation as a cultural group. These technie- 
ways and folkways could well be used as an index of the nation’s material 
progress and would be another phase of the cultural role of war which 
could be traced in detail. So much was this true of World War ii, as the 
United States came to perform almost miraculous feats of production, 
transportation, and combat, that war came to be almost synonymous with 
technology. How the technieways of war changed the whole world was 
illustrated by the artomic boAib. 
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Here again were reflected all the symbols of what war means to society, 
reflecting what the sociologists wrote about war and what the realists of the 
modem world predicted, yet multiplying all these aspects many times. 
What the reach of inventions might be in changing society would not be 
evident for a generation, but it would be tremendous and the costs of war 
in men and resources either in Germany or in Russia alone would exceed 
the totals of World War i. And America has been changed from an isola- 
tionist country to a world leader in international affairs. 
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Definitions and Examples 

We use the terms element and constant in essentially the same way as they 
are used in scientific study and experiment. The elements of culture, for 
instance, are the component parts, rudiments, or constituents of culture 
wherever found. Thus when we refer to something as elementary, we mean 
primarily that it is rudimentary, natural, primal. The term is also used in 
the same general sense in which it is used in chemistry or biology or math- 
ematics, namely, as that which cannot be reduced to any lower form. 

Although the identification of the elements of culture is not so exact in 
sociology as are the elements of chemistry, biology, or mathematics, the 
analysis of culture on the premises of certain elements so defined is essential 
to the understanding of all society. This may be illustrated in one way by 
contrasting the elements of early culture, such as work, sex, conflict, 
struggle, rural life, play, or crafts, with certain elements of civilization, 
such as industry, leisure, romantic love, war, recreation, art, urbanism, 
politics, power, organization, or centralization. 

By constant we mean something that always remains essentially the same 
under the same conditions in contrast to that which invariable or not constant, 
subject to change and not having consistency in value. Thus, in the search 
for the cause, let us say, of the common cold, if one factor were found con- 
stant in all cases in the midst of variables in some, the constant factor will 
then be examined more exhaustively as the probable cause. We may illus- 
trate the use of the term folk as a universal constant by pointing out that in 
the origins of all cultures or in the rebuilding of old cultures after war or 
decay, only the folk remains the same constant and elemental factor. Thus 
the folk society is defined as the constant, elemental, definitive society, from 
early primitive culture to late civilization. Our definition of the folk^ elab- 
orated in later chapters, implies that the folk is not the people but the 
natural cultural product of the interaction of the people and their environ- 
ment. 

We may illustrate these usages again by referring to the folk as elemental 
for survival and the elements of the folk culture as measures of the marginal 
survival of society. That is, just how large and complex can the modern 
megalopolitan civilized society be in order not to destroy society? The point 
where the elementary forces and factors of culture cease to reproduce 
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society and other factors of civilization tend to destroy it, becomes the mar- 
ginal point of survival, £us when science and technology, utilized in the 
form of the atomic bomb, accentuate power and destruction rather than 
folk and culture. 

These premises of the elemental constants in culture are basic to the study 
of what we sometimes call comparative society or societies. Here we inquire into 
the elements of cultures which have survived or succeeded in defined ways 
and seek to apply those elements to other societies with a view to under- 
standing them. 

Another way of illustrating the nature of certain elements of culture is 
to examine the meanings of such elements as are found in the writings of 
earlier American sociologists. Thus the background and evolutionary 
nature of sex may well be studied through an examination of the general 
theories of sex and of women’s place in society as presented by the earlier 
pioneer sociologists. Lester F. Ward, for instance, attacked the views of 
Auguste Comte, the “father of sociology,” who held woman to be the com- 
plete and absolute slave of man. Ward then explained the subordinate 
position of women up to now through a logical sequence of evolutionary 
events. That is, a more uniform sexual appetite in the man made him the 
aggressor and gave woman the power of selection, which resulted in man’s 
becoming the superior in bodily strength. Later, by utilization of imagi- 
nation, reason, and, finally, economic advantage, he learned to persuade 
woman to satisfy his desires and took over her prerogative of selection. 
This conquest, according to Ward, led to the biological effect of suffering 
during menstruation and to the social effect of looking on woman as property 
resulting in sexual service becoming manual service. 

The emphasis in Franklin H. Giddings’ treatment of woman’s position 
is found in his rather full account of the early history of marriage and 
family forms and the influence of the economic factor. In a chapter on 
“The Social Composition,” he describes social composition in animals and 
then in human society, particularly metronymic and patronymic tribes. 
In the chapter on “Ethnogenic Association,” he deals more specifically 
with the origin of metronymic tribes and presents other theories of the 
earliest form of the family. Regarding types of families among primitives, 
he wrote: “It seems to be an economic condition then which, in the lowest 
communities, determines the duration of marriage and possibly also the 
line of descent, through mothers or fathers. Consequently the stability of 
the family increases as the division of labour between the sexes becomes 
perfect. ... It, therefore, seems quite wrong to conclude that women in 
savage life are always slaves, and men their tyrannical masters. Certainly 
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their condition is wretched, but at the outset it is made so more by the social 
conditions than by masculine will and power. There is plenty of evidence 
to show that . . . the women . . . are on a substantial public and private 
equality with men.” 

William Graham Sumner treated abundantly many aspects of culture 
and sex. For instance, in his section of “Mores and Institutions,” he says, 
“Property, marriage and religion are still almost entirely in the mores . . . 
Within the prescribed conditions, ‘Capture’ became technical and insti- 
tutional, and right grew out of it. The woman had a status which was de- 
fined by custom, and was very different from the status of a real captive. 
Marriage was the institutional relation, in the society and under its sanc- 
tion, of a woman to a man, where the woman had been obtained in the 
prescribed way. She was then a ‘wife.’ What her rights and duties were 
was defined by the mores, as they are today in all civilized society.” 


Assignments and Questions 

1. What were the titles of books on sex written by E. A. Ross and W. I. 
Thomas? How do they stand up under present-day study? 

2. From Ernest R, Groves’ The American JVoman, trace the evolution of 
American women and note regional differences. 

3. Should sociology study merely the historical, theoretical, biological, and 
psychological aspects of sex, or should it also add considerations that have 
to do with practical and institutional phases of the man-and-woman 
relationship? 

4. In earlier definitions and later chapters on social problems, the “scientific 
social problem” is distinguished from “ameliorative social problem.” The 
scientific problem is one that seeks the answer to a question or the solution 
to a problem regardless of what that answer is. The ameliorative problem 
implies an answer which will improve conditions. Illustrate in the case 
of the problem of sex and society. 

5. We have only referred to Freud’s teachings concerning sex. Why should 
we not discuss Sigmund Freud and psychoanalysis more intensively in 
this chapter? 

6. For those who are interested in more advanced study, what are the funda- 
mentals of Freudian theory? 

7. Illustrate some essential differences in the folkways and institutions of sex 
as found in different primitive societies. The student can find ample dis- 
cussions of these in books by such anthropologists as Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Ruth Benedict, and Margaret Mead. 






I'hc niodcni teclinicvvays of war have supplanted the old mores which protected women 
and children, hospitals and cathedrals. The bombs of modern technieways know no strong 
and no weak in survival process, above: All that is left of a lamous cathedral, below^: Chil- 
dren in evacuation training with special gas masks and other equipment. Are these products 
the ends of societal achievement or is it possible to evolve a social structure for Peace.^ 
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8. To what extent could sex freedom be characterized as a chief index to all 
urban civilization? 

9. Discuss the relation of new sex codes and practices to the reproduction of 
the race. 

10. What are sex differences according to psychology and biology? 

1 1 . Discuss the problem of equal opportunity for men and women in terms of 
“same opportunities.” 

12. Contrast the education of modern women with the education of primitive 
women. • • 

13. From Clifford Kirkpatrick’s Nazi Germany; Its Women and Family Lije^ com- 
pare the folkways of sex with those of earlier cultures. 

14. What are 4Some of the fundamental “scientific problems” of sex in the 
modern world? 

15. What are some of the everyday social problems of sex in the modern world? 

16. How did Lester F. Ward explain the difference between women’s ideas 
and men’s ideas? 

17. What can the sociologist contribute to the understanding of war in the 
modern world? 

18. What can the study of war contribute to sociology in its efforts to under- 
stand all society? 

19. From Quincy Wright’s two- volume The Study of War, give the essence of 
his (a) economic interpretation; (b) political interpretation; and (c) soci- 
ological interpretation of war. 

20. In the light of the Second World War, to what extent will it be necessary 
for the sociologist to revise his “teachings” concerning war and peace? 

2 1 . Discuss the prediction that, because of the war the world of race will never 
be the same again. What changes seem most likely? 

22. What can the sociologist contribute to society’s enduring peace? 

23. What are the main costs of war as they may be measured and estimated 
from World War ii? 

24. To what extent does the understanding of Hitler’s Germany explain the 
genesis and nature of World War n? 

Special Readings from the Library ' 

Boas, Franz: Race, Language, and Culture, pages 82-85, 94-102, and 114 in the 
section on “Race.” See also pages 370-378 and 384-396 in the section on “Cul- 
ture.” The influence of environment and heredity upon bodily form and mental 
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and physical growth of the sexes. The effect of sexual differences in shaping 
primitive social organization. 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ pages 93- 
95 and 107-112 and chapters xv and xxiii. Sexual distribution and its effect on 
each of the human institutions in the early days of the nation and in the modem 
United States. The institution of the family as it functioned in primitive society 
and as it has played a part in the settlement and growth of the United States. 
The emancipation of woman from the home and her new functions in the present 
social and economic life. The conflict of values and interests among national 
groups, races, and clEisses. The role of war in culture, and the effects of conflict 
upon personality and the institutional patterns of thought and action. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ pages 116-117, 135-142, 223, 240-252, 351-353, 
452-458, 462-463. Status and role in society as marked by sexual differences. Sex 
habits of homo sapiens and the effect of these habits in the building of culture pat- 
terns. Sex offenses in primitive society and social controls for meeting such offenses. 
A contrast in the sex interests as found in the Comanche and the Tanala cultures. 
War as the main agency in the evolution of tribal society into state or national 
society. The problems of conquering and subjugating cultural groups. War 
analyzed as a force in the process of social integration and as a factor in deter- 
mining cultural role and status for individuals and groups. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology y chapters xii and xiii. 
The weapons of war and the patterns of warfare to be found among various primi- 
tive groups. Motives and military purposes of war as conducted by early man. The 
influences of war upon the cultural framework and processes. The biological and 
social aspects of human sex life. An excellent summary of endogamy and exogamy 
mating, all forms of pair and group marriage, matrilocal and patrilocal residence, 
and the early family and its functions in ethnic society. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology, pages 384-386, 432-435, 467. 
Sexual relationships as a type of subordinate behavior pattern of the familizd 
structure. The sex ratio and the significance of geographic and occupational 
distribution of the sexes. Various causes of imbalance in the sex ratio and the cul- 
tural effect of this imbalance. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, pages 24-47, 265-266, 272-292, 431-432. 
Life in the metropolis as it encourages by its impersonal and anonymous nature 
the debauchery of sex and the cheapening of values. The process of urbanization 
and its reduction of the family unit to one of biological function exclusively. 
Twentieth-century society characterized as an age of sexual efflorescence. The 
psychological tensions and the economic and cultural problems of the megalopolis 
as they play a role in the origin and conduct of modern war. The war metropolis 
as an anticivilizing force and as a noncity in an age of decay. 
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Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ pages 83-101, 165-167, 179-180, 192- 
196, 260, 277-278, 300, 316-320. Sexual starvation and degradation as one 
expression of the new industrial order of the nineteenth century. Technical control 
of population as it conflicts with the natural sex habits of man. Sex as a normal 
function of man or as an escape from the monotony of an industrial order and 
confused urban values. War as an agency of mechanization and the army as the 
ideal life form toward which mechanized life leads. Science and technics used as 
arts of war and seldom as instruments of p>eace. Genius and invention, when once 
stimulated by war needs, are no longer cloaked in social lethargy. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ pages 281-282 and chapters xiv, 
XXIII, and xxv. The new realism of the people indicates a great change in attitude 
toward sex conduct, marital relationships, and functions of the family. A regional 
survey of all age groups of women in the home and in the economic world. The 
e<!:onomic and social significance of women actively participating in the struggle 
to make a living. The American family and home and its dramatic gains and losses 
in function and status with social change on every front in American society. 
The world outlook and the problems of imbalance which perplex civilization and 
mankind. Go-operation and planning for amelioration or solution of human 
problems rather than the use of war to obtain temporary adjustment. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ pages 51-53, 285-301, 
509-510, 623-625, 641-645, 759-769, 785-788, 799-810. The role of war as it 
differs in certain cultural groups. The effects of national struggle upon general 
social organization as well as upon each of the social institutions. Emphasis upon 
the economics of war. An excellent treatment of war propaganda as it shapes 
group consciousness and opinion. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, pages 54-63, 73, 148-149, 293, 
366-389, 429-430, 433-441, 484-489, 536. The sex drive as a constant factor in all 
cultures. Physical and mental differences of men and women and the social 
significance of these differences. Charts showing sexual distribution of world 
population and of certain divisions of populations of the United States. The 
ideologies of the modern nations and the concept of war as the only force for the 
realization of such group ideologies. War seen as the final form of interinstitutional 
struggle, which results in tremendous human costs and trouble-bearing effects. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways, pages 5, 12-24, 28, 48-66, 70-80, 118, 178, 
244 j 334“"335 j 498-508, 645-653, and chapter ix. Impulse as the original force 
behind the attitudes and desires which lead to the formation of the action patterns 
of struggle and war. Conflicts arising from cultural ethnocentrism, extreme 
patriotism, chauvinism. Social controls in time of war. A recommendation for 
sampling chapters x and xi. The meaning of sex mores as they are found in the 
cultural institutions of the primitive, medieval, and contemporary cultural orders 
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of Europe and the United States. Marriage and divorce customs of many countries 
and races. 

Recent Social Trends, pages 26-37, 53 j 34^, 414-423, 514-51 7» 6o5» 

chapter xm. Sex distribution of the population; sex ratios and marital conditions 
(with some explanations). Significance of increase in percentage of women in 
schools and colleges. Shifts in opinions about sex and family relations. Antagonism 
toward traditional sex attitudes, and declining approval of religious sanctions for 
sex conduct. Slightly higher life expectancy for females than for males. Short 
history of birth control; birth control legislation; influence on population growth. 
Abortions. Relationships of husbands and wives; pnly slight loss in personality 
functions of the family, but a greater loss in institutional functions. See also 
pages 221-225, 1121, 1282. World War i the dominant influence on American 
economic life since 1914: high-prosperity in industry; change from a debtor to a 
creditor nation; but agriculture exhibited the instabilities of the world economy 
some time before the depression. Increase in government costs of the period 
attributable to payment for past wars and preparation for future wars. Agreements 
outlawing war. Recent scientific inventions and discoveries such as poison gas 
and the depth charge may greatly influence future wars. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Abel, Theodore, Why Hitler Came Into Power; Beard, Mary R. (ed.), America 
Through Women’s Eyes; Bernard, L. L., War and Its Causes; Briffault, Robert, The 
Mothers (3 vols.); Breckinridge, Sophonisba P., Women in the Twentieth Century; 
Burgess, Ernest W., and Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage; Davis, Katharine Bement, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-Two Hundred 
Women; Davie, Maurice R., Evolution of War; Ellis, Havelock, Man and Woman: 
A Study of Secondary and Tertiary Sexual Characters; Ferrero, Guglielmo, Peace and 
War (tr. by Bertha Pritchard); Freud, Sigmund, Totem and Taboo (tr. by A. A. 
Brill); Groves> Ernest R., The American Woman; Gumplowicz, Ludwig, Der 
Rassenkampf {The Struggle of Races); Halle, Fannina W., Woman in Soviet Russia 
and Women in the Soviet East (both tr. by Margaret M. Green); Hitler, Adolf, 
Mein Kampf; Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life; 
Knight, Bruce W., How to Run a War; Lasswell, Harold D., Propaganda Technique 
in the World War; MacCurdy, John T., The P^chology of War; Malinowski, Bronis- 
law, Sex and Repression in Savage Society; Mead, Margaret, Sex and Temperament in 
Three Primitive Societies; Norton, Henry K., Back of War; Pruette, Lorine, Women 
and Leisure; Scheinfeld, Amram, Women and Men; Schmalhausen, S. D., and 
Calverton, V. F. (ed.). Woman’s Coming of Age; Schreiner, Olive, Woman and Labor; 
Speier, Hans, and Kahler, Alfred (eds.), War in Our Time; Thomas, W. L, Sex 
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and Society; Tolischus, O. H. D., They Wanted War; Turner, Tell A., Causes of War; 
Waller, Willard, The Old Love and the New; Westermarck, E. A., The Future of 
Marriage in Western Civilisation and The History of Human Marriage (3 vols.); Wright, 
Quincy, A Study of War (2 vols.)- 


In the Workshop: Social Process ^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Discussion of the question of “woman’s rights” today appears old-fashioned 
and sometimes naive to many younger women. What was once fought for 
is now often assumed. Yet, in many instances, women are discriminated 
against, with little change in recent years over the same situations as they 
have existed in the past. The assumption of the intellectuals and the 
liberals is always that progress is measured directly by the proportion of 
“emancipated” women. An assignment here is that of listing the fields in 
which women do not have equal opportunity. Which of these can you 
relate to woman’s organic nature or her childbearing function? 

2. Describe the earlier feminist movement: in England; in the United States. 
Why do the methods of the earlier leaders of this movement seem so out- 
moded as to seem only picturesque stories from out of the past? 

3. Name a dozen of America’s great women leaders. Name some of the 
English pioneers. 

4. What action groups and agencies today are working in the same fields of 
endeavor as did the early suffragettes? 

5. What are some of the main objectives of the American Association of 
University Women (A.A.U.W.)? What has been the policy of America’s 
larger privately-endowed universities toward women members of their 
faculties? Ratio to men? Professional ranking? What handicaps have 
women had as college teachers? 

6. What is the administrative setup and what are the functions of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

7. Trace the rise and development of the National League of Women Voters. 
What is the Women’s Trade Union League? 

8. Action organizations have been numerous in the field of peace and war. 
Such agencies have included scientific foundations and religious agencies, 
longstanding organizations and short-lived ones. The relation of war and 
peace to individuals and to the American credo was made vivid by the 
conscientious objectors in World War ii. Describe the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors. See the Social Work Year Book^ i943> 
page 657. 

9. What is the World Peace Foundation which was founded in 1910 by the 
Boston publisher Edwin Ginn? 
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10. Describe the general work and program of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 

11. What is the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace? See the 
Social Work Tear Book, 

12. What was the United Nations Information Organization? 

13. What was Americans United for World Organization, Inc.? 

14. To obtain an idea of how war enters into almost every aspect of life, list 
the national war agencies of World War ii, exclusive of the military 
organizations, from the United States Government Manual or the Congressional 
Directory for 1945. 
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Work and Play as Elements of Culture 


^^tdlure and the dynamics of human energy. Inherent in social change 
and the dynamics of culture are the ways and means through which the 
energies of men are expended. Ecology points out that competition is a 
process even in animal and plant society. Undoubtedly struggle and com- 
petition are also natural outlets for man’s energy. War has often been ex- 
plained as an expenditure of surplus energy and the origin of the state 
sometimes has been explained in the same way: restless kinship groups 
must go out and conquer other groups. So, also, struggle and competition 
have been assumed to be elementary processes in evolutionary develop- 
ment. It has been pointed out, too, that religion and sex are elemental ways 
of expending natural energies. Some of the principal explanations of play 
among animals and men hold that it is chiefly an outlet for surplus energy. 
Subsequently, the explanation of individual maladjustments has been 
based upon assumptions of suppressed energy and emotion. In all cultures, 
play has come to be characterized in terms of recreation, leisure-time ac- 
tivities, sports, hobbies, and so on. 

The processes through which energies are expended and the products 
which are developed, such as the family, industry, wealth, and recreation, 
are clearly elements of universal culture. The roles of religion, sex, and war 
have been studied at length by the biologists and the psychologists, whose 
findings are available for sociology. The consistency of the social process 
and the inseparable relationship between and among the different parts 
of society are illustrated in the fact that struggle, expression, and aggression 
are inherent in two other great elements of culture — work and play. 
These are important elements of culture which have perhaps been too 
much neglected by sociology in the past. The roles of work and play in 
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early society have matured in contemporary civilization into such compli- 
cated societal relationships, organization, and art as to become social 
problems of the first order. 

CULTURE AND WORK 

The early folkways of work. Work has a distinguished heritage in the 
development of society. The dynamic Lester F. Ward thought that if he 
were to choose a single word which “could be made to convey the whole 
notion of man’s supremacy over nature and his superiority over all living 
things,” he would choose labor. For man*s labor of mind, seconded by his 
labor of body, “has made him conqueror of nature and master of the 
planet.” It may well be that the order of body and mind should be reversed, 
since the first work of man, in the struggle for survival, was the mastery of 
a physical environment that would not yield him food and shelter and pro- 
tection without the work of the body. This also may be a part of the expla- 
nation of why the physical exertion of work, in many climates and among 
most peoples, has always been considered painful rather than pleasant and 
why these folkways of work persist abundantly among civilized peoples. 
But whether this is true or not, the way of survival has been the way of 
work. This is one reason why the “element” of work is considered basic to 
the understanding of all earlier culture. 

Another of the distinguished pioneer sociologists, William Graham Sum- 
ner, found the struggle for economic survival from the need for food, or 
from hunger, one of the four elemental urges. From this struggle developed 
not only work, but complex economic activities and institutions. Yet 
Sunmer, like Ward, points out that the nature of physical work was such 
as to set the folkways against it. Thus, in his Folkways^ Sumner points out 
that no man would do any hard work if he could help it. As an example 
of avoidance, he pointed out the custom of making defeated peoples do 
the manual work of their conquerors. Yet, Sumner points out further, in 
his Science of Society^ in labor as man’s early “bane” he found his ultimate 
blessing, for “it is by labor that men lift the burden of life’s ills and carry 
on culture.” And, later still, labor becomes the means of consolidating 
energies and skills and the basic element of achievement and character. 

The organic nature of work. The role of work in the development of 
the individual and of culture must be studied in many ways. The impor- 
tance of work lies not only in the more mature products of labor, but also 
in the part it plays in modem civilization. It is not only in the popular 
claim that “work is a law of life,” and in the zestfulness and intellectual 
stimulus that come from the passion for creative work in the artist, the 
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craftsman or the skilled worker. It is not only in such folk wisdom of the 
petition for a blessing on the work of one’s hands. It is all of these and more. 
Profound implications are found in the natural functions of growth and 
development, in which doing and learning and living are mutually organic. 

The romance of work. If the work of the individual has often been 
synonymous with hardship, it may also be said that work has contributed 
romance to the history of cultures. Writers and educators have made the 
story of work synonymous with the story of the rise of mankind. There was 
romance in the skill and purpose of the primitive man as he felled a great 
tree, hacked out a canoe, and taught himself to navigate it, to use it for 
hunting and fishing. There was romance in the forest, in the lakes and 
streams, in the farm and cattle lands of the plains, such that the record of a 
pioneer civilization often assumes mythological proportions, as Babe, the 
Blue Ox, and of Paul Bunyan, the huge lumberjack, heroes of the myths 
of the early lumbering era, Pecos Bill, the oversize cowboy character of 
Western song and story. The rivers and the lakes which have been the scenes 
of the struggle of civilization, of exploration and discovery, and of the 
development of navigation, of rivergoing and seagoing craft, are the basis 
of a powerful literature. Emil Ludwig’s biography, The Nile^ for instance, 
is a story of the mastery of a great river region and period in history. For 
here, after centuries of work, the engineering skill of the Europeans joined 
with the labor of the natives has tamed a force of nature. 

In the United States, a new realization of the power of the rivers and lakes 
has just begun; and the romance and realism of travelers and traders, of 
the river routes, north, east, west, and south, and of the conquest of floods 
become a part of the history of the nation’s’work. The early history of the 
fur industry, in which French, English, Spanish, Russians, and Americans, 
aided by the Indians and the Eskimos, fought for high profits, constitutes 
an epic part of the country’s beginnings. The hazards of rivers and rapids, 
of snow and ice, of Indians and wild beasts, hunger and thirst — all of 
these go into the natural basis of the nation’s first work. 

In few areas of human activity has there been more ronmnee 2ind tragedy, 
struggle and competition, than in the search for gold. Whether it was the 
Spanish adventurers seeking gold and more gold and still more gold, 
searching for some rainbow’s end of gold for the taking; or whether it was 
the discovery of gold in California, the Yukon, the South African Rand, 
Siberia, or in other utmost parts of the world, this primary occupation of 
seeking wealth from the earth has recorded vivid pages of the human story. 

The building of houses and bams, the making of tools and farming 
implements, the designing and decoration of furniture and household 
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articles, and the whole range of skills and crafts of the frontier people are 
eloquent testimony of the romance and realism of work. Later the work of 
the artisan — shoemaker, cabinetmaker, blacksmith, cooper, wagon-maker, 
buggy-maker, shipbuilder — gave richness to the total fabric of American 
culture. The work of the farmer, the poetry and music of pastoral life, 
cabins in the trees or at the foot of the hill by a bubbling spring — in all 
of these are the romance as well as the hardship which established the 
beginnings of civilization. 

Work is sometimes ^onymous with culture. When we inquire into the 
part that work has played in the development of culture, we have a well- 
nigh universal application to all cultures. It is not possible to understand 
the societies of different peoples without first understanding the nature of 
their work and the role it plays in their culture. In the primitive world the 
nature of the work determined the nature of the skills and crafts and culture 
habits; hence the nature of the economy and hence the nature of culture 
areas peculiar to respective cultures of primitive peoples. The study of 
world geography and peoples nearly always begins with the type of work 
that people do and their attitudes to their work. This has been an elemental 
approach not only in new methods of teaching, but in the broad apprecia- 
tion of man’s cultures. The story of man’s work becomes the story of his 
culture, nor does it stop with the earlier stages, but continues on through 
the modem stages of civilization, in which the different peoples are known 
by the nature of their work, the kinds of products they make, the kinds of 
work they develop, and their standards of work. 

Revolutionary movements. From these fundamental relations of work 
to human society, it is relatively easy to note the next great transition. 
This is from the informal, natural ways of earning a living, largely through 
individual and small co-operative efforts, to the Industrial Revolution and 
the evolution of the labor movement. 

In many ways we may consider the rise of modern civilization synony- 
mous with the Industrial Revolution. The changeover from single-person 
production to machine production began in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. In the late 1800’s an intellectual revolution began, the 
flowering of many of the aspects of civilization which have led to radical 
social change; the compositions of Richard Wagner and the ideas of Charles 
Darwin, Karl Marx, Louis Pasteur, and other revolutionary thinkers and 
scientists contributed to this change. Just as in the earlier cultures the range 
and nature of the work and the equipment of workers conditioned the 
nature of the culture, so in later days the development of technology led 
to great changes in the economic institutions and relationships. First of all, 
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the nature of the Industrial Revolution was such as to affect the whole of 
society juid to have a strong effect upon rural life and occupations as well as 
upon urban and industrial life. It seems quite likely that the influence of 
technology upon the culture of civilization today will be even greater, if 
that is possible. 

The labor movement. In studying the labor movement in the United 
States as a part of understanding American society, we must not forget 
that it was a combined product of European and Americam civilization. 
If we remember that many millions of Europeans emigrated to the United 
States to do a large part of the manual work, and to make possible a nation 
of great wealth, it is easier to understand why labor unions are a natural 
and inevitable part of American development. From 1820 to 1944 a total 
of 38,423,276 persons emigrated to the United States; in 1905 alone 
1 ,026,000 were admitted — these were the people who made up, in large 
part, the American labor force. In this study of the relation of work to 
culture, we are keeping in mind the elemental role that labor plays rather 
than its detailed history so that we must first look at the general principles 
before examinin g the special movements in the United States. These will 
be examined in Part iv in the chapter on industrial development. Let us 
see, therefore, if we can chauracterize the labor movement as a societal force. 

First of all, collective bargaining is an advanced stage in the develop- 
ment of the labor movement, symbolic again of how movements develop 
from simple folk processes to more formal organization. Collective bargain- 
ing fulfilled a need of a special kind in its earlier days, and later, in the com- 
plex development of the labor movement, the principles of collective bar- 
gaining meant a great deal more than better wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Both to the worker and the intellectual, it has assumed some- 
thing of the proportions of industriad democracy, or representative govern- 
ment, or the interrelationship between citizenship and industry. How 
collective bargaining will develop from now on is problematical, but it 
seems clear that the influence of the worker will continue to increase. It 
may mean the transformation of agriculture. It may even mean, as a way 
of satisfying labor’s demands for relative equality with management and 
for an increasing share in profits, the essential tremsformation of the his- 
torical American pattern of free enterprise to some form of state socialism. 
This field provides the sociologist with innumerable opportunities for re- 
search. 

The individual and work. In all of these developments, it must be 
clear that the role of the individual is an important and difficult one, and 
that, likewise, many problems arise because of group relationships. The 
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early American individualism still carrying on in many rural communities 
of the Northeast, the West, and the South holds that the individual has 
a right to work under any conditions and circumstances which may be 
acceptable to him. Many of the earlier court decisions held that the labor 
union was either a class movement for the benefit of a few employees or a 
class movement against employers, both of which were “un-American.” 
In the midst of all these changes, there have been an increasingly large 
number and variety of labor-management problems, as indicated by the 
enactment by Congress of laws setting up Federal agencies with the purpose 
of making the largest number of adjustments with the greatest justice to all. 
These problems of labor have increased in direct ratio to the increase of 
technological, industrial, and urban society, so that most of them are essen- 
tially problems of modem civilization. (See Chapter 18.) Among the spe- 
cial problems which relate to the individual are those that have to do with 
his attitudes toward his work, toward his employer, toward the union, and 
toward the problem of government assistance. The machine age, corporate 
control, large-scale manufacturing, and the division of labor have all 
tended to make the individual of less and less importance in the manufac- 
turing process, less and less conscious of his relationship to the product. 
Instead, the worker looks to the standard of living, the prosperity of the 
country, his rights or privileges as an employee or as a union member, and 
the co-operation of the social order in upholding these rights or privileges. 
This is a different worker’s psychology and may be interpreted as progress 
or regress, from whichever viewpoint the student may inquire. If it is the 
role of work in the development of the personality and interest of the in- 
dividual in the product, that is one thing. If it is looking toward the enrich- 
ment of the worker’s life, toward an increase in his standard of living, and 
toward giving him a larger voice in the control of industry, that is another. 
The expansion of vocational training for young people and some newer 
realistic ideas of youth’s participation in work are movements seeking a 
balance between extremes. 

Work in American life. Once again, the story of American culture 
recapitulates that of the general societal development. Work as a social 
2ind cultural value in American society has had an interesting evolution- 
ary role, first in the development of the physical resources of the continent 
and then in the growth of American civilization itself. The frontiersman 
and pioneer had work as their law of growth and knew firsthand the seem- 
ingly natural and vigorous process of exploitation of man and land for the 
purpose of realizing their dreams. And in the colonial and early state- 
hood periods, the individual workman — the craftsman and the unskilled 
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laborer — enjoyed the full status which social recognition of his workman- 
ship gained for him. 

Xhe pioneer’s proverb, “A man works or he does not eat,” became an 
int^al part of the American folk philosophy, and for decades afterwards 
it fitted the conditions of Americtm life. Benjamin Franklin’s “A man 
works or he does not succeed,” was but the rephrasing of the folk value 
for a new age, an age in which the individual and the group were hungry 
for personal success. One has but to glance back over the teachings and 
writings of the outstanding nineteenth- and early twentieth-century educa- 
tors, clergymen, businessmen, and legislators to understand how deeply 
the folk believed in the value of honest and industrious labor. Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard helped to formulate the educators’ creed for teaching 
the youth of the nation the importance of “industry, thrift, and good 
morals” as the passkeys to achievement. In a later period, Carnegie and 
Rockefeller became the examples of what an individual could achieve 
although he start with but a pittance. The man who could not or did not 
find economic success blamed only himself, and society in general had but 
little sympathy for him. 

In the era when America was still agricultural and rural and all workers 
still owned their tools and could largely determine the way in which they 
made their living, economic individualism encouraged the American be- 
lief in the dignity of work. The growth of the factory system, the develop- 
ment of technology, the division of labor, the standardization of work, and 
the rise of urban industrial centers — all placed the American worker in 
a new economic and cultural order of his own making. In time he began 
to question the dignity of even honest work that was often monotonous and 
profitless. The individual craftsman who turned out the whole product 
rather than a part of it, became a more-or-less isolated survival of an Amer- 
ica fast disappearing. Work with the hands no longer had the social recog- 
nition once given it, for the “white-collar jobs” were now the goals of those 
who prepjured themselves to earn their livings. The folk idea of a man be- 
ing solely to blame for failure in the business world was challenged first on 
one side and then on another. Truly, the song of work was no longer that 
of firontier dynamism and Whitmanesque vigor, but a new one to which 
the worker could not alone attune himself. 

With the bargaining power of the individual laborer weakened, the 
skilled and the unskilled found that only by organization could they pro- 
tect their right to work and maintain a fair level of economic security. In 
timff the labor unions, fighting to awaken American workers to the changed 
social scene, developed organizational techniques for the expression of their 
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rights. Growing unemployment and narrowing economic opportunities in 
many fields seemed to negate the early American folk idea that the right 
to work would never be denied any individual. Even further removed from 
the national heritage is the present-day scorn for the menial task, and the 
economic aspirations of all the social groups for a more leisurely existence. 
The subject of unionism, however, is explored in more detail in Chapter 18. 

CULTURE AND PLAY 

In much the same way as the physical work and primary occupations of 
early folk culture evolved into the “labor” and “industry” of civilization, 
so the elemental processes of expending surplus energy in play and the ex- 
ercise of the creative and competitive impulses in folk arts and crafts evolved 
into organized recreation and the fine arts. And in somewhat the same way 
in which play and spontaneous singing or dancing, or idleness and rest, 
may be reflections of the opposite pole of hard work, so leisure-time activi- 
ties in the modem world seem logical because of the intensity and complex- 
ity of industry, and because of increasingly larger amounts of leisure in a 
world of machines zmd labor-saving devices. In all instances, then, work 
and play are constant and interrelated wherever cultures grow up. In the 
broadest sense of the word, nezurly all activities and products of art and play 
may be termed recreation in so far as they are leisure-time activities or in 
so far as they tire products of the spontaneous creative impulse. As culture 
develops into civilization, the arts tend to become technical and profes- 
sional and are especially the creatures of the city. Yet, as culture becomes 
more complex and art more specialized in urban society, there is even more 
need for relaxation, recreation, tmd leisure-time pursuits, the organic needs 
for both being more or less the same. So, also, in “Arts and Crafts” are 
reflected both the recreations and the occupational aspects of culture. A 
large part of the play life of youth may be found in the various social 
relations between the two sexes. The modem dance is theoretically a social 
activity, yet for youth, the two sexes represent the essential attraction. And 
much of poetry and of painting has had its inspiration and highest achieve- 
ment through sex and love. And, by the same token, much of the psycho- 
logical complex of modem society may be related to the suppression of 
this fundamental urge. 

Interrelations between play and work, art and recreation. It is, therefore, 
no reflection on either art or recreation, the one primarily a product, the 
other a process, that they appear inseparable from work in the complex of 
society. The more complex the society, the more each level of creative ac- 
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tivity is needed; and, as in other aspects of society, the more advanced the 
culture the more there is of technical, formal art and recreation. Thus, in 
the outiine of a cultural survey prepared by the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations in 1 938, recreation is presented topically as involving such ordinary, 
human elements as idling, conversation, humor, visiting, festivals, athletic 
sports, games and gambling, and hobbies, while art included decorative 
art, representative art, architecture, music, dancing, drama, oratory, and 
literature. In advanced cultures that approach the level of civilization, 
both art and recreation become professional in many of their aspects. Thus, 
music, painting, dancing, literature, boxing, football, baseball, the stage, 
and moving pictures are all so inseparably intertwined in the culture fabric 
and with business and professional life that it is not possible to understand 
modern society without knowing something about them. At this point, 
however, the student of sociology is interested in their elementary func- 
tional contributions to society rather than their specializations. 

Recreation is an industry. The range of recreation is so wide and the 
action patterns so dynamic that it is important to know at least the main 
areas of recreation, and the organizations at work and the services rendered 
in these areas. In terms of modern business, recreation has become an in- 
dustry giving work to thousands of employees. It is also important to know 
the basic theory and philosophy of all play and recreation — the elemental 
need for relaxation, the satisfaction of competitive feelings, the outlet for 
energy, the stimulus to creative expression, and many others. The admin- 
istration and organization of recreation in the community, urban and 
rural, and in schools and colleges, is important; so also the field of organ- 
ized or professional sports, physical education, and playground activities. 
National parks and forest areas have become a chief element in American 
recreation and culture. And as an economic asset, recreation has become a 
major plank in planning programs for states and regions the nation over. 



The Library and Workshop 


Definitions and Examples 

In this textbook, two aspects of each of the major social institutions are 
examined. One is what may be termed the elemental or generic meaning 
of the institution, and the other is its form or organization. The dichotomy 
is for co-ordination rather than for identification. Thus industry and work 
are co-ordinate terms in which industry is the modem composite activity 
through which the many levels of work are channeled. Industry also takes 
on a more specific meaning in contrast to commerce, agriculture, or the 
professions. It is with that meaning that a later chapter (i8)’is devoted to 
the rise of industry as a major step in the evolution of civilization. In this 
chapter dealing primarily with culture, the word work is used in its most 
elemental meaning as the process of physical activity through which men 
make their living. Work is illustrated by all the primary occupations — 
hunting, fishing, agriculture, lumbering, and mining. It is illustrated by 
the Biblical saying, . if any would not work, neither should he eat.^’ 
It is used in the sense that work is a law of life, meaning that it is an elemen- 
tary function from which both survival and progress result. The role of 
work in the conditioning of culture has often been illustrated by a compari- 
son of the attitudes toward work in tropical climates and in temperate cli- 
mates; the assumption has been that the necessity for work has been the 
differential between advanced and backward cultures. 

The term struggle is used in somewhat the same elementary way as work. 
It is illustrated by the common expression, struggle for survival. It is used 
somewhat synonymously with exercise in the sense that those functions, 
body or mental, which are not exercised, atrophy or cease. The closely 
related term is competition. War is an extreme form of both. 

Assignments and Questions 

1 . What new factors enter into the consideration of the role of work in modern 
society? 

2. What are some organic relationships between work and play in the 
development of earlier cultures? 

3. In so far as it can be said that the emphasis in earlier American society 
was primarily upon hard work and thrift, and the later emphasis more 
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W ork as Elementary Process of Interaction and Survival 

From earlier rural societies to later industrial civilizations, the range of occupational needs 
and the division of labor reflects much of the social change in the structure of society, above: 
The Chairmaker. below: Working in the coal mines. 
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upon leisure and spending, what problems might arise between these two 
ideologies where they come into conflict? 

4. Discuss training for* adult work through the apprenticeship system and 
permissible work for youth in the earlier days with the present arrange- 
ment of compulsory education, child-labor laws, and vocational training 
in the schools. 

5. Would an analogy between football practice, for instance, and learning 
by doing be a valid one from the viewpoint of the function of work in 
early society? 

6. What new factors have entered into the question of leisure-time activities? 

7. Discuss the relation of old age and youth to the problem of work and 
recreation. 

8. Discuss the relation of work, including kinds of work, to personality and 
social adjustment. 

9. One of the guiding ideas of Sherwood Anderson, the author, both in his 
writing and his own life, was the co-ordination of physical work and 
exercise with creative expression. Discuss this idea from the viewpoint of 
the individual and of selected groups. 

10. Compare this chapter with the chapter in Part iv which deals with the rise 
and development of industry. Is there a difference in the meaning of work 
in earlier and in later civilizations? 

11. In the discussion of institutions, work is referred to as very old and industry 
as relatively new. Discuss this distinction. 

12. William James’ notable verdict was that most institutions by the nature 
of the way they come to be adminbtered sooner or later tend to become 
obstacles to the purposes which their founders had in view. Discuss this 
dictum in relation to labor unions and to manufacturers’ organizations. 

13. Are there serious implications in the two attitudes toward work — the 
one to look on it as a necessary evil and the other to rate it as a virtue? 

14. Contrast the role of work in the early United States, when ^here were very 
few occupations, mostly primary, with the hundreds of occupations of 
today. Discuss the relation of this diversification to personality adjustment 
and to the changing attitudes toward the institutions. 

15. Would a descriptive cataloguing of the kinds of workers in a good society 
characterize that society in contrast with another society which has a 
different arrangement either in time or quantity? 

16. The United States census classifies employed workers into these major 
fields: agriculture, forestry, and fishery; mining; construction; manufac- 
turing; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; whole- 






Work and Play^ Man and Nature Still Constitute the Physical Basis of Society 

From earlier cultures to later civilization the ratio of work time to leisure time tends to be 
in inverse ratio. Where pioneers once struggled for the promised land, people now enjoy 
the fruits of hard work. 
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sale and retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; business and 
repair services; personal services; amusement, recreation, and related 
services; professional and related services; and government. What are 
some of the subdivisions of these categories? What are some of the pro- 
fessional services? 

17. What are some of the questions about work and culture which remain 
unanswered from these discussions? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: Introduction to Sociology^ pages 129, 

262-263, 267-269, 55 1 -553. The social significance of the economic experiences of 
man. Co-operation as a fundamental process in human social survival in earlier 
and contemporary societies. Traditional attitudes and values concerning work 
and its status in primitive and modern cultures. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xxiv. Cultural interests and values 
involved in the particular work mores of primitive societies. The concepts of a 
people that ultimately shape all systems of cultural behavior patterns and indicate 
actual processes of growth. 

Lundberg, George A.; Foundations of Sociology^ pages 235-236, 337, 386-393. A 
*‘folk-work-place” study of dynamic society that will give the student a mechanical 
interpretation of societal behavior. Occupational characteristics of the people as 
indicators of human and cultural forces in the process of energy transformation. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ pages 172-178, 378-379, 385, 41 0-4.1 7. 
Degradation of the worker in a mechanical industrial world and replacement of 
the old values of creative satisfaction for those of efficiency and economy in 
maximum standardized production. The social inefficiency of a folk that cannot 
find in their work a normal expression for their talents and interests. The problem 
of finding an ideal or gospel of work for machine production. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 11-12, 35. Life in society should be an 
expression of the individual and group finding satisfaction, instead of a degeneratic 
stagnancy. The medieval worker found his work an integral part of his family 
and primary group life; the modern laborer more often is forced to subordinate 
primary life interests for successful pursuit of employment in a sphere of imper- 
sonal and secondary associations. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapters ix and x. Work as the 
original way of American life and the place of the economic interests in American 
society today. A statistical and verbal picture of the rural and the urban worker 
and of their particular regional and national problems. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ pages 345-346, 568-586, 
708-715. Co-operative and companionable labor. Types of work in early eco- 




Of the primary occupations in earlier society, hunting, fishing, farming, lumbering and 
mining, hunting has become primarily a sport, with value for part time earnings, and 
inland fishing has tended toward the same status. Both, however, reflect millions of dollars 
in expenditures for apparatus, recreation, transportation, as well as an important part of the 
Conservation movement in the United States. 
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nomics. Effect of work on family life before the Industrial Revolution and in 
modern rural communities. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ pages 198-200, 2 14-221. Economic 
activity a basic system necessary in all cultures. The nature and far-reaching 
effects of man’s efforts to provide himself not only with the necessities of life but 
also to make those adjustments demanded by physical and social environment. 
The economic folkways of primitive and modern societies. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways^ chapter iv and pages 71, 119-126, 1 29-1 30, 
134, 205, 261-267, 283-291, 307, 609-610. Classical, medieval, and modern views 
of labor; corruption of the mores of wealth-getting with the transition of society 
into an industrial order. The nature and peculiarity of the work mores of different 
peoples interrelated to religious, natural, and language elements. Origin of the 
philosophies that rationalize slavery as a social institution; the relation of slavery 
to work mores and social ethics. 

Recent Social Trends^ page xxv; chapters v, vi, xiv, xvi, x, and pages 669-672. 
Our material culture and the problems it has raised, including rapid change; 
industrial technique and economic organization; the problem of economic balance 
and economic planning; and current changes in economic institutions. Prospering 
industry and languishing agriculture and trends since the last war; tremendous 
consolidation in all fields of business; proportion of the population gainfully em- 
ployed; major occupational groups and selected occupational changes; occupa- 
tional insecurity and unemployment. Women’s present household duties one of 
the major industries. Statistics on women who work outside the house; the kind 
of work they do; legislation concerning women’s work; women’s earnings; women 
in government. Shifts within the working population; effects of industrial changes 
on the position of labor; standards of living; the position of labor in industry. 
Occupational and industrial situation in agriculture, including farmers organiza- 
tions and trade unionism. See also chapter xviii, and pages 674-676 and li-liv. 
Nearly all lines of recreational activity for which comparable data are available 
show increases in institutions outside the home; the relative position of the home is 
thus affected. Public recreational facilities. Travel and outdoor life; sports and 
athletic games; clubs and associations; commercial amusements; rural recreation; 
the cost of recreation studies. Mass production, modern distribution, new habits 
of thought, new social situations have created new aesthetic problems and art 
forms; these and other influences affecting the arts analyzed. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Adams, Brooks, The Law of Civilization and Decay; Barzun, Jacques, Darwin^ 
Marx^ Wagner; Counts, George S., The American Road to Culture; Groos, The Play 
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of Animals and The Play of Man; Davis, Maxine, The Lost Generation; Harris, 
Herbert, American Labor; Hobhousc, L. T., Social Development; Keppel, F. P., Arts in 
American Life; Kropotkin, Peter, Mutual Aid; Leiserson, William, Right and Wrong 
in Labor Relations; Lombroso, Gina, The Tragedies of Progress; Myers, James, Do 
You Know Labor?; Mumford, Lewis, The Condition of Man; Sorokin, Pitirim A., 
The Crisis of Our Age; Steiner, Jesse F., Americans at Play; Stolberg, Benjamin, 
The Story of C.I, 0 .; Wolman, Leo, and Peck, Gustav, Labor in the Natural Life, 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Give a brief history of the American Federation of Labor. What were its 
main purposes? Compare the A.F.L. action programs under Samuel 
Gompers and under William Green. 

2. Give a brief history of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. How does 
the C.I.O. differ from the A.F.L.? 

3. Write the story of the breach between C.I.O. and A.F.L. Was the quarrel 
one of the members or of their leaders? 

4. What was the Political Action Committee of the C.I.O. in the 1944 presi- 
dential election campaign? 

5. What action groups among the manufacturers have opposed organized 
labor? 

6. What is the International Labor Organization? 

7. What is the American Association for Labor Legislation? 

8. Describe the work of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

9. Describe the work of the National Recreation Association. What was its 
earlier name? 

10. What is the National Park Service? 

1 1 . What is the Motion Picture Research Council? 
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Folk Art and Rural Life as Elements of Culture 


fo/A; art and rural life are rich in ajdtural characteristics. In the pre- 
vious chapter we have called attention to the elemental factors of work 
and play in all cultures and to the contributions which evolve from organ- 
ized recreation and the arts as they become a part of the fabric of advanced 
civilization. It is of some value now to explore folk art and the rural ways 
of living; or, in other words, the elemental culture of rural life, which com- 
bines the traits of early society with those of advanced culture. The study 
of society through the rural as antecedent to the urban is a universal 
approach. Rural sociology, furthermore, may come to play a large part in 
the total science of sociology. The field of rural arts, and especially folk 
music, is a constant element in the building of all cultures. The story of the 
folk arts and crafts reveals much of the character of man’s early culture, 
and the annals of country life, so close to nature, are a catalogue of many 
of the simple elemental ways of human society that are basic to survival as 
well as definitive of early culture. This is illustrated vividly in the endeavor 
of city people and city organizations to recapture folk values and pleasures 
by reviving folk crafts and folk dances, and through their efforts to go back 
to the more simple and natural country life. 

CULTURE AND FOLK ART 

Artifacts as measures of culture. So much is this true that, continuing 
our search for the understanding of society and seeking some universal 
measure or traits which will help us also to trace the development of society 
from earlier folk culture through later civilization, we may well turn to 
that which is called art. By art, the sociologist understands not only the 
application of skill, training, and technique to certain aesthetic fields. 
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such as the shaping of pottery, the writing of poetry, the composing of music, 
painting, singing and dancing, but all of these and more, including the 
whole range of artifacts which represent training, skill, and experiment 
toward specialized ends, and which reflect the history of culture from prim- 
itive times to the present. The anthropologists and the sociologists often 
have undertaken to explain the character of culture through these artifacts 
and have sometimes made both the spontaneous and formalized processes 
and products of creative expression almost synonymous with culture it- 
self. So, too, the idea of the' culture area (Chapter 6), came about through 
the utilization of certain aspects of art and economics to differentiate the 
various cultures. * 

The universality of art. The arts, all told, affect not only the nature 
of culture but also the individual from childhood to old age, in his inner 
and his outer life, in work and in play. The individual may create art him- 
self or he may enjoy the art of others. He may like to sing or to dance and 
he may also work so hard trying to master its technique that singing or 
dancing becomes hard work. In few areas of study, therefore, is it possible 
to trace more effectively the stages of cultural development as they apply 
to the individual and to society than in art. The anthropologists tell us that 
no primitive people has ever been found who did not have some sort of 
distinctive art. Certainly, on the other hand, there are no modem peoples 
who have not specialized in one or more forms of art. Certainly, too, al- 
though the modem educator and artist have realized the importance of 
primitive art and it hzis greatly influenced modem forms, few cultural 
traits could be found in which the primitive and earlier cultural develop- 
ment are more diflferent from the modem. 

Again nature. Here, again, the first stages of art are rich in the lore 
of nature, so much so that, in its content, form, and enjoyment, earlier 
folk art was “natural” in comparison with art in civilized culture. It thus 
happens, therefore, that in art the student has an admirable medium for 
the understanding of human societies and how they grow. He also has an 
excellent medium for comparing stages of culture. The African folk chamt, 
the American Indian war dance, or the fiddler’s song among mountain or 
flatwood folk is simple md naturad in contrast to the musical intelligence 
md training zmd the hours of labor required to master the compositions of 
Bach or Beethoven. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a greater contrast 
between the simple folk music of early culture and the intricacies of modem 
music than the simplicity and spontaneity of folk singer and fiddler set 
alongside the picture of the young women who fall by the wayside of nerves 
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and failure in the highly competitive training in the music schools of a 
world metropolis such as New York City. 

A major expression of the folk-sensing of beauty has always been the 
country man’s rapport with the knowledge of nature in contrast with the 
city dweller’s ignorance or lack of feeling for nature. This is an old general- 
ization. Although civilized peoples sometimes conclude that primitive peo- 
ple take nature “as a matter of fact,” and that people of rural or frontier 
cultures do also; perhaps the sense is so deeply embedded in their environ- 
mental conditioning that it lies hidden in the presence of strangers or its 
expression is an inner one. The test that comes when people are forced to 
move from their natural habitats reveals such organic closeness to nature 
that frustration, sickness, and maladjustment often result. People will fight 
to live where they love: this is inherent in the folklore of all peoples. The 
nature songs of the American Indian, the nature devotion of people of the 
hills, and the loyalties surrounding localities have their genesis to some ex- 
tent in the love of nature. In societies made more articulate by writing and 
by art forms than primitive societies, there is ample evidence of love of 
nature. 

The power of folk music. More articulate, perhaps even more uni- 
versal and powerful than love of nature, is that part of art which is called 
folk music. There are no people among whom some form of music is not 
an elemental expression. This is especially true in the power of music to 
stir and unify a people in time of war or danger. That this power goes on 
and on into modem cultures may easily be seen in the national songs and 
patriotic songs. And of zdl music the folk song perhaps comes nearest to 
being the universal symbol of the folk soul. Whether it is Pascal .D’Angelo’s 
pick-and-shovel man seeking an outlet to express what he can say besides 
work, or the Negro working man who claims that he is not singing but 
just “hollering” to help him with his work, or the primitive tribe in the 
mass unison of emotion and action, the folk song goes deep into the well- 
springs of the people. Not only does the natural man sing, but he sings much 
and sings long, with such richness and variety as may be understood only 
by those who hear often and listen well to an enviable range that calls 
forth the verdict — 

Well, he sets my soul on high. 

Makes me laugh and makes me cry. 

A further eissumption is that the organic role of music in culture applies 
powerfully both to the individual and to the mass. Thus the individual 
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expressing his maximum output either for suffering or growth of sheer joy 
finds himself and his music the whole world of existence. So, too, he can 
lose himself in totalitarian mass expression, and thus save his respect for his 
individuzdity. The Nazi party folk song and mass-music methods helped to 
make of a group of individuals a literally irresistible power; they were a 
group oblivious of anything in the world except themselves and their cause. 
Accordingly, if folk music has been and is so powerful in all of its historical 
backgrounds and psychological uses, the educator will be losing a valuable 
aid if he does not search out those aspects of folk music which can help him 
in his program. We have often used the analogy that just as medicine and 
biology use lower forms of animal life in discovering how to make human 
life headthier and longer, so the educator and sociologist should seek from 
the folk those universal constant qualities which guarantee survivEil and 
normal evolutionary development. In folk song and folk music we find 
rich source materials. A somewhat similar appraisal could be made of folk 
dances, drama, and ceremonials and the earlier forms of weaving, pottery, 
painting, and poetry. All of these, both in their creative aspects and in their 
social usages, have the same general basic influence. So great are their sur- 
vival powers that the nature of each culture may well be characterized by 
the quality and range of these folk arts. 


FOLK ART IN RURAL AMERICA 

In the rural America that came to be the United States, the stages of art 
development reflect the “perfect” series of cultural levels. We shall center 
our attention on the folk songs and the old hymns, powerful above most 
other influences in molding character and behavior of a people. William 
Allen White in his The Changing West gives religious song an important 
place in the development of Americam culture. The children sing Gospel 
hymns in the public schools. The elders sing them in the churches. “The 
whole compassionate social program that rose in the states that were hewed 
out of the Western Empire — the social program from free schools to work- 
ingmen’s compensation, from the universal ballot to the initiative and ref- 
erendum — was implied in the mercy-loving democracy of these ‘Gospel 
hymns,’ that often lifted the roof of the little red schoolhouse and every 
Sunday waked the echoes around the little white church. The lesson of 
that mercy song was the dignity of the human spirit. It was the gospel of 
a firatemal equality — the subconscious footing stones beneath the political 
foundation of democracy. 
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Work, for the night is coming. 

Work through the morning hours; 

Work, while the dew is sparkling. 

Work 'mid springing flowers. 

“Here the children, closing their eyes in musical ecstasy and opening 
their spirits to propaganda, learned diligence.” Yet in later urban society, 
which has long substituted formal worship and professional church music, 
there is little understanding of this type of folk song. Both are part and par- 
cel of the contrasting cultures. 

Songs of the rural South. A similar example, perhaps even more 
powerful, may be foimd in the folk songs and music of the southern people. 
For the fiddler was an institution and “the cheerful scrape of his bow sets 
the feet involuntarily moving.” This music drew its power from many 
sources — its technique, its associations, the personalities of fiddler and 
singer. It seemed irresistible. It was as if some magie would “strike the auric 
nerve, run down to your feet and put motion into your toes in spite of the 
strongest resolution against it.” Fiddling and dancing just naturally seemed 
to go together. The spirit of the old folk damee zuid the old folk songs was 
abundemt in thousands of country places. There was about the fiddle and 
dance “a love of the open, of the vigor and joy of aetivity for its own sake, 
of eo-operation with others in exercises of rhythmical beauty. There is that 
sense of b2ilzmce and proportion that is related to all real zu^t.” The fiddle, 
the bzmjo, and the hand organ were the accompaniments of ballads old 
and new, and comic supplements to and parodies of modem tunes. Here 
were stories told in rhyme, pathos and humor, the magnifying of simple 
virtues, moralizing against vice tmd evil, sung to the accompaniment of 
simple motions and folk music. There were bzillads of sorrow and ballads of 
joy and of all manner of life and expierience. They s«mg of the family — of 
the husband, the wife, the mother, the children, of the widows and orphans. 
They sang of love and courtship — maternal, paternal, conjugal, sweet- 
hezirt, filial, fraternal, and sexual, of elopement, marriage, separation, emd 
reunion. They ssmg of morality — virtue, temperance, courage, loyalty, 
love and hate, the beautiful, the true, the good, the bad. They sang of God 
and judgment, of heaven and hell, of life and death and suicide. They sang 
of men and of animals, of mountains and the sea, of work and play, of 
homesickness, wanderlust, and memories, of patriotism and cowardice, 
of wealth and poverty, of style and show, of robbers and bad men, and of 
justice and cruelty. From Kentucky to Florida, from Florida to Texas, in 
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all the hills and woods and farms between, the old ballads were sung and 
are still sung in many places today. 

So, too, much of the religion of the South was expressed through song. 
Hymnals and song books by the millions, all-day singings, and songs in 
the home and on the farm gave abundant expression to much of the religious 
feeling. The South of the new century continued particularly susceptible 
to music and song, and its influence was deeply imbedded in the folk life. 
The power of song was constantly being accentuated through religious and 
emotional patterns, through the sweeping hymnological modes. Music and 
song not only brought forth the social heritage and individual memories 
but touched deep the chords of old moralities and loyalties, mingling actual 
association with whatever poetic aspiration might be found in the sup- 
pressed, hard life of the workaday individual or the carefree life of the 
roamer. An even better illustration of the influence of music and its organic 
nature is found in the songs of the Negro. From the old New England and 
southern hymns, he created for himself a body of “spirituals,” which for a 
long time were recorded as remnants of his African folk songs. These songs 
attuned to slavery and its burdens gave the Negro a folk character and 
motivation rarely excelled in the annals of cultural development. 

Lessons for the future. These fundamental forces cannot be ignored 

by those who would see only modern civilization and characterize the out- 
pourings of the folk as crude and illiterate. By the same token, when we 
seek elemental factors that need to be woven into the fabric of modern 
civilization in order that it will survive, these folk-art expressions are of 
the greatest value. From these hymns and folk songs American music has 
made distinguished progress toward advanced forms of music. 

The story of the evolution of art is, of course, a special study in itself and 
needs to be mentioned here only in illustration of the premises of the chapter. 
So, too, the inquiry into the nature and prospects of art following a world 
conflagration is a long and special study. Here may be studied the various 
forms of proletarian art and the influence of war and depression on 
art forms. Here may be studied the purging of art by Hitler and the 
destruction of art treasures by the new blitzkrieg. And here may be raised 
the question of what declining or enhancing values will be placed by future 
generations upon the great art forms of Europe’s past and its American 
heritage. 

CULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 


Just as the fine arts with their multiple modes of techniques are of the 
urban society in contrast to the folk art of the rural, so country life itself 
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as the natural culture stands in contrast to the more artificial culture of the 
city. We must, therefore, not only understand the elemental folk art of 
rural life as it evolved from primitive and frontier cultures, but we must 
understand the culture itself. 

The essential claim of rural life as an elementary factor in cultural 
development has a threefold basis. First, rural life is the well-nigh universal 
matrix of all societies. Second, it reflects the universal natural environ- 
ment upon which all societies rest. And, third, it represents the bottoming 
of society in the primary occupations from which man started his long 
occupational adventure. We cannot, therefore, understand society, either 
of the past or of the present, without interpreting the role of rural life in 
the whole societal process and history of the human race. Sometimes the 
understanding is important because of the contrast between the earlier 
rural and natural and the later urban and technical. Sometimes it is 
important to understand the basic elements of rural life in order to 
note the absence of these elements in later societies. And, by the same 
token, the problems of societal adjustment in the transition from rural to 
urban constitute important fields of inquiry. If, in the modern world, the 
dominant societal process often seems to be one of urbanization, what is 
the relation of the rural society to the total culture? The trend seems to be 
toward the megalopolitan culture of supercities, a world of concentration 
of people and behavior. On the other hand, if the beginnings of all cultures 
were rural, is this rural element, since it was probably a natural stage in 
the evolution of society, an essential element or is it merely a stage of de- 
velopment? Or, again, if urbanization is synonymous with decay in societies 
and if urbanization is not prolific in population, is the rural, therefore, an 
elemental, basic, and natural prerequisite for survival? 

In some ways we may think of rural life as the synonym of the natural 
human society in that the physical basis of rural life — the earth and plant 
and animal life — constitutes the geographic environment of all societies. 
Even the great cities are enmeshed within their vast rural hinterlands. And, 
in the evolutionary process, being close to nature, working with nature, 
and mastering the physical environment have always gone hand in hand 
with the development of cultures. This all-pervading influence of rural life 
has been epitomized in a thousand ways, but perhaps in none more than in 
the recognition of the land as the chief reality of life. This basic role of the 
land in all human society ranges from love of land and native country to 
the fundamental factors of nature that determine the kind of resources, and 
hence a people’s economy and culture. Whether in mountain coves or river 
valleys, in marshes and meadows, in deserts and plains — in any of the 
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far corners of the world where societies have evolved — the land and the 
people are inseparably interrelated. Some folk even are characterized 
according to their feeling or lack of feeling for the land, while all cultures 
and civilizations reflect the influence of the land and of geographic situation. 

The primary occupations. The primary occupations are basic to all 
economic processes. The rural life-pattern of early natural society as it 
develops into more complex technical, industrial, and urban societies can 
be traced in each of these first occupations. Thus, agriculture, the most 
important of the primary occupations, in specialized places in the modern 
world, often becomes a large-scale industry utilizing machines and factory 
methods and making of the farmer a farm-factory worker — altogether 
something quite different from the earlier occupation. The shifting from 
the work done by the animate power of men and animals to the inanimate 
power of machines is symbolic of the transition from the natural society to 
the artificial. So, too, fishing develops from a natural, primary occupation, 
in which lakes and streams are used by the individual for food resources 
into an industry requiring the grouping together of people and many 
secondary occupations. The individual’s hunting and trapping has become 
the wealthy fur industry, a changeover from another basic relationship 
between man and nature in frontier life. It is in these processes of change 
and invention that much of the explanation of modern society may be 
found. 

When we come to consider the role of rural life in technological civiliza- 
tion the problem is one of planning how to meet the imbalance between 
modern urban society and the “islands” of backward rural culture. The 
assumption occasionally has been that, if urban life is good, rural life can- 
not be so good, and, therefore, we must urbanize the whole cultural pattern 
and standard of living. On the contrary, the problem is again one of bal- 
ance. What is needed is to ruralize urban society also by retaining and en- 
riching the rural institutions through the processes of technology. 

Effect of country life on the individual. The relation of rural life and 
agrarian culture to the individual is a fundamental one. For instance, 
Stuart Chase has said that, in general, the city develops “yes” men, while 
the rugged, rural life of New England tends to develop stubborn “no” men. 
It is commonly assumed that there is more of the old American individual- 
ism in rural society than in urban society. The character traits and the gen- 
eral culture morality of the individual and his code in the rural community 
are commonly assumed to be different from those in the urban; leadership 
in the country communities requires another personality from that in city 
communities. In many states, such as Illinois or Georgia, a conflict between 
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the city and country, such as Chicago and lower rural Illinois, and Atlanta 
and south Georgia can be said to develop through the conflicting charac- 
ters of the individuals composing the two groups. 

Problems of rural life. Among the special problems of rural life are 
those of rural government, of land taxation, of state and regional balance, 
of equalization of opportunity between country and city, and of land use, 
including the conservation of land and the trend toward large-scale farm- 
ing. There are problems of the social institutions, which must meet alike 
the needs of the people in all areas. There must be ways and means of re- 
habilitating and of directing the movements of the disinherited in land. 
In these problems (discussed also in Chapter 36) the sociologist will seek a 
solution which will guarantee the continuity of fine stocks of people, of 
growing institutions, and of better balance between men and resources. 

In few fields of sociological study and research has there been more rapid 
progress in recent years than in rural sociology and agricultural economics. 
Partly this is based upon the new recognition of the need for conservation 
of resources, but also of the need for decentralization of population, wealth, 
and culture. Farm journals, endowments by the Federal govefnment and 
by private foundations for large-scale agricultural research, the existence 
of numerous governmental organizations for the solution of these problems, 
together with the course of events, all contribute to a new awareness of the 
importance of rural life. Rural life and agriculture is generally considered 
one of the nation’s chief problems. We have stated it to be the need for rein- 
tegrating agrarian culture into American life. This docs not mean turning 
back to country life, but planning for better balanced farm population — 
better distribution of all resources and more equal educational opportunity 
and a higher standard of health — together with what we have called the 
ruralizing of the city. 

What of the future? What rural life of the future will be in the world 
at large as a result of the general cultural upheaval will constitute one of 
the most important inquiries which the sociologist can make. The outcomes 
may be imagined, with about equal opportunity to find support for their 
premises. One outcome would be that the modern technieways, especially 
of communication and transportation, will tend gradually to mechanize 
and to urbanize all of civilization, including rural life. This, of course, 
would assume that food as well as many other products can be produced 
through synthetic processes. The other outcome might be that, because of 
Some ensuing breakdown of technology, because of the destruction wrought 
by the latest world war, and because of the likelihood of depression and the 
failure of money economy, society will need to fall back upon a more real- 
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istic and dependable system based in substance upon land and resources. 
This outcome assumes the continuation of the present trend toward decen- 
tralization of urban people and wealth. It assumes, as has already been 
indicated, a scientific social planning, in which a new balance between 
men and resources can be attained. Somewhere in between these two, the 
sociologist will find a productive field for research, and he may look for- 
ward to a promising reconstruction of contemporary society. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. To what extent does a knowledge of folk art help to understand human 
society? What did Frederick P. Keppel mean when he said modem 
advertising is contemporary folk art? 

2. We have been accustomed to speak of folk art as natural art. A mountain 
fiddler or singer appears spontaneous in his art and appears to be having a 
grand time. Would that be ‘‘natural”? 

3. Would there be any relation between Hitler’s banning of certain aspects 
of modern art, appealing to the people for their own art, and the unity of 
the German folk prior to World War ii? 

4. What is meant by the universality of art in the development of folk 
cultures? 

5. What is usually meant by the term “folk art” when such exhibits are held 
in cities or college towns? 

6. In what sense have we assumed that folk art, especially folk music and 
still more especially religious songs, is synonymous with rural culture? 

7. What are the assumptions of country life as contrasted with city life as 

stated by Harry Estill Moore and Bernice Milburn Moore in Social Forces 
for March, 1937, pages 384-390? When did civilization begin in terms of 
rural life? • 

8. It has often been said in recent years that the rural sociologists have made 
more concrete contributions to the total field of sociology than any other 
group. What is the basis of this claim? 

9. Distinguish between rural sociology and the study of rural problems in so 
far as they can be distinguished. 

10. To what extent do studies of society and nature contribute to the under- 
standing of rural life and society? 

11. Discuss differences between the phrases “urbanizing the country” and 
“ruralizing the city.” 

12. It has been asserted that the decline of Rome, for instance, had some 
definite relation to the decline of rural life. Illustrate this premise. 

13. If rural life, as it is often claimed, is so much superior in its p>ossibilities for 
man in nature, why do so many country people have a strong desire to 
go to the city? 
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Fanning has often been defined as a way of life and was so considered in early America. In 
1940, however, less than a fiftli of the people at work were so employed: 18.57% of the labor 
force was so classified, above: tobacco farmers sorting leaves, bei.ow: tobacco warehouses. 
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14. To what extent could you demonstrate the rural life as the natural society, 
as opposed to urban life as artificial society? Illustrate in work; play; art. 

15. To what extent can you catalogue elements of societal survival in country 
life that might not appear in the metropolitan city? 

16. In a recent report of the National Resources Committee the general con- 
clusion wzis that the United States had at last come to maturity because 
the United States was urban. Comment on this idea. 

17. Two schools of economic discussion propose respectively that in the 
United States there be (a) fifteen million people on the farms, and 
(b) forty million. Discuss the relative merits of each proposition. 

18. Show how modern technology contributes to: (a) the depletion of rural 
life; (b) the enrichment of rural life. 

19. J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner make the point that rural people 
are characterized by a love of space. Discuss this further. 

20. Carl Taylor makes isolation and solitude the characteristics of rural life. 
Discuss this as applying to rural life in the United States today. 

21. Paul H. Landis says, “In the Nation’s recent history there has been a clash 
between patterns of the old folk cultures of rural society and those of a 
highly dynamic urban-industrial society.” What does this mean now? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Brunner, Edmund de S., and Kolb, J. H.: Rural Social Trends^ especially chapters i 
and V. Rural population in the United States; the demographic and social char- 
acteristics of the people of the various regions. A differentiation between and 
contrast of rural and urban areas. (Attention should be paid to the detailed treat- 
ment of the growing interdependence of these two types of group-life environment.) 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry^Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters vii 
and XX. Art as the means of creating a community of feeling or emotion. Dancing, 
painting, dramatics, literature, and sculpture described as a record of man’s 
response to his physical and social environment. The social functions of art and 
an evaluation of modern compiercialized art and its functions in American life! 
The rural-urban population pattern as it has been shaped by various geographic, 
economic, and cultural factors. Social significance of migration from country to city. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xvi. The content of culture consists bf 
universal, special, alternative elements and individual peculiarities. Patterns of 
art and their classification according to characteristics of the culture content frame 
of reference. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology^ especially chapter xi. 
The universality of art in primitive and modern cultures. Differences in artistic 
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Increasmg the Size and Aiechanization Oj 

In the United States the structure of rural society is not only changing throuj 


arms 


. , ,, „ igh migration 

to cities but through the increasing size of farm units and the mechanization of agriculture. 
The regional picture shows variations in American culture, above; Map picture of the size 
of farms, below: Percentage of farms with tractors. 1940 figures from Vance’s All These 
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expression among the tribal folk, and the cultural importance of peculiarities of 
arts and crafts. The mediums of the arts, the distinctive techniques and methods 
in the literature, and the ornamentations of the simple cultures. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology^ pages 382-383, 410, 461-462. The 
artist studies the subtle human emotions and reveals them as an aspect of immate- 
rial culture. Intangible social phenomena as described by the novelbt and painter 
and as dealt with by the sociologist seeking to understand the folk and their habits 
and customs. The confusion of art and science in present-day social studies. 

Mangus, A. R. : Rural Regions of the United States. Various types of work are carried 
on in the effort to delineate rural regions and subregions for research and planning 
purposes: one phase of the work of the regional scientist who would seek economic 
and cultural balance of national group life. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ pages 201-204, 299, 330-335, 409. The 
Contributions of science and technics to the arts; the intellectual assimilation 
of the machine by the artist today. The arts of a culture as they record the changes 
in values and attitudes of a people over a period of societal change in institutions. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 252-255, 264, 336-342, 502, 506-508. 
The art museum, a valuable type of cultural enterprise, has a definite place in 
the social economy. The effects of urbanization on the artist. The defacement of 
nature and the blight of rural regions. The influences of the urban way of life upon 
the people of the village and towns. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social ProhlemSy chapters v and xxiv. The transition 
of rural culture into urban civilization and the nature of the changing social prob- 
lems. Rural and urban communities contrasted as to institutional and personal 
interrelationships and services. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalismy chapter vii. 
Literary and aesthetic regionalism as it depicts the folk, provincialism, and local 
color. The region as the scene for novels, pictures, and plays, and as the stimulus 
for dances and music. Art as an index of cultural variation in American society. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology y part v. The evolution of 
communities from hunting and foodgathering groups to the American village and 
metropolis. The ecological plan of communities of various sizes and the problems 
peculiar to each. The latest trends in community growth and the changing char- 
acteristics of community folk. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social InstitutionSy pages 135, 159-169, 268-270, 
276-278, 406-408, 438-439. Art and philosophy as a heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion. Music, literature, drama, painting, and sculpture as recreational expressions 
of primitive, ancient, and modern man. Various institutional differences found in 
rural and urban societies. An interesting concept of rural life as the truly demo- 
cratic life. • 




Country Life and the Folk Arts and Crafts 


In spite of the revival of interest in the arts and crafts and of the perennial emphasis upon 
the ideal-type of rural culture, the trends in modern society are rapidly toward urbanized 
communities and mechanized agriculture, above: a rural landscape, below: The Old 
Spinning Wheel 
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Sims, Newell: Elements of Rural Sociology^ chapters i, iv, vii, xii, xv, and xxviii. An 
excellent treatment of the rural side of the dual American civilization. Rural life as a 
field of modern sociological study. An insight into the institutions and the values 
of the rural folk both in the past few decades and in modern development. The 
cultural interpretation of the process of urbanization. 

Smith, T. Lynn: The Sociology of Rural Life^ chapter n; also examine part iv. 
The characteristics of the rural world as described by some of the theorists and 
students of rural sociology. A detailed consideration of the social processes in rural 
life as compared to the interacting processes of urban life. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways^ pages 45, 47, 93-97, 101-104, 119-126, 133, 
135? i 84 ”I 93 » 201-206, 23a, 450-452, 474-475, 565, 586-604, 609. Art as a means 
of introducing new elements of culture into society. The folkways of art as they 
arise out of man’s instinctive satisfaction of his needs. Elements of humanism and 
individualism as found in modern literature, drama, and other creative arts. Fads 
and fashions in the artistic world during the Greco-Roman civilization and in 
European and American societies today. 

Recent Social Trends, chapter xix, pages 788-792. Also pages xxxix-xli, 8-1 1, 31-36, 
93-113, 1 19-12 1, 294, 944, 1033, and chapter x. Art. Art and business. Regional 
and social aspects of art. Art as a balancing factor in mechanical civilization. 
Emerging forms resulting from the economic union of country, village, and city 
largely based on the automobile and new kinds of communication. Rural popula- 
tion smzdler than urban. Over-representation of rural areas in state legislatures. 
Depletion of soil resources; the advance in agricultural techniques. The trend in 
land utilization; the outlook for land utilization. Decrease in the number of farm 
laborers per farmer one of the effects of the mechanization of agriculture. Other 
changes in agriculture. Open country areas seen to be losing their isolation and 
gaining by interdependence. Villages acquiring greater stability and attempting 
to specialize. Larger emerging rural communities, consisting of the village or town 
as a center and the open country as the tributary territory; their trade services, 
community school and church services, and social life and organizations. Rural- 
urban relations becoming more important. Local and national policies concerning 
rural life. Rural recreational habits. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Achieving a Balanced Agriculture (rev. ed., 1940) 
and Farmers in a Changing Worlds The Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940; Barger, Harold, 
and Landsberg, Hans H., American Agriculture, iSggr-igsg; Brunner, Edmund de S., 
and Kolb, J. H., Rural Social Trends; Brunner, Edmund de S., and Lorge, Irving, 
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Rural Trends in Depression Tears; Buck, Solon J., The Agrarian Crusade; Clark, 
Thomas D., Petticoats and Plows; The Southern Country Store; Clay, Cassius M., 
The Mainstay of American Individualism; Cuthbert, Marion, We Sing America; Eaton, 
Joseph W., Exploring Tomorrow's Agriculture; Fritts, Frank, and Gwinn, Ralph W., 
Fifth Avenue to Farm; Gillette, John M., Rural Sociology; Jenkins, David R., Growth 
and Decline of Agricultural Villages; Kellog, Charles E., Development and Significance 
of the Great Soil Groups of the United States and The Soils That Support Us; Keppel, F. P., 
The Arts in American Life; Kolb, J. H., and Brunner, Edmund de S., A Study of 
Rural Society; Lambert, Clara, I Sing America; Landis, Paul H., Rural Life in Process; 
National Resources Committee, Farm Tenancy; Odum, Howard W., Southern 
Regions of the United States (especially part ii, chapter vi); Odum, Howard W., and 
Johnson, Guy B., Negro Workaday Songs; Raper, Arthur F., Tenants of the Almighty; 
Sanderson, Dwight, Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization; Steinbeck, John, 
The Grapes of Wrath, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. “Arts and Crafts” are catalogued in the Social Work Tear Book in the field 
of recreation. To what extent has the arts and crafts movement been 
(a) recreational; (b) artistic; (c) commercial? During the depression 
years of the 1930’s, there appeared a concerted movement back to the 
folk arts and crafts. How much of this was “sound” and enduring, and 
how much was a “fad” and passing? 

2. Describe recent state and national folk festivals, agencies, and conferences 
for the promotion or revival of folk songs and folk music. 

3. What is the American Folk Dance Society? See the Social Work Tear Book, 

4. What was the Folk Arts Center? See the Social Work Tear Book, 

5. Describe the National Recreation Association. What was its earlier title? 

6. Describe the National Park Service. 

7. What is the Motion Picture Research Council? 

8. What was The Commission on Country Life, appointed by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908? See their report, first published in 1911, 
then long out of print, and republished by the University of North Carolina 
Press in 1944. 

9. What was the “back-to-the-country” movement? Discuss its limitations. 

10. What was the American Country Life Association? 

1 1 . What is the Rural Sociological Society of America? When did it branch 
off from the American Sociological Society? 

12. What was the Federal Farm Security Association? 

13. What was the Sharecroppers’ Union? 

14. What local action groups are effective? 
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The Folkways, the Mores, the Technicways 


\^he folkways and mores are symbols of culture. In our inquiries into 
culture and race, primitive society, religion, sex, war, work, play, rural life, 
and folk art, and their relation to the backgrounds of nature and resources, 
we have gone a long way toward exploring the whole range of elemental 
factors and socializing forces which have conditioned early society. These 
are elements in which all cultures have deep roots, and they are more or 
less universal to all societies. Processes within these elemental areas and their 
societal products make up what is called culture. Culture, growing natu- 
rally and inevitably out of the relation of individuals to their environments, 
results in another product, William Graham Sumner’s classical concept of 
the folkways. The folkways are still important in any attempt to under- 
stand society, both because they are inherent in all cultures and because 
they are powerfully dynamic in their influence; but in the modern world 
of technology, the folkways are supplanted largely by the technicways. 
The folkways and the mores are essential elements in all early cultures, and 
their power must be understood if the technicways are to be utilized suc- 
cessfully in directing social change. 

The folkways are, in general, the habits of the individual and the cus- 
toms of the group, arising naturally and spontaneously and growing up 
slowly around the different phases of life. The folkways, not identifiable in 
terms of the specific time and occasion in which they grow up, are, however, 
necessary for survival. Thus, there will be as many folkways as there are 
major activities, and the wisdom of the race, a combination of trial and error 
and experience, tends to crystallize in the folkways. When these folkways 
have continued over a period of time and have received the sanction of the 
group, they become the mores, which have a greater binding and coercive 
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effect upon the group than the folkways. We shall see presently how from 
the folkways to the mores, through what later became morals, the social 
institutions developed, and still later expanded into the stateways or folk- 
ways of control. We shall also need to study the contrast between the 
folkways of earlier slow-moving societies and the technicways of later 
quick-changing civilization. 

The Sumner science of folkways and its sequel. Sumner’s pioneering 
volume, Folkways, has for its subtitle: “A Study of the Sociological Impor- 
tance of Usages, Manners, Customs, Mores, and Morals.” His study was 
based upon the Eissumption that the first function of life is to live, and that 
in the struggle for existence the ability to adapt and change is vital. Through 
trial and error and experimentation, through pain and struggle, through 
the constant meeting of new needs, society itself has not only survived, but 
has developed its cultures. In order to understand how powerful these 
folkways are, we need only to check back and catalogue the folkways within 
each of the areas of general culture — race, religion, sex, war, work, play, 
art, and the later institutions and stateways. In some ways we may recapitu- 
late our earlier chapters and note that the sum total of folkways, mores, 
institutions, stateways, and technicways constitute the culture of a given 
society. Our chief point here, however, is to establish that the folkways and 
the mores are elemental, organic, naturzil, and functional in the develop- 
ment of society, and, therefore, must be studied adequately in order to 
understand society. Our emphasis upon the folkways does not assume a 
doctrine of laissez faire; that because the folkways are powerful no change 
can be expected. On the contrary, if change czm be brought about, it can 
best be done by understanding the folkways and substituting the technic- 
ways for them. 

Sumner grouped folkways around four societal forces: himger, love, 
vanity, and fear. Hunger and love, he maintained, are the natural impulses 
which are the stimuli for self-maintenance and self-perpetuation. They are 
universal in all animal life. Vanity and ghost fear, in Sumner’s opinion, 
are specifically products of society. 

addings' classification of the folkways. Franklin H. Giddings, build- 
ing upon Sumner’s foundation, developed a different classification of folk- 
ways. First of all come the folkways of reaction to the external world, of 
which there are two aspects: one is magic, corresponding to earlier religions, 
superstitious reactions, and the other is techniques, corresponding to later 
scientific attitudes. These are the natural folWays. Later on, Giddings 
elaborated these natural reactions by defining the sustentation area zmd the 
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consequent circumstantial pressure developed by natural influences, and the 
consequent socicd pressure developed by social influences. All of these 
also are fundamental to the elemental, societal forces enumerated in 
this book. Giddings’ next general class of folkways is that of reaction to 
strangers, including sympathy and enmity. Following these there are the 
group’s folkways of reaction, including avoidance, warning, violence, 
praise, and approval. Professor Giddings thought that there are special 
folkways of reaction to the young, such as admonition, restraint, and pun- 
ishment. The next classification included the folkways of occasion and 
routine, for instance, domicile, eating, camping, and entertaining. Also, 
there were folkways of birth and death, and the folkways of organization, 
from which two great planes of social organization developed — the tribal 
or ethnic, and the civil or political. Folk culture evolved from the first of 
these, civilization from the second. 

The folkways start early with nature. That the folkways and mores 
grew up first around all the natural aspects of life may be seen by a review 
of the origin and development of religion, science, work, play, sex, race, or 
any part of the struggle for survival. To catalogue this limitless number of 
folkways and mores would be to review almost the entire early stages of 
the development of society, and to record the continuing powerful influence 
in modern societies of race, religion, and sex, as well as many of the folkways 
of economic institutions. An understanding of the development of the folk- 
ways and mores is fundamental to the understanding of how societies grow 
from earlier natural folk cultures into later political, technological, and 
urban civilizations. To understand why society is as it is and why men 
behave as they do, it is necessary to understand these fundamental back- 
grounds; but also it is necessary to understand them in order to project the 
further planning and development of human society. 

A hierarchy of folkways and their evolution. In general, the order of 
development runs somewhat as follows: First are the folkways^ which grow 
up gradually without known specific origins. Next, the folkways, mellowed 
and tested by time, experience, and sanction, develop into the mores. The 
mores, taking form and integration, develop into the equivalent oi morals and 
morality, which exert general coercive or societal pressure upon behavior. 
The resultant development of morals and morality, custom, right, wrong, 
values, and the like, provide the bases for the institutions, for the family, 
religion, education, and government. From informal institutions to formal 
institutions, it is an easy step to the stateway s, in which coercion and control 
become definite and legislative. When the stateways become oppressive 
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they are followed by protesting folkways. The protesting folkways arc, in 
turn, followed by nullifying folkways, which in turn overthrow the state- 
ways. The cycle of folkways then begins over again, at least in the earlier 
slow-moving cultures. 

We may illustrate this process in as many ways as we choose. A good 
example would be that of sex and marriage and the family. To take a spe- 
cific development, monogamous marriage; first there were the folkways 
and folk wisdom which held that the relationship of man and woman as 
husband and wife was the most effective way to reproduce the race and 
nurture its young, as well as to serve the economic needs and develop the 
finer sensibilities of society. This became a practice, or, in Sumner’s terms, 
the habit of the individual and the custom of the group. As societies grew 
more numerous and complex^ the power of taboo and coercion and con- 
vention developed through the working of the folkways. Thus, failure to 
accept the folkways, or behavior apart from custom, resulted in the pressure 
of the mores on the individual. Ostracism or exclusion from the group was 
usually effective. Thus, the morality of the family and the sex relationship 
in marriage were established, and, in turn, the institution of the monog- 
amous marriage. 

Nevertheless, this was not an adequate system. As society developed, 
people became more varied and complex, and the mores were not effective 
enough. There was needed some form of sovereignty or law whereby the 
folk wisdom and the institutions of the group might be enforced. Thus 
arose the stateways which legislated the sex relationship and the family 
into a compulsory pattern. If and when, however, the stateways work 
hardships upon individuals, groups, and institutions, and a need for a more 
flexible arrangement arises, the protest of the folk leads to the nullification 
of the stateways, as, for instance, in a democratic culture, the divorce 
laws make marriage under certain conditions less of an iron-bound in- 
stitution. 

The power of the folkways. The power of the folkways is indicated 
by Giddings’ remark that after twenty-five years of careful study of the 
history of human society, he had failed to find a single case in which, when 
folkways and stateways conflicted, the folkways had not won out. This is 
fundamental to the understanding of how societies grow, how revolutions 
arise, and why conflicts in the modem world — through race, religion, war, 
economic competition, and a hundred other avenues of human association 
— result in upheaval and change. But when the folkways and the state- 
ways coincide there is practically no way of resisting the power of a people 
within the framework of their resources and capacities. In Hitler’s Ger- 
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meiny, the stateways and the folkways coincided and were reinforced by 
technology and the technicways; the result was the power to carry on six 
years of world war. 

THE TECHNICWAYS OF CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 

In the modem civilized world, at least in the supertechnological area, 
the old, slow-growing order of folkways, mores, and stateways no longer 
operates; in reality, there are no longer any mores or matured folkways, 
since by definition these cam grow up only over long periods of time. In- 
stead, because of such technological achievements in atomic energy, trans- 
portation and co mmun ication, and many chemical inventions, there are the 
new technicways, which are habits of the individual amd the customs of the 
group arising specifically as to time and occasion to meet the survival needs 
of a modern technolc^ical world. Thorstein Veblcn anticipated this trend 
when he reversed the old proverb which held that “Necessity is the mother 
of invention.” What he said was that, on the contrary, invention has be- 
come the mother of necessity. 

In general, the order is now likely to become: first, ^e folkways; then 
exploratory technicways of trial and error; then enduring technicways; then the 
stateways followed agEiin by the protesting technicways and nullifying technic- 
ways; from the earlier slow-moving tempo the cycle is shifted into high. 
In demonstration, we must once again characterize the nature of the tech- 
nicways and illustrate them in sufficient cases to enable us to understand 
modem society in terms of this new process of social cheuige. In this particu- 
lar chapter, we shall reiterate merely the simple characterization of the 
technicways; in later chapters, there will be further elaboration of the role 
of technicways in modem civilization and an attempt to define the balance 
and the mar gin of survival between the folk society and the state society, 
between culture and civilization, between machines and men. 

The technicways make a new world. The assumption is that in the 
technicways we have phenomenon even more significant than the old 
folkways and as subversive of them as some of the later developments of 
science and history are to some of the Malthusian population theories. 
The principal assumption is, however, that, in contemporary civilization, 
the technicways, transcending the folkways and supplanting the mores, 
tend so to modify human behavior and institutions as to outmode the earlier, 
natural rate of societal evolution. In particular, the tendency is toward 
acceleration of the rate of change in behavior patterns as well as in tech- 
nological processes, and therefore of the rate of cultural evolution also. 
In contradistinction to the folkways, which arise no one knows where and 
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how, the technicways emerge demonstrably through the incidence of new 
technics and inventions and their use in social life. Folkways are customs 
and habits which grow up naturally to meet needs, and they ripen through 
sanction and time into mores. Not so the technicways, which arise from 
the pressure of technological procedures and force individual and group to 
conform to their patterns, regardless of empirical considerations or of mass 
sanction. Accordingly, the technicways can be set over against Sumner’s 
folkways and mores. 

Illustrations of the technicways are plentiful. Thus, ‘‘fashions” super- 
imposed through the technique of advertising do not represent the tastes of 
individuals or groups, nor do they reflect a gradual evolution from one 
style to another. Such fashions are not folkways to meet needs but technic- 
ways to fall in line with gadgets of the market place. Technicways, it 
should be re-emphasized, are not the ways of technology; they are not tech- 
niques. Technicways are the ways of adjustment to technology and the result- 
ing behavior. Thus, technicways are not airways and their reduction of 
time and space, but the behavior of people — a business man vacationing 
in South America, or visiting his plant in Europe; not the atomic bomb 
but the decentralization of industry or cities for protection. Moving pictures 
and all that goes into the cinema industry do not constitute the technicways 
through which are reflected new behavior in contrast with the earlier folk- 
ways and mores. This is reflected in the weekly attendance of eleven million 
children keeping long and unhealthy hours at moving pictures, 8o per cent 
of which the theme is crime, sex, or “love.” This is contrary to both folkways 
and mores, yet the attendance increases. 

Again, the older folkways assumed that when young people married they 
would have not only children but many. Indeed, children were the nor- 
mal expectation, and as they grew up in an agrarian culture, they were 
wealth-producing units of the family. In a world of technology, the tech- 
nicways, in order to meet needs of present society, assume that children 
must come later and be fewer. Other powerful technicways that negate the 
old folkways are those of a warfare that destroys civilians, cathedrals, and 
hospitals; and the justification of the use of the atomic bomb and other 
terror aspects of war. 

Technicways affect the individual^ too. It is almost needless to say that, 
in the modem world the technicways affect the individual even as the folk- 
ways and the mores affected the individual in earlier cultures, for the habits 
of the individual are still fundamental to the development of his personality 
and to group relationships and behavior. The technicways that relate to 
birth control have a close bearing upon the individual behavior of youth 
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and of men and women in general, just as many other modem technicways 
have changed the individuaPs attitudes and values in religion, industry, 
education, and morality. The technicways of the family in which wife and 
daughters as well as husband and sons work have a great deal to do with 
the conditioning of the children who grow up. The technicways have had 
a tremendous influence upon the nature and range of patriotism and loyal- 
ties. When modern technicways become the social technicways of authori- 
tarian society, the role of the individual and his motivation are reflected in 
entirely different behavior. We shall inquire into these more in detail in 
later chapters. 

Technicways give rise to problems. It is but natural that a large num- 
ber of societal and social problems must arise in the wake of such a funda- 
mental and an organic change in the cultural process. We have pointed out 
how invention and social change in the past have affected society and its 
institutions. We have pointed out how modern communications and the 
automobile, the moving picture, and other inventions have changed the 
profile of a great deal of our institutional landscape. The nature of govern- 
ment has been greatly changed by good roads and the automobile; the na- 
ture of church worship by the radio. Through the technicways it is possible 
to understand something more of the process of change and, therefore, to 
appraise the social problems involved. These are so numerous that they 
must be treated in subsequent chapters, in which we undertake to focus 
up>on certain tentative conclusions in our total effort to understand society. 
So, too, wc shall discuss more of the technicways and the folkways in the 
final chapters dealing with research and theory. 

Folkways and technicways in American society. The history of the culture 

of the United States recapitulates the story of this evolution from the earlier 
folkways and mores to the technicways of civilization. American culture 
has been rich in the folkways and mores of patriotism, religion. Sabbath 
observance, morality, family, youth, work, industry, and the capitalist 
system — a long catalogue of peculiarly American virtues and values. 
A review of America’s ‘‘only yesterdays” would help to understand the 
kaleidoscopic picture of our folkways. There would be the folkways of dress, 
illuminated by changing fashions in the dress of both men and women and 
college styles; or the folkways of dress in travel, by automobile or airpl£uie. 
The folkways of sex and courtship, divorce and remarriage, and of 
“woman’s place is in the home,” are other examples. On the other hand, 
American technology has transformed not only the material world but the 
world of behavior as well. Here, again, we need only point to the range 
and richness of the evidence of the technicways. 
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FOLKWAYS AND TECHNICWAYS IN HITLER’S GERMANY 

So, too, in the cataclysm of global conflict the technicways of war and 
totalitarian philosophy have so accelerated the tempo of civilization as to 
pass over morality in the sense of the mores and of folk wisdom. Hitler’s 
Grermany is a good example both difficult and easy to explain. It is difficult 
to explain because of the complexity of factors but it is also easy because 
the societal factors are clezirly demonstrable. Germany is the monumental 
example of the potentialities of the technicways to destroy society. Now, 
how do the folkways help explain what happened in Germany, and how 
could they have helped to predict what would happen and what will happen 
in similar cases, if they ever arise again? The assumptions here are several. 

First, Hitler’s Germany represented the complete coincidence of state- 
ways and folkways in synchronization with the technicways. Under the cir- 
cumstances, within the range of Germemy’s resources, nothing could stop 
that combination. In the next place. Hitler’s Germany was the perfect ex- 
ample of artificial society and supertechnology exceeding the capacity of 
the people, their institutions and resources, so that in time failure was in- 
evitable. One of the penalties of the Nazi program was that the Greater 
Reich came to incorporate so many heterogeneous folk within its borders 
that ultimately there was no unified folk society to coincide with the state 
society, and therefore the beginnings of weakness were under way. And, 
finally, there were the folkways of the rest of the world, combined with 
the powerful technicways of a war for survival, which soon came to be 
more powerful than all the folkways and technicways of German society. 
Before the blitzkrieg, many of Europe’s folk societies had been weakened 
through endless struggles, through conflict between state societies and folk 
societies, and through the excessive demands of modem civilization. Then 
they were “softened up’’ by propaganda and fifth-column activities, thus 
making for disunity among the folk of Austria or France, for instance, 
whereas the German folk were unified. In the period of waning German 
strength, the various resistance movements had reached a point of cohesion 
zmd toughness sufficient to lend considerable help to the armed forces of 
the Allies. 

A powerful dynamics of natiorudism and war. We need to understand 
how, in Germany, Hider had made the folkways of the German people 
coincide with the stateways and then subsequently had utilized technology, 
through the technicways of warfare, science, communication, and propa- 
ganda to implement the folkways and stateways. These folkways, which had 
a cumulative influence, may be grouped together into seven categories. 
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A first group were the folkways of a Blut ethnic determinism of German 
nationalism and the German superstate, and of a superior German *‘race.” 
A second group were the folkways of power, of war and blitzkrieg, might as 
right. A third group were the folkways of frustration-aggression, self-right- 
eousness, self-defense — ‘‘Germany surrounded by her enemies.” A fourth 
group were the folkways of science, technology, efficiency, and ruthless- 
ness. A fifth group were the folkways of occasion, order, and obedience, 
symbolized by the goose step. A sixth group were the folkways of subser- 
vience to the state — of work, of woman’s place in the home and in com- 
pulsory labor, and of the training of youth. And a seventh group were the 
folkways of loyalty, patriotism, morality, the attack upon wickedness in 
high places, and other common appeals to righteousness. 

When Hitler had synchronized all of these seven folkway groups into a 
powerful unity, supported by military strategy and by innumerable resources 
within the geographical and regional settings of Germany and the conquered 
nations, there was no way — for a long time — to resist the power and speed 
of this combination. Observers have characterized the period of the blitz- 
krieg as the first ‘‘perfect” machine age in the sense that it embodied an 
exact synchronization of men and machines, backed up by a powerful folk. 

German folkways in conflict with world folkways. What are the realities 
of the situation in the crisis of Hitler’s Germany from the viewpoint of 
sociology? The reasons are clear why Hitler succeeded for so long and came 
so near to attaining his dreams of a Nazi world, just as are the reasons why 
he failed. For, in the earlier days of successes, not only were many of the 
folk cultures weak, but the German people all over the world were driving 
toward a support for their folkways of world conquest. In the South Ameri- 
can republics, these folkways were gaining power, and in the United 
States, there were many people who were beginning to say that perhaps 
after all, on “the wave of the future” Germany would ride the crest. Then, 
however, two things happened. 

The first was the inevitable expansion of the artificial Nazi society and 
German technology beyond any reasonable capacity of the folk, as indi- 
cated by the seven groups of folkways. . 

The second was the massing of the folkways and stateways of the rest of 
the world, supplemented by their powerful technology, to defeat the state- 
ways of Nazi civilization. First there was Britain and then Soviet Russia, 
both capable of holding out for a period, and then the United States and 
all the other United Nations massed in this great folk protest against Nazi 
Germany. 

This protest, backed by the combined strength of an aroused world and 
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its resources, is an example of the power of the folk society in conflict with 
a single state society. 

History will record the unbelievable length and breadth of civilization’s 
destruction of European culture and of the rise of a new folk society through 
which a new world would be born. All of this can be measured in the sta- 
tistical count of the dead and the wounded, the strain of living in the con- 
quered countries, the tragedies of civilians, and family breakups, the 
destruction of wealth, the lowered standards of living, the complexity and 
‘‘mistakes” of the military campaign, and in innumerable other ways. 

'The folkways ultimately defeat the stateways. It is clear also how the 
widening range of the superstate’s territory, peoples, and power increased 
the complexity and heterogeneity of the folk society, ensuring two things, 
namely, increasingly conflicting folkways against the superstate and mak- 
ing the quantitative task of keeping the folk in line practically impossible. 
This strain was measurable in terms of the population of conquered 
peoples, the little democracies, and the unconquerable folk groups to the 
east, and finally in the extraordinary spectacle of part of the United States 
Navy operating in^ Germany’s Rhine River to defeat the whole Nazi 
people buttressed within what they assumed to be an impregnable fortress. 
Increasingly, therefore, in so far as the demands of this superstate exceeded 
the capacity both of its own power and its constituency, and of the needed 
resources, it was only a matter of time before collapse was inevitable. 

In the meantime, on the other hand, there were, as implementing this 
process, first in Britain and in the United States, and then in the other 
allied Nations, powerful trends toward the unity and harmony of stateways 
and folkways which were to be supplemented by the most powerful tech- 
nology and, therefore, possibly technicways in the history of society. Indeed, 
if the sociologist is to look for societal gains from such world cataclysm, it 
would be found in this extraordinary spectacle of a great society, seeking 
to defend its civilization from destruction or to defend its culture from 
civilization’s destroying power, and reconstructing itself in the ways of the 
enduring equilibrium and strength of the folk and of universal culture 
strengthened through democratic institutions. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1. The term folkways has been so well popularized that it is often used in 
advertising. How has such a usage developed? 

2. Trace the development of folkways, mores, morals, institutions, and state- 
ways as illustrated in the use of natural resources, such as forests, water 
power, or oil deposits. 

3. Gan you justify the statement that in the stage of civilization known as 
World War ii, there were no mores? 

4. What does Jos6 Ortega y Gasset mean in The Revolt of the Masses^ when 
he characterizes the people of Europe, just prior to World War ii, as 
“immoral”? 

5. What is the role of education in relation to the folkways and the mores 
and social change? 

6. Define the technieways in terms of William Graham Sumner’s definition 
of the folkways. 

7. Discuss the fallacy often repeated by sociologists to the effect that recog- 
nition of the power of the folkways assumes a “ nothing-can- bc-donc- 
about-it” philosophy. 

8. What were the folkways of the German people which Hitler utilized to 
popularize his program and to make the folkways and stateways coincide? 

9. Compare the periods of American history according to the folkways of 
diet and foods, everyday manners, or worship. 

10. Compare the folkways of the lawyer with those of the clergyman. 

11. What did Hitler mean in Mein Kampfy page 197, when he wrote: “But 
the state is a folk organism and not an economic organization”? 

12. In terms of the folkways of behavior, discuss the statement that the Middle 
States — the Middle West — is the most American of all the regions. 

i^. See pages 3, 15, 18, 20, 21, 31-32, 91, 92, 108, 117, 122, 123, 132, 153- 
154, 160, and 168 in Hitler’s Mein Kampf iov a view of his adherence to 
the folkways of Germany. 

14. Compare the folkways of eating and of “woman’s place” in society in the 
great civilizations. See, for instance, James Henry Breasted’s Ancient Times 
or George W. Botsford’s History of the Ancient World. 
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h'rontifr Prrsonality and Folk Cultnre 

T]\r (JrandniollK'r, soinctinics called the Forgotten Woman, was llie symliol oi' both faith 
and work in tlic “Anicrican Dream.’* Photograph of a Mountain UHaiian, of ft air st'ore 
> t ars and ten. No less was the immigrant grandmother also tlie progeniita- of tlu' Nation. 
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Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ pages 13, 
132-136, 345-346, 351-352, 626-629. Socially approved behavior patterns arise 
within the group or are important from outside the group. The origin of morals 
and the institution in the transition of folkways into mores and later into stateways. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, pages 258-264, 275-287. The wide variance in 
the folkways and the mores of different folk groups in meeting similar situations. 
Culture made up of universal, special, alternative folkways and individual pecu- 
liarities of habit and custom. The elements of the folk society. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology, pages 165-166, 179-182, 192. Folk- 
ways and customs as group behavior patterns of varying stability. Public opinion 
influenced by the cultural conditioning of the folk. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, pages 280-^86. The mores of the 
group in conflict in a changing modern world. The dilemmas in choosing a road 
to progress for American culture. The nation is set in traditional concepts and 
institutional forms that arc bearing the impact of science and technology ill-used. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, pages 8—12, i 49""*54 j * 65“* 935 
214-220, 247-252, 277-279, 33i“3335 35*“355> 420-421, 459, 543, 550. Folkways 
and mores a subsystem of usages and rules that underlie and govern societal be- 
havior. Habits and customs of the institutions of the family, marriage, economics, 
education, religion, recreation, and government. Rate and general nature of 
change in the mores of a social institution. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways, chapters i and ii and pages 157-159, 224, 245, 
261, 309, 3 1 2-3 1 3, 328, 343"3505 3935 4oo, 417-418, 421, 440, 445, 463-474, 
480-482, 493-494, 499, 653. The definition and the origin of folkways and mores 
and the characteristics of each as they arise and are modified and nullified by 
associative living. Conflicts that result from the efforts of the individual or minority 
groups to oppose the mores. A discussion of many types of mores and group prac- 
tices, such as those of the clergy, of celibacy, persecution, slavery, abortion, 
infanticide, sex, marriage, incest, and war and the unique customs of the early 
closed kinship groups. Social codes the expression of the values of the folk relative 
to place and time. 

General Readings from the Library 

Adams, Brooks, The Law of Civilization and Decay; Alexander, Franz, Om Age 
of Unreason; Appel, Benjamin, The People Talk; Arnold, Thurman W., The Folklore 
of Capitalism; Baker, Elizabeth Faulkner, Displacement of Men by Machines; Barzun, 
Jacques, Darwin, Marx, Wagner; Benedict, Ruth, The Patterns of Culture; Davis, 
Alice, “Time and the Technieways” {Social forces, Dec. 1940, pp. I75“i89) 
“Technieways in American Civilization” {Social forces, March 1940, pp. 3*7“33o)5 




The Impact of Technology Upon the Folk Cultures of the World Constitutes a 
Standard Area of Study 

Ortega, in his Revolt of the Masses, points to the danger of a too quiek acceptance by the folk of 
both the demands and services of science and technology, above: Social change and rail- 
way transportation, below: Social change and airways transportation. 
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De Koven, Anna, Women in Cycles of Culture; Hausleiter, Leo, Machine Utxhained; 
Hitler, Adolf, Mein KampJ; Lombroso, Gina, The Tragedies of Progress; McDougall, 
William, World Chaos; Mumford, Lewis, Technics and Civilization and The Condition of 
Man; Odum, Howard W., “Notes on the Technicways in Contemporary Society” 
(reprint from the American Sociological Review^ June, 1937, pages 336-346); Odum, 
Howard W., Race and Rumors of Race; Ogburn, William F., Social Change and 
Society and Technology; Sorokin, Pitirim A., Man and Society in Calamity; Sumner, 
William Graham, Folkways; Sumner, William Graham, and Keller, A. G., The 
Science of Society^ vol. i; Wundt, Wilhelm, Elements of Folk Ethology (tr. by E. L. 
Schaub). 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Attack upon folkways by pressure groups is one of the methods used to 
bring about social change. Or, by the same token, it is pressure to make 
the ways of part of the folk effective. For instance, you might catalogue 
the organizations working on behalf of Negro participation in American 
life. What part of this pressure was in support of “northern” folkways? 
What part was against “southern” folkways? 

2. What was the “March on Washington” movement? Led by whom? What 
technicways in the Committee on Fair Employment Practice changed the 
immediate direction of strategy? 

3. Indicate how the Sharecroppers Union, organized to change conditions 
in the South, financed largely in the North, is an attack upon one of the 
largest areas oi folkways, 

4. Indicate how the movement for child-labor amendment to the Constitution 
ran up against powerful folkways. 

5. What were the folkways of capitalism as described by ThUrman W. 
Arnold in The Folklore of Capitalism? 

6. Through a re-examination of the folkways and the history of the United 
States since the death of William Graham Sumner, indicate why, rightly 
or wrongly, Sumner has been cited as an advocate of laissez fairc. 

7. Describe the folkways of American reform organizations. Upon what bases 
do they appeal for funds? 

8. From a study of a score of post-war agencies, enumerate some of the folk- 
ways of propaganda. 

9. Illustrate how many of the New Deal agencies of the 1930’s assumed the 
proportion of technicways transcending the old folkways: e.g., the much 
discussed procedures of destroying little pigs or plowing under crops. 

10. To what extent does “world government” go contrary to the traditional 
folkways of loyalty and patriotism? Illustrate possible technicways that 
may arise. 






The Old and the New in Agriculture 

From 1935 to 1945 tractors on American farms have increased from one million to two 
million. Mechanization has increased productivity per acre by about one fifth and per 
man about one third, as reported by the 1946 Census of Agriculture. Also hirmers are pro- 
ducing a third more with ten percent less labor. What will this mean to rural culture? 



Culture and Institutions 


JL a^ institutions a measure oj culture. We have referred to culture as 
the sum total of the social processes and products of human society. Among 
these products are the institutions which reflect maturing ways of culture. 
We have discussed also some of the “elements” of culture such as sex, work, 
play, singing, dancing, ways of living which through the folkways and mores 
go into the making of institutions. Now we come to examine the institu- 
tions as more composite societal products which grow up through the folk- 
ways and mores. For, if we seek a single system or cluster of group organiza- 
tions in human society that include more of these products than any other, 
most students will immediately agree that what we call human institutions 
will come nearer approximating such a measure than anything else. So, 
too, if we search for a set of societal arrangements which more nearly 
reflect the sum total of cultural order in advanced society, we shall probably 
agree upon these same institutions. 

In the previous chapter we interpreted the folkways and mores, them- 
selves a sort of cross section of cultural measurement, and pointed up some- 
thing of their basic relation to the institutions. We pointed out how all the 
major elemental activities and forces of society naturally accumulate a 
body of folkways, often to be developed later into mores which in turn pave 
the way for sanction, coercion, rights, wrongs, “musts,” and “must nots.” 
In the abstract, this leads to the basic concepts of social morality. In the 
concrete it leads to institutions and stateways. Since the major institutions, 
more nearly than anything else, represent the universal societal arrange- 
ments for order and control and are more nearly than anything else the 
buffer between the folk culture of the people and civilization, on the one 
hand, and between the individual and technology and change, on the other, 
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the understeinding of these institutions is basic to any final appraisal of 
culture and any understanding of society. For the time being, then, and 
for purposes of study, the institutions become synonymous with culture 
anHj as orders of associational group activities, they become synonymous 
with society at any given cross section on the time or evolutionary level. 

A sixfold institutional arrangement. Once again we begin with the 
elementary forces of society and seek to view first those major institutions 
whose origin and function have to do with man and society in closer rela- 
tion to nature and the natural environment than the others. These would 
have to do with land zmd resources, work and places to live, culture and 
economy close to nature. Here, too, we recapitulate much of the story of 
the folkways and mores as a basic elementary step to the maturing of so- 
ciety’s institutional arrangements, and we recapture much of the origins 
of religion, of science, of law and control in sex and marital relationships, 
in economic process and in work and play. If we set up a sixfold basis for 
our main composite institutional arrangements, we have institutions whose 
functions seem to focus upon the following areas. One is sex and family rela- 
tionships. This develops into the institution we call the home and family. 
Another is labor and the economic processes. This becomes the institution 
which we call industry and work. A third is worship and the supernatural. 
This becomes in advanced society the church and religion. A fourth is the 
search for truth and adaptation.This comes to be what we call the school 
and education. A fifth has to do with law and control which evolves into 
the state and government. The sixth focuses upon mutual interests, recrea- 
tion, organization, and develops into the composite institution of commu- 
nity. Each of these institutionzd arrangements may be thought of as having 
a twofold basis, namely, a generic value and content which is very, very 
old, and a form or order, which is often new. That is, religion is as old as 
culture, while the church is quite modem; work is as old as Adam, while 
industry is a recent development. So, too, we must examine all these insti- 
tutions in the light of their later developments as well as their earlier 
beginnings. 

Now if we review the elemental factors or forces which we have studied 
in this Part n of our volume, we shall quickly sense the relationships, on 
the one hand, of our institutions to each of these forces and, on the other, to 
the mores that have crystallized around each cluster of activities or forces. 
Thus, in general our sixfold arrangement of institutions tends to compre- 
hend all factors, but in em organic and mutually interdependent way. This 
organic and interrelational aspect helps us to understand the complexity 
and the time quality of society and its development. 
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Thus, each of the elemental factors, such zis religion, sex, zut, work, is 
related to more than one institution and each institution is made up of 
other component elements of many sorts growing up over long periods of 
time. They reflect the factors of change and of balance and equilibrium 
which Eu:e constantly being sought between the past emd the present, 
between conflicting factors, between man and nature, and all the combina- 
tions and permutations of associational phenomena. These interrelation- 
ships are eloquent testimony to the unity of all society 2md to the insepara- 
ble relationships between the individual and society and society and the 
individual. That is why, of course, the folkways and mores are not all of 
culture. That is why culture is not all of society. That is why organizations 
2u:e not all of society. That is why institutions are not all of society. That is 
one reason why culture and civilization are not the same. We may look 
briefly at some of the evidence supporting these premises. 

The institutions are related to each other as well as to the total culture. Of 
our folk elements studied in Part 11 on Society and Culture, sex is not only 
closely related to the family and the reproductive institutions of marriage, 
but is also involved in the division of labor, in industry and work, in com- 
munity and recreation and in the functioning of education, religion and gov- 
ernment. So, too, religion is not only primarily concerned with the insti- 
tution of the church and worship, but permeates much of the motivation 
of society in its philosophy, in its labor relationships, in its control of sex 
and marriage and in many other ways, varying greatly from time to time, 
from place to place, and in institutional interrelationships. So, too, the 
elemental factors of work, of art, of rural life, of war are all interrelated to 
other factors, so that it takes more than one institutional mode of control to 
cope with the needs of growth and development. 

Panunzio's fioe traits oj the mores. Now all of this interrelationship 
and multiple development and control may be again well illustrated by 
recalling the nature and function of the mores which become the domi- 
nant power of the folk society. Constantine Panunzio in his Major Social 
Institutions helps us to understand the institutions by pointing up clearly the 
role of the mores in their development. The mores, he says, have at least 
five characteristics in the following general order; The first of these tend to 
regulate all activity which involves the giving, maintaining, or taking of 
life, including relations between the sexes. They go further and effect 
child-bearing and child-rearing; the whole area of infusing or destroying 
of life; the acquisition, ownership, and transmission of wealth; and fair play 
in games. They go still further, in the second place, and bear the meaning of 
“right” and “wrong,” including the ways people must or must not act in 
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their social relationships and they set the seal of ethical approval on observ- 
ance and of strong disapproval on nonobservance. The third trtiit is one in 
which the mores become highly authoritative and are enforced by the 
pressure of social approvzd or disapproval, taking on religious sanction or 
condemnation. It follows, therefore, in the fourth place that for all these 
reasons, the mores “take the form of taboos, proverbs, aphorisms, epigrams, 
philosophies, and sacred writings and evince tenacity; they are automatic, 
often irrational; they are transmitted by imitation, indoctrination, and 
intimidation.” And finally, “the mores are no respecters of persons. They 
reach the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
ignorant, the mighty and the powerless. Whatever the age, wealth, or posi- 
tion of a person, the mores stretch out their arms and hold him in their 
grip at all times and in all places.” 

Natwe and the institutions. Now let us look again at the organic rela- 
tions between the institutions and nature. This is not only essential to under- 
stand the long-time growth and nature of the institutions, but it is funda- 
mental to the understanding of modem institutional development which 
no longer rests upon this natural basis. It is fundamental to the understand- 
ing of the folk-culture and the folk society as opposed to later technological 
civilization and state society. Again, Panunzio states the case of nature and 
the institutions well. Following the order of oiu" previous interpretations, 
we note two major “natural” influences: One is physical nature which 
includes the physical features of “the earth, such as contour, surface con- 
figuration, isolated areas, bodies of water; climate, including rainfall, 
h umi dify, and temperature; substances such as soils, minerals, and metals; 
and forces such as those of the sun’s heat, the tides, winds, electricity, and 
flowing waters.” The other is biological nature which includes all living 
organisms which “create or condition associated living.” Of the character 
of physical nature’s conditioning. Professor Panunzio sees nature as the 
source jmd sustainer of life, as a determinant of the cycle of activity, as the 
continuity of hmnan activity, as an influence up>on the unchangeableness 
of institutions, as a determinant of spatial limits, as influencing human 
migrations. Likewise, nature’s influence is great upon the concentration 
of population, upon race and cultures, and hence basic to the character amd 
levels of institutional activities. So, too, the fact that biological nature is 
the basis of life gives the role of micro-organisms a powerful one in life and 
institutional processes. 

The institutions are buffer between the individual and his total environment. 
In harmony with the cumulative power of the folkways and mores and the 
later developing institutions, it seems jjossible that the institutions have a 
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very important organic function to perform for the individual and his con- 
tinuing adjustment to a changing environment. The premise is that a chief 
function of the major institutions is to act as buffer between the individual 
and his complex environment and later as buffer between the individual and 
social change. In the case of the child and youth this function of the family 
would appear perhaps more readily than, let us say, the function of organ- 
ized labor in industry and its service to the individual in a technological 
age or in a super-corporate society. Such a function of the school and edu- 
cation, or of the church and religion, or of the com muni ty will be apparent 
from the study of the people and of these institutions. A similar function of 
government in the role of servant to the people app>ears more and more 
essential in the modem complex civilization. 

When the institution fails the individual. One way to illustrate these 
functions in the service of the individual is by analogy to set up the assump- 
tion that whenever the individual has failed in society some one or more of 
these institutions have probably failed the individual. This failure might 
be in the organic relationship of the family or in weakened biological 
stock. Or it might be in childhood culture and training or in the period of 
adolescence, where the institution of the family was not adequate, or, as- 
suming the family had been adequate, in the later years the community 
itself or education in its various aspects might have failed the youth in the 
further development of personality and adjustment. So, too, with reference 
to his spiritual or inner aspirations or his community associations or his 
opportunity to work, the institution in question may have been inadequate. 
And, finally, in the case of the major institution of government there may 
have been inadequacy in the over-all services to the citizen and' the other 
institutions. 


THE INSTITUTIONS AND DEMOCRACY 

This multiple nature of the human individueil and of the institutions 
indicates also the basis upon which democracy seeks to sanction all of the 
institutions. Of, for, and by all the institutions, as well as of, for, and by all 
the people represents a sound framework for a societal order. Herein lies 
one of the basic weaknesses of totalitarian government or those forms of 
sovereignty which assume the state as a supreme institution or the sum 
total or flowering of all society. In other words, the political man is not all; 
there is the religious man, the working man, the playing and fellowship 
man, the man in search of truth and education, so that for the well inte- 
grated individual and the balanced society there is need for the services of 
all the major institutions. 
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The institutional approach to democracy, then, is one which not only 
takes into consideration democracy as a philosophy of opportunity and a 
tool of government, but also as a societal arreuigement and as a key to 
progress. Thus, we would define progress in terms of the mastery by man 
of all of his environment — physical, technological, cultural and the resulting 
social arrangement through which the individual has opportunity for the 
continuity of his growth and evolution. This means, therefore, that he must 
live in a society where there is opportunity for all phases of the personality 
to develop. Democracy, therefore, becomes that specific societal arrange- 
ment which provides for this continuity of human evolution, which seeks 
what Professor Giddings used to call the superior mankind and the more 
adequate society. Manifestly, this is an all-inclusive comprehensive objec- 
tive to be attained. 

Now, in terms of the institutions we may indicate just how important 
this organic and natural relationship of the people and the institution is to 
democracy. To illustrate, we may point out that each one of the major 
institutions represents a form and function of the democratic process. This 
relationship may be made clearer by setting up a sort of logical arrange- 
ment of organic and functional relationships between the institutions and 
democracy, thus interpreting democracy in a sociological sense, as well as 
in the usual philosophical and political. 

The family basic to organic democracy. To begin with, it is very clear 
that the home and family are basic to what we may call organic democracy. 
That is, unless the individual has been born or lives in a society into which 
he has been born well and has opportunity to grow up from childhood 
without physical handicap or disease or mental hazard, other measures of 
equal opportunity in the later years of life would amount to very little. 
Science and social science, working through ameliorative disciplines of 
social work and parenthood education, may contribute to this type of 
organic equality of opportunity. Subsequently, it will appear clear that 
each of the other institutions, and particularly government, will find a part 
of their functional service in such co-operation with the family as will con- 
tribute to its capacity to meet these organic needs. We anticipate, therefore, 
the general premise that if our arrangement of major institutions is sound 
and adequate, each will be closely interrelated and interdependent to each 
other and to all, and that the true democracy, therefore, is a democracy of 
opportunity for all institutions, as well as for all individuals. 

Institutional democracy a key to the adequate society. Now continuing the 
functional relationship between institutions and democracy, it is easy to 
note, at least in the modem world, the key function of the school and edu- 
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cation is to give every individual an equal opportunity to receive the wis- 
dom of the race and training, nurture and development, to the end that 
equal opportunity and the competitive struggle may obtain. This was true 
in primitive society in a different way, namely, that through the hard road 
of initiation and education it was assumed that every individual must go 
through the fundamental processes of nurture and training. In the modern 
world, particularly in American society, put)lic education has been the 
keynote to later years of democratic ideals and legislation. Educational 
democracy, therefore, cannot be neglected without endangering all other 
aspects. In our chapter on culture and religion, the organic nature of re- 
ligion and its universal application were pointed out. 

In the long road of human evolution toward democracy, it has commonly 
been assumed that the ideal has been for a society which would respect the 
sanctity of the inner spirit and give freedom to spiritual expression and to 
worship. Here, again, in the American democracy, religious freedom was 
one of the first basic planks of the new world platform of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. During the recent years of conflict of philosophies in the world more 
and more it has come to be assumed among leaders that the right for re- 
ligious freedom is a synonym for the right for all freedom and, therefore, 
religious democracy is a continuing essential for all democracy. So, too, 
we need only to review our chapter on the relation of work to culture to 
note its organic relationship to the individual and society, and especially 
in the modern world to note the increasing balance of power which indus- 
trial democracy has acquired. The right to work under circumstances and 
conditions approximating equality of opportunity has cumulatively become 
an index of democracy in the modem world of machines and technology. 
Industrial democracy means now not what it did a few years ago, namely, 
just representation of the workers, but a broader organic relationship to 
all the processes of production and consumption. Industrial democracy, 
therefore, is an essential element. 

Social democracy. In the organic background of personality and the 
individual and in the fundamental opportunities for association with equals, 
the community has an important function in guaranteeing, so far as possi- 
ble, what we may call social democracy. In the earlier development of 
society, before priorities and aristocracies grew up, equality of association 
by might or power or strength or survival were assumed. In the later 
development of societies caste and class became a key societal force, such 
that discrimination became an index of lack of democracy. In such later 
societies as the United States, the same cycle of equality and special priv- 
ilege has developed, but in any case the American principle was that in 
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the good society there would be no classes. Social democracy in the 
modern world, therefore, is still a key to all democracy, and the institu- 
tion of community and our great associational, recreational processes are 
fundamental. 

Political democracy. Finally, political democracy must be created 
as the chiefest of all functional aspects of democracy. This is true both 
because democracy itself, in addition to being a societal arrangement, must 
become a form of government with certain sovereignty inherent. It is true 
also because the state or government represents the original, voluntary 
covenanting together of the people, with this covenanting resulting sub- 
sequently in sovereignty or the enforcement of covenants. Hence, the right 
of the individual to a part in the covenant and in the governing becomes 
a supreme elemental factor in an organic democracy. So much is this true 
that the focus of the modern world crisis has commonly been assumed to 
be the right of the people versus the dominance of a totalitarian institution 
in which the individual does not have rights or freedom. It must be clear, 
therefore, that the institutions reflect the supreme organic relationship of 
men to their environment and cultural conditioning as cultures have de- 
veloped. It must be clear also that the role of institutions in a world threat- 
ening the balance and equilibrium among individuals and between society 
and environment is increasingly important. If these organic bases of de- 
velopment and evolution are to be continued, it must be clear that society 
must continue to strengthen and adapt and adjust its great institutions as 
a more effective buffer between the individual and change. Thus, the in- 
stitutions appear doubly important; namely, in the backward look as we 
undertake to explain how societies grow, and in the forward look as we 
seek to project a continuing society, maintaining survival values. 

The institutions in contemporary civilization. When we turn to the re- 
lation of the institutions to civilization as opposed to earlier cultures, it 
becomes clear that we must examine them with a view to the later devel- 
opments of society, although keeping in mind those elemental values which 
appear to be necessary for the survival of society. Immediately, the student 
may examine the institutions of modern society on a twofold basis. One is 
that they are increasingly important on the premise which we have stated. 
The other premise, however, would be that the standard, major institu- 
tions which we have catalogued, under the premises and actions of a totali- 
tarian super-institution of the state and government, would have a decreas- 
ing role in the total conditioning and control of society. Here, again, we 
should need only to recapitulate the origin, nature, and functions of the 
several institutions and to have a single institution, such as the state, incor- 
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porate the larger number of functions of all institutions. In this rase, we 
should need to apply considerable research and study and to develop a 
new science of institutional arrangements which can adequately meet the 
apparent advantages of totalitarian society. 

Thus, the functions of the family and the home in the modern complex 
world, with new divisions of labor and new inventions, already have been 
greatly reduced in terms of the earlier primary functions of the family 
which are relegated to governmental power. In some experimental societies 
of late and in many earlier primitive societies, as well as in such civilized 
groups as the Spartans, the family, its women, its children, its work have 
been part and parcel of the governmental procedure and property. The 
school and education become primarily tools to carry out the major func- 
tions of a totalitarian state, and to a great extent science becomes a science 
of special ends and purposes of the particular state. Even more in the totali- 
tarian order, religion and religious freedom are under the control of the 
super-institution, while industry, work, and the economic order are synony- 
mous with the governmental order. Manifestly, therefore, the community 
and its associations are all susceptible, within the larger framework of 
totalitarianism, to manipulation and control, such as would negate any 
genuine liberty and freedom. 

The institutions of democracy contrasted with those of totalitarian society. 
Thus it is possible to make measuring scales of the development of the in- 
stitutions and their functions for the purpose of preparing a societal arrange- 
ment known as democracy with other societal arrangements known as 
fascism or communism or socialism or special capitalism. So, too, in the 
historical order of political arrangement the institutions and their services 
might well be made measuring scales for earlier forms of government, such 
as the aristocracy, the oligarchy, the monarchy, the theocracy, the plu- 
tocracy, and the other long list of voluntary forms of experiment in the art 
of government. In substance, democracy features all the institutions while 
totalitarian society features only one, government. Democracy reflects bal- 
ance and equilibrium between all values and interests while totalitarianism 
features control and standardization. 

Sociology studies institutions anew. Enough has been said to indicate 
the sociological approach to the study of institutions and to point out their 
organic relationships to the on-goings of society. In so far as they are ap- 
praised one way or another, the appraisal is one of values placed by society 
on the long road of its folkways, mores, of trial and error. The appraisal 
may go further in challenging the new society with its modern technieways 
to focus upon rearrangements of the institutional order or else the strength- 
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ening of those orders to meet social change. In any case, the institutions are 
a powerful documentary source for the understanding of society, and they 
represent the framework upon which new starting points for social plan- 
ning may be made. It must be clear, therefore, that in all of this the fortunes 
of the individual are still at stake, and that the role of the institutions as a 
buffer between the individual and change is still important. The sociologist 
gathering his cases and his statistics and in particular studying the struggles 
of the modem institutions for effectiveness and survival may well conclude 
that every crisis of the institutions becomes really the crisis of the individual. 
This is true for several reasons, but in particular in the struggle of each 
institution for its own survival, sometimes as ends instead of means. The 
individual is more and more lost in the great conflict, so that the primary 
functions of the institutions are being neglected. Consequently, there is an 
abundance of pathology and maladjustment. 

Institutions in the contemporary ivorld often struggle over their own existencey 
rather than to serve the individual. We may examine this general premise by 
noting the struggle for survival and effectiveness in most of the institutions 
of the modern world. Frankly zmd openly, many of the students of society, 
many of the publicists, many of the professional folk in the several fields of 
each of the institutions are reusing grave questions about the survival of 
their own institutions. Thus many have questioned the stability of the 
family a nd have sought to find satisfactory adjustments in the changing 
mores of marriage and sex. So, too, the church in its struggle for mainte- 
nance and power has commonly been appraised as failing in its survival as 
an ecclesiastical orgeuiization. In totalitarian governments, religion and the 
church have been questioned with such profound action as to give grave 
doubts of their survival. Capitalism, industry, labor, organization, agricul- 
ture, and the whole rzuige of the institution of industry have been going 
through such crises as once again to leave the individual in the lurch. In 
the modem world the whole public opinion has questioned the success of 
education and finally tuid most important the very foundations of govern- 
ment itself, in particular democracy, arc being questioned with the alter- 
native assumption of a new order of compulsion among men. These aspects 
of institutions in relation to the modem world situation are of the utmost 
basic importance in our subsequent inquiry in the next division as to the 
nature of modem civilization and its contrast with societal culture in its 
rich and survival sense. From this viewpoint, the sociologist will seek an 
explanation of future society also somewhat in terms of the new balance 
between and among these institutions and the people. 
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INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Perhapis there is no society in the world today and perhaps none recorded 
in history in which the common-sense realistic application of the institu- 
tional order to culture would be better illustrated than in the society of the 
Unit^ States in its democratic order. For here the story of American life 
is the story of all the institutions and their development in a frontier society. 
Basic, first of all, was the institution of religion and allegiance to divine 
piower, which in the earlier days assumed the fundamental institutions of 
the monogamic family and the institution of law-abiding citizenship and 
obedience to the sovereignty of the democratic state. These were funda- 
mental in the organic structure and function of early Amencan society. 
Close to these and basic along with them were the institutions of work and 
industry and the social democracy of the community, in which aristocracy 
of work was to be the measure of the individual and of opportunity, and 
over and above it all was the covenanting together for the better ordering 
of the society which culminated in the democratic state with its great 
preamble of freedom, liberty, and equality of opportunity, and its subse- 
quent constitution for the guaranteeing of these functions. 

“ AmericamsrrC' as symbol of institutional order. It was through the bal- 

ance ahd equilibrium and the comprehensive functioning of these institu- 
tions that the early American character with its individualism jmd its am- 
bition to master a new world grew up. Basic to all the earlier American 
culture were the institutions: not one, not two, not three, but all of them. 
Basic to the opportunity for growth and development and freedom of the 
individual was the philosophy of government, which held that government 
itself was only one of the great institutions and must, if it was good govern- 
ment, aid and abet and in2ike possible the living reality of the other insti- 
tutions. 

Now the story of America, then, is the story of the family, of the develop- 
ment of wealth and of increasing education, of the little red schoolhouse 
and its miraculous development into the great public school system and 
the universities; of the simple work of agriculture and the storekeeper and 
artisan; and the multiple activities of the thousand types of work and bil- 
lions of dollars in wealth. The story of America is the story of the capital- 
istic system, in which economic opportunity was considered one of the 
basic principles of freedom, and the later increasing services of govern- 
ment to guaramtee that the economic institution of capitalism or industry 
did not deprive individuals of other institutional services. 
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Again, the story of America has been the story of the church and religion. 
The schoolhouse and the church and the farm and the home were the basic 
institutions around which centered the major force of earlier cultural devel- 
opment. Thousands of volumes have been written. Literature is rich in 
reality and fiction in portraiture of what these institutions have mesmt in 
the conditioning of American life. 

The story of America has been the story of the little community and of 
the big community. Now, too, comes the story of modern urban America 
with its megalopolitan culture and its super- technological civilization, in 
which each of the institutions is not only changed, but is gradually being 
reconditioned and readapted through science and social science and through 
modern technieways of maladjustment to some sort of new societal order. 
Society in America is at present in the stage to challenge the sociologist to 
study the institutional arrangement of America with a view to next steps 
in the new order after the world cataclysm. We shall, however, study these 
questions more specifically in relation to our Part vi dealing with societal 
problems in the modern world. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . What situations in the modern world appear to contribute new factors to 
the discussion of institutions? 

2. Give a half dozen general definitions of institutions in so far as these 
definitions will help to understand society in general. 

3. We have listed six major institutions. William F. Ogburn omits the insti- 
tution of the school and education leaving the other five, religion, the 
family, government, industry, and the community. What would be the 
justification of his omitting education? 

4. Catalogue sub-institutional aspects of each of the six institutions, that is, 
such as money and exchange under industry and work; or language and 
research under education. 

5. Discuss aspects in each of the six institutions which tend to make the 
institution an end in itself; or where over-specialization tends to defeat 
the main purpose of the institution. 

6. What are some other categories of institutional classification? Some authors 
call language an institution; others specify money as an institution. Discuss. 

7. Gan you give illustrations where a too large ratio of energy is expended 
in the defense of the institution rather than in its services to the people? 

8. Catalogue the principal changes in the family during the last half century. 
Would you venture prediction for the future? 

9. Discuss changes and trends in industry and labor. Discuss the statement: 
Organized labor is the only institutional phase of American life where 
government does not have directive control. 

10. From the viewpoint of social development, what was the significance of the 
increase in marriage rate among young people within the decade 1930- 
1940? What for the war period after 1940? 

1 1 . Contrast the American family with the Chinese family as a basic social 
institution. 

12. Discuss changes in the folkways and stateways of the Russian family from 
the 1920’s to the 1930’s and subsequently from the 1930’s to the 1940’s. 
Were these changes the result of trial and error? 

13 Discuss the phrase: “The institutions of a democratic society” and contrast 
with “The institutions of a totalitarian society.” 
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The Institutional Side of Social Problems: Public Education and Public Health in 

Process 


ABO\rE: A governor has participated in the dedication of a Consolidated School in North 
Carolina. BEt.ovv; A doctor helps the family in a program of public health work seeking 
to give all children an equal opportunity to grow up ”weiL” 
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14. Discuss the assertion that government and education are the two most 
influential of all the institutions in the modern world. 

15. From the viewpoint of sociology, does the school and education condition 
economic and social culture, or is education the creature of the culture of 
the people? 

16. Is there a contradiction involved in the two points of view in this book? 
(i) That even in the most complex society, even in the most mechanized 
war in history, the individual is more important than ever; (12) That the 
more complex the society the more the institutions are needed. Explain 
and illustrate. 

17. For special earlier American sociological discussions of institutions see: 
(i) Charles Horton Cooley: Social Organization^ pages 313, 314, 319, 320, 
322, 324, 325; Human Nature and the Social Order y pages 166; Social Process^ 
pages 285-288, 355; Sociological Theory and Social Researchy pages 318, 319; 
Social Organizationy pages 140, 186. (2) William Graham Sumner and 
A. G. Keller, The Science of Societyy pages 5-6, 89-90, 267-268, 522, 1108, 
1430, 2059, 2184. 

18. For American sociological viewpoints on special institutions see: on the 
Familyy William Graham Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society, 
pages 419, 422, 425; Charles Horton Cooley, R. C. Angell, and L. J. Carr, 
Introductory Sociology, pages 416, 418, 419; Carl A. Dawson and Warner E. 
G^ettys, An Introduction to Sociology, pages 86, 88, 89, 96; Frank W. Blackmar 
and John L. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, page 116; F. E. Lumley, Principles 
of Sociology, pages 242, 243; Religion, see Charles Horton Cooley, Human 
Nature and the Social Order, pages 314, 315, 399, 400; Social Organization, 
pages 374, 376, 377, 380; Franklin H. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of 
Human Society, pages 10, ii; Inductive Sociology, page 122; Civilization and 
Society, page 90. 

19. For other references on special institutions, see chapters in this book, 
treating problems of economic adjustment, industry and work, sex, art 
and recreation, education and the individual. 

20. Discuss the changing functions of the several institutions: the family, the 
church, the school. 

21. What is meant by the “stability” of an institution? 

22. What do people mean when they say “the family is breaking up”? 
“Religion breaking down”? Or “the breakdown” of morals? 

23. W^hat institutions change most in the transition from rural culture to 
urban civilization? 
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Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter xxn. 
An enumeration and discussion of the basic social institutions. Social organizations 
as they offer a structure for planning and integrating specific interest and action 
patterns of man. Institutions as they differ from and are related to the folkways and 
mores. A natural history of institutions. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xv. Social systems as they are an organ- 
ization of ideas and represent many types of statuses and roles in society. Constant 
and variable elements in the make-up of all social institutions. The individual as 
he has to fit his activities into the systematic pattern behavior of his cultural group. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology^ pages 337, 375-387, 389-390, 
400-415. The social institution as a relatively stable, uniform, and formal mechan- 
ism of societal behavior that can be used as an indicator of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the folk. The specific social sciences as they use the social institution 
as a frame of reference for studying familial, sexual, kinship, religious, economic, 
and recreational associations of the individual and group. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ pages 268-273, 280-284, 433-435. The 
widespread effect of technology on the structure and functions of the social institu- 
tion in modern society. The changed institutional concepts that have come about 
since the introduction of a mechanized economic system and urbanized social 
order. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 3-12 and chapter vii. The city and 
an urbanized civilization as they represent the result of great cultural change. 
Urban family, educational, religious, recreational, and governmental activities 
as they differ from the institutional activities of the rural community. The social 
bases of the new metropolitan order. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapter xviii and pages 405-410. 
The institutions of the people in a changing American society. The social institution 
characterized as the buffer between the individual and his environment. The 
expansion of the institutional processes in an attempt to maintain the status of the 
institution rather than serve the people. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, chapters xix, xxiii and 
pages 46-47. Institutions defined and described in relation to fundamental human 
functions, their persistency and interrelationship. Transfer of old functions and 
development of new characteristic of modern age. The effects of war and possi- 
bilities for the future, especially in governmental institutions. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, pages 7-9, 22-27, I 43 -I 45 
chapters xxiii and xxiv. A definition of the social institution and a study of the 
origin, development, and general characteristics of each of the basic institutions in 
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society. The institutional order as distinguished from the culture and society of a 
people. The role of institutional development in the processes of cultural evolution. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways^ pages 15, 34-36, 67-70, 76-77, 87-97, 
107-111, 117, 171-172, 395-396, 628-629, 634-635. The mores as they give rise 
to the conceptual and structural formation of the social institution. The effect 
of the changing mores on the institutional and group life and the resultant con- 
flicts within the cultural pattern. 

Recent Social Trends^ chapters vii, xin, xvi, xx-xxv, xxviii-xxix. Institutions, 
developments of the mores into sanctioned forms of organization and control, 
can be studied as they exist in America, throughout these volumes. Education, 
the family, labor groups, religious organizations, health and medical care, crime 
and punishment, governmental functions, law and legal institutions, and govern- 
ment and society are treated. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Ballard, L. V., Social Institutions; Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture; Chapin, 
F. Stuart, Contemporary American Institutions; Davies, G. R., Social Environment; 
De Kovcn, Anna, Women in Cycles of Culture; Dewey, John, Freedom and Culture; 
Dixon, Roland B., The Building of Cultures; Gesell, Arnold, and Ilg, Frances L., 
Infant and Child in the Culture of Today; Groves, Ernest R., The American Woman; 
Hobhouse, L. T., Social Development; Judd, Charles H., The Psychology of Social 
Institutions; Kirkpatrick, Clifford, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life; Linton, 
Ralph, The Study of Man; Panunzio, Constantine, Major Social Institutions; Sorokin, 
Pitirim A., Social and Cultural Dynamics; Sprague, William F., Women and the West; 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Frontier in American History, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Point out how there have grown up around each of the major institutions 
special organizations for service or defense or promotion. Can you illustrate 
with organizations which might seem to illustrate the saying of William 
James that most institutions, by the nature of their specialized functions 
and organizations, ultimately defeat the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished? 

2. Catalogue agencies and organizations in America devoted to minor divi- 
sions of institutional concern: relating to money — relating to language — 
relating to conservation — and many others. 

3. * Describe the program of the Family Welfare Association of America. 
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4. Compare the work of the Child Welfare League of America and the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association. 

5. What was the National Youth Administration? 

6. Describe the work of the American Home Economics Association. 

7. Catalogue the national associations dealing with Housing. See pages 742- 
743, Social Work Tear Book^ t 943 * 

8. Describe the work of the National Education Association. 

9. Describe the program of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

10. What is the Public Administration Clearing House? 

1 1 . Describe the work of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

12. Describe the work of the Civil Liberties Defense League. 

13. Catalogue other national action agencies dealing with freedom of the 
individual or minority groups. 

14. What are international organizations for institutional action? 

15. What is the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties? 

16. What is the American Russian Institute? 



14 

Folk Culture and Folk Society 


l.he folk society is the definitive human society. In previous chapters 
we have pointed out that the folkways and the mores go a long way toward 
comprehending the whole range of elemental factors and snr. iali7.in g forces 
which make up early culture, exclusive of what is often called “material 
culture.” Subsequently, we have pointed out how the social institutions, 
which are products of folk-socializing forces, represent perhaps more than 
anything else the universal societal arrangement for order and control. 
We anticipate the further explanation of these assumptions by poin ting out 
that the sum toted of all the elemental processes and products of culture, 
which have been studied in Part in, constitute the folk culture which is the 
definitive, basic culture from which all advanced cultures and civilizations 
grow. This folk culture, as the supreme product of the folk society, re- 
emphasizes the folk society as the basis from which all societies develop. 

We must recall here the distinction between “society” and “culture.” 
The terms are used coordinately but not synonymously. Society is the 
over-all frame-work within which culture grows. The people plus the na- 
tured environment are the physiezd basis of a society which comprehends, 
then, the total of associational processes, organizations, and relations. Cul- 
ture is the cumulative processes and products of the societal achievement 
and denotes the quality of a society. Thus, finally: the folk culture is 
the achievement of the folk society, just as the state civilization is the 
cultural achievement of the Technological State Society. And ihc folk is 
the constant element for bridging the distance between the two. And we 
recall that the folk quality coexists in all societies with the cultures of cities 
and Technology. Sometimes it is the folk society within the state society; 
sometimes it is the folk quality in the heritage of the people. 

360 . 
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So elemental and organic, and at the same time so comprehensive, is 
folk culture that we have suggested a more liberal use of the term Jolk as a 
substitute for race wherever the word is so generally misused, and so variable 
and indefinite in specific applications. Many traits ascribed to race are 
attributes of the folk. Some societies labeled as races are more nearly folk 
societies, naturally and logically so conditioned by their setting in geog- 
raphy and time. A notable example of the folk society commonly confused 
with race is the culture of the Jews. Another notorious example of a power- 
ful folk society is the German people who, especially under Nazism, claimed 
to be a supcrrace. 

The nature of the folk. We have characterized the folk as a universal 

const2mt in a world of variables. This means that the folk survive as basic 
elements of new cultures; remnants of old. There is no record anywhere of 
human society perishing from the earth. When old civilizations, such as that 
of Greece and Rome, pass away new cultures arise from the folk. This 
means that the folk reflect a natural product of the interaction of people 
and environment and of the interaction of people with people. The folk 
represent not just the people, not just population, but the people who, in- 
tegrated through various units within a regional culture are inseparable 
from the regional environment which has produced them. In complex 
modern society, the folk represent the dominating pattern of the behavior 
and culture of 2iny particular society in question. The folk may be said to 
approximate the homogeneity of traits and the unity of behavior which 
would result in strong attitudes and loyalties, pronounced opinions, or mass 
action, in the setting of the primary institutions and natural ideologies. 

The folk society as natural in contrast to civilization as technical. In order 

to give contrast of meaning, we again re-emphasize the basic distinction 
between the folk society and the state society, between the folkways and 
the stateways, between the folk society and culture, on the one hand, and 
the state society and civilization, on the other. This means that the differ- 
ences between culture and civilization are fundamental. Culture and civi- 
lization are not synonymous, although civilization is always a part of cul- 
ture, approximating the most advanced stage of culture, representing the 
maximum achievements of industry, the state, centralization 3 Xid power; 
the city, technology and intellectualism. To continue our procedure of 
pointing up the relation of each of our subjects to nature, we may point out 
that culture is essentially natural in contradistinction to civilization, which 
is artificial in terms of definite meanings which we shall use. Culture as a 
product and a part of the folk is as natural as the physical environment 
and the regional habitat in which each folk-regional society evolves. Cul- 
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turc is natural in the sense that no society has ever developed without its 
distinctive folk culture, as a product of the relationship between the folk 
and the physical environment. Gultm-e is again natural in the sense that 
it is a distinctive and universal trait of all human society. Once again, the 
folk culture is natural in the sense that race is natural and in the sense that 
“human nature” is natural. 

The folk are natural. We say that the people in isolated areas are 
natural and free. We speak of them as behaving naturally. We think of 
them as close to nature. We think of them as learning from nature and com- 
muning with nature. We follow their religion, magic, and supierstitions, 
fabricated out of nature and the search for truth. We think of the folk as 
one integrated, relatively homogeneous society as contrasted to the hetero- 
geneity of people in the cities or under superorganization of totalitarian 
civilization. We think of the folk as having a quality of iimer consistency 
and imity, of spiritual and religious motivation, in contrast to the more 
individualistic behavior of individuals in the larger cities, on the one hand, 
or of their regimented behavior in the case of the most advanced totaili- 
tarian countries. The contrasts between folk culture and civilization, be- 
tween the natural and the technical, are further illustrated in the several 
institutions, such as family life, religion, education, industry, and the com- 
munity, in contrast to a single dominating institution, the state. 

Civilization and state society. If we seek to understand the culture of the 
folk in contrast to the civilization of the states as synonymous with the most 
advanced culture, there are a number of distinguishing traits. In the first 
place, civilization is the essence of the state. As Giddings pointed out long 
ago, civilization begins where political organization transcends the ethnic 
of folk integration. Civis, the civic, became the cornerstone of what was 
later to be civilization. Indeed, if we seek to characterize civilization in a 
single term comparable to the folk society, it is the state society. How organ- 
ically true this is may be sensed from the spectacle of a world in which 
civilization is threatening to destroy society itself. This was civilization. 
This is civilization. This is the essence of the superstate, a totaliterian 
marhinp transcending the folk culture and enslaving the folk. We shall see 
later that this concept of civilization applies more or less to the final stages 
of the seven great cultures or civilizations of the zmcient world. 

Civilization is urban. In the next place, as contrasted with folk cul- 
ture civilization is synonymous with urbauiism and with the universal trend 
toward megalopolitan culture. The city represents the constituent society 
gffeUng specific ends not related to the natural functions of the folk and 
their institutions or to the reproduction of the race. The city represents the 
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specialized, technological, artificial functions of economic co-operation, of 
defense, of art, of leisure, of science, of concentration of wealth, of people. 
The city represents the secondary occupations as opposed to the primary 
occupations dealing with nature and making a living directly from nature’s 
resources. The people in the cities are “civilized” and the ones in the rural 
districts are not “civilized.” Comfort, convenience, the art of eating, drink- 
ing, and playing; commerce and industry, transportation and rapid com- 
munication, all distinguish civilization from the earlier natural folk cultures. 
No implication of evaluating the inferior or sup)erior attributes of civiliza- 
tion or culture is intended here, but merely their characterizations in terms 
of societal development. 

Civilization is technological. In the third place, civilization may be 
interpreted as synonymous with technology. Technology is all-comprehen- 
sive in the modern day. It comprehends science and invention, which, 
through the use of invested capital, has brought such comfort, convenience, 
leisure, and happiness to people of the modern world as to characterize 
them as enjoying the advantages of civilization. Technology includes not 
only science and invention but centralized power and the accelerated tempo 
of the modern world. Technology includes organization, management, 
propaganda, communications, and as part of the technological world mod- 
ern industry with its scientific research and its machines, including mecha- 
nized agriculture, it assumes a leading role in civilization. Symbol of 
technology in terms of behavior and societal processes are the technicways 
of modern civilization in contrast to the folkways and mores of folk society. 

Civilization is intellectual. In the fourth place, the folk society may 
be characterized as being nearly the opposite of formal intellectualism 
which seeks progress through overspecialized technical means. Civilization 
is essentially scientific and intellectual in that science tends to be the chief 
means of attaining specialized ends in a framework set up by intellectual 
leaders. This often results in the intellectual, which is only a part of the 
human, tending to become the whole. It ignores the total Gestalt, or all- 
sided, culture of nature, the emotions, and the intellect, which alone can 
develop the realistic individually-socially equipped personality necessary 
to the enduring society. That is, man neither lives nor survives by intellect 
or mind alone but by the full exercise of the whole man. The state society 
as synonymous with civilization is essentially specialized and stems from 
the intellectual. That is, the state society in contradistinction to the folk 
society is that society which is primarily organizational and, in the 
modem world, technological in the sense in which we have characterized 
technology. 
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Civilization is concentration and power. In the fifth place, a chief trait 
of all civilizations has been concentration and power. How this was true of 
earlier civilizations will be illustrated presently. In the modern world one 
of the most powerful of all trends has been toward centralization and the 
resulting political, economic and social phenomena of power. The two 
main aspects of this trend are clearly in the fields of government and eco- 
nomics. On the one hand there is the trend toward totalitarianism which 
we have already described and on the other, the trend toward large scale 
economic production and organization and the consequent corporation 
products. Even in such socialistic economies as that of Russia, there is the 
admitted sanction of the use of technology and large scale production 
under the dictation of the state. These trends inevitably point toward a 
major dilemma of civilization which will be reflected in the struggle 
between government and business. All of this is in contrast to the folk 
society. 

Civilization is artificial. Finally, in order to make the meaning of 
the folk society a little clearer, we may continue to contrast it with the 
state society by elaborating on the distinction between the folk society as 
the natural society and the state society as the artificial society. Here again 
we must boldly assume our postulates in the face of the oft-repeated asser- 
tions that it is difficult to identify the marginal lines between the natural 
and the artificial. It is possible, however, to give quite satisfactory prelim- 
inary definitions which arc sufficient for further examination of the postu- 
lates. Thus, the primary occupations — agriculture, hunting, fishing, lum- 
bering, mining — are ‘‘natural” occupations in contrast to the fields oi 
commerce, industry, transportation, communications, and the professions, 
which have given rise to several hundred new ways of earning a living. Or 
in the development of agriculture and mining, the animate power of man 
and beast represents the “natural” primary occupation as opposed to the 
machine mass processes of later development. The subsistence farm stands 
in contrast to commercial farming. So, too, the rural is primary and natural 
as compared to the urban, which is secondary and technical, if the latter 
is measured in terms of societal evolution from the first stages of the metal 
and industrial ages. 

What is natural? It is possible to posit as natural certain elemental 
factors that are everywhere constant in early societies. Some of these 
processes center around sex, food, struggle, conflict, work, children, 
women; or the list might be limited to such completely elemental classifica- 
tions as Wissler’s nine culture traits; or the Sumner-Keller fundamentals 
of food, sex, magic, ornamentation; or to such analogies as the Sumner- 
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Keller postulate that the study of custom is for a science of society what the 
study of a cell is to biology, in which case custom is the natural as opposed 
to the formal institutions and stateways. Conception is a natural process. 
When technical methods of fertilization are used, as in artifical insemina- 
tion in livestock-breeding, or if and when science should discover ways of 
creating life in the test tube, then this would be the artificial as opposed to 
the natural, and would modify the whole realm of human behavior and 
human values. Or, again, a society in which the women of child-bearing 
age regularly have children, such that it reproduces itself, is a natural 
society; those groups which do not reproduce are not “natural.” There are 
already many trends growing up in the field of sex relations which illustrate 
this distinction and which already are influencing the processes and rate 
of cultural change. 

The ^^naturaV^ sciences^ the ^Hechnicar^ sciences. As indicative of the 
methodology which will be needed to explore these premises further, wc 
may find another illustration in the sciences. What are called the basic 
sciences — astronomy, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology — 
may readily be termed natural^ while the thirty or more derivative and 
applied sciences may be termed the technical^ as may many applications of 
technology and the social sciences. That is to say simply that there is a 
distinction between the basic and the applied sciences. The applied sciences 
constitute the basis for the artificial and technological. So, too, the social 
sciences C2m be contrasted to the natural sciences. 

Theoretical analogies. If wc seek illustrative definitions from the 
social theorists, we need go no further than Herbert Spencer’s formula 
“from the homogeneity and indefiniteness of non-organization to the het- 
erogeneity and definiteness of organization,” which is the perfect analogy 
for contrasting early ethnic society with current technological society. So, 
too, Franklin H. Giddings’ “consciousness of kind” as natural, is opposed 
to “mutual aid” of co-operation as derivative development. So, too, his 
postulate was that democracy, or the integrated orderly rule of the people, 
must vary directly as the natural homogeneity of the people, whereas 
strong organizational and authoritarian society is necessary for the very 
heterogeneous society which must have state technieways superimposed 
from above if order is to be achieved. If we seek further support from 
Giddings’ postulates, there are his “component societies” over against his 
“constituent societies,” a very fine and clear distinction; his “genetic” 
societies over against his “special” societies; his kinship groups over and 
against his civil societies; his regional sustentation area and circumstantial 
pressure over and against his social pressure. 
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Informal culture in contrast to organizational society. There are the earlier 
kinship, tribe, clan, and political groupings as contrasted with the many 
forms of the modem state — democracy, fascism, communism, socialism. 
There are the folkways of freedom and the later stateways of civil liberty, 
religious liberty, political liberty, individual liberty. There are magic and 
nature worship and there are the later “churches” and formal religion — 
natural worship transcended by ecclesiastical ritual, church laws, and 
disciplinary regulations. There is the early communal education and the 
later formal educational system. There are the frontier cultures and the 
later developed civilizations. There is, of course, the original burden of 
Comte’s major objective “to discover the natural causes and natural laws 
of society,” still an important aim of social study. There is Ludwig Gum- 
plowicz’s postulate, that conflict, amalgamation, and assimilation among 
heterogeneous ethnic groups constitute the elemental natural forces. There 
is Gabriel Tarde’s concept of imitation as the natural transmission of im- 
pulse, feeling, and the idea from individual to individual, from group to 
group, from generation to generation, in distinction to the great mass 
technicways of radio communication. 

There is much of politico-philosophical theory. Jeremy Bentham’s natural 
society over and against his political society is an example. The finely 
wrought theories of the state by such scholars as M. J. A. de Condorcet 
are capable of answering such questions as “When is society the state and 
when is it not?”, which are basic to the distinction between the folkways 
and the stateways. 

Natural rights and natural law have a distinguished heritage. Then there 
is the great body of speculation concerning natural law, natural rights, 
naturalism, in which alone can be found an excellent rationalization of the 
concepts of natural versus artificial, folk versus state. Thus the doctrine of 
natural rights, so solidly rooted in human experience, posited the natural as 
the universal, the “golden mean” as opposed to the particular, the acciden- 
tal, the excessive. Natural law was grounded “in the innermost nature of 
man or of society, independent of convention, legislation or other institu- 
tional devices.” Again, as used in the sciences, “natural” is the normal 
contrasted with the pathological, or “the spontaneous and unconscious 
flow of life as opposed to that which is artificial.” So, too, Rousseau’s natural 
man is set over against the artificial man of civilization. There is, finally, 
the folk psychology of Wilhelm Wundt, a social psychology capable of 
forming a complete framework for the study of folk sociology. Wundt’s folk 
psychology comprehends a long catalogue of backgrounds and composite 
“community” mental and social products not demonstrable in the labora- 
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tory or accessible to quick experimental methods. And there is, of course, 
the great body of data from cultural anthropology such as the folk societies 
contrasted with civilization by A. L. Kroeber, Clark Wissler, Ruth Benedict, 
and others; or the primitive societies described by Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Margaret Mead, Robert Redfield, Richard Thurnwald, and other an- 
thropologists. 

Folk society and folk sociology. These illustrations are sufficient both 
to indicate the meaning of the terms folk society and natural society and to 
emphasize the importance of folk sociology as a major field in which new 
inquiries must be made. They are enough to emphasize the fact that the 
unit of study is not the socius^ or the socially behaving individual, but the 
folk group, the folk mass, the folk-regional society, which also involves a new 
science of the region as an illustration of cultural determinism. These, of 
course, are always posited in contradistinction to the organizational, tech- 
nological stages of societal development. 

Folk sociology also is the study of transitional society as the natural de- 
finitive society, whether this transition is of the older, slow-moving sort or 
whether it is being accelerated by technology. Thus, folk societies may 
abound in any stage of culture or civilization whenever the major condi- 
tioning factors are extraorganizational or when a synergy of conflicting 
forces and processes results in an integrated transitional society; the tran- 
sition is marked by change from one state of culture to another, from 
individual and primary group development to social organization, or from 
the “paths of individual development” to “the process of cultural evolu- 
tion.” How practical such theory is in its application to modem society 
can be seen in the current dilemma of the masses paradoxically struggling 
against the forces of modern technology and the apparently equally critical 
forces of bigness and speed. Society has apparently been able neither to 
explain the powerful mass revolt of people with their nonrational and non- 
logical actions nor to cope with it through government, in local and world 
crises. 


FOLK CULTURES AND PAST CIVILIZATIONS 

Whatever great diversities were found in the great cultures and civiliza- 
tions of the past, there was almost universal uniformity in the final stages of 
these civilizations. That is, they were characterized by some form of the 
state society exercising its dominance through political and military power. 
This power, even as in the modem world, was approximately synonymous 
with each civilization at its most advanced stage. In exploring these civiliza- 
tions, in addition to substantiating the general premise of the meaning of 
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civilization versus folk culture, we note an even more impressive evidence 
— the vitality of the people in the earlier days of a culture. 

The cultures commonly designated as the great civilizations of the past 
include the Egyptian, the Babylonian-Assyricm, the Persian, the classical 
Greek and the Hellenistic, the Roman, and the less well-known but brilliant 
Minoan, Aegean, and Sumerian, together with still other minor civiliza- 
tions, commonly designated as the Hittite, the Philistine, and the Lydian. 
A study of all these reveals an extraordinarily consistent similarity in the 
rise, climax, and decline of each nation from its folk culture to its civiliza- 
tion. The pattern of the rise and fall of these civilizations may be character- 
ized in three ways in order to point up the contrast between the folk 
society and the state society. The first of these characterizations is that of 
Oswald Spengler, a part of the thesis of his prophetic Decline of the Westy 
yet in nowise satisfactory as a scientific explanation of the rise or the decay 
of cultures or civilizations. The second characterization is found through 
general historical inquiry into the cultures of these civilizations to see what 
elements are constant in all. The third characterization may be stated in 
terms of certain sociological axioms, having to do with the capacity of the 
folk and their institutions and of the conflict of folkways and stateways. 

The Spengler natural cycle of culture. Spengler’s prophetic diagnosis 
of modern civilization is first of all one of the distinguished cycle theories 
of culture and civilization. All cultures, he wrote, go through analogical 
stages of nature’s seasons. There is a springtime culture, a summer of 
development, an autumn of reaping, and a winter of decline. Moreover, 
cultures conform to another organic analogy of nature. First, there is child- 
hood and youth, then middle age, then maturity, then old age and decline. 
Again symbolic of this cyclical rise and fall, each great civilization pro- 
gresses through the rural and agriculturgJ, through village and industrial, 
to urban and technological. In all of these stages, the contrast between the 
earlier stages of culture and the later stages of civilization is consistent: 
machines take the place of men, the state takes the place of the folk, the 
city takes the place of the country, money takes the place of value, and 
power takes the place of popular sovereignty. The comparisons between 
the older civilizations and modem civilization, Spengler points out, are all 
too clear, since the modern world has zdready reached the advanced stages 
of civilization — urbanism, technology, power. Spengler’s use of the word 
contemporary made the comparison striking. To Spengler, New York as the 
most advanced stage of American civilization is contemporary with Rome 
at its height, or with Athens in the heyday of its glory. Paris is contemporary 
with Babylon; Vienna with Nineveh. On these premises the decay of mod- 
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cm civilization is already well under way. Since Spengler published 
The Decline of the West in the early twenties, the movement of events in 
Europe has accelerated the rate of his prediction until much of it now 
appears as fulfilled prophecy. 

A uniform trend from the folk culture to civili;^tion. The sociologist does 

not need to accept Spengler’s analogies as accurate, comprehensive, or 
■scientific, in order to sense the realistic nature of his analogy and the his- 
torical accuracy of his analysis. An examination of the great civilizations, 
based upon secondary sources of the authentic historians, indicates certain 
uniform and constant elements or characteristics which were present in 
each. In the first place, each great civilization had its beginning in a strong 
virile folk society, closely integrated and loosely organized in relation to 
the geographic regions from which it sprang. From this folk society each 
civilization expanded its dominion, widened its horizon, flourished, reached 
its zenith, and then passed from the scene. The fact that the length of the 
period of decay and disintegration varied gives a broader basis upon which 
to test the hypotheses. 

Passing over the gradual evolution of the folk society and the folk culture 
into a widening civilization, always culminating in the dominance of power 
accelerated by the state through political and economic extremes, two 
universal sources of decay are uniform, one internal and the other pressure 
and conquest from external forces. Perhaps there were a half-dozen 
character traits of internal weakness — overexpansion; the incorporation 
of too many subject peoples; internal dissension and civil war; the widening 
of the chasm between the rich and the poor; superorganization, crystalliza- 
tion, and the loss of purpose and motivation; and finally, the exhaustion of 
both spiritual and physical vitality. External conquest was relatively easy 
when attacking people, whether barbaric hordes or more civilized peoples, 
had the superior strength to overcome a weakened civilization. Let us ex- 
amine some of these sources of decline because of their basic significance 
to an understanding of society. These explanations are assumptions of 
historians and must be considered as partial explanations only and as 
premises for study of the theory of marginal survival from folk culture to 
state civilization. 


CAUSES OF DECLINE OF FOLK SOCIETIES 

Overexpansion. Imperialism offers many attractions to a growing 
civilization, but an outstanding cause of decline is overexpansion. We find 
this true of ancient Egypt; it was true of imperial Rome. There are histo- 
rians who feel that the sending of the Athenian fleet to Sicily so crippled 
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the Athenian Empire that she could not regain her former strength; in this 
can be found the explanation that no Greek city-state was sufficiently 
strong to withstand the advances of Philip and Alexander. In other words, 
the desire for new lands, new adventures, and new power so weakens the 
resources of a civilization that, when external danger threatens, she is 
often helpless to defend herself. 

Heterogeneity of cultures. So closely allied with overexpansion as to- 
be almost a corollary is the matter of subject peoples. For one thing, in 
overexpansion there is danger that the quality of the culture will be diluted. 
People of different, widely varying cultures are brought within the circle too 
rapidly to assimilate the civilization of the conquerors. Politically, subject 
peoples are always liable to revolt at the most critical time. Even when 
they are prosperous, subject peoples cannot be trusted, and they have 
proved a menace to the security of their conquerors. Subject jjeoples 
particularly brought about the downfall of Assyrian supremacy, and, in a 
different way, that of Rome, for undoubtedly at the time of the fall, Roman 
civilization had already been barbarized from within. The fantastic sweep 
of Hitler’s world empire early drowned the German folk society that 
might have surprised the world by its strength had it been kept within 
bounds. 

Civil war. But, even more than subject peoples, civil wars tend to 
undermine civilizations. The best example in ancient history of the harm 
that internal dissensions can do is, of course, the Greek city-states. Contin- 
ual wars among themselves eventually proved their doom. To a lesser 
extent, civil wars played their part in the decadence of Egyptian, Persian, 
and Roman civilizations. Civil war also is an index of the lack of homo- 
geneity and unity which sometimes come from the integration of diverse 
elements. 

Exploitation and civilization. Somehow, too, as the past nations zind 
empires extended their boundaries and developed industrially and com- 
mercially, the chasm between the rich and the poor widened. And this 
appears to have been a tendency in every civilization whose history has 
been traced. As early as 2700 b.c. we read of Urukinga endeavoring to 
introduce reforms in order to rescue the veurious classes and thus save the 
state — but the reforms came too late. The same cry is heard in third- 
century Rome. Unquestionably a state is more healthy and a culture more 
creative when too wide a gulf does not exist between the rich and the poor. 
Inevitably, such separation leads to the dominance of one class or group. 
In Egypt it was the priestly class, in Rome the aristocratic. The result was 
the same: the upper class became arrogant and the lower subservient; 
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and neither attitude is conducive to cultural development, or the building 
of a great empire. 

What happens when there is no new folk blood? The word crystallization 

is used to denote that period in the history of a people when, for some 
reason — nobody seems to know just why — all creative ability is exhausted. 
This creative ability applies to the birth rate of the upper brackets of so- 
ciety as well as to stereotyped hedonism. Art then becomes stereotyped. 
Conventionalism takes the place of new ideas. There is a tendency for each 
man to follow in the footsteps of his progenitors. Opportunity to rise is 
lacking. Perhaps a caste system rises, or a highly complicated bureaucracy, 
or perhaps a sterile formalism of the intelligentsia. It is apparent that Egypt 
passed through this stage before her eventual downfall; but it is not quite 
so obvious that the same state of affairs existed during the later period of 
the Roman Empire. And perhaps it is even less known that signs of crystal- 
lization can be found in the art of that earlier Greek civilization, the 
Aegean. Yet Greek culture at its best was based upon the assumptions of 
folk slavery. For a civilization to remain alive and grow there must be 
some way for new blood and new ideas to be infused into it. 

Another cause which is sometimes listed as exhaustion of vigor and 
virility, at others as decline of morale, is rather difficult to explain. But 
perhaps an example will clarify its mezming. In third-century Rome, there 
is no evidence to show that the people had deteriorated physically or 
morally. And, strangely enough, there is not even evidence that material 
prosperity had declined. It is true that her wealth was very unevenly 
divided and some of her population were dependent upon charity for a 
livelihood, but her resources had not even been tapped. Yet a feeling of 
futility had grasped the people, and the old spirit which had caused the 
ancient Romans to hold back the attack of Hannibal, and for twelve years 
to endure the presence of a foreign foe on their soil, and had given them 
the courage to turn defeat into victory again and again was gone. Some- 
where, somehow, Rome had lost her nerve. Call it artificiality, if you 
will, but it is undoubtedly true that when a people have lost confidence 
in themselves and their future, their days are numbered. Egypt, it has been 
said, became a body without a soul ere the end of her civilization came. 
Fustel de Goulanges in The Ancient Citycdlls it spiritual decline and says that 
is the explanation of the fall of Rome. Certainly, he is partly right. And the 
same could be said for the rest of the civilizations which have passed. 

External conquest and internal weakness. Turning from internal causes 
of the decline of nations and civilizations, we discover that there is not a 
civilization which has passed from history but that can produce an external 
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explanation for her extinction. Barbarian hordes from the north brought 
an end to the Aegean civilization; the same was true for the Sumerian. 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Philistines, and Hittites all had their 
share in the downfall of Egypt. Babylonian-Assyrian culture fell before the 
advance of Persia; and Persia could not withstand the advance of the 
Macedonian phalanx, 2md neither could the Greek city-states; the rise of 
Rome brought an end to the Hellenistic period and the adv2mce of the 
Teutonic hordes spelled the doom of Rome. In spite of all this, historians 
agree that internal decadence, in every great civilization, has preceded 
external aggressions. And, they point out, each of the civilizations in the 
days of its greatness and glory could have withstood the foe who brought 
about the end. 

Axioms of survival value. It seems probable that the sociologist may 
find a much better explanation of this cyclical rise and fall of cultures and 
civilizations than Spengler’s theories in an axiom which may be stated as a 
sound premise upon which continued evidence may be sought to prove or 
disprove. If in the disintegration of these great civilizations there is a single 
constant law or axiom, it might be stated somewhat as follows: whenever 
the demands of an artificial society or of supertechnology exceed the ca- 
pacity of the folk and their institutions or of an organism of any sort to adapt, 
adjust, or absorb, there is tension, strain, weakness, disintegration, and, if 
reinforcements are not brought into the societal development, decay and 
disintegration. In the advanced cultures, the comprehensive demands of 
civilization inevitably exceeded the capacity of the folk, so that, as in the 
story of the goose and the golden egg, civilization itself used up the basic 
reserves of its own powers to survive. The notable modem example is that 
of Hitler’s Germany and its overweening demands. 

FOLK SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES 

When we turn to the culture and civilization of the United States, there 
is little need to recapitulate or to do more than to point out the nature of 
the folk society of earlier America and the rapidly advancing civilization 
of America today. Since the contemporary scene will be appraised in our 
discussion of problems and trends, it is necessary here only to anticipate. 
We may do this simply in two ways, first, with reference to the American 
Indian. His folk society was symbolic of the evolution of primitive culture 
in many ways and recapitulated those early societal forces which contrib- 
uted to the development of earlier human societies. In the second place, 
with reference to the Indian society, we need only recall the popular and 
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universal explanation that the Indian culture could not stand up under 
the test of modern civilization. This was true for two reasons. One was 
that the too rapid acceleration of the evolution of primitive society into 
what was commonly called the civilization of the white man was too great 
a strain on the Indian folk culture and the folk society, and it perished more 
quickly than the older cultures and without going through the complete 
cycle of maturity, urbanism, and civilization. In still another way the Amer- 
ican Indian’s culture could not survive civilization because of the ruth- 
less exploitation and destruction by the civilization of the white man, in the 
ever quickening tempo and powerful drive of American civilization to 
reach special ends of achievement in the development of wealth, science, 
technology, comfort, conquest. Here is an instance in which civilization 
wiped out most of a primitive culture before it could develop into a more 
mature stage as has been the case with many primitive peoples and with 
the American Negro. In the later American policy there is increasing sur- 
vival and acculturation in the attainment of a better balance between 
‘‘Indian” culture and “American” civilization. 

We may also characterize the early American folk society by repeating 
what Americans themselves have sometimes asserted, that Europe was 
civilized and frontier America was not. That is, in one sense of the word, 
according to the interpretation of civilization as European culture, Amer- 
ica was still a frontier folk culture composed of a young, virile, struggling 
people working through a rapidly growing folk society in the frontier 
regions. This characterization of early American culture has already been 
used and will be again in relation to the search for balance between culture 
and civilization in the new era. The sociologist points out that the survival 
power of American folk society lies in utilizing wisely its still enormous 
resources and keeping open the streams of new blood and the avenues of 
freedom, in balance between the folk and the state, and between culture 
and civilization. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. This chapter anticipates the definition of civilization as contrasted with 
culture. In the fourth volume of Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard’s 
“Rise of American Civilization” series entitled The American Spirit, the 
American spirit is made synonymous with civilization. Does this contra- 
dict one of the theses of this volume, that — as sometimes presented for 
vividness — civilization destroys society? 

2. Describe the notable cultures of the Jew in America and the Negro in 
America as folk societies having great survival values, within the state 
society, because of the strength of their folk culture. 

3. Contrast the folk society with the state society. What are the stateways? 

4. Describe some underground societies or movements in the modern world 
as they symbolize survival processes. 

5. Comment on the statement that World War n was a war for the folk. 

6. Comment on the statement that a great many references to race are in 
reality references to folk, 

7. To what extent is folk, therefore, synonymous with race? 

8. The epochal work of Wilhelm Wundt on folk psychology was never 
completed. What would be the nature of a modern study of folk psy- 
chology? To what extent would it be synonymous with social psychology? 

9. Contrast the functional effect of mountain folk music of the fiddle and folk 
song and dance with the urban technics of the artistry of piano music. 
Is one more natural' and enjoyable and the other more technical and 
compelling? 

10. Name some examples of folk societies in the United States: In the city? 
In the country? Native whites? Negroes? Immigrant groups? The intelli- 
gentsia? 

1 1 . What factors need to be presented besides those given in this chapter in 
order to make the concept of the folk society clear? 

12. What is usually meant when it is said that certain Indian tribes show traits 
of civilization? 

13. Illustrate in the case of individual authors and artists who have failed 
when they have moved into urban civilization that demanded more of 
their time in eating, drinking, and loving than they had capacity for and 
hence the decline in creative work. 
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New Definitions Jor a New World of Old Cultures 

above; Fifty-one Nations of the world at San Francisco in 1945^ began the long processes 
of defining peace; in 1946 Iovt more nations were added, below: There were earlier efforts 
to give new definitions at M eheran in 1945 where the first ‘‘Big Three” were pictured with 
Stalin j Roosevelt, Churchill as symbols of Power. 
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Special Readings Jrom the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Mcxire, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ pages 626- 
635. The cultural region or folk society is an index of regionalism. Characteristics 
of the folk of the six regions of the United States make up the cultural picture of 
the American people. Interconnection and interdependence of the folk regions. 
The need for a correlated nadonal and regional approach. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ pages 283-287. Difference between folk cultures 
and modem civilization. Characteristics of the folk society in regard to culture, 
content, and style. Discovery, invention, and the process of cultural assimilation 
in the simple folk society. The folk culture is the core of urban civilization. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and CivUizfttiony pages 41-52, 107-112, 268-273, 283- 
299. The machine and technology were instmmental in the change from the 
natural folk society into a superorganic and artificial state. Conflict of folk values 
in changing modern society. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 3-12, 335-336, 350-358, 392-401, 
440-446, 458-465, 475-485. The rural community a simple form of American 
folk culture. The modern urban centers are outgrowths and expressions of mecha- 
nized civilization. The folk of the city differ in interests, attitudes, and values as 
well as in material cultural elements from the folk of the small community and 
country areas. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapter i and pages 79-80, 87, 105- 
109, 131, 139-141, 146, 261-262, 406-410. The American people today playing 
a powerful and determinative role in the nation’s cultural drama. The human 
wealth of the United States a national resource demanding conservation, develop- 
mentf and utilization. A variety of folk behavior patterns found in the different 
regions; the promise of national strength and achievement through the integrated 
efforts of diversified folk elements. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, pages 416-419, 
627-630. The phenomena of mass power of the folk; capacities of the folk to assim- 
ilate social changes. The folk-region society a laboratory area for studying the 
significance of folkways and mores in the development of the culture pattern. 
Theories and practical aspects of the science of the region based on the concept of 
the folk. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, pages 794-799. Comparison 
of various concepts of the growth of culture; illustrations from nonindustrialized 
societies. 

General Readings from the Library 

Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man; Dpllard, John, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town; Freud, Sigmund, Civilization and Its Discontents; Kohler, Wolfgang, 
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The Place of Value in a World of Facts; Kropotkin, Peter, Mutual Aid; Leyburn, 
James G., Frontier Folkways; Mannheim, Karl, Ideology and Utopia; McWilliams, 
Carey, Brothers under the Skin; Ogburn, William F., Social Change; Ottley, Roi, 
New World A~Coming; Redfield, Robert, The Folk Culture of Yucatan; Schrieke, B., 
Alien Americans; Seligman, Herbert J., Race Against Man; Steinbeck, John, The 
Grapes of Wrath; Steiner, Jesse F., Behind the Japanese Mask; Stonequist, E. V., 
The Marginal Man; Sumner, William Graham, Folkways; Tarde, Gabriel, The 
Laws of Imitation; Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Significance of Sections in American 
History; Turner, Ralph, The Great Cultural Traditions and America in Civilization; 
Veblen, Thorstein, Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times; Weber, 
Alfred, Fundamentals of Culture-Sociology; von Wiese, Leopold, Systematic Sociology; 
Willkie, Wendell, One World; Wundt, Wilhelm, Elements of Folk Psychology (tr. by 
£. L. Schaub). 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Illustrate the organizational power of a folk culture and the survival value 
of such organizations. One illustration would be the agencies of the Jewish 
folk culture. 

2. Illustrate the power of organization in the Negro folk culture in the United 
States. 

3. Illustrate the role of organization among American immigrant folk groups. 

4. Describe the work of the National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare. 

5. Discuss the lack of folk organizations initiated by the American Indian. 

6. Describe the United Daughters of the Confederacy and its activities. What 
effect has this organization had upon the preservation of the southern ante- 
bellum folk culture? 

7. Describe some of the special activities of the “Friends Service” in the 
United States. 

8. Describe the work of the NISEI in the western United States during and 
after World War ii. 



IV 

Society and Civilization 





The Nature of GiviKzation 


WL is tJu relation of civilizflXion to culture? We come now to 
inquire into the nature of civilization as an advanced stage and a special- 
ized technical level of culture. As society grows more complex, evolving 
from the earlier culture grounded in the natural folk-regional environment, 
into the more advanced stages of civilization, its understanding becomes 
more difficult. But the study of contemporary society must be primarily 
the study of such civilization. In so far as the study of civilization is a con- 
tinuation and extension of the study of culture as the essence of human 
society, it becomes a study of the most advanced and most technical level of 
culture. To that extent, civilization is a specialized development of society 
distinctive from either the earlier folk cultures or the totality of all cultures. 
Civilization is culture, but not all culture is civilization. Nor is civilization, 
as the supreme technical societal product of cultural evolution, compre- 
hensive enough to provide for all the elements necessary for culture to 
reproduce itself. Culture, therefore, is the supreme generic value, perennial, 
growing, and maturing, in contrast to the flowering and decay of the 
technical aspects of civilized society. From these premises and on the basis 
of the assumption that modern society has too much civilization and not 
enough culture, or that civilization as an end in itself destroys society, one 
of the chief objectives of the sociologist’s efforts to understand society 
may well be the attainment of a better balance between culture and civi- 
lization. In terms of the previous assumptions concerning culture and the 
folk society, the most enduring of all societies would be that in which the 
folkways coincide or are in balance with the stateways, and in which both 
are reinforced by the technieways of modern civilization. In modem society 
we seek balance between the co-existing elements of folk culture and state 
civilization. 
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Civilization needs new analysis. In order to explore these assumptions 
further, two tasks must be accomplished. One is to define civilization as 
definitely as possible, and the other is to contrast civilization with culture 
in such general ways as will contribute to our understanding of both. 
In the preceding chapter some of the meanings of civilization have been 
anticipated in order to emphasize certain meanings of culture. Yet it is 
important to recall that civilization and culture are generally utilized as 
interchangeable terms, and civilization has been visualized as not only in 
contrast with barbarism and primitive society, but as the highest goal to 
which mankind aspires. European civilization was long idealized as the 
richest flowering of Western culture. Then, in the thirties. Hitler’s Germany 
was characterized as barbarism in an age of civilized man. Beginning in 
1 939, a good part of the civilized world swept into such combat that Ger- 
many not only was destroyed but also other European and Asiatic peoples 
wherever they came into the paths of civilized war. Manifestly, therefore, 
there are new needs and new opportunities for defining civilization as it 
comes to grips with the society of the future which seeks peace, survival, 
and continued progress in the place of war, destruction, and regression. 

The folk society in contrast with the state society. In the preceding chap- 

ter, the last in Part iii, we found that the folk society as distinctive from the 
state society or civilization, is, in a world of variables, the natural societal 
constant through which the survival, development, and growth of all 
societies have been attained. The folk society, then, is the norm, the mode, 
the point, on the one hand, from which We can search back into the origins 
and development of societal factors, forces, and processes, and, on the other, 
from which we may be able to find a meeting place between modern tech- 
nological civilization and the surviving folk society. In this meeting place 
the marginal values or measures of societal survival would be found. 

The distinction between folk culture and civilization is especially condu- 
cive to continuing the usual procedure of this volume of presenting some of 
the natural aspects of the theme. In the present case, the folk culture is 
posited as the natural culture, growing inevitably out of the struggle for 
harmony between men and land, and between conflicting forces of nature 
or of other human aggregates. We have called culture as ‘‘natural” as are 
the laws of nature since it always grows up and out of the natural environ- 
ment. Thus, every unit of cultural development, every stage in the widen- 
ing range of folk culture, every societal problem, has what may be called 
a natural history which must be understood in order to comprehend the 
meaning of the problem. This is the basis upon which the folk culture has 
been characterized as natural, as opposed to civilization^ which has been 
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characterized as technical, scientific, or mechanical, and, to that extent, 
artificial. The folk culture is natural, too, in another sense: it is capable of 
reproducing itself in contrast to the technological civilization which is a 
composite of artificial achievements functioning as ends in themselves. 
That these ends are often in fundamental conflict with many of society’s 
natural needs could be illustrated, for instance, by the megalopolitan 
civilization in which the specifications for technical excellence in art anH 
architecture, and the concentration of population, business, tmd transpor- 
tation, sometimes preclude meeting the requirements for population repro- 
duction, or enjoying the experiences of primary groups or the realistic 
rapport with nature. 

Dictionary definitions. As with most words, the meanings of the term 
civilization have been Izu-gely derived from popular usage, although scholars 
also follow such usage in loosely applied analogies. Thus, if we fall back 
upon the conventional definitions, as given in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, one meaning of civilization is “advancement in social culture.” 
Or, it is “a state of social culture characterized by relative progress in the 
arts, science, and statecraft.” 

Again, civilization has been defined “as the culture characteristics of 
modem Europe.” Or still again, it has been “the relative advancement of 
a primitive people.” A common summary of these concepts is that “civili- 
zation applies to humaui society and designates an advanced state of mate- 
rial and social welfare.” Now in each of these meanings, civilization always 
represents, from the functional viewpoint, a specialized type of society 
seeking special ends in themselves rather than the over-all, comprehensive 
function of society to reproduce, enrich, and strengthen itself through a 
normal process of action and interaction. So, too, in everyday life, civiliza- 
tion has been synonymous with refinements, comfort, convenience, luxuries, 
leisure, with the development of organization and institutions as ends in 
themselves. So much has this been true that the great mass of common 
men everywhere have been characterized as uncivilized, whereas the cos- 
mopolitan, urban intellectuals have represented civilization. Thus, for 
instance, many of the literati and intelligentsia of the last generation were 
accustomed to speak of people as being civilized in proportion as they had 
refinement in the drinking of liquors, of the cooking and eating of food, in 
the avoiding of the dung heaps of work close to nature, and in their capacity 
to attziin personalized ends through exploitation of nature and the folk. 
This was well illustrated by the sayings of the notoriously popular Count 
Keyserling in his visits to America and his extraordinary selection of Vir- 
ginia and New Orleans as the two types of civilized living, the one for its 
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artistry in drinking and the other for its foods. Then, too, the brilliant H. L. 
Mencken contrasted the civilized maimers of the “Old South’^ with the 
crudeness of the “New South.^’ Oscar Cargill, in his Intellectual America: 
Ideas an the Marchj referred to “that supercilious attitude toward the strug- 
gling masses of mankind which denies to their efforts any importance.’’ 

These concepts were accurate reflections. Now, it must be clear both 
from the reading of literature and from an understanding of the aims and 
ideals of education and the humanities that these characterizations have 
been accurate. Europe was civilized and America was not. The urban 
society was civilized and the rural not. The educated were civilized and the 
uneducated were not. New York and Washington of the 1 940’s were civilized, 
but America in the early days of the founding fathers and of frontier devel- 
opment was not civilized. Paris was civilized, but William Allen White’s 
Emporia, Kansas, was not. Or, in terms of American personages, the 
Astors, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds were civilized, but Walt Whitman was 
not. Or again, in Europe a Rousseau or Froebel or Pestalozzi was not. 
Vienna represented the romance and magnificence of an old civilization, 
but the villages of Denmark and Holland only the folk culture. The blitz- 
krieg was a product of modem civilization, fabricated of science, invention, 
technology, power, totalitarianism. The co-operatives of the small democ- 
racies were only cultures of the folk. 

A fiveflold characterization of civilization. The elements and attributes 

of modem civilization may well be studied through a five-fold classification 
which reflects both the time levels and the achievements of contemporary 
society. First, there is urbanism and urbanization in the societal sense of a 
great process of specialization, concentration, and achievement. Next there 
is technology^ including industrialism, that approaches technological deter- 
minism, in which science, machines, organization, set the pace and the 
quality of modem life. There is, then, intellectualism in the sense of cultural 
specialization and scientific humemism as supreme measures of value. 
Powerful alongside these are the trends toward centralization and power. And 
finally, this centralization and power, reinforced by technology and spe- 
cialization, flowers into the totalitarian state. Then we have characterized 
civilization in a general way as being artificial in the sense in which tech- 
nology and machines transcend the primary ways of living. 

Now manifestly, the achievements of such civilization have been phenom- 
enal. In these ends men have attained what they have sought. They have 
sought civilization and they have found it. In the light of powerful premises 
being supported more and more by scientific research, by conclusions of 
scholars and publicists and pointing more and more to the next steps for 
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societal reconstruction, this civilization without the balance and leavening 
processes of folk culture destroys society. On the basis of such premises we 
must explore more and more the question as to whether the civilization 
which mankind has been seeking is the goal which, with a wider knowledge 
and a more mature understanding of society, mankind wants after all. 

Contrasts between civilization and culture. In order that we may inquire 
more critically into these assumptions, it is important to continue a little 
further with the contrast between civilization and culture in terms of a 
functional sociology, which seeks not only an understanding of how societies 
grow, but also the way of survival for advanced culture in human society. 
We have already emphasized that folk culture is natural in the sense that 
it represents a capacity for optimum or successful achievement for each 
organism within the framework of its physical environment and its inher- 
ent endowment. On this assumption, the folk culture as compared to civili- 
zation is always self-perpetuating and enduring, having within its own 
power the capacity not only to reproduce, but to evolve into different 
stages of development. Culture, then, is of the folk, while civilization is of 
the state. Culture is what Giddings called the composite society, capable of 
reproducing itself, while civilization is the constituent society, seeking arbi- 
trary, specialized ends of a limited nature. Culture is the supreme means 
for the development of society, while civilization represents an end in itself 
rather than a means to an end. 

Culture a cumulative heritage; civilization a cross section of societal achieve^ 
menu Culture represents a fundamental social process and societal 
means, whereas Civilization connotes social products and material technical 
ends. Again following the analogy of nature, culture represents growth, 
development, evolution, survival, whereas civilization represents material 
progress, achievement, revolution, and decline. Culture represents the 
people, democracy, humEUi striving and personal and individual opportu- 
nity, whereas civilization connotes more of the machine, the mass, and the 
class. Culture is youthful, ideological, informal, realistic, and is of the 
essence of the spirit and soul of mankind, whereas civilization tends toward 
the intellectual, the organized, the technological, and utopian, the mechani- 
C2il. Culture grows from the bottom up, whereas civilization is superim- 
posed. Culture represents the broader, societal determinism, whereas 
civilization reflects the technical determinism. In terms of the areal society 
and of the time levels, culture represents the community, the rural and 
agrarian basic background, the primary groups, as opposed to civilization, 
which focuses upon urban attainments, the industrial order, secondary 
groups and megalopolit2in patterns of the nation and of the empire. In still 
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Other comparative terms, culture is organic, reproductive, reinforcing as 
compared to civilization, which is functional, stressing production and 
exhaustion. Culture represents the optimum quality value as compared to 
civilization, which reflects the maximum in quantity and money and in 
power. Culture if measured in the time levels and culture stages, tends to 
be moral, purposive, highly motivated, whereas civilization is scientifically 
technical, specialized, highly stimulated. Finally, in general, culture is a 
cumulative heritage, applicable to all stages of societal evolution, whereas 
civilization represents a cross section of advanced progress. 

Sociologists and ivriters characterize civilization. How most of these 
characterizations of civilization may be found in the work of earlier sociol- 
ogists and later writers may be seen from an examination of Special and 
General Readings in The Library and Workshop. However, we shall illus- 
trate some of the characterizations of civilization by a few samplings. 
We begin with the last, first, namely, the artificial character of civilization. 
Lester F. Ward, for instance, observes that what we call civilization “is 
due almost exclusively to the increased proportion of the artificial over the 
natural objects in contact with man.’’ Indeed, he makes this proportion of 
the artificial over the natural a measure of civilization, which he defines as 
“the artificial adjustment of natural objects in such a manner that the 
natural forces will thereby produce results advantageous to man.” Ward 
went so far as to imply that the artificial is superior to the natural. William 
Graham Sumner points out that the adjustment of society, which we call 
civilization, is a much more complex aggregation than the culture that 
went before. With reference to the influence of civilization upon earlier 
cultures, he calls attention to the fact that the virtues and arts of civiliza- 
tion are almost as disastrous to the uncivilized as are the vices of civiliza- 
tion. He thinks it is really a great tragedy of civilization that the contact 
of the lower with the higher is disastrous to the lower. We have already 
pointed out how this was true in the case of the American Indian, and the 
record of civilization in its impact upon primitive peoples has been con- 
sistently so. There are other characterizations of civilization as artificial. 
Clive Bell says: “Civilization is artificial. Civilized man is made, not born: 
he is artificial; he is unnatural.” In much the same way, George A. Dorsey 
in Man^s Own Show: Civilization speaks of civilization as “an extranatural 
super-organic, artificial burden.” 

Civilization is urban. Perhaps the most common characterization of 
civilization is that of maturity in urbanism. In Chapter i on the rise of the 
city, the urban character of modem civilization is discussed in more detail. 
At this point only a few contributions to the vast body of opinion on urban 
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living are necessary. Howard B. Woolston in Metropolis calls attention to 
the fact that cities are the focal points of our civilization, in which are con- 
centrated the forces that control modem life. Carol Aronovici, who has 
specialized in the study of the modem city, points out that ‘‘Civilization is 
inseparable from urban living. Without cities civilization is inconceivable.” 
So much is this tme that he goes so far as to insist that only when the whole 
of this country becomes entirely urban shall we have achieved full civiliza- 
tion. Earl E. Muntz, in Urban Sociology^ senses the trend of modem civiliza- 
tion when he points out that the crowding of human beings into a limited 
space calls for new mores and customs in response “to the need of this 
more highly artificialized environment of which the modem city is the 
extreme type,” which is similar to Spengler’s noted dictum that in the 
place of a world there is a city which is enriched while the rest dries up. 
Muntz remarks that “in the civilized world of today culture is constantly 
becoming more and more city-dominated.” Adna Ferrin Weber, in his 
monumental study of The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century^ points 
out that all the social forces which go to make up civilization are the 
phenomena of the great cities like Memphis, Thebes, Nineveh, and Baby- 
lon: “Indeed, in classic antiquity, the identification of city and civilization 
becomes complete.” He calls attention to the fact that both civilization and 
city originate from the Latin word civis, Frederic C. Howe, in The Modern 
City and Its Problems^ concludes that the city, has always been the center of 
civilization. “Civilization does not exist among a nomad people,” he writes. 

Civilization is state society. An interesting appraisal of civilization 
centering around the state is that of John Storck in Man and Civilization: 
“Civilization is a form of culture characterized by a sedentary p>opulation 
grouped around the state as the central institution.” At the present time, 
he thinks Western civilization could be designated by seven main chacter- 
istics, namely, natural science, mechanical invention, the national state, 
the historical attitude, mass education, democracy, and individualism. 
Another similar viewpoint is that of Carl J. Warden, who says, in The 
Emergence of Human Culture^ that a civilization supposes the existence of a 
centralized political state. Franklin H. Giddings, as mentioned in Chapter 
14, pointed out how the first stages of civilization are reflected in the term 
civis^ and said that the rise of civilization began with the transition from the 
ethnic to the civil at the point where the functions of sovereignty, commerce, 
labor, defense, and organization transcend those of folk society. The dis- 
tinctions between civilization and culture are vividly emphasized by Spen- 
gler, who held that every culture has its own civilization, the civilization 
being the inevitable destiny of the culture; this conception is in line with 
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the previous appraisal of culture as reproductive, growing, living, and 
dynamic as opposed to civilization as artificial. Spengler points out that 
when once the aim of culture, whether a specific culture or a general 
culture, has been attained, the culture suddenly hardens; it mortifies, dies, 
and becomes civilization. 

Civilization is technological. We have already called attention to 
the fact that the technieways characterize modem civilization more than 
the folkways and the mores, which is another way of saying that civili- 
zation is technological. This technology comprises not only machines, 
science, invention, but also organization, administration, management. 
This technology, therefore, includes social technology as involved in the 
products and organizations which have grown up through the Industrial 
Revolution. The new reach of science and technology as measured in their 
application to modern society through the use of invested capital is practi- 
cally synonymous with civilization itself. In Section vi, we test this further 
by examining the impact of such technology upon the individual and his 
institutions and by an analysis of the social problems which arise from tech- 
nological progress. 

TTie individual and civilization. In Chapter 23, the relation of the 
individual to all of society is discussed. It is sufficient to say here that the 
role of the individual is distinctively different in the modem urban, tech- 
nological civilization from what it is in early evolving cultures. Contrary 
to what is sometimes assumed, the role of the individual in the modem 
world is more important, not less important, than formerly, and in many 
ways an individual, through means of minority control, communication, 
and technology, may exert a greater influence on total society than ever 
before. Perhaps sociology has not given enough study to this important 
phase of understanding society. 

Civilization is intellectual. In Chapters 1 6 and 34 some of the ways by 
which special groups separate themselves from the rest of society are dis- 
cussed. Perhaps the most dynamic of all the aristocracies is that of the in- 
tellectuals, who sometimes become so specialized in their own limited 
fields and so far removed from reality and the people that intellectualism 
in this sense may well be said to be the most potent of all the attributes of 
civilization. This appears to be an amazing conclusion and it calls for 
definite evidence. Another way of stating the case is, by way of analogy, to 
say that some of the most active of ail the elements of civilization are spe- 
cialization and intensification of interests and of the scientific and human- 
istic culture that tend toward what may be called, in an exaggerated sense, 
intellectual totalitarianism. The quality of the mind that pushes toward 
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perfection, toward higher standards of living, when overconcentrated on 
a single objective or isolated ways and means of attaining an end, con- 
tributes toward intellectualism. 

In the case of individual intellectualism or perhaps scientific humanism 
the situation is similar to that described by William James concerning the 
institutions. Most institutions, he thought, by the nature of their technical 
and professional administration, end by becoming obstacles to the purposes 
for which they were founded. An individual may use his wealth to endow 
institutions of public welfare but, when profits become an end, through 
ruthless exploitation of resources and men, the situation develops into the 
opposite of service to humanity. So, an individual may seek election be- 
cause he feels he has something to contribute to democratic government, 
but, when elected, if his lust for power becomes supreme, his usefulness to 
society is ended. So also, when an exclusive cult of scientific humanism or 
of technocracy tends to impose upon society an artificial measure of science 
or mechanized standard of living or the ‘^rule of the gadgets’’ of the super- 
technological society, civilization is again symbolized in terms of artificial 
demands that become superficial as well. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

The sociologist is not interested here in the question of which type' of 
artificial demand may be more modern, aesthetic, comfortable, “civilized” 
— or even which is “better” or “worse” as a mode of advanced personal 
living. He is interested primarily in the societal values which are measured 
in terms of the surviving, growing society. There are innumerable illustra- 
tions of what is meant by these attributes of civilization. Samplings may well 
be selected from American culture, from the culture of pre-Hitler and Hitler 
Germany, or from the culture of Paris or Vienna, or the way places of spe- 
cialized culture. There was, for instance, a notable company of American 
literati who, so tired of the life of the United States and so impatient of its 
crude folk culture as not only to sell it down the river but to discard it for 
their own society on the banks of a beautiful river in Europe. Now in terms 
of culture and civilization, the main question is one which asks what they 
contributed to society, either to the French culture or as a disillusioned 
company slipping back to an American culture whose new meaning was 
already being foreshadowed long before World War ii, as something much 
more dynamic and vital than a decayed European culture. Franz Alexander 
in Our Age of Unreason diagnoses much of American society’s maladjustment 
as resulting from the conflict between early frontier society and the new 
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rationalizations. Oliver L. Reiser in The Promise of Scientific Humanism dis- 
cusses the credo of a faith in the exclusive potentiality of man’s intelligence. 
This is in contrast to the assumptions that man cannot live by intellect alone, 
as reflected in the earlier American classical writers — Whitman, Whittier, 
Emerson. 

So, too, a society whose leaders at the Capital of the nation frankly and 
openly ridicule the institutions and ways of the people under the guise of 
liberalism reflects a new individualism as marked as the early American 
rugged individualism. So long as the great mass of people swear allegiance 
to their institutions of the family and church and work, such leaders typify 
a leadership destructive of that society. These illustrations are not examples 
of moral issues as to the right or wrong of individual behavior or what for 
the individual may be most aesthetic, advanced, or “emancipated,” but 
they are measures of what happens to society when certain things are 
done. They are preview questions concerning what civilization does to 
human society. 

Intellectualism and scientific humanism characterized. The premises of 
what may be called intellectual determinism are well documented in the 
United States. There are two main viewpoints: one in which humanism or 
pure intellectualism is seen as the best way on in modern society, and the 
other in which the limitations of pure intellectualism are appraised as one 
of the chief hazards of civilization. Representative of the first is the verdict 
of John U. Ncf in The United States and Civilization who features “trained 
authority” as a key value. This “can be obtained only by giving the wisest, 
the best endowed, the best trained, and the most disinterested philosophers, 
theologians, writers and artists a prestige and power of leadership that our 
American civilization would now make it difficult for such persons to obtain 
even if they existed.” In the same vein was the urgent appeal of one of 
America’s foremost humanists in the 1920’s to the president of a great 
university. What this humanist begged was that this particular university 
stand as the bulwark against the encroachment upon its curriculum of the 
social sciences and of coeducation which was so detrimental to the higher 
cultures and education as reflected in that university. Representative of the 
critical school of thought is the verdict of Oscar Coghill that the intelli- 
gentsia have been “contemptuous of the struggling, troubled democracy.” 
His verdict was that “the intelligentsia — all types and kinds — lived too 
much out of the world to instruct the world in much of anything. Just as 
German scholarship did nothing to save Germany, so our intelligentsia 
have done nothing for us.” So, too, Ralph Turner in America in Civilization 
gives a challenging warning against the “intellectual aristocracy” who hold 
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that only the “intelligent” should be allowed to vote. Others point out the 
fallacy of these premises as demonstrated in Greece, in Rome, in Spain, 
in Germany, and in France. 

Hitler^ s Germany was reaping the whirlwind of science and intellectualism. 
Destruction of European culture can not be attributed entirely to softness 
and corruption, as is often argued, but also to a high peak of artificial, 
technological civilization. For consider the German science and intellectual 
philosophy which increasingly concentrated on the ruthlessness of science 
and nature and the moral quality of Hitler’s translation of all this into a new 
civilization which was clearly the product of science, technology, and su- 
perrace humanism. The intellectuals who paved the way for the Hitlers 
and Himmlers, the scholars who dried up the classics, the industrial leaders 
and financiers who threw in their vast resources, the scientists who pros- 
tituted science for specialized political ends, the philosophers who de- 
stroyed the folk spirit, the geopoliticians whose planning would have ex- 
ploited world resources, and the Junkers who made use of all of these — 
all were the forerunners of the Nazi civilization that destroyed German 
society. 

American and European civilization again. Once again, when we under- 

take to test the premises of the rise of a folk culture and its expansion into 
civilization, the American society as found in the history of the United 
States provides an excellent laboratory. For, as we have pointed out many 
times, the frontier culture from its beginnings in the seaboard states through 
its ramifications into the Northwest, the Southwest, and the Far West, 
affords case study for the transition from culture to civilization. In this 
society, which began with the culture of the American Indian and continued 
through the extension of the frontier, and, in the last part of the nineteenth 
century, the development of cities and industries and great individual 
fortunes, together with a phenomenal increase in science, education, and 
art, may well be found an excellent field for the understanding of human 
society. 



The Library and Workshop 


Definitions and Examples 

Our assumption that civilization is different from culture makes it im- 
portant to define and illustrate certain of the characteristics of civilization. 
We have already defined science and technology. We may define urbaniza- 
tion primarily as the process of the concentration of population in areas of 
residence and work. Centralization connotes the concentration of people 
and wealth. Power is defined in terms of the trend toward control and the 
capacity through politics and economics to dominate. Totalitarianism im- 
plies the control of all major institutions and activities by one political 
group. The totalitarian state is defined as the superstate, or a single institu- 
tion assuming the proportions of total society. The three forms of the state 
commonly utilized to illustrate totalitarianism have been fascism, nazism, 
and communism, although communism and fascism have also become 
bitterly antagonistic and disparate concepts and practices. 

Industrialization and mechanization are concepts associated with the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which has transformed the face of nature and the life of 
the whole world; which was in many ways the beginning of modern civili- 
zation; and of which the genesis was contemporary with Marx, Darwin, 
and Wagner. Intellectualism and scientific humanism are used co-ordinately as 
indicating a society dominated by ideologies and the play of minds together 
with the resulting tendency toward the dictatorship of the intellectuals. 
Scientific humanism is defined by Oliver L. Reiser on page 2 1 of The Promise 
of Scientific Humanism as “the doctrine that men, through the use of intelli- 
gence, directing the institutions of democratic government, can create for 
themselves, without aid from supernatural powers, a rational civilization 
in which each person enjoys economic security, and finds cultural outlets 
for whatever normal human capacities and creative energies he possesses.” 
Scientific humanism is manifestly a trait of civilization in an advanced 
stage of culture. Manifestly, also, social control is not possible through intel- 
lectual processes and ideologies because the essence of intellectual quality 
is in individual variations, while ideologies are too numerous and conflict- 
ing to attain unity. And even if this were not true, there is no mass or social 
intellect which could rationalize action for whole groups, even though men 
are highly motivated by ideologies. 

Other forms of humanism are literary humanism, and classical or scho- 
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lastic humanism, which makes classical learning the basis of education. 
These have been expressed in the “school” of humanism in literature and 
in the curriculum of the humanities in liberal education. Intellectuedism has 
been manifest in the assumption that intelligence is all or nearly all of man. 
Intelligentsia is used in this text to refer to self-assumed teachers and leaders 
of society who posit pure intellectualism as the guiding force in society. 
They are characterized as “intellectual isolationists” and their order as 
“intellectual totalitarianism.” They are represented as being supercilious 
of the common man and the folk and as fomenting pessimism and cynicism. 

We have defined the technicways as behavior traits of technological civili- 
zation. One of the most realistic illustrations of the technicways was the 
utilization of the atomic bomb in the final days of World War ii in Japan. 
There were nowhere any folkways and mores among the people that did 
not feel that the ruthless slaughter of innocent children, women, and elders, 
and the unspeakable destruction of life and property was wrong, unchristian 
and indefensible except on the basis of necessity to end the war and to have 
as many as possible of the allied fighting forces survive. Yet, practically 
everywhere men justified the use and threatened use of atomic bombs. 
Everywhere men know the atomic bomb is capable of the destruction of 
civilization but men have not covenanted together to stop its production. 
Another illustration of the power of the technicways might be illustrated 
from the fact that men everywhere know that the sale at low costs of simply 
projected automobiles that have a capacity of a hundred to two hundred 
miles per hour will result in deaths greater than in earlier ordinary wars; 
men everywhere know that such vehicles are not necessary or to the best 
advantage of a rich culture, yet nowhere is the quantity production of such 
cars forbidden. The answer here is, of course, the development of the social 
technicways of arrangement and control to protect society from the naturad 
technicways of science, technology, and power. 

Assignments and Questions 

I. In the light of what has happened to Europe’s culture, criticize this verdict 
of Lewis Mumford’s: “Concentrated upon war, the metropolitan regime 
opposes these domestic and civic functions: it subordinates life to organ- 
ized destruction, and it must therefore regiment, limit, and constrict every 
exhibition of real life and culture. Result: the paralysis of all the higher 
activities of society: truth shorn or defaced to fit the needs of propaganda: 
the organs of co-operation stiffened into a refiex system of obedience: 
the order of the drill sergeant and the bureaucrat. Such a regime may 
reach unheard-of heights in external co-ordination and discipline, and 
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those who endure it may make superb soldiers and juicy cannon fodder; 
but it is for the same reason deeply antagonistic to every valuable man- 
ifestation of life.” (See The Culture of Cities, pages 278, 250-256.) 

2. Criticize Clive Bell’s discussion as given on pages 191 and 209-21 1 of his 
Civilization: “Civilization is artificial. Civilized man is made, not born: 
he is artificial; he is unnatural. So long as man remains natural and follows 
instinct he will not go far towards civilization. Civilization requires exists 
ence of a leisured class; and a leisured class requires existence of lower 
classes.” 

3. Chapter ii of the Beards’ The American Spirit is entitled “Civilization — : 
Center of Interest.” What are the four broad uses of the word civilization 

“when they [the uses] carried any discernible meaning at all”? 

4. Make a more detailed list of definitions of civilization than is given in 
this and the previous chapter. 

5. Criticize Spengler’s characterization of civilization. If it is so apparently 
accurate, why is his theory not considered “scientific”? 

6. What do the authors mean in such titles as Civilization and Its Discontents, 
The Law of Civilization and Decay, The Tragedies of Progress, Man and Society 
in Calamity? 

7. Discuss “the belief in inevitably impending disaster to civilization” in the 
theory of “civilization cycles” or “rhythmic pulsations in culture, which 
are assumed to be beyond huhian control.” See Hornell Hart’s Technique 
of Social Progress, pages 89, and 438-448. 

8. What situations in modern society appear similar to that of the “seven great 
civilizations” at their crest? What situations and circumstances seem 
different? 

9. F. H. Giddings’ last book on sociology was entitled Civilization and Society. 
What justification is there for the title? 

10. Criticize the five attributes of civilization as given in this and the previous 
chapter. 

11. Two of the greatest changes in the wake of civilization are the status of 
woman and urbanism. Both of these reflect measurable social progress. Why, 
then, could civilization be said to be dangerous to society? 

12. What would be the differences between “the urbanization of rural life” 
and “the ruralization of city life”? 

1 3. What is meant by “the reintegration of rural culdi^ in American civiliza- 
tion?” • " 

14. If it is agreed that the present civilization of science and technology is 
often destructive of human culture and society, why is it that nearly all 
of the intellectuals believe that society should be still more civilized? 
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Reconcile the use of culture and civilization as synonymous — as in the 
writings of the Beards or of Giddings or Ward. 

16. Examine the viewpoints of some of the earlier American sociologists on 
civilization. William Graham Sumner in Folkways^ pages 48, iii, 3127, 
498-499, and in The Science of Society^ pages 46, 47, 48, 218-219. Lester F. 
Ward in Pure Sociology^ pages 16, 18, 20, 40, 260, 346, 443, 532. Franklin H. 
Giddings in The Elements of Sociology^ page 288, and in The Responsible 
State, pages 95, 96, 98. Albion W. Small in General Sociology, pages 248, 
33h 333 . 344 . 345 . 358 . 374 - 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, pages 1 18- 
1 24. A differentiation between culture and civilization given in terms of time and 
the structural development of material and psychic cultural complexes. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter xx. Social integration the important 
cultural process in evaluating the w.ealth and the tragedies of civilization. How 
great a degree of cultural integration is necessary for survival and progress. 

Lowie, Robert H. : An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, chapter xviii. Primitive 
knowledge and science as the basis for the development of modern civilization. 
A comparison of primitive and modern-day science and something of the earlier 
group cultures that achieved a high degree of civilization. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, pages 283-299, 369-371. Theories of 
Spengler, Toynbee, and Geddes concerning the development of civilization. 
A characterization of the final stages of cultural growth and the possibilities for 
strengthening the social organism. The great task of modern civilization is in 
finding a basis for mutual co-op)cration in the erection of a social order that will 
have survival value. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, chapter n. The agents of mechanization 
also the agents used in the building of Western civilization. The machine civiliza- 
tion traced from birth to blossom to decay. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapters iv, and xxviii. Science 
and technology in the growth of American culture into civilization. The power and 
the problems of the artificial way of life in urban civilization. American dilemma 
and promise to be found in present-day cultural growth. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff. Meyer F.: Sociology, pages 6-7, 42-45, 1 17-129. 
Civilization the late stages of cultural development, and the superorganic phases 
of social organizational structure. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, chapter 9. See also pages 527-528. 
Civilization the city-concentration of culture, that stage of cultural growth which 
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is highly organized and artificialized. The origin of civilization in terms of ancient 
and modern civilization centers. The rise and the decay of civilizations but the 
perpetuity of all culture. 

Spcngler, Oswald: Th Decline of the fVest, pages 21, 31-32, 104-107, 353-354, 358. 
Civilization the organic-logical sequel or finale in the growth of each and every 
culture. It is the inevitable destiny of a culture to reach a stage of civilization which 
will be the final expression of its own particular excellencies and weaknesses. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways, pages 5“€, 14, 26-27, 34-36, 48, 78, 86-88, 
99-110, 192, 205-208, 609-611, 630-635, 639. The strain of improvement and 
consistency upon the folkway patterns which are forever being modified or nullified 
for adaptation purposes. Mores of advancing civilizations contrasted with those 
of declining group cultures. The civilizing mission of ethnocentric peoples. 

General Readings from the Library 

Adams, Brooks, The Law of Civilization and Decay; Adams, James Truslow, The 
American; Alexander, Franz, Our Age of Unreason; Beard, Charles A., Toward 
Civilization; Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R., The American Spirit; Bell, 
Clive, Civilization; Brooks, Collin, Our Present Discontents; Burlingame, Roger, 
The March of the Iron Men; Coghill, Oscar, Intellectual America; Dorsey, George A., 
MarCs Own Show: Civilization; Drinkwater, John, This Troubled World; Freud, 
Sigmund, Civilization and Its Discontents (tr. by Joan Riviere); Giddings, Frank- 
lin H., Civilization and Society; Lombroso, Gina, The Tragedies of Progress; Lowie, 
Robert H., Are We Civilized?; Mumford, Lewis, The Condition of Man, also The 
Culture of Cities and Technics and Civilization; Nef, John U., The United States and 
Civilization, chapter v; Nettels, Curtis P., The Roots of American Civilization: Nichols, 
Beverly, Cry Havoc; Ortega y Gasset, Jose, Revolt of the Masses; Sorokin; Pitirim A., 
Man and Society in Calamity; Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West; Storck, 
John, Man and Civilization; Turner, Ralph, America in Civilization; Ward, Lester F., 
Psychic Factors of Civilization; Wright, Quincy, A Study of War, 2 vols. 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1. Discuss the organization and purposes of Air Affairs, Inc., 1829 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., as a product of civilization. 

2. Make an analysis of the purposes of the hundreds of social agencies in 
New York City; the same for C.hicago’s agencies. List and classify the 
public and private social agencies in your home community. 

3. Make some sort of classification of the national and international organ- 
izations and agencies cited in the Social Work Tear Book. (Use the latest 
edition available.) 
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4. What are the principal national organizations in the United States devoted 
to industrial development? (a) such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers; (b) such as those devoted to special industries. 

5. Make a special report on the educational publications of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

6. Discuss the rival labor organizations (A.F.L. and C.I.O.) as symbolic of 
the civilization of a highly industrialized society. 

7. What is the National Municipal League? 

8. What is the American Civil Liberties Union? 

9. Describe the organization of newspaper syndicates; moving picture 
syndicates; radio networks. 

10. Report on chain newspapers; on the ownership and policies of such groups 
of periodicals as Time^ Life, and Fortune, 

II- Report on the Federal regulatory and service agencies that were estab- 
lished in the 1930’s; the agencies that were formed to carry on the war in 
the 1940’s, excepting the military service. 



The Rise and Development of the State 


In the beginning of civilijzation ims the state. We continue our study 
of the framework of civilization by re-emphasizing the fact that the origin 
and nature of civilization are deeply rooted in the rise and development of 
the state. In earlier chapters,. it was pointed out that in the ancient cultures 
which came to be designated as great civilizations, the climax of achieve- 
ment and the definitive measure of their civilization were always contem- 
porary with, on the one hand, the rise and the development of urban life 
and, on the other, the dominance of political power. As indicated before, 
the very origin of the term civilization can be found in the designation of 
“civil” society as opposed to the ethnic or kinship commvmity group. Civis^ 
the citizen, civitas, the state, were the functional as well as the etymological 
roots of civilization. 

In our attempt to understand society through the medium of a single 
book, it is often necessary to repeat certain elemental statements, even as 
in mathematics or chemistry certain formulas are constantly repeated. 
Among these elements are culture, civilization, the folk, the folk-regional 
society. At this point, it is important to repeat the general procedure in 
our study, which is to seek the beginnings of generic human society in the 
natural folk-regional society and to trace its gradual extension through the 
levels of time, culture, and geography into the later civilization of the state. 
The state resulted from the real needs of the folk society; later the state was 
often to supplement the folk society, and in some social theories the state 
approximates society itself. So far as is known, there have been no great 
civilizations which have not followed this general evolutionary procedure. 
Since the highest achievements of man have been characterized as civili- 
zation, or a civilized world, the sociologist in undertaking the scientific 
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Study of society must explore modem civilization as well as review the 
historical and cultural backgrounds of earlier society. The sociologist either 
uses the present as a starting point and checks backward, or starts with the 
earlier primitive society and approaches modem civilization, in order that 
he may find the elemental factors and the definitive margins of siuvival 
for human society. 

The role of the state in early culture and late civilizjation. We have, there- 

fore, two special objectives in this chapter: One objective is to point out 
something of the origin and nature of the state «is the first level of civilized 
society in contrast to the previous ethnic-folk culture level of society. The 
other objective is to point out again that through expansion and domincmce 
of the modern state (and the totalitarian state), civilization has been carried 
to its maximum urban and technological development. The folk culture 
and the folk society of earlier stages can be contrasted with the state society 
of later periods; the total culture can be contrasted with the advanced 
cross section of culture known as civilization. On the assumption that 
civilization does represent the highest achievement of human culture and 
is the end product of total cultural development, civilization becomes a 
substitute for the process of human cultme. It represents the end of the 
long cultural road upward. Another premise is that civilization as the final 
product of culture not only automatically takes the place of the dynamic 
natural culture of peoples, but as it seeks primarily its own ends of material, 
technical, artistic, and scientific attainment, tends to destroy the natural 
society from which these qualities of culture may be continuously produced. 
These are not problems of what is good or bad, better or worse, but apprais- 
als of “what happens or is likely to happen” under the dominance of 
civilization, and a challenge to society to ascertain what it is that it wants 
for future realization. 

The state as toted society destroys the other institutions. A similar ques- 
tion might be raised concerning the state as the .sole institution which 
has developed into the supertype of modem civilization under the domi- 
nance of science, technology, intellectualism, and power. That is, in so 
far as the state becomes the supreme end of all societal effort and organ- 
ization, as opposed to the state as an institution for serving human society, 
it automatically transcends the other institutions. The democratic society 
is of, for, and by all the institutions rather than one institution, the state. 
That is, the very nature of democracy is reflected in die many-sided service 
which the institutions perform. The home and family are necessary for that 
organic democracy which gives the child 2uid the woman freedom in the 
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growing-up processes and in representative living tt^ether. Religious firee- 
dom, educatiomil freedom, industriad freedom, social freedom are typified 
by the church, the school, the community. So, too, these institutions of 
democracy reflect the many-sided nature of the individu2il — the need for 
affection and companionship, for religion and education, for work and play. 
The state became the strong institution of modern times to serve all these 
and not to destroy them. 

Four ways of isolation from and dominance over the people. In the cul- 
tural evolution from the folk to civilization, there are several means 
whereby leaders and rulers have separated themselves too far from the real- 
ism of the people. All of these ways are the processes which contribute to the 
commonly accepted definitions of civilization. Each process moves toward 
and focuses upon specialized ends which often become detrimental to the 
development of the folk or society. Each of the processes may be character- 
ized by a sovereign group which is specialized and artificial, and so, far 
distant from the people. Since each of these patterns of rulership may 
absorb the state or government, they need to be clearly understood. 
(See also Chapter 34.) 

Rule by birth. One is the aristocracy of blood and special privilege, 
which as a pattern offers am extraordinarily rich field of study. The concepts 
of the divine right of kings and the power and privilege of blood aristocracy 
form a continuing line in the long road of history. In later societies, the 
influence of blood aristocracy with its concomitant search for l^isiure, 
luxury, and dominance is almost universally one of decadence. The rule of 
royal families or the special influence which first families exercise upon 
government illustrate the power of this group on the state. 

Rule by wealth. A similar process, closely allied to the first, is the 
aristocracy of wealth, in which a small number of individuals acquire control 
over much of a country’s wejilth. So powerful does wealth become that the 
term corpocracy is sometimes used to denote the nature of this ruling class; 
many students feel that the chief issue of present society is whether “busi- 
ness” or government shall rule. This is the realm of what is often called 
invisible government, of the influence of pressure groups through lobbying 
and propaganda. This process, however, goes further. In its artificiality 
and distance from the reality of the people is found not only the basis for 
decay in individuals, families, and nations, but the inherent basis of many 
of the problems of modem society. 

Rule by government. There is also a third way in which leaders and 
rulers lose contact with the people and reality. This is through that special- 
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ized, governmental control sometimes described as bureaucracy. That is, 
when government assumes a form of control by which the few are able to 
perpetuate their own political party in service. 

Rule by ^Hntellectuals.^^ The fourth level of “aristocracy” in this 
organic evolutional sense is that of a group of intellectuals. In many ways 
this level comprehends the other three in the sense that as each class be- 
comes isolated and self-united, whether in the aristocracy of blood or wealth 
or politics, the modes of intellectual thought and action assume the same 
general exclusive attitude. It seems quite likely that Darwin, Marx, and 
Wagner were three great forerunners of the intellectuals who had such 
profound influence upon society. This fourth class is, therefore, perhaps 
the most dynamic and influential in modern society. It is this group that 
assumes the direction of the culture of the people. They know better than 
the people what is “good for them.” In all cultures, it is this group which has 
set the goal of civilization as the highest achievement. 

The important question is^ what happens to society? Here again, the 
problem is not one of evaluating which form of rule is more desirable. It 
is the persistent problem of what happens to society and to the culture of 
the people under the dominance of any class. It must be repeated again 
and again that sociology is not primarily interested in estimating what is 
good or bad in the moralistic sense, since nearly always the founders 
of all aristocracies are “good” people, seeking mastery over environ- 
ment in order to promote human progress. It is what results ultimately 
from their actions that counts. And it is the evolutionary process and 
the end products of civilization that are being studied in order to under- 
stand society. 

Natural rights. The general premises concerning the rise of the state 
which we have just discussed are consistent with the procedures through 
which we trace the development of all societies. That is, even though the 
state represents the beginning of civilization in the sense that it is organi- 
zational and civil as opposed to informal and ethnic, the foundations of 
the state were all based upon the natural folkways which were basic to 
survival. That is, there were certain needs of the individual and the group 
which had to be met. These were natural needs, and the form of organiza- 
tion, the state, was evolved to meet these needs. As Giddings pointed out, 
these claims and liberties of the individual were not merely right, but they 
were “rights.” “In a word, they were natural rights, not instituted, not 
invented, but produced of an unconscious growth and inheritance. Collec- 
tively, they were the stuff or content of natural justice.” They were the 
things that held men together long before political organization came into 
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being and were the moral foundations of the state which must adapt itself 
to them if it is to survive. 

Sociology studies the origin of the state. All of this is important to the 
sociologist, who attempts to understand society through the study of the 
rise of the state. Since many students have considered the state and society 
synonymous and since in the totalitarian philosophy the state is the final 
flowering of a society and is in reality society itself, the development of 
the state provides an excellent approach to the understanding of modem 
society. This means that the sociologist will examine the theories of the 
origin of the state, utilizing them as materials for the study of society with- 
out necessarily accepting any of them as the supreme or one-way pattern 
of societal evolution. These theories of the state are important not only in 
understanding the history of society, but as examples of political and social 
theory, since some of the great social theorists, Plato and Aristotle, for 
instance, have made political organization and the state the focus of social 
theory. Plato and Aristotle are cited here as illustrations of a long line of 
political philosophers who have influenced sociology. 

Plato and Aristotle on the rise of the state. Plato’s philosophy con- 
formed to the premise that the first stage of man’s development was the 
natural folk society. He even went so far as to say that the most perfect 
period of human existence was that which existed just before the emergence 
of civil society. This was, in substance, the patriarchal, ethnic group, the 
congregation of shepherds and farmers. Since each of these groups had its 
own folkways and customs, it was necessary for a selected body of leaders 
to choose the best of them to recommend them to the chiefs for the guidance 
of the several tribes. From this point on, these groups or tribes setded and 
remained in one place, such places became villages, and developed a system 
of organization, which became government. When several of these villages 
agreed to become a confederation, the evolution of the state was complete. 
So law and order, organization and obedience, commerce and industry, 
transcend the folkways of tribe and kinship. 

Aristotle in his theory of the rise of the state also throws considerable 
light on some of the premises of cultural evolution. In previous chapters, 
it has been reiterated that the state grew up from natural needs, from a 
basis of natural human society. Aristotle believed that the first essential 
for the perpetuation of society was a union of the sexes; the primary pur- 
pose of the state was to maintain society through the happy union of the 
sexes (which also is necessary, he pointed out, for a similar harmonious 
union between master and slave). From these harmonious unions there 
grew the family and the household, and then groups of these became 
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villages, which became the basis of the state. That is, first the family, second 
the village, and then the state — the highest form of society to develop 
from a natural origin in meeting physical necessities, into an organization 
which contributes to man’s total development. Thus, Aristotle makes the 
state the supreme institution of society, the end result of the development 
of social man, man’s social nature being his distinctive trait. 

The state arose from needs. From the viewpoint of the sociologist, there 
are a number of ideas of the elemental needs or forces on which the state is 
based. One is the natural need to conserve and integrate the wisdom of the 
folk under new and complicated circumstsinces, and to continue societal 
development. Another is that all individuals and societies are endowed with 
certain natural rights. Still another is that the supreme objective of the 
state is human welfare or the wise development of society. The state was the 
outcome of natural cultural evolution, in which various institutional forms 
and organizations were brought to the service of human society. Early 
contracts and compacts became laws and stateways. This, however, was 
the nature of the state, which transcended through its sovereignty other 
forms of control: it was the first institution which could direct and control 
all institutions and society itself. 

The purpose of the state is to serve the individual citizen. The relation of 
the state to the individual has still a most important role. In the sense in 
which crisis and conflict are embodied in the terms of two conflicting 
philosophies, the role of the individual in the modem state may be said to 
be the supreme problem. That is, in the one philosophy the individual or 
the citizen is assumed to be the servant of the state, to be bred, utilized, 
and worked for the benefit of the state, in contradistinction to the 
other philosophy, which assumes that the state exists for the service of the 
individual. The student of sociology will inquire into each political system 
with a view to ascertaining under which type of government the individual 
will fare best, under which type those institutions will be maintained which 
will protect his rights, and under which type the continuity of human 
evolution through individual variation and opportunity will be guaranteed. 
It is in this sense that democracy as a philosophy, as a form of government, 
and as a societal arrangement assumes increasing sociological importance 
in that it is that type of government which places the people first and organ- 
ization second. 

The problems of the state in the modern world of civilization become 
multiplied in that there is inevitably a conflict between individuation and 
socialization. In so far as the power of the state becomes a superpower of 
defense and aggression, of the coercion of citizens beyond their natural 
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capacities in order to guarantee to them the fruits of conquest, the bigger 
share of world resources, the state becomes an end in itself. 

The state and American society. Throughout the development of 
American politics, the election issues of towns and counties and states and 
nation have been focused upon these fundamental principles: the natural 
rights for freedom and opportunity, the rights of the individual, special 
privilege to none — these are the principles that have been found necessary 
for American society to survive. Vox populi, vox dei — “the voice of the 
people [is] the voice of God” — is more than a demagogic appeal, since it 
is grounded in the facts of American welfare and cultural development. 
In so far as democracy conforms to the ideals of, by, and for all the people; 
all the states and regions; and all the institutions, American society is con- 
forming to the societal formula which tends to ensure cultural progress 
and survival. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . Define the state in terms of the forms of state, such as monarchy, oligarchy, 
theocracy, democracy. Distinguish between such historical forms as 
socialism and communism, fascism and nazism. 

2. Define nationalism, internationalism, regionalism, geopolitics. 

3. What are distinctions between the state and government? 

4. Why have the political scientists tended to reject the earlier concept that 
“sovereignty” was the essential feature of government? 

5. To what extent would the designation “United States of Europe” throw 
light on the historical meaning of “ the state?” 

6. Was the term “allied powers” in World War ii more accurate than “allied 
nations” or “United Nations”? 

7. What was Charles A. Beard’s premise in The Republic by which he charac- 
terizes America’s fundamental principles? 

8. What is the meaning of “states’ rights” in terms of the sovereignty of 
“the state ”? 

9. What is patriotism? 

10. What are some of the most recent trends in government in the modern 
world? 

11. Examine the viewpoints of certain of the earlier sociologists regarding 
the state. For example, Franklin H. Giddings in Inductive Sociology^ pages 
1 1 9, 210, in The Responsible State, pages ii, 13, 14, in Studies in the Theory 
of Human Society, page 276; William G. Sumner in The Science of Society, 
pages 5“22, 593, 696, 699, 700, 703, 708, 709; Albion W. Small in General 
Sociology, pages 228, 239, 240, 244, 249, 250, 280, 347; Lester F. Ward in 
Dynamic Sociology, pages 14, 213, 214, 217, 223, 229, 242. 

12. For certain theories about the rise of the state, see W. W. Willoughby, 
The Nature of the State, pages 26, 27, 33, 39, 40, 80, 81 ; Harry Elmer Barnes 
and Howard Becker, Social Thought from Lore to Science, pages 383, 385, 
398-400, 652-653, 7 1 2-7 1 3. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, page 134. 

See also chapter xxvii. The beginnings of political experience. Lowie’s theory 
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Questions and answers: what is the best ratio of centralized governmental participation 
in public works as between the Federal and State Governments? above: 37th annual mee’iting 
of the Governors’ Conference, July 1-4, 1945 at Mackinac Island, below: Barlett Dam, 
symbol of the new regional planning for resource development and use. 
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of the state. Five forms of political organization. Meaning, evolution, and func- 
tions of the state and government in group culture. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xiv. Main characteristics of the federa- 
tions of early tribal groups organized for defense or offense. The mental attitudes 
most suitable for building a strong state. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology^ pages 170, 194-196, 361, 376, 381, 
400-406. A denial that the idea of the state is valid either as a concept of the super- 
individual personality or as a frame of reference for studying individual or partic- 
ular group behavior. A mechanistic interpretation which holds the state to be 
little more than a symbol for behavior complexes or a mechanism for determining 
public p>olicy. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 364-366. Dual function of the modern 
state is power and service. Trends toward expansion of the service state and the 
critical problem of a spreading power state. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems^ chapter xix. The American demo- 
cratic state as a concept and as a reality with many shortcomings and yet great 
promise. The people of the United States in quest of the American cultural dream 
in an era of war, totalitarianism, and the suppression of minorities. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ chapters xviii and xx. 
Government as the expression of the simplest material cultures and of the ancient 
and modern state. The problems of representative government. Recent trends in 
the development of governmental functions in the United States. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters 21 and 22. The state 
defined as the associational aspect of government which as a social institution 
seeks to systematize, regulate, and give coherence to interinstitutional activity. 
Salient aspects of the development of government and its multiple functions. 
The various types of human association found within the governmental structure. 
Persistent problems of all government, particularly of democracy. 

Sumner, William Graham; Folkways^ pages 8, 15, 36, 48-58, 63-74, 75-88, 97-98, 
115-118, 144, 151-154, 162-169, 208, 230-246, 278-284, 382, 403, 470-478, 
503“5 o 8, 549-552. Custom the first form of human guidance and group control. 
Government as it integrates the mores of the group and expresses the group ethos. 
The basic function of all government is administering the mores for group welfare. 

Recent Social Trends^ pages 365-371, 847-850, 1230-1233, 1292-1307, 1264, 1317, 
* 375 “I 385 > i 397“H02, 1405-1411, 1419, 1473-1478, 1494. Education 
controlled by the states. The state in relation to labor. State systems of public 
welfare. Development of functions of state governments; study of trends toward 
state control. Study of state income, inheritance, estate, and sales taxes, and of 
state and local fiscal relations. Analysis of centralization within the states with 
the conclusion of a trend toward centralization upward in state and nation. New 




The Romance of Government in the United States Symbolized in their State Capitols 


ABOvnEt Virginians State House at Richmond, belowi North Carolina s Capitol at Raleigh. 
There are many other notable state capitols, as for example Utah’s capitol with its murals 
reflecting the winning of the West. See especially, The Book of the States, published by The 
Council of State Governments. 
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management in the states analyzed. Increasing tendency toward co-operation 
between Federal and state government administration and improvement of pro- 
cedures seen to transcend the extension of administrative powers to new fields. 
Recognition that industrial and social relations extend beyond the limits of states. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 


General Readings from the Library 

Beard, Charles A., The Republic; Berle, Adolf A., and Means, Gardiner G., 
The Modern Corporation and Private Property; Carr, Albert, Juggernaut: The Path of 
Dictatorship; Doman, Nicholas, The Coming Age of World Control; Fairgrieve, James, 
Geography and World Power; Giddings, Franklin H., The Responsible State; Galloway, 
CSreorge B., and associates. Planning for America; Keeton, George Williams, National 
Sovereignty and International Order; Lowie, Robert H., The Origin of the State; Lyon, 
Leverett, The National Recovery Administration; Maciver, Robert M., The Modern 
State; Pound, Roscoe, Mcllwain, Charles H., and Nichols, Roy F., Federalism as a 
Democratic Process; Spykman, Nicholas J., America^ s Strategy in World Politics; Strausz- 
Hup£, Robert, Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power; Strong, Sydney, The 
Rise of American Democracy; Vollmer, August, The Police and Modern Society; Wallas, 
Graham, Human Nature in Politics; Weigert, Hans W., Generals and Geographers, 


In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Describe the Council of State Governments. 

2. Describe the work of the Conference on International Organization held 
at San Francisco from April 25 to June 26, 1945. 

3. What are the premises of a United States of Europe? or a federated 
Europe? 

4. What is involved in the action program of Americans United for World 
Organization? 

5. What is the American League for a Free Palestine? 

6. Describe the work of the Governors’ Conference. 

7. What is The Book of the States? What are evidences of a revival of states^ 
rights in the annual Governors’ Conference? 

8. Catalogue the principal Federal government organizations devoted to 
‘‘social action.” 

9. Give a general analysis of the departments and agencies of the Federal 
government as listed and described in the United States Government Manual. 




The Widening Range of Governmental Services 

A key problem in modern civilization is always that of balance and equilibrium between 
individuation and socialization, between the folk and the state. This is illustrated in the 
United States as elsewhere, above: Variations in the states’ needs for Federal aid. below: 
By units compared with (above) ability to match. 
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10. What were the functions and authority of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration? 

1 1 . What is the Public Administration Clearing House? What agencies may be 
found at its address: 1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37? 

12. Some of the largest cities continue to lose population and taxable resources 
yet their burden of services either increases or does not decrease? What 
action is indicated? 

13. Discuss and group, as action agencies, the units of the Federal govern- 
ment as described in the tabulation provided by the Citizens National 
Committee, Inc., in their publication No. 333. 
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The Rise and Development of the City 


\^he city as civilization. Civilization is a specialized, advanced level 
of culture; and associated with this conception is the idea that cities and 
civilization are the same. The earliest civilizations, developed around the 
cities of Thebes, Memphis, Babylon, and Nineveh, and the later great 
achievements of civilization in Athens and Rome are mentioned in Chapter 
14. Athens was the civilization of Greece. Rome was the civilization of 
the Roman Empire. That “Paris is France” has been a popular verdict. 
What Paris saw, thought, and felt, all France saw, thought, and felt. And, 
to the European, New York is often America; more particularly New York 
is the East; Chicago the Midwest; San Francisco or Los Angeles the Far 
West. These cities have been focal points of American civilization, both in 
the sense that they have been regarded as great American achievements 
and in the sense that Europeans have interpreted them as symbols of 
American civilization. Yet, in later years discriminating European and 
American students have protested that the cities are not America; they 
may be civilization, but they are not all of America in the wide range of its 
folk regions. The American cities do, however, represent civilization in 
the sense that, in general, they can be said to influence American thinking, 
and in the sense that Spenglcr’s type of the world city represents the essence 
and immensity of the modern problems of civilization. In Spengler’s 
opinion, the inhabitants of the supercity are a new type of nomad, unstable 
in masses, parasitical in dwelling, mechanical, traditionless, religionless, 
clever in their intelligentsia, unfruitful, contemptuous of the countryman, 
in contrast to people in the folk region. The fruits of civilization can be 
reaped in the city only in so far as art, literature, leisure, industry, tech- 
nology, luxury, and convenience are the measures of attainment. 
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Let us summarize, from a number of treatises on urban sociology, some- 
thing of the evolution, structure, and characteristics of the city. The present 
summary is based largely on books by Oswald Spengler, Howard Wool- 
ston, Nels Anderson, E. C. Lindeman, Earl E. Muntz, Noel P. Gist, L. A. 
Halbert, Ernest W. Burgess, Niles Carpenter, R. D. McKenzie, and 
Lewis Mumford. 

What the city does to man and his society. We must repeat again and 
again that it is not the function of sociology to undertake to say which is 
better, urban or rural life, in the sense of ultimate values or specialized 
achievements. The sociologist knows that in urban society alone will man- 
kind find certain things and that if those things are desired, urban society 
will be the end. He knows that there will be a certain price to pay in terms 
of what may be had in rural life. So, too, the sociologist does not have to 
endorse Spengler’s concept of civilization in order to utilize it as a premise 
for study. Spengler’s belief that civilizations are the most external and arti- 
ficial states of which a species of developed humanity is capable, was in- 
tended to apply especially to the intellectual age and the stone-built 
petrifying world city. The student seeks both to understand and to evaluate 
the theories of Spengler and other doctrinaires. 

He will W2mt to check upon Lewis Mumford, who, in his notable The 
Culture ofCitieSy describes the urban inhabitant as one who lives “not in the 
real world, but in a shadow world projected around him at every moment 
by means of paper and celluloid: a world in which he is insulated by glass, 
rubber, cellophane, from the mortifications of living.” Here again, it is 
important for the sociologist to keep in mind that he is not evaluating the 
superiority or inferiority of the accomplishments of the city, but he is 
cataloguing those traits and influences which have such an effect upon the 
individual and upon the group. 

The civilized products of the city. It is important to note that the ulti- 

mate character of city civilization is found not in its beginnings, its original 
intentions for effective organization for human welfare, but in its super- 
technical and artificial development. In this development are to be found 
all the perversions and maladjustments which come inevitably from too 
much and too artificial organization. The very bigness of the metropolis 
and the massing of its millions of people reflect profoundly the fact that 
complexity of organization does not always contribute to effectiveness of 
co-operation and association. Here are some of the artificial and super- 
technical products of urban civilization: congestion of population, non- 
descript planning, hospitals and schools and churches on noisy and dusty 
streets, multiple problems of health and sanitation, multiple problems of 
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mental health and hygiene, emotional tensions and physical strain, and 
imbalance of finance. No wonder Lewis Mumford proclaims: 

Behold the present moment in Western civilization. Examine the economic 
state of the metropolis during the last century and note how its infirmities 
have piled up. . . . For the metropolis is by its very nature in a state of 
permanent imbalance: its proletariat lacks good housing and an adequate 
diet, to say nothing of other opportunities, even during the most flatulent 
periods of prosperity. 

How the megalopolitan culture, which is modem civilization, also is 
synonymous with the modern world of power and totalitarianism and war 
has been pointed out by Mumford in his interpretation of the cities in rela- 
tion to war. The city and the state became the supreme symbols of the par- 
ticular level of civilization of the European world which preceded its de- 
struction in World War ii. In such a city as Berlin, in such a society as 
Hitler’s Germany, civilization was powerful, it was ruthless, it achieved 
the heights of physical and quantitative fabrication and was destroyed by 
civilized warfare. Mumford points out that, concentrated upon war, 

The metropolitan regime opposes domestic and civic functions: it subor- 
dinates life to organized destruction, and it must, therefore, regiment, 
limit, and constrict every exhibition of real life and culture. Result: the 
paralysis of all the higher activities of society: the organs of co-operation 
stiffened into a reflex system of obedience: the order of the drill sergeant 
and the bureaucrat. Such a regime may reach unheard-of heights in ex- 
ternal co-ordination and discipline, and those who endure it may make 
superb soldiers and juicy cannon fodder; but it is for the same reason deeply 
antagonistic to every valuable manifestation of life. Plainly a civilization 
that terminates in a cult of barbarism has disintegrated as civilization; 
and the war-metropolis, as an expression of these institutions, is an anti- 
civilizing agent; . . . 

The sociologist here seeks a more realistic meaning for the term civilization 
and finds it in the kaleidoscopic panorama of world society of the twentieth 
century. There are many characteristics of the city which the student may 
explore in terms of synonyms for civilization — bigness, power, artificiality. 
Some of these have already been pointed out and others will be noted in 
discussion of the hazards of artificial society and supertechnology. 

Evolution of cities. It is unnecessary to remind the student that the 
ultimate ends of the city were never visualized in the first expansions of 
villages into towns. The present megalopolitan civilization in both struc- 
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ture and function is quite different from the earlier cities which grew up 
to meet certain natural needs. Here again we must review the cultural evo- 
lution of societies from the nomad and rural communities and village to 
the town and city, to the end that we may understand clearly how society 
has grown up and come of age. All cities have developed very much after 
the fashion of the state, from tribes, clans, and villages into larger associa- 
tions. A consistent transition from the isolated folk society to the more 
urban community is shown by such studies as Robert Redfield’s The Folk 
Culture of Yucatan, From the rural culture the village community developed, 
of which the features were a kinship of members, a common form of worship, 
sometimes a community of property, and some sort of patriarchal leader- 
ship. The combination of these communities in ancient Greece to form the 
city-state usually arose from the need for defense, about some center of 
worship or some natural stronghold where people and industry later con- 
centrated. Ernest W. Burgess has simplified the differences between earlier 
and later cities by saying that the ancient city grew up around a fortress, 
while the modern city grew up around a market. There were many factors 
influencing the location of cities, such as defense, accessibility, natural 
beauty, a surrounding food-producing area, mines, water power, climatic 
and health conditions, and, of course, any previous incidental congrega- 
tion of people. The city has often been studied in relation to three broad 
periods of history: the classical era, of which ancient Rome or Athens is a 
symbol; the Middle Ages around the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; 
and the modem era or the machine age, which began in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century. 

Urbanism, Students of the city distinguish between the city itself, 
the earlier urban society, and the modern phenomenon of urbanism, which 
by a number of authorities is considered practically synonymous with civili- 
zation. In many of the definitions of the modern city these distinctions are 
implied. Thus, Niles Carpenter speaks of urbanism as the type of society 
dominated by city life and as being almost synonymous with civilization. 
Gist and Halbert characterize urbanism as the destroyer substitute and 
supplement of primary group association, thus making the modern city 
different from early cultural communities. 

Centralizjation and Concentration, Essentially the city is the first step 
in the trend towards the centralization which may almost be said to be the 
keynote to modern civilization — centralization of power, defense, trade 
and industry, arts, literature, the recreation, and so on. Another distinction 
between the large American city and “normally” distributed society is that 
the growth of the city has resulted from a concentration of population 
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which has come first, from migration from rural places, and second, from 
migration from foreign places. Thus eight American cities — Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, and 
San Framcisco — have a foreign-born population of 100,000 or more. 
From this point of view the large city becomes an artificial congregation 
of many types of people. 

Industry and Government, The economics of - modern cities is also 
primarily different from that of earlier cultures. Howard Woolston distin- 
guishes the modern from the ancient city by the turning point of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, which brought about the remarkable urban concentration 
of the present day. In the first place, occupations are secondary, and there 
is opportunity for many kinds of work in the professions. The structure of 
the city is such as to emphasize its constituent functions. Thus, the city 
may be a railroad center, an industrial center, a business center, or an 
educational center, and so on, or a combination of these; it has certain 
arrangements for transportation and communication; it has certain resi- 
dential districts of various levels, and it has areas of slums; it has an outer 
realm of suburbs and then of metropolitan communities. The functions of 
the city, however, are always secondary and artificial in relation to human 
society. 

As one index of the distinctive character of urban society, we may note, 
at times, a peculiar dominance of politics in the city, and that it sometimes 
seems well-nigh impossible to achieve a structure and form of goverhment 
completely adequate for the modern megalopolitan culture. In the United 
States, there is little uniformity of city government. American city govern- 
ments can be classified generally under three types — (i) mayor-and- 
council type; (2) commission plan; and (3) city-manager plan. 

Social problems of the city. This brings us to the important subject of 
social problems in the city. Here, again, in addition to the common survival 
problems of all people, of food, safety, housing, and health, each of the 
large cities has its distinctively urban problems. There are, for instance, all 
the “problems” involved in the administrative, legislative, and judicial 
functions of city government, including the fiscal policy and taxation, 
engineering, planning, and zoning. Outstanding in this complex of special 
problems o? city government is the almost insolvable problem of transporta- 
tion. There are special problems of safety (crime, fire, street accidents, 
traffic), of health (disease, sanitation, water supply, housing), of public 
welfare, education, and recreation. Ail of these, already intensified in the 
rapid growth of cities, are accentuated in the light of modem air and flying 
bomb warfare — the focal hazards of urban centralization, of which 
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London and Warsaw, Rotterdam and Berlin, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, are 
prominent examples. There are other special problems, such as those relat- 
ing to home life and children, the isolation of individuals, the cultural 
conditioning of urban inhabitants, and the over-stimulation and the ten- 
sions of city life. The corollary of many of these problems is decentraliza- 
tion, a trend away from urbanism. 

Is the individual lost in the city? Another way of exploring the phenom- 
enon of urbanism is to follow our usual procedure and inquire into the im- 
pact of urbanization upon the individual. A recapitulation of the catalogue 
of social problems of the city will give us a catalogue of some of the 
effects and personality problems involved. In general, urban life en- 
courages, or forces, individualism, isolation, and self-interest. Some of 
these aspects will be studied further in Part v, which deals with popula- 
tion and especially with the role of the individual in society. 

City planning. Modern megalopolitan culture or urban society as 
the acme of civilization is one of the essential fields of social planning. 
Metropolitan planning in its earlier states was both symbol and reality of 
that which might be called antisocial from the viewpoint of culture and the 
survival of society in general, for city planning, which was for many years 
synonymous with social planning, emphasized almost entirely the physical 
and engineering problems and ignored the human problems, and focused 
primarily upon the interest and welfare of the city as opposed to the interest 
and welfare of the surrounding rural regions. In later years society and 
government has found it necessary to revise and enlarge the whole concept 
of social planning to include a broad philosophy of opportunity and devel- 
opment, and a new science of regionalism, through which a better balance 
between the city and the country, industry and agriculture, and machines 
and men, may some day be attained. The search for a balance between all 
these factors is a part of the objective of social planning (Chapter 36). Peter 
Van Dresser, writing on ‘‘Machines and Individuals” in Harper^ s for De- 
cember, 1936, has focused the problem with vividness and severity: 

Big cities mean bigger corruption; big organizations of any type crush and 
obliterate, distort and frustrate a large proportion of the men-cells which 
compose them or which come in contact with them. . . . Where is the 
super-engineer who will for one moment pretend that he is equipped to meet 
such problems as these, to design on a rational basis even a small machine 
involving men? And if the ambitious blueprints of world-remodelers are to 
be put into execution, problems enormously exceeding the abilities of what- 
ever rudimentary social engineering we have today must be solved. 
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American cities. The large cities of the United States represent a 
concentration of people, finance, industry, power, and the arts, and re- 
flect the process of urbanization as a way of life symbolic of what has been 
sought under the name of civilization. The development of the city and of 
urbanism in American life parallels the general historical development of 
the United States. In 1 790, when the first national census was taken, 94.9 
per cent of the people lived in rural places; 1940, 43.5 per cent. At some 
point in the decade 1910- 1920 the population became more urbam than 
rural. In 1790 there were only twenty-four “urban places”; in 1940 there 
were 3,464. (An “urban place” has 2,500 or more inhabitants.) The 
largest number of urban places, 965, is in the population group 5,000 to 
10,000. Sixty-seven per cent of the people of the North live in urban places, 
58.5 per cent of the West, and 36.7 per cent of the South. A metropolitan 
district or region was set up for use in the 1940 census of population in 
connection with each city of 50,000 inhabitants or more, two or more 
such cities sometimes being in one district. The general plan was to include 
in the district, in addition to the central city or cities, all adjacent and con- 
tiguous minor civil divisions or incorporated places having a population 
of 150 or more per square mile. On this basis, the 1940 census revealed a 
total of 140 metropolitan districts. The first American cities were located 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The development of railroads beginning in 
the 1820’s, of the telephone beginning about 1876, and of the automobile 
in the early 1900’s alongside the westward migration contributed to popu- 
lation concentration in cities. R. D. McKenzie divides the development of 
the American city into three periods: water, rail, and motor vehicle. 
Geography, economics, metropolitan regionalism, and the concentration 
of industries are some of the other fundamental forces in city development. 
The rise of American urbanism may be seen from the statistical illustrations 
at the end of this chapter and in earlier chapters which give a general 
picture of the nation’s population. In general, the challenge of civilization 
and its megalopolitan patterns in America is similar to the same challenge 
throughout the civilized world. The students of American culture and those 
who acclaim American progress have sometimes said the nation is mature 
because the population has become predominantly urban. This is true if 
our national, objective is the culture of cities, and if urbanization, in its 
maximum attainments, is synonymous with civilization — a cross section of 
societal achievement at its most mature level. 

Todays cities. For the sociologist, finally, the study of cities becomes 
a major area of the study of all modern society. This is true not only because 
of the fundamental traits of urbanism but because of the sweeping increase 
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in urbanism the world over. In the United States more than three quarters 
of the people are within an hour’s driving distance of the city and more 
than 90 per cent within an hour’s flying distance. The study of urban 
society, therefore, becomes the study of the marginal values to mankind of 
city life as it is developing and as it might be changed. One of the best 
examples of utilizing laboratory work and theory in social science in this 
field was the educational experiment of Vassar College as reported in 
“Today’s Cities.” Vassar College Bulletin^ April, 1946. This report of their 
laboratory study, points out that “The city is the cultural dominant. Mass 
production industry makes it a form essential to understand the world over, 
whether it be Tientsin, Magnitogorsk, Tel Aviv, Manchester, Berlin, Paris, 
Milan, Buenos Aires, New York, or Poughkeepsie. It is in cities that the 
terrible gap between our power over nature and our use of this power for 
human ends is especially threatening; it is here that much of the finest 
imagination of today is taking shape. Thomas Jefferson believed that 
democracy was impossible in great cities. Many people believe that today 
it is even more impossible, for cities are now greater aggregations of people 
than Thomas Jefferson was thinking of. If they are right, what shall we do 
about the alternatives of tyranny or the break-up of mass production indus- 
try? Or, may it be that there are newly promising factors present so that 
democratic principles can be extended further than has been thought, 
and people may be able to make their cities homes for free men? Is such a 
factor the scientific method as we are now learning to extend it to explain- 
ing and* controlling ourselves as well as atoms? Can we extend scientific 
scrutiny to luxury and power at the top as well as to poverty and frustration 
in the slums? Can we clarify our values so that we are sure we mean democ- 
racy? Are the new media of communication another promising factor? Can 
we so use them that masses of people can understand democracy?” 
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Assignments and Qjiesiions 

1. Comment on Lewis Mumford’s statement: “To believe that civilization 
has reached a culmination in the modern metropolis one must avert one’s 
eyes from the concrete facts of metropolitan routine. And that is precisely 
what the metropolitan schools himself to do: he lives, not in the real world, 
but in a shadow world projected around him at every moment by means 
of paper and celluloid: a world in which he is insulated by glass, rubber, 
cellophane, from the mortifications of living.” {The Culture of Cities^ pages 

355-256) 

2. Define the following terms and explain their relation to modern civiliza- 
tion: urbanism, metropolitanism, megalopolitan culture, metropolitan 
regionalism. 

3. Is America mature because it is more urban than rural? 

4. To what extent is the city synonymous with the most advanced state of 
civilizations? 

5. What did Oswald Spengler mean when he referred, let us say, to New York 
as contemporary with Babylon, or Paris as contemporary with ancient 
Rome? 

6. A cardinal point of the old American philosophy that anybody who wanted 
to work could find work to do. How has the city affected such a verdict? 

7. Define the city in terms of “concentration.” 

8. What is meant by decentralization of industry? 

9. What is city planning? Zoning? 

10. Examine Robert E, Park’s, Ernest W. Burgess’, and R. D. McKenzie’s 
studies of Chicago as they help to explain the earlier human ecology. 

1 1 . What are the chances that American cities — say New York — have 
reached a saturation point in industry and population? 

12. In the- modern world, is it inevitable that supercities would result from 
science, invention, and technology? 

13. Discuss the ways in which a study of the rise of urbanism may be used 
for a basic understanding of all society. 

14. It has often been said that society has not yet been able to produce an 
adequate system for the government of cities. Discuss this. 
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15. List superior characteristics which may be attributed to the modern city. 

16. Discuss the following statement: The natural habitat of the “intellectual” is 
the city. 

1 7. What are the limitations of the hundreds of national ameliorative agencies, 
with headquarters in New York, Chicago, and so on, whose functions are 
those of reform? Discuss these agencies as societal forces. 

18. What are possible errors in the assumption that cities and civilization are 
synonymous? 

19. What are the arguments against the movement away from the country 
toward village, town, and city? 

20. Discuss the countermovement of decentralization, and name some of the 
aspects of this movement which are the strongest. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ pages 40- 
43 and 622. The city fr#m the ecological point of view. Shows the city as a focus 
of social change and its relation to the region. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, pages 217-218 and 230. The place of the neigh- 
borhood in the development of the city. When it vanishes, unless a substitute is 
developed, life in the city is inadequate. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, chapters i-iv. Development of the city from 
the medieval town through the rise and fall of megalopolis. The modern urban 
center carries the seeds of its own destruction but shows the possibilities of salvage 
and renewal. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, chapters iii-iv. In a mechanized civili- 
zation the city is faced with the cycle of growth and dissolution. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapter v. The development of 
America from a nation with a rural culture to one with an urban civilization. 
Differences and conflicts between the rural and urban ways of life; attempts being 
made to solve the problems created by the conflict between rural and urban cul- 
tures. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, See especially 
the chapters dealing with metropolitan regionalism and planning, economic 
regionalism, and political regionalism. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, pages 501-503 and 585- 
587. Differentials in rural and urban growth. The commercial city develops 
as a result of the division of labor and the growth of economic organization. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, pages 502-504. The growth of 
cities the result of industrial and transportation system. Major differences be- 
tween modern rural and urban cultures. 
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The Great Change: From Rural to Urban — Agriculture to Industry — Animate 

to Machine Power 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES LIVING IN URBAN PLAGES OF 

OVER 2500 POPULATION 

By states and regions from 1880 to 1Q40 


AREA 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

UNITED STATES 

28.2 

35- 1 

39-7 

45-7 

5*-2 

56.2 

585 

NORTHEAST 

48.4 

56.3 

62.9 

68.4 

72.5 

744 

734 

Maine 

22.6 

28.1 

33-5 

35-3 

390 

403 

40.5 

New Hampshire 

30.0 

39*3 

46.7 

51.8 

585 

58.7 

57-8 

Vermont 

10.0 

15-2 

22.1 

27.8 » 

31.2 

330 

34-3 

Massachusetts 

74-7 

82.0 

86.0 

89.0 

90.0 

90.2 

894 

Rhode Island 

82.0 

853 

88.3 

91.0 

91*9 

924 

91.6 

Connecticut 

41-9 

50.9 

59-9 

65.6 

67.8 

70.4 

67.8 

New York 

56.4 

65.1 

72.9 

78.9 

82.7 

83.6 

82.8 

New Jersey 

544 

62.6 

70.6 

76.4 

79-9 

82.6 

81.6 

Delaware 

334 

42.2 

46.4 

48.0 

54-2 

67.8 

86.5 

Pennsylvania 

41.6 

48.6 

54-7 

60.4 

65.1 

5^-7 

52.3 

Maryland 

40.2 

47.6 

49-8 

50.8 

60.0 

59-8 

59-3 

West Virginia 

8,7 

10.7 

131 

18.7 

25.2 

28.4 

28.1 

SOUTHEAST 

94 

13,2 

* 5-3 

195 

239 

29.8 

32.1 

Virginia 

ia-5 

17.1 

18.3 

23.1 

292 

32 4 

35*3 

North Carolina 

3-9 

7.2 

9-9 

14.4 

19.2 

255 

27-3 

South Carolina 

7-5 

lO.I 

12.8 

14.8 

17-5 

21.3 

245 

Georgia 

94 

14.0 

15.6 

20.6 

25-1 

30.8 

344 

Florida 

1 0.0 

19.8 

20.3 

29.1 

36-5 

51-7 

55-1 

Kentucky 

15*2 

19.2 

21.8 

243 

26.2 

30.6 

29.8 

Tennessee 

7*5 

^ 3-5 

16.2 

20.2 

26.1 

34*3 

35- 1 

Alabama 

54 

lO.l 

11.9 

* 7-3 

21.7 

28.1 

30.2 

Mississippi 

3-1 

54 

7-7 

11.5 

134 

16.9 

19.8 

Arkansas 

4.0 

6.5 

8.5 

12.9 

16.6 

20.6 

22.2 

Louisiana 

255 

254 

26.5 

30.0 

34-9 

39-7 

41-5 

SOUTHWEST 

9-2 

13.8 

151 

22.5 

303 

38.2 

42.3 

Oklahoma 

— 

3-7 

74 

19.2 

26.5 

34-3 

37-6 

Texas 

9-2 

15.6 

17.1 

24.1 

32-4 

41.0 

45-4 

New Mexico 

5-5 

6.2 

14.0 

14.2 

18.0 

25.2 

33-2 

Arizona 

173 

94 

159 

31.0 

36.1 

344 

34-8 
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The Great Change: From Rural to Urban — Agriculture to Industry — Animate 

to Machine Power 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES LIVING IN URBAN PLAGES OF 

OVER 2500 POPULATION 


By states and regions fram 1880 to ig^ 


AREA 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

UNITED STATES 

28.2 

35 ' 

307 

45-7 

5'*2 

56.2 

56-5 

MIDDLE STATES 

25-5 

35-2 

41.2 

48.5 

55-8 

61.5 

61.2 

Ohio 

32.2 

41. 1 

48.1 

55*9 

63.8 

67.8 

66.8 

Indiana 

19-5 

26.9 

34*3 

42.4 

50.6 

55*5 

55 * I 

Illinois 

30.6 

44-9 

54-3 

61.7 

67-9 

73-9 

73-6 

Michigan 

24.8 

34*9 

39-3 

47.2 

61.1 

68.2 

65-7 

Wisconsin 

24.1 

33*2 

38.2 

430 

47-3 

5a -9 

53*5 

Minnesota 

I9.I 

33-8 

34 *' 

41.0 

44.1 

49.0 

49.8 

Iowa 

15.2 

21.2 

25.6 

30.6 

38-4 

39-6 

42.7 

Missouri 

25.2 

32.0 

36-3 

42.3 

46.6 

51-2 

51.8 

NORTHWEST 

I4.I 

233 

24.8 

29.1 

32.2 

35-6 

39-6 

North Dakota 

7-3 

5-6 

7-3 

1 1.0 

13.6 

16.6 

20.6 

South Dakota 

7-3 

8.2 

10.2 

13.1 

16.0 

18.9 

24.6 

Nebraska 

13.6 

274 

237 

26.1 

3'-3 

35-3 

39 -' 

Kansas 

10.5 

18.9 

22.4 

29.1 

34-8 

38.8 

4' -9 

Montana 

17.8 

27.1 

34-7 

35-5 

3'*3 

33-7 

37-8 

Idaho 

.0 

.0 

6.2 

21.5 

27.6 

29.1 

33-7 

Wyoming 

29.6 

34-3 

28.8 

29.6 

294 

3 '-' 

37-3 

Colorado 

314 

45.0 

48.3 

503 

48.2 

50.2 

52.6 

Utah 

234 

35-7 

38.1 

46.3 

48.0 

52-4 

55-5 

FAR WEST 

35-9 

424 

45*9 

56.0 

61.6 

67.2 

65.0 

Nevada 

311 

33-8 

17.0 

16.3 

19.7 

37-8 

39-3 

Washington 

9*5 

35-6 

40.8 

530 

54.8 

56.6 

53 - » 

Oregon 

14.8 

279 

32.2 

45-5 

49.8 

5'*3 

48.8 

California ' 

42.9 

48.6 

52.3 

61.8 

87-9 

73-3 

71.0 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

90.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


source: Bureau of the Census, “Urban Population in the United States from the First Census 
(1790) to the Fifteenth Census (1930),” Release of October 31, 1939; Sixteenth Census 
of the United States, Series P-2, Nos. 1-49, Table i. 
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Recent Social Trends^ chapter ix, pages 11-17, 681, 683, 969, 987, 991, 997, 1019, 
1250-1254, 1307-1315, 1316, 1361-1363, 1408-1410, 1412, 1419-1421, 1499, 
1516. Urban populational growth. The trend toward metropolitanism; metro- 
politan regionalism; the process of metropolitan growth; structural change; city 
and regional planning and zoning; trends in metropolitan government. Need for a 
plan of co-ordination of governmental functions before the political unity of the 
actual functional metropolitan community can be achieved. Cities as deterrents 
to marriage and large families. Relation of arts to government seen mainly in 
zoning and city and regional planning, war memorials, museums. Other artistic 
offerings and influences of municipalities. Migration from farms to cities led to 
redistribution of church members into fewer churches with larger memberships. 
Public welfare in the cities. Changes in municipal functions and activities. Per 
capita tax burden tends to increase as cities increase in size. Management trends 
in municipal government. Unionization in cities. Urban centers without equal 
representation in the state legislatures. Innovations in municipal function, partic- 
ularly in legislative organization and powers. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What trends now appear most marked? 


General Readings from the Library 

Burgess, Ernest W. (ed.). The Urban Community; Carpenter, Niles, The Sociology 
of City Life; Ford, James, Morrow, Katherine, and Thompson, George N., Slums 
and Housing (2 vols.); Gist, Noel P., and Halbert, L. A., Urban Society; Kiser, Clyde 
Vernon, Group Differences in Urban Fertility; Lewis, Harold M., City Planning: Why 
and How; Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen Merrell, Middletown and Middletown 
in Transition; McKenzie, R. D., The Metropolitan Community; Moore, Jane, Cityward 
Migration; Mumford, Lewis, The Culture of Cities and Technics and Civilization; 
Muntz, Earl E., Urban Sociology; National Resources Committee, Our Cities (Sep- 
tember, 1937); Park, Robert E., Burgess, Ernest W., and McKenzie, R. D., The 
City; Queen, Stuart A., and Thomas, L. F., The City; A Study of Urbanism in the 
United States; Sarrinen, Eliel, The City; Its Growth^ Its Decay ^ Its Future; Spengler, 
Oswald, The Decline of the West (tr. by Charles Francis Atkinson); Thorndike, 
Edward L., Tour City; Vassar College Bulletin, Today's Cities^ April 1946; Woofter, 
"r* Ffegro Problems in Cities; Wright, Frank Lloyd, Disappearing City, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

I. Trace the origin of the city-manager plan. See City Manager Government in 
the United States^ prepared by the Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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2. Describe the general nature of the work of the committee on the Regional 
Plan oj New York and Its Environs. See the first ten volumes of their report. 

3. Describe the general organization of the city chamber of commerce and 
the work which it does. 

4. Compare the number of people employed by the city of New York with 
those employed by the state of New York; Chicago with Illinois. Compare 
the number of people employed by the largest city of your home state 
with the number employed by the state. • 

5. What, as a rule, are the most important urban organizations? 

6. Describe the work of professional societies relating to cities, such as city 
planning groups, the International City Managers’ Association, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and so on. 

7. Classify the many voluntary civic agencies in New York or Chicago, or 
in any selected city. 

8. What is the National Urban League, and how did its work come to focus 
upon the problems of Negroes in cities? 
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The Rise and Development of Industry 


Undustry and technology go hand in hand in civilizfltion. We have 
placed the rise and development of industry and technology high up on 
the list of the factors contributing to civilization. If we are to name a single 
attribute and contributing force of the modern city second only to concen- 
tration of population, industry and industrial organization will be found 
to approximate this measure more nearly than anything else. Industrial 
development and urban life in essential aspects seem to be at opposite f>oles 
from farming and rural life. To the extent that this is true, dilemmas arise. 
Yet industry and industrial organization, labor and labor organization, 
both as they exist today or at any stage of their evolution represent the 
principal achievement of the machine age and the advanced level of cul- 
tural development or civilization. The viewpoint of the sociologist and the 
framework of his study is that of the scientific investigator who holds no 
brief for any special ideology or interest groups and whose facts must be 
basic to both understanding and guidance. 

Like concentration of population, urbanism, and other specialized de- 
velopments of civilization, industry arises in the natural needs of society. 
In Chapter lo on culture and work, the role of work in the development of 
the individual and of society has been pointed out, and also the relation of 
work and industry to the development of resources, to competition, and to 
the struggle for existence; thus the first stages of industrial development, 
even as in most other areas of societal development, were grounded in 
nature. Among others, William Graham Sumner has p>ointed out that in 
the presence of competition and survival, ways of association grew up which 
developed into production and then distribution, out of which spread the 
all-inclusive institution of industry. The rise of the city and the state, of 
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industry 2uid iissociated technology, all contributed to the system of private 
ownership of property and the development of capital. At the same time 
the enlargement of capital gave birth to the employee class and accelerated 
the division of labor. Capital and labor were thus early fixed as the two 
factors necessary to industrial development. 

The complexity of modem industry symbolic of dvilistation. There were 
other ways which led the simple beginnings of industry into modem indus- 
trial development. In the early functioning of society, for example, the 
first institutions were the family, religion, and government. As cities and 
industrial organization expanded, however, the family tended to become 
more or less subservient to the economic institutions. From this point on, 
wealth and industry often became tools for special ends and, when com- 
bined with government, they contributed the largest number of factors to 
modem civilized society. From the early function of meeting simple needs, 
the processes of production, distribution, and consumption developed a 
wider use of wealth, the production of more wealth, the factory and large- 
scale enterprise, a thousand-fold division of labor, and extraordinary 
systems of centralized control and unlimited free competition — a complex 
industrial organization that goes far beyond any premises of eeurly cultural 
history. As a result of this manifold development, there are unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth, centralized control, cycles of prosperity and depression, 
labor orgemization and professional codes, and disputes between labor 
and management. And, also as a result, society has become more and 
more interdependent, individual with individual tmd • community with 
community. 

Monty and credit elements in civilization. Another way of tracing the 
gradual rise of industrial organization to meet the needs of expanding 
society is to explore, through the study of economics, the vast system of 
credit and money. At first there were the giving of presents and then barter 
— the mutual exchange of work and commodities or the exchange of com- 
modities. Elaborate systems of money and exchange have grown from these 
early systems. So elaborate have they become in modem civilization that 
some authorities have made money itself, gold or silver or any other tech- 
nical index of value, the key to all societal adjustment. Still others have 
focused upon “social credit” as the key to reconstmetion. In the depression 
years, the price system was attacked and, in a short-lived craze called 
“technocracy,” a measure of electric power was proposed as the unit of 
exchange. In such instances the processes become very complex and some- 
times tend to become specialized ends in themselves rather than means 
toward solving the serious and complicated problems of credit and trade. 
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Organized labor an element in civilizjaiion. The labor organization is 
one of the later, specialized aspects of the institution of industry. The 
appearance of the labor organization in the industrial scene developed 
inevitably from the basic changes which have come about from the great 
expansion in manufacturing, the multiplication of occupations, occupa- 
tional mobility, the insecurity of those who work for wages, and other 
results of rapid industrial development. Thus, the “labor problem,’’ as it is 
known now, was nonexistent “at the start of man’s long climb to civiliza- 
tion,” and for a thousand years it represented no difficulties at all. The 
first trade unions in the modern sense appeared in England about 1825, 
and their American counterpart began to be a force in national life after 
the .Civil War. At present, there are few more difficult societal problems 
than the reconcilement of labor and management. A part of the difficulty 
stems from the fact that labor has been the only institution over which the 
government could not exercise control or direction. Another part stems 
from the dangers of it becoming a class movement. Still another difficulty 
has been found in the trend toward monopolistic control and dictatorship. 

Leaders oj industry an influential group. There are still other ways in 
which the rise and development of industry may be said to parallel the 
general cultural development of society. One of these may be found in the 
fact that in modem civilization the foremost leaders are the leaders of in- 
dustry, commerce, and banking who have taken the place of the warriors 
of military periods, the priests of religious times, or the patriarchs of earlier 
cultural stages. The complaint is sometimes heard that the boards of trus- 
tees or the directors of American universities, churches, and benevolent 
institutions are largely recruited from among the wealthy and the captains 
of industry. Since most institutions are the creatures of large cities, since 
the men who direct their policies are naturally the outstanding leaders of 
the society in question, and since in the modern economic world these 
leadi^rs are predominantly in the higher income brackets, this is only a way 
of saying that it is inevitable that they would constitute the majority of those 
who control the institutions. Or, this is a measure of the type of culture and 
institutional traditions which go into the making of modern industrial 
civilization. 

The Industrial Revolution. Perhaps enough has been said by now to 
make clear that the rise and development of industry parallels the general 
development of society from the early folk culture to the later special 
culture level called civilization. Numerous references interpreting the 
nature of these developments are given in The Library and Workshop at 
the end of this and other chapters. 
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Our next step will be to explore the Industrial Revolution a little more in 
detail and to study the character of the society which has developed from 
it. For our purposes, the Industrial Revolution has been synchronous with 
the accelerated tempo of Western culture, which has resulted in this 
machine and technological civilization. We may review this story according 
to two main divisions: one the factory system and technology, the other 
the labor movement. 

The factory ^stem and technology. The factory system, in which man- 
ufacturing is carried on by memy individuals under one roof and the pro- 
duction of a single commodity requires the specialized labor of these many 
individuals, grew up in contrast to the earlier home labor and individual 
production of a single commodity. The factory system is of fundamental 
importance in the contrast between earlier cultures and later civilizations, 
since it has so much be2U'ing upon the relation of the individual to his 
occupation, shown in the effects of machine operation on the worker. 
Hand labor is part of the folk culture; machine operation a part of the 
quantity production methods of the technological civilization. In the earlier 
folk work the craftsman or the handworker personified pride of work; to 
what extent the modern machine operator has lost this pride of work is one 
of the many questions of interest to sociology. The increase of inventions 
and the resulting machine methods in manufacturing, transportation, and 
co mm u ni cation were the beginning of the factory system. Thus, as we have 
pointed out in earlier chapters, the rise of technology, to the extent that 
it has necessitated the substitution of technicways for the old folkways and 
mores, was literally the beginning of the period of civilization. Technology 
was also responsible for a great many of the radical chemges in the economic, 
social, political, and general cultural life of modem society. So dominant 
has technology become that it has given rise to the phraise technological 
determinism; and it is now possible for the sociologist to begin to understand 
what is happening eUid how it is happening through the study of modern 
technicways. 

One way of making clear the distinctive character of modem industrial 
civilization as compared to the earlier culture is to note the extraordinary 
differences between modem civilization and the earlier culture. Here are 
some of the changes which came about through the Industried Revolution: 

Entirely new techniques in manufacturing, transportation, communica- 
tion from a multiplication of inventions in these fields. New types of indus- 
trial orgzmization, especially the factory. An extraordinary increase in the 
volume of commodities. A new range and quantity of commerce and trade. 
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The birth of a laboring class. Extraordinary development of capital wealth 
— many wealthy individuals and great “fortunes.” Formation of corpora- 
tions, mergers, trusts, and holding companies; business combinations, 
monopolies, and cartels. A transition from a predominantly rural culture to 
an urban civilization. The modem industrial city. Great migrations in the 
United States, great immig rations from Europe. Education for the people. 
The ideal of democratic government took hold, first in the United States 
and France, then in England. Fading of the contrast between urban and 
rural culture with the advent of the telephone and the automobile, which 
brought “the country into the city, the city into the country.” A more 
impersonal relationship between the worker and the product. Machines 
competed with men, and hand production vanished except in a few 
“quality” fields. Standardization of work and culture. Critical problems of 
the distribution of wealth. Problems of insecurity. Through organization 
industrial workers have reached more or less of a position of parity with their 
employers. Therefore, the modem conflict between labor and management. 

Of the effect of the Industrial Revolution on modem civilization, James 
T. Shotwell wrote, 

[The Industrial Revolution] has brought into existence a vast working 
population, embodied in iron and steel, drawn from mines and forests, from 
steam, gas, and electricity by the mysterious genius of the human brain. 
It has tremsformed the face of nature and the life of the whole world. These 
are not mere economic facts. They form the largest and most wonderful 
chapter in the history of mankind. 

An historian writing in the 1 940s could add that this chapter in the history 
of mankind seems to fade in compeU'ison with the course that world events 
have taken. By way of mak i n g vivid the achievements of the era, the his- 
torian asks further how the Renaissance or the Reformation, or the empire 
of Charlemagne or of Caesar, would compare with the Industrial Revo- 
lution’s empire of mind and industry which has penetrated the whole 
world. Planting cities as it goes, binding the whole together by spectacular 
means of communication and transportation, “the thing we call civiliza- 
tion has drawn the isolated communities of the old regime into a great 
world organism. . . .” 

American labor organization. The social and economic life of the United 
States has reflected all of these changes, and has initiated many of them. 
The framework of American society has been the capitalistic system, of 
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relatively free competition, and of government aiding rather than control- 
lii^ production and distribution. We have pointed out the differences 
between the small Jeffersonian republic of rural states, of one or two regions, 
of simple motivation, of homogeneity of population, of few occupations, 
with small fortunes centered chiefly in farm land and forest, in mines and 
shipping, contrasted with the present nation of urban and industrial major- 
ities, of greatly differing regions with complex motivation, of heterogeneity 
of population, of hundreds of varied occupations, large individual fortunes, 
high per capita income, and corporate holdings and wealth in manufactur- 
ing, trsuisportation, communication, public utilities, wholesale and retail 
trade, finance, insurance, reed estate, business and repair services, and 
amusements. As a result of all this, trade unionism has grown from small 
beg inning s to the point where with its millions of members it has not only 
become an accepted institution, but has reached a piosition of power. As 
early as 1 778 the printers of New York went on strike, and in 1 794 organ- 
ized for their mutual benefit. In 1 792 the Philadelphia shoemakers joined 
together in an organization that still exists today. During the years 1790 
to 1820, the shoemakers and the printers of Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Washington, and New Orleams followed their example. The emergence of 
trade unions was accompanied by the formation of employers’ associations 
which sought to procure nonunion labor and utilized the courts in their 
fight against their workers. In 1806, in charging the jury during the trial 
of shoemakers, a court observed that “a combination of workmen to raise 
their wages, may be considered in a two-fold point of view: one is to benefit 
themselves . . . the other is to injure those who do not join their society. 
The rule of law condemns both.” 

The story of American labor can partly be told in the chronology of 
its evaluation: 

1820-25 Appearance of number of small unions. Many strikes, especially in 
1824 and 1825, when prices rose rapidly. 

1825 Strike among Boston carpenters for a ten-hour day. 

1827 Founding of Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations at Philadelphia, 
the first city-wide organization of trade unions in the United States. 

1828 Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations entered politics as the Working 
Men’s Party. 

1828-30 Formation of state-wide political organizations of laboring men in 
New York and Massachusetts. 

1833-37 Ten-hour day fairly well established in certain industries. A strong 
move by the unions to have it put into effect in all Federal jobs. 
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Period of reform and utopianism in which the workers were attracted 
by humanitarian endeavors calculated less to bring about an immediate 
improvement in their status than to change the nature of society so as 
to achieve social justice. 

Improvement in business conditions brought revival of union activities. 
Formation of National Typographical Union, first permanent national 
trade union. 

About thirty-five new national unions formed. In the later part of this 
period, union membership was predominantly foreign born. 
Eight-hour-day movement began. Ira Steward organized a Grand 
Eight-hour League in Boston. 

International Workingmen’s Association, known as the First Inter- 
national, organized in London. 

National Labor Union formed by trade assemblies, eight-hour leagues, 
and officers of some of the national unions. 

Formation of the first powerful national labor organization, the 
Knights of Labor. By 1886, at its height, the membership numbered 
700,000. 

National Labor Union entered politics as National Labor and Reform 
Party with a ‘‘Greenback” platform. 

Formation of the American Federation of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada, 

Over 1 ,500 strikes involving more than 600,000 workers. 

Federation of Trades and Labor Unions renamed the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Industrial Workers of the World founded in Chicago, June, 1905, 
under the leadership of “Big Bill” Haygood, Daniel De Leon, Eugene 
V. Debs, and Mother Mary Jones. 

Split in the I.W.W. between the politically minded socialists and the 
syndicalists. 

Federal Department of Labor created. 

Attempt to organize the agricultural workers of the Middle West by 
the I.W.W. 

Establishment of personnel administration in industry. 

Attempt by the I.W.W. to organize the workers in lumber camps and 
metal mines of the West. 

Passage of the Adamson Act established the eight-hour day for train 
service workers, and provided for a commission appointed by the 
President to investigate the working of the eight-hour day. 
Appointment of the Secretary of Labor as Labor Administrator by 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

American unions claimed 5,000,000 members, a 96 per cent increase 
over 1915. 
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1920 

1920-30 

1920-41 

1920-25 


1929-33 

»932 

»933 

1933-40 


1935 


1935 

1935 

1935 


1936- 38 

1937- 41 

1940 

1941-45 


1945-46 


1946 

1946 

1946 


Beginning of the antiunion campaign known as the “American Plan.” 
Decline in union membership, in part the result of lower prices during 
the boom years which brought a rise in real wages for industrial workers. 
Infiltration of American Communist Party into labor organizations. 
Beginnings of “welfare capitalism.” Growth of “labor capitalism,” a 
development similar to “welfare capitalism” but under the unions 
rather than the employers. 

Total national income of labor declined 41 per cent. 

March of the Bonus Army on Washington. 

National Recovery Administration Act passed — beginning of the 
New Deal. 

Increase in union membership from 2,800,000 to about 8,000,000 
under the stimulation of favorable New Deal policies and the emergence 
of the Committee for, later the Congress of. Industrial Organization (s). 
Breaking off of the G.I.O. from the A.F.L. The C.I.O. has been pre- 
dominantly the organization of unions in the mass-production indus- 
tries by industry; the A.F.L. plan predominantly the organization of 
unions by craft. 

N.R.A. declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Passage of the National Labor Relations Act. National Labor Relations 
Board set up. 

Passage of the Social Security Act — an attempt by Congress to provide 
some security for workers during periods of unemployment and during 
old age. 

Period of sitdown strikes. 

Continued conflict between the G.I.O. and the A.F.L. 

Philip Murray succeeds John L. Lewis as president of the G.I.O. 
Continued efforts at governmental mediation between labor and 
management and, in extreme cases, Army or Navy operation of struck 
war-production plants. Application of National War Labor Board’s 
rulings. 

A period of serious labor-management conflicts. Strikes in key steel, 
automobile, electrical, meat-packing, and communications industries. 
Injection of wage-price formula into labor disputes. 

G.I.O. claims 6,500,000 members; A.F.L. claims 7,407,000 members. 
Crisis of railroad and coal strike paralyzing American economy. 
‘‘Showdown” crisis between John L. Lewis and the Government’s fine. 


The rise of co-operatives. The rise of co-operatives has been an impor- 

tant development in industry. Go-operation implies a process of association 
for the mutual benefit of producer and consumer, and for the better order- 
ing of production and distribution. Co-operative societies place the em- 
phasis upon voluntary individual participation within a framework of 
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workable and binding agreements. As it operates today in industry, the 
principle of co-operation is synonymous with co-operatives or' co-operative 
societies. A co-operative society is a corporate body seeking through mutual 
agreements to obtain a more equal division of profits, improved living 
conditions for its members, and better community relations. The mutual 
benefits of a co-operative society’s members come through “elimination of 
the middle man.” After operating costs are deducted, profits are equally 
distributed among the co-operative’s membership; in privately owned 
business, profits are distributed among the owners. 

In general, there are four main types of co-operative enterprise: the pro- 
ducer co-operatives, the marketing co-operatives, the consumer co-opera- 
tives, and the credit co-operatives. Within these, functions vary and inter- 
lap, as, for instance, to develop agriculture or industry with the aid of tools 
and credit, or to serve consumers by providing them with their needs, or 
to provide mutual insurance or accident or security guarantees. 

The teachings of Robert Owen and Frangois Fourier contributed to the 
expansion of co-operative philosophy, but the actual co-operative move- 
ment began in Rochdale, England, in 1844, when a group of weavers each 
subscribed £i and started a grocery store that sold goods at the market 
price and then returned the profits to the members in proportion to their 
purchases. Before World War ii, forty countries, with an estimated 120,- 
000,000 members, were represented in an International Alliance that had 
been founded in 1895. At the turn of the twentieth century co-operatives 
are found in nearly all economic areas and in all the major nations. Con- 
sumers’ co-operatives now distribute a considerable amount of goods in 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. So 
efficiently have they been operated that, in 1936, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent an American commission abroad to study their methods. 
Still on a small scale in the United States, consumers’ co-operatives are 
relatively unimportant. Although in a recent year transactions amounted 
to some $500,000,000, this amount represented less than 2 per cent of the 
country’s retail sales. More successful have been farmers’ marketing and 
credit co-operatives. Among many other co-operative enterprises are gro- 
ceries, filling stations, restaurants, shoe factories, and bakeries. The most 
widespread use of co-operatives is among farmers in marketing their prod- 
ucts or in buying supplies. The United States has some 10,450 farmers’ co- 
operatives: marketing associations number about 7,708 with a membership 
of about 2,580,000 and an annual business of about $3,180,000,000; pur- 
chasing associations number about 2,742 with a membership of about 
1,270,000 and an annual business of about $600,000,000. The California 
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Fruit Growers Association is an example of a large co-operative marketing 
organization. The co-operative movement has encountered the handicaps 
of any young industry — and of course has been faced with strong com- 
petition from the chain stores and privately operated corporations in the 
same fields. Go-operatives are still in the infant stage and are being fostered 
by religious and educational agencies and by communities and groups of 
individuals interested in social ends. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. Compare the culture of the United States in the early nineteenth century 
with present-day civilization, (a) About how many occupations were the 
people engaged in in 1840? How many in 1940? (b) What constituted the 
chief wealth of pjeople in 1790? What in 1940? 

2. Compare the ratio of agricultural workers with industrial workers in 
1840 and in 1940. 

3. How would Thomas Jefferson’s America stand up against the modern 
world if it had heeded his advice to let Europe retain industry and America 
remain agricultural? 

4. What is the sociological significance of labor organization? 

5. About how many workers were memljers of American labor unions at the 
crest of the war-production period in the 1940s? 

6. Discuss the assertion that in the United States organized labor is the only 
institution over which government has no control and exerts little guid- 
ance. Is it true? 

7. What are the essential problems of the Negro in industry — (a) from the 
viewpoint of industry? (b) from the viewpoint of society? 

8. What are the essential problems of women in industry — (a) from the 
viewpoint of industry? fb) from the viewpoint of society? 

9. What are the sociological implications of the strike? 

10. James Myers published in 1943 a little volume entitled Do You Know Labor? 
What questions does his book answer? 

11. Why do the interests of the farmer and the industrial worker seem far 
removed? Isn’t the farmer a laborer, too? 

12. Distinguish between collective bargaining and arbitration. 

13. Where does the co-operative movement classify in the total economy of 
producer and consumer? 

14. What was the chief significance of the fact that during the 1943 peak 
production year of World War ii 3,752 strikes were reported with nearly 
two million workers involved? 

15. Examine the viewpoints of some of the other American sociologists with 
reference to industry. See: Lester F. Ward in Pure Sociology^ page 277, 
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Graphical Representation of the People at Work in the United Slates in 1940 

above: Percentage distribution of gainful workers by three major work groups by regions 
in 1940. below: '1 Vends in the number of gainful workers showing cumulative totals from 
1 820 to 1 940. Sec subsequent chapters for map pictures and other distributions. 


MILLIONS OF 
WORKERS 
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and in Dynamic Sociology^ pages 492, 493, 575; Franklin H. Giddings in 
Inductive Sociology^ pages 126, 127, 128, in Studies in the Theory of Human 
Society y pages 23, 30, 31, 55, 56, and in Principles of Sociology^ pages 143, 334, 
335, 336; William Graham Sumner and A. G. Keller in The Science of 
Society, pages 99, 160, 183. 

16. Examine the viewpoints of some of the current sociological texts: C. H. 
Cooley, R. C. Angell, and L. J. Carr, Introductory Sociology, pages 238-239; 
C. A. Dawson and W. E. Gettys, An Introduction to Sociology, pages 99^102; 
Frank W. Blackmar and John L. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, page 214; 
Frederick E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology, page 226. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, chapter 
XXVI. See also pages 624 and 704. The economic experience of the individual 
in society. Property-holding as a cultural trait which definitely influences the 
individual personality. Industrial expansion and the latest trends in the organiza- 
tion of labor and capital for the protection of their interests. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter viii. A man’s status in the economic world 
is determined in part by age, sex, and the type of economy of the cultural group. 

Lowie, Robert H.: An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, chapters ii, iii, and ix. 
See also pages 64-67, 68-74, 86-87. The stages of man’s economic progress in 
primitive society. Influences of the economic organization upon the diet, clothing, 
and housing habits of certain tribal folk. Mode and means of trade and trans- 
portation in early society. 

Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology, pages 386-400. A mechanistic 
interpretation of the behavior patterns of production, exchange, and consumption. 
Problems of the modern economic order explained in terms of tensions arising 
from the disparity between man’s wants and his ability to satisfy those wants. 
Preconceptions of man concerning a constantly expanding economy and money 
and prices. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, chapter iii. See also pages 70, 320, 3^6- 
347 j 379^81, 402-403. The parallel growth of urbanism and industrialism and 
the characteristics of the early and modern insensate industrial town. Effects of 
urbanization upon economic aims and structure. Three types of economic regions; 
some fundamental factors to be considered in economic planning within the region 
and the nation. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, pages 52-55, 167-205, 222-234, 324- 
326, 377-435. Evolution and growth of science and technics in industrial society. 
The paleotechnic phase of industrial development marked the destruction of 
environment and the degradation of the worker. The neotechnic phase with its 
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From Primary to Secondary Occupation: Pigs to Razor Blades 

Like oil, steel is an index of modern production and power, above: 
making and reserve materials for foundries, below: Xhe blast furn 
most complex of our industrial technology. 
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consequent standardization of goods and men. Evaluation of the more permanent 
contributions of industrialism to culture. Reorientation of economic concepts 
must come in the future if civilization is to survive. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapters ix, x and xx. A statistical 
picture of American working people and an examination of their opportunities 
and problems. Major trends in the industrial world; future prospects for the 
workers. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ chapter 19. A compre- 
hensive survey of the development of the econoipic institutions. Property-holding 
and the division of labor two cultural patterns of significance in the study of early 
and modern economic man. The distribution of wealth, the business cycle, un- 
employment, and monopoly are singled out as the primary problems of the indus- 
trial order. Social control of the economic institutions for the welfare of the masses. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters 14 and 15. The com- 
pulsive nature of the economic institutions and their interrelations with the other 
social institutions — the family, education, and religion. Folkways and mores 
of the business world. The profit-making pattern, division of labor, the machine, 
capitalism, and economic interdependence present the picture of the present 
industrial world. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkways^ chapters iii and iv. See also pages 261-264, 
270-281, 285-287. Tools, language, art, and money developed in the struggle of 
all men for existence. Primitive, medieval, and present-day ideas of work and 
possession of wealth. The economic background of slavery in the various slave- 
holding societies of history. 

Recent Social Trends^ chapters v, xvi; pages 50, 155, 574, 976-980, 982, 1077, 1177, 

1 50 1 -1 502. Effect of slower population growth on industry. Effect of radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph on industry. World War i economy; the movement of prices; 
income and wealth; industrial output; business organization; business combina- 
tion; banking and credit; the radical transformation in the relation of government 
to industry; agricultural decline; expansion of industry, trade, transportation; 
the United States as a producer of raw materials. Alien labor in industry. The 
position of labor in industry. Art becoming an active industrial factor. Growth 
of industrial medical service. Welfare work in industry. Governmental services 
to industry observed to have aroused little opposition. Central control resulting 
from rapid rise of large-scale combinations of industrial power, new types of 
commercial fraud, and unfair trade practices seen to be inevitable. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 





From Primary to Secondary Occupations in the United States 

Even in the mines, machines and science take the place of much of the old primary work, 
with tremendous total values: Irop ore, more than 150 millions annually; Bituminous coal 
more than 730 millions; oil and gas wells, more than one and a half billion dollars. . . . above: 
Regional variations in manufacturing in percentage of total productive income; 1935. 
below: Value of mineral products per worker, 1929. 
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General Readings from the Library 

Anderson, A. Dewey, and Davidson, Percy E., Occupational Trends in the United 
States; Arnold, Thurman W., The Folklore of Capitalism; Berle, Adolph A., and 
Means, Gardiner C., The Modem Corporation and Private Property; Brooks, Robert 
R. R., Unions of Their Own Choosing; Clark, Marjorie Ruth, and Simon, S. Fanny, 
The Labor Movement in America; Daugherty, C. R., Labor Problems in American Indus- 
try; Fabricant, Solomon, Employment in Manufacturing, 1^99^1939' An Analysis of 
Its Relation to the Volume of Production; Harris, Herbert, American Labor; Henderson, 
Fred, The Economic Consequences of Power Production; Herring, Harriet L., South- 
ern Industry and Regional Development; Labor, S. H., Labor and the War; Moore Wil- 
bert E., Industrial Relations and the Social Order; Myers, James, Do You Know Labor?; 
Patterson, S. H., Social Aspects of Industry; Rosenfarb, Joseph, The National Labor 
Polity and How It Works; Sterner, Richard, The Negro's Share; Stolberg, Benjamin, 
The Story of the C.LO.; Twentieth Century Fund, Big Business: Its Growth and Its 
Place; Veblen, Thorstein, Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times; 
Zimmermann, Erich W., World Resources and Industries. 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Discuss organized labor in America as the best possible illustration of social 
process, social action, and social organization. Catalogue the several levels 
of organization from community to international organizations. 

2. In terms of action agencies, what are the issues involved in the conflicts 
between ‘‘capital and labor” or, in the terminology of the 1940s, between 
“management and labor?” Analyze, for instance, the case of the manufac- 
turers, some now, most in earlier, days against the open shop. What was 
the case of labor against the closed shop? 

3. Describe in some detail the organization and work of the P.A.C. (Political 
Action Committee of the C.l.O.) as an organization for social control. 

4. Compare, as examples of social control, the promotion and/or propaganda 
of the two national labor organizations (A.F.L. and C.l.O.) with that of 
the two national management organizations (United States Chamber of 
Commerce and National Association of Manufacturers). 

5. Describe and appraise the program of the War Production Board, the 
Office of Price Administration, or the National War Labor Board as an 
agency of social control. 

: 6. Compare the work of the International Labor Organization with that 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

7. Indicate how the problem of labor is closely related to two other major 
problems for which the answers are not yet visible, namely, race and the 
relation between business and government. 
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In December 1939 there were in the United States no less than 347,645 producing oil and 
gas w(‘lls, with 69,617 companies. A powerful industry at home and abroad, in war and in 
peace, above: An oil train on the prairie, one way of transportation; below: Laying a pipe 
line for cross-country transportation from the wells. The tot^ value of such products 
amounted to $1,676,135,256.00 according to U. S. 1940 Census, and with 199,631 persons 
engaged. 
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Science and Technology 


* \Lechnology in modern . society. Wc have now explored the general 
meaning of civilization and have studied something of its five major traits 
of artificiality, the state society, urbanism, intellectualism, and technology 
and of the over-all trends toward industrialism, centralization, and power. 
These inquiries have been based upon the assumption that to understand 
our society it is necessary to understand our present civilization. When, 
then, we seek to understand civilization, we must understand the forces 
which have made it. This leads us to inquire more in detail into the heart 
of the fundamental characteristics of civilization, namely, technology. 
Perhaps no field of inquiry can be more rewarding in the explanation 
of many things that have happened and that are continuing to hap- 
pen. For both the nature and rapid rate of change appear due more to 
modern technology than to any other cause. This may be illustrated in 
many ways, but in none more startlingly than by the advent of the 
atomic age. 

Definitions of science^ invention, technology. In general, we mean by 
science the discovery of new truth or the finding of new knowledge together 
with the total methods utilized in research. By invention we mean, in gen- 
eral, the discovery of new uses for scientific discoveries as they can be 
applied to devices, processes, or arrangements by means of experimentation, 
testing, and adaption to specific ends. Technology is the joining of both 
science and invention in the mechanical and organizational utilization of 
new ways of doing things. In a wider sense, technology comprehends not 
only science and invention in the realm of the physical world, but also 
organization, management, control, and leadership in the social and eco- 
nomic worlds. 
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Sweeping implications of technology. We are accustomed to think of 
science and invention as being modern, and, in our analysis of the elements 
that go into making of civilization as the most advanced stage of culture, 
we have given an important emphasis to them as definitive characteristics 
of civilization. But the Egyptians and the Babylonians as early as 3500 b.g. 
were beginning the science of astronomy. A number of the basic ideas of 
geometry and mathematics were glimpsed by the early Greeks, and Hip- 
pocrates (c. 460-377 B.G.) founded the first medical school, where men, 
instead of speculating, practiced careful clinical observation. Aristotle 
several hundred years before Christ studied meteorology, and founded 
zoology. Euclid’s Elements is the basis of all later geometry. A large number 
of the fundamentals of natural science were known and utilized by earlier 
civilizations. 

Modem science is characterized by an almost universal range of inquiry, 
by an extraordinary quantitative effort, and by the mutiplication of its 
applications. During tfie years of World War ii, it might very well be said 
that science and invention dominated the whole scene of human society 
and every aspect of human activity. But even before this death-dealing 
tempo, technology had transformed most of the modern world to the point 
where the resulting social change had become practically an elemental 
force in itself. The range of invention can be measured by the 50,000 in- 
ventions which annually receive patents in the United States and by the 
total of some two million patents which have been given since the original 
Patent Commission was established in 1 790. 

Now the study of the meaning of technology will explain a great deal of 
what has happened in the world, and, more important, what technology 
will do to and for society in the future. If we study technology in relation 
to each of the major aspects of society, we may obtain a better idea of its 
power. That is, what has been the effect of science and invention upon 
man’s environment or geographic situation? Then, following Part iii, an 
inquiry into Society and Culture, what transformation has science and in- 
vention wrought in the universal culture processes? What has been the 
influence of science upon race, religion, sex, war, art, urban and rural life, 
and the institutions of society? Is it true that technology, in transforming 
these elements of culture and accelerating the rate of societal change, has 
been the chief conditioning force of modern civilization? Is it true that the 
technicways have transcended the folkways and supplanted the mores of 
earlier cultures? What has been the effect of technology upon the growth, 
distribution, employment, and age distribution of the population, and what 
on population policies? What has been the impact of technology on the 
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individual, how has it affected his social adjustment? What has been the 
influence of technology on the disciplines of knowledge, on medicine, 
psychiatry, education, and social work, for instance? What larger problems 
have arisen because of science and invention and the changes which they 
have brought about? What are the dilemmas of artificial society and super- 
technology? What are the problems of economic adjustment and social 
security? What are the issues between totalitarian governments and the 
rest of the world? What are the problems of democracy? What are the spe- 
cial problems of social planning and social progress? What are the general 
over-all problems of survival and readjustment in the total global society? 
Assuming that the student has some general information about the power 
of technology, and what it is doing and can do in the modern world, sum- 
marize a few of its effects upon each of these major aspects of society. 

Science has changed the face of nature. Beginning, then, with nature, 
how have science and invention affected geographic environment and 
natural resources? The total catalogue is, of course^ too long to list and is 
in no sense needed to prove the point. A few consequences of invention are 
the elimination of distance, or the practical reducing of the size of the world, 
and the mutiplication of ways for utilizing natural resources. The mastery 
of distance, of climate, and of resources — the conquering of physical en- 
vironment — advances at the same rate as science and invention. Mastery 
of vast oceans is symbolized in the production of the great airliners such 
as the Mars, which can carry 125 people, or of the transport planes designed 
to carry tons of mail. So, too, commodities of all regions of the world can 
be transported rapidly by air. 

Science has changed attitudes toward race. Science, invention, and tech- 
nology have also had direct influences on the world’s racial situation. New 
knowledge presented by ethnology, anthropology, sociology, and other 
natural and social sciences has transformed many of the attitudes toward 
races and relations between the races in much the same way that studies 
of evolution have influenced religious belief. Likewise, the availability of 
science and technology for all the peoples of the earth has made possible 
not only more knowledge and, occasionally, more enlightened attitudes, 
but tools for economic competition or for war and defense. Particularly in 
the United States, the whole racial problem is being transformed in almost 
all of its aspects by wider means of communication. These changes can be 
measured in the study of many racial groups: The Japanese and their plans 
for Asiatic domination on a basis of color; the Chinese and their vigorous 
survival and hopes for the future; the multiple cultural and religious groups 
of India; the Negro in America and in Africa; the American Indian; and 
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the Indian and the colored elements in Latin America. What science has 
done in these instances and what the future prospects are and what new 
scientific inquiries are needed are related to the whole study of society. 

Science and religion. So, also, the influence of science up>on religion 
has been as marked as upon any other institution, and the effect of technol- 
ogy upon the modern church and worship has made a definite change in 
the whole body of attitudes toward religion. First, of course, biological 
research into man’s evolution has penetrated into all levels of modern 
society. And second, the invention and use of the automobile, the radio, 
and the motion picture have had a definite influence on church attendance. 
In the apparently decreasing role of, and in any projection of, the church’s 
activities of the future, there is a large field of inquiry which the sociologist 
may cultivate to practical effect. Church attendance, the education and 
duties of the clergyman, the extension of church social services — all these 
have been conditioned and will continue to be conditioned by science. 

Science and sex and the family. Perhaps equally far reaching have 
been the effects of science upon the whole problem of culture and sex, 
whether this relates to the institution of the family, to the relations between 
men and women in economic or social life, or to the field of sex behavior 
in general. The new division of labor, new opportunities for women out- 
side the home, new philosophies of equal opportunity for women, new 
opportunities for employment, and changing attitudes toward divorce, 
large families, and the like have transformed the world of sex relationships. 
So, too, all the inventions and the gadgets which reduce the amount of 
work required to run a home, make possible more leisure time, 2ind create 
new ideas for pleasure are owing to technology. Finally, to mention only 
one other effect, attitudes toward birth control together with contraceptive 
inventions, and various biological, psychological, and social studies of 
children and parents, have greatly changed the whole picture of sex rela- 
tionship inside and outside the family. 

Science and war. So powerful have been these influences of science 
that the whole profile of war itself and of the folkways of war have been 
transformed. To a certain extent, the old tactics and strategy of warfare 
have been made obsolete, and the techniques of warfare have undergone 
radical changes. Mastery of the profession of war, a superabundance of 
materials, and superior developments in electronics, airplanes, bombs, 
guns, and other technical instruments of warfare have completely trans- 
formed not only war itself, but trade, financial, and international relations 
as well. And, as pointed out in the next chapter, the technieways of war 
have transcended the old folkways and rules of “civilized” warfare. 
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Science and industry. That the Industrial Revolution resulted from 
technology need not be recapitulated (Chapter i8), but it is of the utmost 
importance that it be kept in mind. In all of agriculture and industry, in 
all the fields of work, the transformations made by science and invention 
are so well known and accepted that the idea needs litde discussion. How- 
ever, it is not only that mechanized agriculture and inzmimate power can 
be substituted for numerous farming activities which at one time were per- 
formed by human beings; it is not only that machines have displaced men, 
and that through the utilization of inventions one or two persons may do 
the work of dozens, of hundreds, of thousands; it is not only, therefore, the 
resulting problem of what has been called technologiccil unemployment, 
for new inventions have also given rise to new needs and to new jobs. The 
point is that from the machine technology of the factory assembly line to the 
social technology of the labor union, the whole fabric of the institution of 
work and industry has been changed. 

Science and urbanism. In Chapter 1 7 on the rise and development of 
the city, some of the tremendous changes which have taken place in the 
transformation from rural life to urban life have been indicated. The mod- 
ern city has not only been made by the inventions of transportation, com- 
munication, 2uid manufacturing, but is in itself a creation of invention and 
the true home of the modem technological age. It is possible for the student 
of sociology to inquire into the utilization of inventions in certain decen- 
tralizing processes of society, where it may be possible to “ruralize the city” 
as opposed to “urbanizing” the country as has conunonly been assumed 
(Chapter ii). 

Science and education. When we come to study the school, the trans- 
formations accomplished by technology have been so marked as to give the 
appearance of a new world of education in contrast to the old. There are 
profound changes in the entire school system in its modem buildings, new 
methods of teaching and changing curricula, in hygiene and health facilities, 
in the development of great universities, and in the growth of intercollegiate 
sports to a nation-wide “big business.” But, also, the technological, urban- 
ized, industrial character of the world has changed the needs zmd demands 
of the public for a type of education different from the earlier, humanistic 
type. Consolidated schools, trzmsportation of pupils, decentralization of 
schools from urbem centers, university and research laboratories, the teach- 
ing of science — all of these are profoundly influenced by technology. 

Science and government. Once, again, when we come to study the 
effects of science and invention upon government, the catalogue is so great 
as to appear almost conterminous with it. County government has been 
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greatly affected because of transportation. There have been increasing 
trends toward centralized government supervision and regulation, both 
state and Federal, because of various new developments not only in inven- 
tions of transportation, communication, and the like, but also in the fields 
of taxation, administrative techniques, public welfare and education and 
the increasing need for their multipAied services. Public health, public 
education, and public welfare, social security, and services to agriculture, 
industry, and business, are all the manifest products of technology. In the 
United States, the most monumental evidence of the relations between 
technoli^ and government have been seen in the picture of the nation 
at total war. 

The Roseiv^ catalogue of technological ^ects. Many of these effects 
have been surveyed in Technology and Society published by S. McKee Rosen 
and Laura Rosen in 1941 ; in this volume William F. Ogburn has written 
the Introduction on “National Policy and Technology.” The authors have 
discussed their findings vmder four parts. In Part i. The Technologic Base, 
they illustrate with chapters on manufacture, transportation and commu- 
nication, agriculture, construction, and science in the professions. In Part 
n. Economic EflFects, there are chapters on the industrialist, labor, the 
farmer, economic motives for resistmee, and machines and the worker 
(this latter a case study of the cigar industry). In Part in. Social Effects, 
they include chapters on the development of urban communities and social 
disorganization, the family, the comforts of life, public resistance, and tech- 
nology and humm welfare (a case study of the doctor tuid the hospital). 
In Part rv. Political Effects, there are chapters on the growing services of 
mimicipal government, the changing Federal system — the states; the 
rhangin g Federal system — the national government, resistance through 
government, and news, knowledge, and social control (a case study of gov- 
ernment, education, and the radio). The Conclusion is a chapter on 
“Technology and the New Society.” 

Fields of study. Instead of inquiring into the multifold effects of 
science and invention on the elemental fields of culture and the institutions 
according to the system followed in this chapter, the student may wish to 
inquire into the total effect of each of the major inventions or areas of tech- 
nology. For instance, he may wish to make a case study of piower in the 
modem world to help him understand its many influences on modern 
society. He could begin by making a systematic analysis of the implications 
of pxjwer in terms of the inventions which have made possible the utiliza- 
tion of power as well as the technology or engineering which have put them 
to use. The power for light, transportation, irrigation, manufacture, and 
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the thousands of mechanical devices through which all of these forms of 
power are transmitted to the people, would constitute separate aspects of 
the subject. A case study of an electric power plant, as a single unit of such 
an organization as the Tennessee Valley Authority, would provide one 
approach to the understanding of the many technological aspects of elec- 
tric power generated through water power. Case studies of the Grand 
Coulee Dam or Hoover Dam would furnish accurate information on the 
possibilities of science and invention as well as their ramifications into 
many regions far removed from the site of the dams. 

Other studies might be made of the radio industry somewhat after the 
method of William F. Ogbum in Recent Social Trends and in his reports for 
the National Resources Planning Board. Ogbum’s latest work is The Special 
Effects of Aviation^ appearing late in 1946. Still other studies could be made 
of the techniques required for the production and distribution of motion 
pictures and their influence upon the public. Inquiries into the status and 
prospect of television and of other new or prospective inventions would 
provide excellent fields. Still other approaches might be through the study 
of a particular community or a particular building, or what goes into the 
making of a linotypie machine or cylinder press, an ocean liner or seaplane, 
or dive-bomber or passenger plane. That is, it is possible to picture the 
reach of technology in almost any aspect of society. What the sociologist 
will want to understand about technology is what has happened, what is 
happening, and what is likely to happen. This analysis also requires re- 
searches into what we have called technicways. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. What appears to be the newest scientific discoveries which affect society 
at large? 

2. In what general areas have recent inventions been most notable? 

3. Define science^ scientific research^ inoention^ technology, 

4. Define and illustrate the term social invention, 

5. Illustrate the meaning in the modern world of Thorstein Veblen’s re- 
versed proverb: ‘‘Invention is the mother of necessity/* 

6. Illustrate how philosophy was originally closely allied to science. 

7. If under those early conditions science represented learning, what does 
the bulk of modern scientific invention represent? 

8. Discuss the assertion that, in the light of its possible use and misuse, all 
science is social. 

g. What is “scientific humanism**? 

10. At the beginning of the twentieth century Germany was conceded to 
lead the world in scientific research. Clould Germany’s subsequent develop- 
ment be attributed to the failure of science? 

11. In the 1930S there appeared to be a well-nigh universal intent on the part 
of the English-speaking nations to conserve and develop wisely all natural 
resources for the enrichment of culture and the happiness of the people. 
How then could the actual practice come to be the opposite, namely, to 
deplete resources for the purpose of destroying men? 

12. Discuss the increasing emphasis upon science and industry. 

13. What was the farm chemurgic movement and why did it “slow down”? 
(Reference: Christy Borth*s Pioneers of Plenty; The Story of Chemurgy) 

14. What is the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(A.A.A.S.)? 

15. What is the National Defense Research Committee and what was its 
origin? 

16. In its twentieth-anniversary issue of August 5, I944» the Saturday Review of 
Literature pointed out that the last quarter of a century has been notable 
for a unique intimacy between literature and science. “The new science 
and the new literature need each other.” Illustrate. 
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Multiplying Resources Through Science and Technology 


What science and technology can do in multiplying resources and increasing wealth through 
hood control, irrigation and power appears almost unlimited, abovk: The Fontana dam 
on the Little Tennessee River, below: Still more multiplication in terms of recreation, 
lakes, parks, playgrounds. 
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17. Discuss critically the following statement by William McDougall: *‘The 
top-heaviness of our civilization is due to the rapid development of Science; 
its lop-sidedness is due to the lop-sidedness of our Science. . . . The physical 
science which has produced this new complexity can give us no guidance whatsoever 
in owr difficult task of coping with it. . . . We live, then, in an age of grave 
social disorder and threatening chaos, and it is in the main due to Science.” 
(World ChaoSf pag^ 15, 36, 49) 

iB. Is Hornell Hart an extremist when, on page 287 of his The Technique of 
Social Progress^ he says: ^^Science is an intellectual instruinent which has 
accelerated technological progress. It has given power, but ‘as yet it has 
done little to shed light upon how that power may be guided so as to 
promote instead of destroy human values. If it should ap{^^ that science 
is inherently destructive of the ethical d^amic which has been created 
by religion, then it might well be concluded that intellectual develop- 
ment in the past 300 years is a tremendous disaster rather than a great 
progressive achievement.” 

19. What is the remedy for Samuel D. Schmalhausen’s complaint? — “Who 
could have dreamed that science would so rapturously prostitute its integ- 
rity and sober sanity to the drunken insanity of the war enterprise? . . . 
To me it appears that this degradation of science in the great war has had 
more to do with making a mockery of mind, sanely and rationally con- 
ceived, than any other untoward factor one can mention of that catas- 
trophic period.” (The New Road to Progressy pages 5-6) 


Special Readings from the Library 




Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter 
xxi; see also page 13 1. The meaning and origin* of science and an examination of 
the true scientific attitude. Technology defined according to stages of basic devel- 
opment. The social function of science aild technology and the signifiqance of 
both for society. •; ' 


Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapfer kVni. The role of discovery and inven- 
tion in cultural evolution. The societal situations favorable to the discovery of 
new inventions and those favorable and unfavorable to their acceptance and 
adoption. The role of man in the working out of religious, social, and technological 
inventions. 


Lundberg, George A.: Foundations of Sociology^ pages 102, 234, 471-477, 504-521, 
526-529. Invention interpreted as a type of energy transformation, rather than 
organic evolution of a new societal phenomenon or process. Social and societal 
conditions resulting in discovery and invention and the effects of both upon the 
status quo. The trend of inventions in* modern society. Ecological aspects of tech- 
nology; effects of technics upon the social sciences. 








War and Its Influence upon Science and Invention 

The most frequently asked question for sociologists is something like this: What sort of 
Society, fabricated of the folk and the state, could we have if the incredible processes and 
products of science, invention and production, so demonstrable in war, could be applied 
to the ends of peace? above: The “Duck,*^ surprise weapon of Normandy, below: Making 
those Amphibians. 
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Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ pages 381-401. Science as a moralizing 
force in society. The utilization of science for the rebuilding of urban civilization 
and the reabsorption of scientific knowledge. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ pages 43-59, 131-142, 215-221, 232- 
233, 364-368. The long cultural preparation for the age of technology. The story 
of the displacement of the organic by primary and secondary inventions of tool 
and process. Development of a neutral valueless world of science and the social 
dangers of such an order. The world-wide basis of technology and the threat of 
national suicide unless the p>eoples of the world can co-ordinate their powers and 
resources for discovery and social invention. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems^ chapter iv. An inventory of American 
technological wealth as it has been created from the natural and human resources 
of the nation. Trends in the development of science and technology in present-day 
society. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology y chapters xxiv, xxv, and 
XXVI. The growth of culture by accumulation and addition; the various obstacles 
that threaten cultural progress in any age. Theories concerning the nature and 
the rate of social change. Influence erf science, invention, and technology in mod- 
ern society. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutionsy chapter 25. Invention defined as 
the creation of new cultural forms out of old cultural elements. Various (x>ncepts 
concerning the sources and the morphology of social change. Spatial and temporal 
variations in mechanical and social inventions. 

Sumner, William Graham: Folkwaysy pages 102-107, 201-203. The rate and 
number of discoveries and inventions within a cultural group an index for measur- 
ing progress toward civilization. The far-reaching and ever-present influence 
of unscientific ideals and values upon folkways and mores. 

Recent Social Trendsy chapter m; pages xxv-xxviii, 234-236, 378-^81, 385 “ 397 » 
408, 410, 421, 427, 431-435, 801, 807, 885, 1010, 1061, 1496-1501. Inventions 
and economic organizations. Invention and social change. Recent influence of 
inventions. Interaction between invention and society. Problems for policy. Un- 
usual increase in productivity of labor observed to result from research and inven- 
tion, mechanization, refinement of methods of standardization, and scientific 
methods of management. Growing tendency for scientific studies of education 
to guide educational policies seen as the most hopeful aspect of the administration 
of schools and colleges. Rise of science in American thinking. Antagonism between 
science and religion. Relationship of technolog^ical development and change to 
problems of and attitudes toward sex and Prohibition. Trend of the discussion in 
magazines, books, and newspapers of the period toward repudiation of the policy 
of forcing a more equal division of the social income, and the adoption of a policy 
of trying to increase the total national income by applying scientific methods under 
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the leadership of industry. Technological unemployment. Technical agencies 
and consumer habits. Scientific knowledge and health. Trends of science and 
education in relation to government. Relation of science to legal procedures. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Baker, Elizabeth Foulkner, The Displacement of Men by Machines; Benedict, Ruth, 
Race: Science and Politics; Berdyaev, Nicholas, The End of Our Time; Burlingame, 
Roger, March of the Iron Men; Chase, Stuart, Men and Machines; Cousins, Norman, 
Modern Man Is Obsolete; Ely, Richard T., and Bohn, Frank, The Great Change; 
Furnas, C. C., The Next Hundred Years; The Unfinished Business of Science; Gilfillan, 

S. C., The Sociology of Invention; Hall, Daniel, Crowther, J. G., and others. The 
Frustration of Science; Hausleiter, Leo, The Machine Unchained; Haynes, Williams, 
This Chemical Age; McDougall, William, World Chaos; Mumford, Lewis, Technics 
and Civilization; National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National 
Policy^ Including the Social Implications of New InverUions {JunCy Ogburn, William 

F., Machines and Tomorrow's World; Overstreet, H. A., We Move in New Directions; 
Perry, Clarence A., Housing for the Machine Age; Rosen, S. McKee, and Rosen, 
Laura, Technology and Society; Shepherd, Walter, Science Marches On; Sullivan, J. 
W. N., The Limitations of Science; Usher, Abbott P., A History of Mechanical Inventions. 

In the Workshop: Social Process ^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Review briefly the work of the United States Patent Office. In general, 
about how many patents have been granted to date? 

2. What are relatively new issues regarding the control of patents in the United 
States? What relation do patents have to cartels? 

3. List the chief industrial research organizations in the United States. 

4. How was the origin of the National Research Council related to World 
War I? 

5. What scientific committees and councils functioned in World War n? 

6. Describe the work of the A.A.A.S. 

7. What is the Social Science Research Council? When was it set up? 

8. Describe the Federal legislation looking toward a national research agency. 

9. What proposals for the international control of the atomic bomb were most 
representative of the need for world organization? 
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The Technicways in Modern Society 


have studied the processes of early society. We have now 
Studied the evolution of society from the folk society to the most advanced 
state of culture, which is called civilization. We have discussed some of the 
main traits of civilization as contrasted with earlier cultures, and we have 
characterized modern world society as having the prevailing traits of civili- 
zation rather than of culture, with always the clear understanding that folk 
cultures abound in the way places of the world and within the great state 
societies themselves. In the approach to this assumption we described the 
mode of development of earlier societies as reflecting their growth through 
the folkways and the mores, which in turn developed and conditioned the 
various institutions of the folk, which later came to be stabilized in social 
institutions and the stateways. These folkways and institutions have grown 
up around the elementary, natural processes of religion, sex, family, occu- 
pations, struggle for survival, kinship, race, art, recreation, association, 
government and others. So far as known, there have been no exceptions to 
this general rule and no societies which have not conformed to this evolu- 
tionary procedure. Sociologists for the most part have based their theories 
of the processes of interaction and the products of social dynamics upon 
studies of the earlier stages of societal development. It follows, therefore, 
that we have emphasized the folkways and the mores especially because 
they are symbols and measures of historical culture, because they are com- 
prehensive enough to take in most of the standard ideas of the “processes” 
studied by sociologists who have sought to catalogue the elements of society, 
and because their meaning has become both popular and classical. 

The need for new ways of studying modern society. Now we come to 
study the modern world whose civilization reflects a tempo so extraordi- 
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narily different and a speed and power of social change so sweeping that we 
are challenged to find traits of this civilization which will serve as definitive 
and distinctive characterizations that differentiate it from earlier cultures. 
In this search, sociology seeks something more than abstract generalizations, 
historical analogies, or deterministic philosophy, presented in such works 
as Spengler’s Decline of the West^ Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents^ Lom- 
broso’s Tragedies of Progress^ or Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our Age. Sociology is 
faced with the dilemma of studying modem civilization within the frame- 
work set by earlier sociology. This may be illustrated by contrasting 
Sumner’s concept of the science of society with the needs of contemporary 
sociology. Sumner’s implication was that the science of society consisted of 
the study of the folkways and the mores as the elemental traits and social 
forces. But if the folkways are no longer powerful and if there are no mores, 
what will constitute the study of society? 

Civilization is characterized by technieways^ not folkways and mores. We 
approach the answer to this question through the assumptions of the dy- 
namic sociology of this text that the prevailing behavior of present day 
civilization as we have defined it is characterized primarily by the technic- 
ways in contrast to the folkways and the mores of earlier societies. In con- 
trasting the technieways with the folkways and mores in our chapter on 
culture we have laid the foundation for an adequate framework for the 
search for the realistic understanding of the modern world. If the technie- 
ways make anew world, they afford practical ways of measuring the society 
of that world as well as providing the framework for social direction of the 
future. In the technieways, too, will be found a new challenge to concepts of 
values and progress. If the study of the folkways and mores constituted, in 
large measure, the science of early society; the study of the technieways 
becomes a mode for the science of that part of contemporary world society 
which is civilization. 

This new world has been characterized by trends toward urbanism; 
toward technology and industrialization, including the mechanization of 
agriculture; toward a phenomenal sweep of science and invention, and 
toward centralization of wealth and power tending toward totalitarian 
governments. As both creator and creature of these trends scientific human- 
ism and intellectual totalitarianism have transcended much of the religious 
folkways and primary ideals of earlier culture, but they have not bridged 
the distance between frontier culture and technological civilization. All 
these have resulted in changed patterns of human behavior, climaxed by 
the blitzkrieg of global war and the sweeping trends of an atomic age, the 
mechanisms of which have set the stage and pace for powerful technieways 
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of the state. In so far as the technicways are the mode of totalitarian states, 
and, therefore, coercive, they tend to control or negate the influence and 
services of the other major institutions which are the cumulative products 
of the cultural processes through the folkways, mores, and stateways. 

The technicways reflected on the screen of the folkways and mores. The sim- 

plest way to define the technicways is in terms of the folkways; this ap- 
proach aflbrds a good basis for comparison with earlier cultures and also 
an effective framework upon which to study our rapidly changing society- 
The folkways, we recall, are the habits of the individual and the cus- 
toms of the group which arise over long periods of time to meet the needs 
of human beings for continuing adjustment and survival. They are the 
folk wisdom of the race. Before formal education, the folkways em- 
bodied the cumulative efforts of each generation to transmit to the suc- 
ceeding generation what it considered the essential learning for adjustment 
and survival. The folkways were the growing, flexible processes of living 
and learning. In order to set the stage for the technicways, we emphasize 
again how, as time went on, the folkways were tested through increasingly 
more effective trial and error, and those which matured to receive the con- 
tinuing sanction of the group became mores. The mores took on the na- 
ture of societal pressure. They represented the coercion of the public 
opinion and became the basis for more formal judgments. This body of 
judgments then tended to crystallize into what later became ‘‘morals^* and 
constituted the bases for ‘‘morality,” “ethics,” “good,’’ and “bad.” The 
two chief traits of the mores were the time element necessary to their 
growth and the binding effect of their total influence. We shall see presently 
that neither of these traits is valid in the world at large today. 

The mores were stabilized in the institutions. Whenever a body of values, 

form of behavior, or the mores of one or more definite areas of life became 
formalized, stabilized, and sanctioned, the organization or the symbol of 
the institution arose. The institution was thus a sanctioned organization 
providing practical arrangement to conserve and enforce the judgments of 
the mores as to what was “best,” “right,” “good,” “true,” or “wise.” 
Those structures .that grew up and were formalized and sanctioned in the 
major institutions reflected modes of group behavior relative to sex, educa- 
tion, religion, government, work, and association within the community. 
That is, we have in every society the major institutions of the family, edu- 
cation, religion, government, work, association. In the modern world, 
these generic values were institutionalized around standards and forms of 
the home, the school, the church, the state, industry, and the community. These 
special forms of the institutional values were flexible and represent ways 
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and means of the successful functioning of each institution. Later more 
specific minor forms of institutional sanctions followed. These were detailed 
ways of working through the major institutions which paved the way for 
an increasingly larger influence of the state and of the stateways, or legis- 
lated order and procedure. Thus, money and banking are part of the eco- 
nomic institution; or institution of industry and work, as we have called 
it here; so, also, labor lusions are another subinstitutional category. Hos- 
pitals, courts, and clinics; agencies and organization for ameliorating the 
lot of the deficient are called institutions for the blind, the crippled, the 
insane, the sick. They have usually been termed the eleemosynary institu- 
tions or the institutions of philanthropy. Universities and colleges as a sub- 
division of education are called institutions of higher learning. 

The rise of the stateways. These more specialized institutions are the 
increasingly formal and legalized agencies for serving particular needs. 
They are, therefore, plaimed, reasoned, and practical and generally repre- 
sent what are called the stateways — those ways which arc enforced by 
laws and legislation. The laws of the states, laws relating to marriage, tax- 
ation, labor, education, banking, voting, welfare, and health represent one 
large branch of the stateways. These are reflected in the states’ authority 
to charter business oi^anizations, to license marriage or building permits, 
to legislate against trusts. So, also, the encyclicals of the Catholic Church, 
the “Discipline” of the Methodist Church, the rules of labor unions — 
these are stateways in that they ctury with them the necessary compulsion 
of enforcement or penalty. 

The stateways also reflected the community sovereignly. It is important at 
this time to re-emphasize the role of the stateways because of their inter- 
mediary status between the folkways and the mores, on the one hand, and 
the later technieways, on the other. For there is consistent trend toward 
the widening range of governmental services and therefore increasing con- 
trol. Yet, the institution of the state and government, like all the institutioiK, 
grew out of the community first. These communities, of one and another 
kinship and natural association, sooner or later came to have needs of eco- 
nomic co-operation or division of labor, or defense, or expansion, or ex- 
ploration, or better order. Hence, the state — following one or another 
form of sovereignty or organization — arose to meet these needs for greater 
order and conformity. The state was a community government or agree- 
ment with rules tind penalties. It became a principal institution of society 
in later stages of development whenever the growth of population and the 
increasin g complexities of community life demanded its services and juris- 
diction. Thus, laws — stateways — were produced that related to all the 
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Other major institutions and their activities, to the end that better order 
would obtain. Stateways multiplied until they became the definite later 
stage of development in this order: folkways — mores — stateways. The 
synchronous and intermediary processes — morality, ethics, institutions — 
continue their development in the order listed. 

Now in so far as the extreme developments of modem world society 
tend to conform to the totalitarian civilization of the state, then a single 
institution of the state negates the form and primary services of the other 
institutions, and thus in these instances the state has become synonymous 
with society. We recall that Sumner was wont to say that since ‘‘the life 
of society consists in the making of folkways and applying them,” the science 
of society might very well become the study of the folkways. If we over- 
simplify the analogy, the study of society in totalitarian nations would 
consist largely of the study of the stateways as they conflict with the folk- 
ways and the other institutions. 

Stateways, like folkways and mores and institutions, have always de- 
veloped gradually through trial and error, exploration and survey, and by 
the gradual but sure increase in the functions of the state society. They 
have usually represented the will of the people and have been planned 
to meet the essential needs for better order and services to society. And the 
stateways often, but not always, have incorporated the “best” of the folk- 
ways and mores and tend to reflect the tradition and authority of the elders 
in both range and judicial enforcement. 

The technieways have no tradition. Now comes our civilization of the 
middle 1 900s, moving too fast for the formation of mores and folkways and 
setting up a rate of social change which negates both the folkways, the 
mores, and the orderly stateways. In the light of actualities and trends of 
science, technology, with the corresponding speed of change, it seems very 
doubtful if mores are possible. This is made clear if we contrast the meaning 
and power of the technieways with the folkways. To do this we need only 
repeat again some of the traits of the folkways and the mores. According to 
the Sumner concept, the young always learned the folkways by tradition, 
imitation, and authority. The technieways which predominate in present- 
day society are by their very definition so new that they have no tradition 
or authority and cannot be learned by imitation. They arise quickly from 
specific, definite, observable pressures 2md needs, and their survival or 
success depends upon their quick adoption and usage. So, again, if the 
folkways and the mores arose through ritual, it seems clear that no such 
introduction to the new technieways could be possible. If the folkways were 
powerful because “our ancestors have always done so,” the technieways 
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are powerful primarily because our ancestors never did so. Manifestly this 
has powerful metuiing in so far as the whole process of child training and 
home conditioning affect the character and behavior of the new generation. 

The techmcvoays make a new world. This new world which the tech- 
nicways make, therefore, is one that manifestly is developing quite differ- 
ently from the earlier cultures. In general, the newness of this world can' 
be defined from two points of view: First, it is literally new in the sense 
that science, invention, technology, speed, and change have wrought so 
effectively that the world today is essentially different from the world of 
yesterday. Technology has not only changed the face of nature, but of the 
ways of living. Second, this world of ours is new in the sense in which it is 
characterized as a uniform, universal, advanced stage of civilization similar 
to the advanced stages of other civilizations as they have become top-heavy, 
artificisd, and as they tend toward decay. Now if we understand most com- 
mon explanations of how modem society has come to such a position, and if 
it is possible to account for our present dilemmas in concrete and measur- 
able terms, it will be possible to study society concretely and 'objectively. 
The assumption should be repeated, therefore, that in the technicways, which 
transcend the folkways and supplant the mores, and accelerate the tempo of 
societal evolution, what is happening is visible and can be understood. 

Explanation of our troubled civilization. We have already summarized, 

in the previous chapter, the powerful effects of science tmd technology on 
the present world, and we have emphasized the fact that they have concen- 
trated their most powerful influence in the two still further disturbing 
forces of global war and totalitarian government. Now, turning to the 
second phase of the new world, namely, the predominance of dilemma, 
confusion, and chaos, there are many verdicts on civilization and its trag- 
edies and costs. 

Pitirim Sorokin in a series of encyclopedic volumes which have been 
followed by popular interpretations, predicts that the present sensate cul- 
ture, the product of civilization, together with man himself, will drift to 
self-destruction. In his plaintive prophecy of doom, he says, “Not only 
have we begun the disintegration of a great super-system of sensate culture 
but values, including man himself, will be made still more debased, sensual 
and material, stripped of anything divine, sacred, and absolute.” The 
elements of destructive forces constitute a long catalogue. The House of 
Western Man will collapse. Everything will contribute to destruction. 
Here are items: rude force — cynical fraud — might — brutality rampant 
— bombs instead of bread — death instead of freedom — the family a tool 
of cohabitation — the home a parking place — atomistic and hedonistic 
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devices — egotistic expedience — bigotry — fraud — atrocious concoc- 
tions of fragments of science, shreds of philosophy, stewed in the inchoate 
mass o£ magical beUe& — liberties gone — security and happiness turned 
into a myth — m2m’s dignity, his value, treunpled pitilessly — the pre- 
viously built magnificent sensate house crumbling — destruction rampant 
everywhere — cities and kingdoms ertised — human blood saturating 
the good earth — all sensate values blown to pieces and all sensate dreams 
vanished. 

Sorokin’s implication is that there is nothing that can be done about it, 
and that, having thrown off the sensate culture, some bright morning 
humanity will wake up blossomed into perfect ideationad culture led by 
some new prophets — which would mean, of cource, an era of dictatorship. 
Surely this is not the way human society grows nor is this the goal of human 
effort. 

There are many other explanations of the crisis of civilization. There is 
Spengler’s verdict that all human culture passes through the normal cycles 
of nature: seasonal as of springtime, summer, autumn, winter; or human 
as of childhood, youth, middle age, old age; or societal, as rural-agrarian, 
urban technological culture-civilization. There is Freud’s application of 
the psychology of the social organism with resulting conclusions pointing 
towards disaster. An oversimplification of his formula would be: since all 
progress is made through the order of natural processes, and since the proc- 
esses of modern civilization are unnatural, therefore no progress is possible; 
on the contrary, decay and deterioration must result until such time eis 
mankind restores naturzd order. 

There are also the explanations of the modem crisis in terms of morsdity. 
Hitler used this motif in molding the Germsm folk to his superstate, by 
appealing for moral support for his fight against corruption in high places 
and for the rights of the folk and of youth. In America, corruption in high 
places has been ascribed as the cause of the breaikdown of society. The 
“wages of sin is death” applies to society as well as to individuals. Those 
who undertake to expl2iin the present chaos on the religious or moral basis 
point out that it is a punishment brought upon the world because of the 
sins of the nations. Many scriptural explanations are offered: ... for all 
they that take the sword, shall perish with the sword; the wicked shall be 
turned into hell, and all the nations that forget God; the wicked rule, the 
people perish — and a thousand prophecies of the Isaiahs and Jeremiahs, 
old and new. Then there are those who, attempting to answer the question 
why God would permit so much suffering, go further and say that it is a 
part of the divine order which gives man, created in the image of God, 
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the eternal right of choice and of self-determination. Man has chosen, they 
say, and must still choose between great conflicting philosophies, and it is 
only through this constant struggle and choice that mankind can evolve 
into its fullest possibilities. 

Finally, there are the more moderate and scientific explanations of what 
has happened and is happening in civilization. In general, the various 
theories of social change and of cultural lag are set forth to show how mal- 
adjustment and confusion arise with their resulting problems. There are 
far too many of these even to list them, but samplings will illustrate. For 
instance, there are the multiple theories of determinism — economic de- 
terminism, racial determinism, geographic determinism, technological de- 
terminism, and the others — along with the distinguished heritage of phil- 
osophical, educational, humanistic, and aesthetic explanations of human 
values. There are many theories of progress and catalogues of the stages 
and ages of mankind and his culture. 

Now the sociologist in looking at modern civilization finds himself obli- 
gated not only to know about all of these explanations, to estimate the 
relative merits of their multiple assumptions, and to recognize the very 
existence of so many attempts to understand society, but he must also go 
further and in so far as is possible check up on as many of the premises as 
is possible. And, in so far as possible, he must undertake to give a more 
realistic understanding of what has happened. 

How the technieways explain the changed world. It seems clear that 
what we have called the technieways clearly explain much that has 
changed the world we live in and also indicate how the changes came about. 
In the field of sex and the family, or religion and morality, of rural life and 
urban, for instance, the technieways offer the clearest explanation of what 
has happened and why. Our task here is relatively simple, namely, to point 
up differences between the old and the new and to indicate how the tech- 
nieways have made the new world. We may begin with one of the most 
universal of illustrations. 

The technieways of parenthood. In earlier days and even as late as the 

first part of the twentieth century, whenever a young couple married it was 
generally assumed by them and by others that they would not only have 
children in the early, regular order of married life, but that they would 
have several children. This was not only an acceptance of the way of nature, 
but the churches had placed motherhood and parenthood high in the order 
of values; some religious bodies have only sanctioned the sex relation for 
reproduction purposes. In the folkways and the mores of the people, ex- 
tending all the way up from early times, values were fixed to the point where 
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marriage 2uid large families represented “the way** for rich living and for 
the development of the race. However, it may be said that now young 
people who marry do not anticipate large families, nor do they expect to 
have children until their income reaches a point where a child can be bom, 
brought up, and educated in accordance with the prevailing ideas. This is 
especially true of youth on the level of higher education and industrial 
competition. From a rule of procedure in which every married couple was 
expected to have children, and many of them, we come to a rule where 
married couples do not expect to have children immediately or large 
families even when children are planned. 

Now the technicways are defined as habits of the individual and customs 
of the group for meeting needs and survival values in the modern techno- 
logical world. The development of industry has furnished opportunities for 
women to work, and large numbers of young women, in order to support 
themselves or assist in supporting their families, must work a while before 
starting a family. Many young men out of college with a feeling of lack of 
security and with various types of opportunities express the conclusion that 
they cannot support a family, and, with an uncertain economic future, 
they feel they would be doing an injustice to the wife and children. For a 
young man of today to set up a home in expectation of rearing four, six, or 
eight children would be cause for great joking, so unrealistic does it appear. 

There are other elements that have entered the question of parenthood. 
Science has developed ways of contraception, movements are on foot for 
the orderly planning of parenthood, and birth control has become a major 
consideration in population policies. Although birth control has been 
opposed by a number of the churches, and is contrary to the folkways and 
the mores of many people, the movement has very clearly developed as a 
technicway because it is opposed to the folkways and the mores. There is 
no inclination here to pass on the merits or morality of large families or 
small families; of having children or not having children; of birth control 
or no birth control. The point is that our behavior is that of the technicways 
which have been developed to meet needs or adjustment in a new world 
in whieh technolbgy has made the eonditions whieh have set up new stand- 
ards of need and survival for the individual. 

Technicways of the man-woman relationship. Concerning man and 
woman, there are contrasting folkways and technicways. In the folkways, 
marriage was the joining together of two lives in a permanent union, 
sacred and indestructible; and the relation of husband to wife was often 
more that of patriarch or master to servant. In the modern technicways, 
marriage is more of a mutual relationship of emotional and sexual appease- 
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ment, social and economic sharing, and sometimes separate careers; with 
divorce 21s the way out in a world where women are no longer “dependent” 
economically, and where divorce is not a disgrace. In the older days, 
woman’s place was in the home, love and marriage were woman’s career, 
and her associations were her family, the church, and with other women. 
In the modem world, the woman is assumed to be an individual: she can 
marry or not as she prefers; she may have a career with or without marriage; 
and she has increasingly broader associations with men and with women. 

The old mores and taboos of sex were strongly fixed, with courtship 
under close supervision, with women in seclusion, with women’s fashions, 
both in the home and in such public activities as gymnastics or mild ath- 
letic fames such as to obscure the body. In the modern world, courtship is 
much less formal and is carried on with relative freedom, and there is an 
increasingly larger freedom of sex relationships. 

In earlier days, “nice” women did not smoke and drink, since both habits 
were taboo, while today it is estimated that women smoke more than men 
and the number of women alcoholics is increasing. Books on etiquette treat 
such subjects as good form in drinking and how to handle a drunk date. 
Popular magazine articles present subjects such as “How to smoke with 
abandon and kiss with restraint.” Superficially, the sophisticated woman 
of urban civilization bears little resemblance to the frontier woman. Again, 
in the earlier time there were many false ideas concerning menstruation, 
with the result that women’s activities were limited, whereas in the modem 
world, owing to increased medical knowledge of gynecology and personal 
hygiene, menstruation is considered a normal function which does not iso- 
late a healthy woman from normal activity. Where once it was considered 
“immoral” for a girl or a woman to work in an office with a mem, now there 
are several million such women and many more millions working in other 
fields than the home and the school. We are not at this time interested in 
which is the better world, the new or the old. What we do know is that the 
society today, in regard to women, is different — and we know why. 

Technieways of rural and of urban life. The new world made by the 
technieways can be illustrated by contrasting the earlier rural agricultural 
economy with the modern urban industrial economy. For whatever else 
may be true, an urban world is a different world from the rural. Some of 
the differences may be mentioned to indicate the radical nature of chang- 
ing needs. Thus, in the early republic, there were relatively few people, of 
great homogeneity and similar interests, sparsely settled in rural areas, a 
mutually self-reliant and neighborly people, who worked in the simple, 
primary occupations and who had little money, the wealth being primarily 
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in private fortunes and land, and in stores and other small enterprises. 
Over against this is the concentration of millions of people in dense areas, 
of great heterogeneity and diverse interests, engaged in hundreds of second- 
ary occupations; and wealth is in large individual fortunes and corporate 
investments. 

Whatever else may have been true, the people originally lived close to 
nature and the land, moved through primary institutions and simple self- 
sufficing living, worked with animate labor of men and animals, whereas 
in the new world they know little about nature, have fewer children and 
fewer com muni ty associations, become impersonal “yes men” in the urban- 
industrial world, move on artificial levels of life, change standards and 
values. It is a new world which affects all the main ways of behaving and 
the technicways of urban-industrial society arise to meet its needs. 

Folk drama as an illustration. To illustrate a contrast in behavior 
between the old rural and the new urban society, we may take the case of 
what may be called the folk drama. In the old days, amusement was either 
home- or commimity-produced; and there was participation by a part of 
the co mmuni ty in the give and take of co-operative effort, the devising of 
ways and means of staging, and the final community enjoyment of the 
presentation. This is in contrast with, let us say, the folk dramas of Walt 
Disney, as they have been called, which involve hundreds of production 
devices and mechanical details; twenty-four pictures are produced for each 
second of the audience’s watching time; 8,000 instruments, musical and 
otherwise, are required, and 1,100 colors can be used. There is a represen- 
tation of nature and animals presented as no nature and no animals ever 
were on land or sea; and, translated into many languages, millions of pieo- 
ple all over the world find them a happy release from workaday lives. What 
has hapjjened is that idl this has been attained through the artistry of the 
intellectuals, involving high salaries for many people and the gadgets of 
technology. What has happened further is that the new folk drama is more 
for the spectator than the participator and it has been transferred to the 
moving picture rather than to the little theater, which, while still impor- 
tant, is largely the work of small groups of intellectual folk. 

The technicways of war. Again, whatever else may be true, there is a 
new world of war and war fear on a scale never approached in the history 
of the human race. New inventions have changed the nature of the problem 
of survival. The technicways have made a new world of blitzkrieg. Bombing 
of cities, with their concentrations of industry and people, their hospitals, 
schools and churches, makes war more terrifying and speeds its tempo. The 
killing in mass slaughter of women and children becomes the new technic- 
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ways of survival. And the nations, in order to survive, but against all the 
folkways and the mores of society’s best values, not only devise, but use 
whatever new weapons of destruction, may be available. In the atomic 
bomb may be symbolized the whole range of terror technicways which 
have literally made a new world, not only of work, but of organization 
and government. 

How the technicways grow. Perhaps the simplest and most effective 
way to study the rise of the technicways would be to catalogue the folkways 
of the several institutions, then to note what science and technology have 
done, and then to catalogue the resulting technicways. Thus, in the home 
and family, what were the folkways and mores of women’s place in the 
home, of children and their nurture, of marriage and divorce? Then what 
happened in the way of new economic opportunity, of science and discov- 
ery in biology and medicine, of new inventions and new educations and 
new education for women? Then what were the new ways of women out- 
side the home and in? 

Iti religion, what were the beliefs, the ways of worship, the ways of 
Sabbath observance and the general ‘‘morals” that are associated with 
religion? Then what new knowledge of biology and anthropology changed 
the profile of faith? What necessities changed the Sunday laws and what 
did the automobile do to church going? 

In the everyday world of modern civilization the r6sum6 of the new 
technicways requires a continuous cataloguing. In industry, for instance, 
what were the folkways of the primary occupations of personal relations 
between employer and employee? Then, what happened in the way of 
big business, corporations, and what were the technicways of absentee 
ownership, corporations, labor organizations, strikes and picket lines? 

And so for the great body of technicways that have transcended the 
folkways in the prevailing modes of life; there are folkways and technicways 
of advertising and propaganda; of urban life and customs; of children and 
old people; of the old private philanthropy and the new public welfare; 
of old moral exhortations and the new expediences. In Chapter 36 on 
Problems of Progress and Planning, we shall discuss further the role of the 
technicways in planning and in Chapter 37 the implications of technicways 
in research. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. What is meant by the assertion: “The technicways make a new world”? 

2. Illustrate the technicways in the behavior and dress of the automobile 
tourists as they patronize the dining rooms of leading hotels for dinner 
as compared to formal dress often specified in earlier days. 

3. What technicways cu-e reflected in women’s smoking and drinking? 

4. In comparison with Sumner’s assertion that the study of folkways an 4 
mores constituted sociology, or the study of society, would modern sociolo^^ 
be the study of technicways? 

5. How might the social technicways accelerate the rate of change in race 
relations or attitudes? 

6. Illustrate how it might be possible to say that in a quick-moving world — 
such as civilization at war in the 1940s — there could be no mores. 

7. Why did the term morals come to connote primarily behavior with refer- 
ence to sex? 

8. List some of the technicways of war. 

9. C4atalogue prevailing technicways which change the status of women* and 
modify sex behavior. 

10. Show how the technicways that arose because of the invention of the 
automobile actually modified American life. 

1 1 . Indicate how the technicways may be utilized to contribute substantially 
to social planning. 

12. Indicate how an understanding of the technicways may contribute to 
the negation of the cyclical theories of the course of society. 

13. In Chapter 12, Hitler’s success for so long was ascribed to the fact that 
he made the stateways coincide with the folkways, then reinforced this 
combination with the new technicways of war, a system which, so long 
as it lasted, was irresistible. In the light of his failure, describe briefly 
how the opposing folkways of both the conquered peoples and of the 
Allied nations combined with the technicways to destroy the Hitler society. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, E. R., and Moore, H. Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter xxi. The 
social significance of science. The extreme antiquity of invention and its product. 
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The Stratocrulser as early as 1940 weighed 135,000 lbs. and by 1946 orders were placed 
for planes weighing up to 320,000 lbs. with the limit steadily increasing still, above: Wings 
over China, below: U. S. Army photograph, showing white vapor trails in the sub-strato- 
sphere, What the wider use of the plane may be in exploring new frontiers is still conjecture. 
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technology, and their function of channelizing social behavior. Basic technology has 
given us means of production and consumption that have enormously increased 
the things available to man. Needs bringing forth inventions and their effects on 
society intertwined in a process; social and mechanical factors often derived from 
each other. Ethics and morals aflected by social changes growing out of inventions. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapter xvin. Discovery and invention are the 
obvious starting points for any study of cultural growth and change, since only 
by these processes can new elements be added to the total content of man’s culture. 
Distinction between discoveries and inventions. Simple division of religious, social, 
and technological inventions. Basic inventions and improving inventions. Selec* 
tion an influence which culture exerts upon inventions. All cultures have grown 
chiefly by borrowing. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ especially chapter in, sections 2, 4, g; chap- 
ters IV and VII. The growth of the city during the nineteenth century, and the 
“un-building” that took place in urban environment through the loss of effective 
social institutions. Urban agglomeration as a result of both technics and capi- 
talism. Cycles of growth and decay in the metropolis, and possibilities of renewal 
and salvage through a regional development. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization. This book in its entirety is most useful. 
See, however, chapters i, n, vn, and vm for good treatment of the technicways. 
Technics and civilization as a whole the result of human choices and aptitudes 
and strivings, deliberate as well as unconscious, and often irrational when appar- 
ently they are most objective and scientific. No matter how completely technics 
relies upon the objective procedures of the sciences, it does not form an independ- 
ent system, like the universe: technics exists as an element in human culture and 
promises well or ill as the social groups that exploit it promise well or ill. The ma- 
chine itself makes no demands and holds out no promise: it is the human spirit that 
makes demands and keeps or does not keep promises. In order to reconquer the 
machine and subdue it to human purposes, one must first understand it and assimi- 
late it. The world of technics not isolated and self-contained; it reacts to forces and 
impulses that come from apparently remote parts of the environment. The study 
of the development of modern technics a basis for understanding and strengthen- 
ing the contemporaneous transvaluation of technology. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapters iv and xxvii. Next to the 
heritage of natural resources and their utilization and waste through economic 
and cultural developments, the most profound inheritance of the people is that of 
technology, and change. A partial inventory of the nation’s technological wealth, 
as personified in technology. Technology a major actor in the national drama, 
adding intensity to the conflict for the survival of American ideals and civilization. 
Survival and progress to a great extent dependent upon society’s ability to match 
physical technology with social technology. Types of social planning. 




Technicways of the New Atomic Age Make a New W orld 


The Battleship Tennessee, symtol of a great warship epoch, heroic in spirit and achieve- 
ment, now a question mark for the new Atomic Era. below: 'I’ask force of a great nation, 
fleet of war ships, auxiliaries, with back of these supply ships, tankers, small craft, workers 
from the uttermost parts of the world. 
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Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ chapters i 
and XXV. The problem of bigness and technology in relation to the problem of 
freedom 2ind opportunity is bound up in the implications of regionalism. The 
movement concerned with standards of living and work, the increase of wealth 
and well-being. Word pictures of the changes wrought by technology. Crisis 
produced by the demands and sweep of* artificial society which exceeds man’s 
natural capacity to absorb and adjust himself successfully. 

Ogburn, William F., and NimkofF, Meyer F.: Sociology^ especially chapters xix, 
XXVI, and xxvii. Historical approach to economic ownership and its origins. 
Development of the modern economic system. The social control of industry. 
Technological influence on society; concomitant variations and causal relations. 
Multiple effects of major material inventions. The influence of technology on social 
institutions. Mechanization and the production of social inventions. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapters 9, 10, and 31. 
The urbanization of culture and the characteristics of technological centers of 
population. Factors in the rise of civilization centers viewed historically. Tech- 
nology as a dominant factor in 'Western culture. Contrast in the salient economic 
features of rural and urban life. The bearing of mechanization and standardiza- 
tion on the deadening leveling which prevails in other aspects of life. 

• 

General Readings from the Library 

Baker, Elizabeth Foulkner, The Displacement of Men by Machines; Beard, Charles 
A., and Beard, Mary R., The American Spirit; Burlingame, Roger, March of the 
Iron Men; Chase, Stuart, Men and Machines; Davis, Alice, ‘‘Time and the Tech- 
nicways,” Social Forces^ December, 1940, pages 175-189, and “Technicways 
in American Civilization,” Social Forces y xviii, March, 1940, pages 317-330; 
Hausleiter, Leo, The Machine Unchanged; Mumford, Lewis, The Condition of Man 
and Technics and Civilization; Odum, Howard W., “Notes on the Technicways in 
Contemporary Society,” American Sociological RevieWy June, 1937, pages 336-346, 
and “Sociology in the Contemporary World of Today and Tomorrow,” Social 
Forcesy May, 1943, pages 390-396; Ogburn, William F., Social Change; Rosen, S. 
McKee, and Rosen, Laura, Technology and Society; Spengler, Oswald, The Decline 
of the West; Sullivan, J. W. N., The Limitations of Science; Sumner, William Graham, 
Folkways; Thornton, Jesse E., Science and Social Change; Veblen, Thorstein, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class; Wright, Quincy, A Study of Wary 2 vols. 

In the Workshop: Social ProcesSy Social Actiony Social Organization 

1. What was the Birth Control Federation of America? Why did it change 
its name in 1941 to the Planned Parenthood Federation of America? 

2. Show how the stateways and the mores concerning childbirth are stronger 
than the technicways in a few limited areas. (Examples; the Catholic 
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Church; rural areas; and the two states — Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut — where a physician is barred from giving such information to a 
patient under any circumstances.) 

3. From Alice Davis’ “Time and the Technieways” and “Tcchnicways in 
American Civilization,” illustrate the power of the technieways in the case 
of women and smoking. 

4. Illustrate from some of the earlier New Deal emergency agencies how some 
of the social technieways transcended the folkways; in controlled produc- 
tion in agriculture, for instance. Others? 

5. In terms of social organization or control, name some organizations or 
agencies which illustrate Thorstein Veblen’s reversed proverb that “Inven- 
tion is the mother of necessity.” One example would be the commission 
form of city government, which arose from the emergencies of the Galveston 
flood of 1900. 

6. Report on the Vassar College Educational Experiment “Today’s Cities” 
as an observation program to study technieways of urban life. Bulletin^ 
April, 1946. 
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Society and the People 
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The New VitaKty of the People 


matters but the people.^' Part of the folk wisdom of many 
cultures are sayings about the people that are symbolic of their organic role 
in society. Vox populi, vox Dei^ in John Fiske’s translation, Through Nature 
to God^ carries with it a scientific verdict in addition to the exact meaning, 
“the voice of the people [is] the voice of Gk)d;” “of, by, and for the people’* 
is not merely a spoken shibboleth, but today reflects the new realism of the 
people’s search for mastery in a quick-changing world. “Nothing matters 
but the people” is not only an emphatic remark but the fundamental 
point of eugenics. So, too, the common exhortations to keep close to the 
people and close to nature are symbolic of the folkways of survival. The 
cumulative meaning of these sayings have come to be peculiarly important 
in the present world, in which a global war has often been called the peo- 
ple’s war. 

The people are both creators and creatures of society. In this chapter, we 
reach another high level of the study of society; perhaps the highest level 
of all. For, after all, the people are creators and creatures of culture, and 
of civilization. It is upon the people that the impact of technology and civ- 
ilization strikes with such speed and power as to bring new problems into 
being. Wherever problems are for the individual, they are also for the group 
and require individual and cultural adjustment. When there is maladjust- 
ment, there is likely to be pathology, as when people who are gauged to 
frontier culture are suddenly caught up in the midst of civilization, where 
the demands of technology exceed their capacity. And always the people, 
as human resources, are both the makers and the measures of wealth. As 
the people through science, invention, and technology transform the face 
of nature and translate it into usable wealth, so the people through social 
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science, social invention and technology create institutions and organiza- 
tions for the wiser use of that wealth and for the attainment of a richer 
human society. Within the framework of these processes and products are 
found the measures of the eulture and the civilization which constitute 
human society. The study of the people is thus also the study of the proc- 
esses and products of the people’s adjustment to their physical and cul- 
tural environments. The new realism of the people means the recognition 
and recapture of the dynamics of the folk personality throughout the world 
as the people are caught up in the midst of such great technological and 
social change. Thus, while the study of population is not itself sociology, it 
constitutes the backlog of sociology. 

So far, we have been studying society as it has developed through its 
various stages in time and space from the earlier cultures to later civiliza- 
tions. These cultures and civilizations have all been rooted in the natural 
wealth or resources which have been available for mankind to utilize. The 
people represent the universal human wealth and resources which make 
up the physical basis of culture, even as natural resources constitute the 
physical basis upon which all cultures build their material structures. The 
people, therefore, are the heart and center of society, for without them 
there could be no society. This is, however, more than a truism. The peo- 
ple, while in themselves alone in no sense constitute society, are neverthe- 
less both the creators and creatures of society. In their role of creators, the 
people have developed cultures, institutions, technology, and civilization, 
As creatures of society, they are susceptible to the physical and circumfer- 
ential pressure of environment and resources, as well as to the pressure and 
the impact of technology and civilization upon both their institutions and 
upon them as individuals. This latter aspect, the effects of the impact of 
modern civilization upon people and upon their institutions, and particu- 
larly upon individuals, constitutes one of the most important of all current 
sociological inquiries. 

TTie folk as the everlasting spirit of mankind. The people are, however, 

basic in another sense which we have constantly emphasized. We have 
called the ‘‘folk” the universal constant in a world of variables, meaning, 
of course, the people as they develop in each region and dominate that 
culture are the ever-flowing and limitless source from which arise new cul- 
tures in the wake of decaying civilization. In the character of the folk, we 
find not only the aspirations and the arrangements of the people, but the 
essence of folk loyalty and patriotism to native lands and culture, and the 
struggle between human beings and physical resources, which give distinc- 
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tiveness, character, and survival to each people. In the folk is found the 
essence, the struggle, of the human spirit as symbolized by the individual: 
his inner, supreme spirit, his love of life, his fight to work and live, for his 
family, for freedom, for the expression of his inner self. His sometines 
pitiful trial and error, ignorance and listlessness, crudeness and selfishness, 
still reflect the folk in their eternal struggle for freedom. The folk live and 
always will live as irresistibly as nature. 

Globed wear the i^bol of survival for the folk. It is in the light of these 
fundamentals that the struggle for survival of World War n may well be 
described as essentially a War for the Folk. It was not only a war to defend 
the people from dictators and to restore the rights of the peoples; it was 
war to defend the people from extinction and to set the world’s stage for 
an opportunity to test the enduring qualities of democracy. A “War for the 
Folk,” therefore, comprehended everything that human society has been 
struggling for and looked toward a new world order to conserve what it 
had gained. And it wzis the folk, in every sense of the word, who paid the 
price for so great a struggle. 

Four levels for the study of the people. Sociology must study at least 
four major aspects of the people. The first is the over-all picture of the peo- 
ple, as they total more than two billion living socii in a world society: who 
the people are, where and how they live, their relations to other people and 
to total human society. The second is the traditional scientific concept of 
the study of population composition, its movements, including piopulation 
policy. A third phase, perhaps too generally neglected by the sociologists, 
is that of the role of the individual in society, zmd of his behavior in the 
social group. This is becoming increasingly important because the indi- 
vidual plays a more critical part in modem civilization thjm in earlier cul- 
tures. A fourth aspect to the study of the people, one which is continuously 
emphasized in this text, is in the essential role of the folk in the survival and 
the continuing development of human society as a whole. 

THE FOLK IN WORLD SOCIETY 

This last phase of the study of the people has been touched on at many 
points throughout the book, amd especially in Chapters ii, 12, and 14. In 
some ways, the folk picture is closely related to the total picture of the 
peoples and nations that make up the present world society. We need to 
understand the folk picture better than we have understood it before. In 
the light of sociology’s identifying the culture of the folk as like the person- 
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ality of the individual, it may well be true that one of the chief tasks of the 
new world will be the rediscovery of the folk personality wherever it is to 
be found. 

There are three aspects to the picture of the people. First, there is the 
quantitative picture of the total number of people. Second, there is the pic- 
ture of these peoples as grouped into classes, nations, races, and geographic 
regions. Third, there is the quality picture of the varying traits and cultures 
of the peoples. In this chapter we shall enlarge on the picture of the folk 
groups of the world given in Chapter i , after which, in this and the succeed- 
ing chapter, we shall explore some of the elemental factors of population 
study. Special attention is given to the importance of the individual in 
Chapters 24 and 25. 

The people of China. As an example it is profitable to study the 
Chinese, who came swiftly and vividly to the attention of the world because 
of World War ii, because they are an excellent symbol of nature’s inde- 
structible human resources. Here are millions of folk who cannot be de- 
stroyed. In the face of many years of warfare, with its consequent chaos and 
destruction of resources, they have continuously reflected greater humanity, 
greater ideals, greater fighting qualities, less hate and less fear, than most 
peoples. And for thousands of years they have absorbed their enemies and 
continued to replenish the earth. In their philosophy and culture, the 
Chinese people represent what we may call the folk society in transition. 
Their culture is dignified and ancient in comparison with the machine cul- 
ture of the Western world. In relation to the regional balance and imbal- 
ance between men and resources, the Chinese represent another important 
aspect of the newer sociological study of peoples. For China, commonly cited 
as an illustration of deficiency, poverty, and low standards of living, is a 
region where abundance might just as well be possible, if its great river- 
valley regions were planned and developed for a better balance between 
the people and their resources. 

During World War ii the world was continually reimpressed by the spec- 
tacle of the endurance and survival powers of the Chinese people. Well, 
there they are, vast empire of four hundred million people, in what may 
well be called a “promised land.” Is this powerful folk culture to be de- 
stroyed by war or rebuilt in fair balance with the new civilization? The 
Chinese folk who will contribute powerfully to a world society where 
regional arrangements more than empires may well set the pace. American 
powers of evaluation have progressed to the point where they are no longer 
considered “the heathen” or the backward; instead, they represent the 
vitality of age-old people being reborn. And in this rebirth, the folk institu- 
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tions, especially the family, are basic resources. The people of China seem 
to embody all the elemental factors that go into the making of old cultures 
and new civilization. 

The Japanese. Another example of the variability and range of 
the people may be found in the Japanese. The contrasting characters of the 
Chinese and the Japanese cultures is strong evidence of the power of the 
folk in contrast to race. Although both peoples belong to the Mongolian, or 
yellow race, they nevertheless have had what might be termed an almost 
opposite development. From a relatively small group of people concentrated 
in a small area, the Japanese spread and conquered until at the time of 
Pearl Harbor the people in their Asiatic empire numbered more than the 
people of the United States or of Germany. First there were ninety-seven 
million Japanese, and then such increasingly larger additions that at the 
crest of their successes in the Pacific war, more than two hundred million 
people were under their control. The Japanese were a people, like nature, 
indestructible in the mass and so conditioned by their folk society that they 
could challenge the rest of the world, as the Germans did in Europe. And, 
like the Germans, they reflected the powerful folkways of a revered ruler 
and of the promises of military and political leaders seeking to master whole 
continents and ocean areas. 

The people oj India. Even more vividly reflecting the indestructible 
power of the folk society is India, with its more than three hundred million 
people divided into more than fifty subgroups of folk cultures, religions, 
languages, and castes. In India, there are the folk societies of many peoples: 
many are dominated by hopes for independence and by a folk-hero in the 
person of Gandhi; others are adjusted to the political ideas of the British 
Empire, which is the supreme state society; and still others are ruled by 
native princes and exist at the levels of their primitive cultural origins. Yet 
in all the episodes of the past and in those to come the Indian people 
have been the unconquerable constant which the state society has never 
mastered. In the new world which sociology studies, these hundreds of 
millions of folk will play a major part in the drama of changing human 
society. 

The Russian people combine the folk society and the state society. Another 
great segment of the world’s people which represent extraordinary oppor- 
tunities for quantitative and qualitative study, are the Russians. Soviet 
Russia is an amazing example of the power of a people when their folkways 
and stateways coincide in an era of national development supported by the 
technieways. The Russians have been the essence of a folk society highly 
motivated and then highly organized through war and the superstate. 
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Again, they represent nature’s ipdestructible human resources and uncon- 
querable will to live and to master. No people in the history of modern 
society have shown more vitality, folk character, and capacity to adapt and 
achieve than the Russians. In the Soviet Union in eastern Europe, there 
are 193 millinn people in addition to which there are several millions more 
in Asiatic Russia. These millions are divided into some 1 75 distinguishable 
subsocieties speaking around 128 different languages or dialects. These 
miHiong of Russians may well epitomize the story of societal development. 
Their attempt to balance culture and civilization, people and machines, 
the state and the folk constitutes one of the great epochs of history. 

The peoples of Africa. Then there is an extraordinary laboratory for 

the study of people in the wide range of Africa — perhaps a little more 
than one hundred and fifty million people living on different levels of cul- 
tural experience, political order, and civilization. These people also reveal 
strongly the impact of European civilization and empire control upon their 
culture. Here the sociologist may well try out the substitution of the concept 
of “folk” for “race,” so that in his total picture of the African people he will 
be able to analyze and classify many folk societies in relation to race and 
culture backgrounds, in conffict and in adaptation with what we call 
civilization. 

The peoples of Latin America. Once, again, the sociologist’s study of 

the people takes on new significance in the light of the recent concept of an 
integrated Western Hemisphere. If ever there were great areas where the 
population can be described only in terms of people, all people, it is in the 
Americas to the south of the United States. The varied twenty million 
folk of Mexico, for instance, assume new proportions in the postwar period. 
South America’s almost a hundred million population, natives and peoples 
of European heritage, represents again the concept of the folk rather than 
of race, and constitute a realistic laboratory for sociological study. How 
vivid such study may be can be seen from the picture of a single republic, 
such as Brazil, itself capable of combining the elements of folk and state to 
create a powerful new society. 

The peoples of Europe. Europe offers mimy rewarding fields of study 

in population policies, migrations, occupation, and all sorts of readjust- 
ments after crises. There is Belgium with a little more than eight million 
people, exclusive of the Belgian Congo; the Netherlands with over nine 
million; Denmark nearly four million; Norway nearly three million; 
Sweden more than six milliom Switzerland more than four million; Poland 
thirty-five million; Greece seven million; Turkey sixteen million; and Italy 
more than forty million. A student of population may carry his researches 
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into any such details of the number, region, and nature of the pec^le as he 
may wish, and for which data exists. 

The peoples of the world by continents and races. The student may wish 

to recapitulate the total world population picture by stunmarizing in terms 
of the larger aggregates of continents. Africa has more than one hundred 
and fifty million people; Asia more than a billion; North America nearly 
two hundred million; South America nearly one hundred million; Europe 
more than five himdred million; and Australia less than ten million. In 
the past, many students of population have undertaken to classify the 
world’s population in terms of the major races. It has been estimated that 
in the 1920s and igsos there were more than seven hundred million Cau- 
casians, or white people in the world; something more th2m five hundred 
million Mongolians, or yellow people; a little more than a hundred million 
Negroes, or black people; and considerably more than four himdred million 
Negroid people, the mixed breeds of Mel2mesia. There is the great lack of 
dependable statistics on the races. 

There has been a great deal of shifting and inteixegional and interna- 
tional change among the races; there has been change in the rates of in- 
crease; and there heis been change m racial relationships. The situation 
also has been confused during World War n by the constant emphtisis on 
the NeizIs’ fallacious claims of a supierior “Aryan race.” Thus, it may be 
possible that the sociologist will prefer to study the peoples of the world in 
terms of the folk and folk cultures, leaving the study of race to ethnology 
or anthropology. This would seem to be desirable also when we come to 
the study of a special society such as the United States, where the racial 
situation is a mixed one. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Ethnic groups. When we come to examine the total picture of the 
people of the United States in terms of races and of ethnic groups, the soci- 
ologist is faced with a realistic, if specialized, laboratory for the scientific 
study of the folk. In terms of major races, the total population in 1940 
showed 1 18 million white people and nearly 13 million Negroes. Other 
races totiiled only a little over a half-million, including, in round numbers, 
334,000 American Indians, 126,900 Japanese, and 77t50o Chinese. 

iliere are some eleven million foreign bom, according to the 1 940 census, 
divided into many nationalities, of which the greatest number, in descend- 
ing order, have come from Italy, Germany, Canada, Russia, the British 
Isles, Poland, Eire, Austria, Sweden, and Mexico. (A more detailed anal- 
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ysis of the foreign bom is given in the succeeding chapter.) This is indeed 
a complex melting pot of the folk, in which the definition of race becomes 
increasingly more difficult. 

Religion. Those who wish to study the American people in terms of 
their religions find also an interesting problem of analysis. According to a 
survey of 256 religious bodies made* by the Tearbook of American Churches in 
* 943 ~ 44 » there are 72,492,669 church members in the United States. The 
largest number of these church members, over forty-one million, belong 
to the Protestant bodies. The next largest group, and the largest single 
religious body, with over twenty-three million members, is the Roman 
Catholic Church. Then there are over four and one-half million members 
of Jewish congregations, and over half a million members of Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches. There are nearly a million Mormons. Members of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) total about seventy thousand. 

The largest Protestant bodies according to membership are the Methodist 
Church, the Baptist Church, the Protestant Espiscopal Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church, the United Lutheran Church, Disciples of Christ, and 
the Congregational Church. 

Distribution. Every student of sociology will wish to gain a com- 
prehensive picture of the people of the United States as they are counted 
in the Federal census. In 1940, there were 13X5669,275 people in the United 
States. This was an increase during 1930 to 1940 of a little less than nine 
million, or 7.2 per cent — less than half the percentage of increase from 
1920 to 1930, 1 6. 1 per cent. 

According to the six regional divisions utilized in this text, there were 
nearly forty million people in the Northeast, nearly thirty million in the 
Southeast, nearly ten million in the Southwest, a little more than thirty- 
five million in the Middle States, nearly eight million in the Northwest, 
and nearly ten million in the Far West. The largest rate of increase during 
the years 1930 tq 1940 was in the Far West, with 18.8 per cent, and the 
lowest increase was in the Northwest, with less than i per cent. The South- 
east had an increase of more than 10 per cent and the Southwest of nearly 
8 per cent, while the Northeast had about a 5 per cent increase. In terms 
of ratios, the largest number of the total people, 30.4 per cent, live in the 
Northeast; the next largest number, 27*1 per cent in the Middle States; 
and the third largest, 21.5 per cent, in the Southeast. The others follow in 
order: 7.5 per cent in the Far West; 7.4 per cent in the Southwest; and 
5.6 per cent in the Northwest. 

Other population studies. The distribution of the people by urban 
and rural classifications shows more than seventy-four million, or 56.5 per 
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cent, of the total population living in cities, with something more than 
fifty-seven million living in the rural districts. A summary of the changes 
in the population from 193P to 1940 as made by Philip M. Hauser in the 
American Journal of Sociology for May, 1942, gives an over-all picture of the 
trends before World War ii: the total population growth declined markedly 
with the balance of age-specific birth and death rates shifting during the 
decade so as to fall below the critical point of population replacement. 
The population in the South increased relatively rapidly, the rate of urban 
growth throughout the nation declined greatly to a point barely exceeding 
that of rural growth, but the population of metropolitan districts continued 
to grow more rapidly in outlying areas than in central cities. The popula- 
tion continued to age, declined in sex ratio, and remained about the same 
in race, while the number and proportion of foreign-born white persons 
decreased substantially. Other details concerning the composition of the 
population are presented in the next chapter. 



The Library and Workshop 


Definitions and Examples 

In the study of the people there are several terms which, if defined amd 
illustrated, will ill umina te and make more interesting the several chapters of 
Part V. Population is the term used to denote the scientific study of the total 
people. The population is the counted measure of the people. But sociology 
says of the people themselves that they are not merely statisticzil units in a 
census count of heads but that they are living, behaving beings, each person 
being of importance in himself and the total people being the physical 
basis of society. The people, we say, represent the quality or content of the 
population. The phrase population policy denotes any organizational or gov- 
ernmental program relating to the reproduction or redistribution of the 
people. Population study and population statistics have become so important 
that a special scientific group has been organized for their study under the 
natnftj The Population Association of America. Its activities and publi- 
cations are both substantial and effective, and they form a kind of special 
sociology.* 

There are several other terms which need constant redefinition. We have 
already defined the folk, race, ethnic group, and nationality. Ethnic gyoups are 
usually zissociated with nationality, although more accurately they are kin- 
ship groups, which aure composite units of society as opposed to national 
organizations, which are constituent parts of society. This follows Giddings’ 
definition oi composite ais reproducing itself and constituent as nonreproducing. 
The terms class, caste, and minority group also need constant redefinition. 
Definitions of these terms are also to be found in Chapter 34. The term class 
is used in two ways in this book. One is the general term for the classifica- 
tion of people, such as age groups, sex groups, occupational groups. Another 
usage implies such ideological concepts as class struggle, class conflict, 
labor capital, the proletariat, the upper auid lower classes, the working 
classes, and racial and minority groups. These usages are often inaccurately 
applied but are important in stating premises. Caste is used primarily in 
contrast to class. This usage is in terms of the unbridgeable distance between 
groups due to race and inherited traditions of sex and occupation. Minority 
group has the usual meaning of a racial or ethnic group within a larger 
composite nation or p>opulation whose numbers are in the minority to the 
major racial or ethnic group. The individual is stressed for severiil rezisons. 
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What^ Jf Only the People County Is the New Vitality? 

Individual and social differences, due to environment and heredity, arc }:)art of the cuhiire 
processes of interaction, above: Frontier farm and rail fences near the Blue Ridge trail. 
below: Bccuitiful children without a mother. 
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One is that the individual is the socially behaving ynit of study. Sociology 
must study what the individual is not only because of what society does to 
him and for him but 2ilso because of what the individual does to and for 
society, which is a commonly neglected aspect of the individual. Another 
reason for studying the individual is the assumption that sound social 
theory must “work” in relation to both the individual and the group. That 
is, what is “good for” the individual is good for society. This is illustrated 
by what Giddings considered the objectives of society: the negative objec- 
tives of emancipation from fear, ignorance, and superstition, and the posi- 
tive objectives of the attainment of freedom and of citizenship, both of 
which apply alike to a society and to an individual. The strong individual 
and the good society are both free from the limitations of ignorance and fear 
and have acquired the characteristics of free people and citizens. 


Assignments and Qjiestions 

1. Illustrate the range of population study by references to Rupert B. Vance’s 
All These People, 

2. What cu*e the recent trends in the study of population? 

3. What is meant when population study is sometimes referred to as a new 
‘‘science”? 

4. What is the field of population statistics? 

5. What is the Population Association of America? 

6. What is demography? 

7. What is eugenics? 

8. What is genetics? 

9. What is meant by “population policy”? 

10. What is planned migration? 

11. Discuss essential differences between emigration and immigration; be- 
tween these and migration. 

12. What is meant when it is said that this is the “age of the common man”? 

13. What was meant when World War ii was described as the people’s war? 
Was it? 

14. In the light of the history of American attitudes, are Negroes people? 
Are Indians people? 

15. Have the poorer classes of immigrants in the United States been considered 
people or work resources? 




Minerals^ Vitamins^ Dietetics and the Vitality of the People ^ 

In the new reaches of agricultural and chemical research, much emphasis hs^ been placed 
upon mineral substances in the land and its transmission through milk and plants 
Also the. problem of impoverished lands and farm costs in fertilizer are involved. Afedva; ^ 
Regional variations costs of commercial fertiiizcr. below: The povttty of milk production. 
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16. List the “national” groups of any one continent. Which of these has a 
high rate of illiteracy? Which of the national groups are at least 50 per 
cent literate? What is the literacy situation in the United States? 


Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter i. 
Sociology cannot be an intellectual luxury of mere contemplation or the exercise 
of wits; its purpose is serious, but, unless it is linked with the life of the people, 
it becomes thin, largely verbal in content. The sociologist accepts, with other 
scientists, the obligation to bring the work of his science near to the needs of men 
and women. 

Linton, Ralph; The Study of Man^ chapter ix. Societies owe their existence to the 
organization and mutual adjustments of the individuals which compose them. 
The inherent quality of people determine their needs and their potentialities. 
The establishment of social patterns influenced by the innate qualities of the 
people. Trade and social contacts as realities. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ especially chapters v and vii. A vital stand- 
ard which will have the people and their welfare adequately planned. The aim 
is not more goods for more people to buy, but more opportunities for them to live: 
hence the objective is only such increase in goods as make for the best life possible. 
Signs of the new biotechnic orientation of large cities. Implications of modern 
housing projects. The school as a community nucleus. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially Introduction and chapter 
VIII, section 8. The role of the people in culture. Necessity for realization that the 
creative life, in all its manifestations, is necessarily a social product. Neither 
tradition nor product can remain the sole possession of the scientist, the artist, 
or the philosopher. In the final analysis, creative activity is the only important 
business of mankind and should be shared by all mankind. The essential task of 
all sound economic activity is to produce a state in which creation will be a com- 
mon fact of all experience; in which no individual will be denied, by reason of toil 
or deficient education, his share in the cultural life of the community, up to the 
limits of his personal capacity. Unless we socialize creation, unless we make pro- 
duction subservient to education, a mechanized system of production, however 
efficient, will only harden into a servile formality. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapter viii. The heart of society 
and the central key to all its problems and progress is found in the people. People 
as units of society and as society itself. Increasing emphasis upon the study of 
population. Special emphasis given to the new realism of the people as they appear 
in mass restlessness in the modern world. The people and their quest for spiritual 
expression and participation in the machine world. Mass panoramic picture of the 
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people of America. Problems of education, and of surrender of the rural nation 
to an urban America. Reality of the people a framework for social planning. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
chapters i and xxv. The new realism of the people as the scientific as well as sym- 
bolic basic element in modern civilization emphasized by regionalism. Regional- 
ism interprets the living society of the historical nation and the quest for political, 
cultural, and spiritual autonomy. The land and the people, in whose continuity 
and unity of development must be found the testing grounds of American democ- 
racy, the theme of the regional movement. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ chapter xxviii. Discussion 
of the subjectivity of goals concerned with social change. The significance of human 
values in social planning. Necessity for a realistic approach to control of man’s 
world. The function of reforms and revolutions. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially Part v. Contemporary 
man stresses the present world and the enjoyment of his life on earth; he pursues 
the realities of today rather than the ideologies of yesterday or tomorrow. He seeks 
the satisfaction of this world rather than those of some imagined utopia. Although 
modern culture has been marked by individualism and the profit motive, it has 
emphasized increasingly the importance of the community over the individual, 
and of the common weal over group or individual interests. 

Recent Social Trends^ chapter xii; pages 583-585, 757-761. Definition of vitality: 
the inherited capacity to survive of the individuals composing a people; studied 
as trends in the expectation of survival. Mortality at different ages. Basic facts 
relating to vitality: disease is selective as to age, inheritance; influences longevity; 
survival rate varies as to area and particular environmental conditions. Changes 
in environmental conditions associated with mortality trends. Genetic aspects of 
mortality. The present state of the people’s health. Health of racial and ethnic 
groups. Vitality and health of children. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Adamic, Louis (ed.), A new series on The Peoples of America; Adams, James 
Truslow, The American; Agar, Herbert, The People^ s Choice; Armstrong, Louise V., 
We^ Too^ Are the People; Bromley, Dorothy Dunbar, Birth Control; Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, Medical Care for the American People; Cowdry, E. V. 
(ed.), Problems of Ageing; De Kruif, Paul, Microbe Hunters; Dublin, Louis I., and 
Lotka, Alfred J., Length of Life; Fairchild, ttenry Pratt, People; Grosney, Ezra 
Seymour, and Pop)enoe, Paul, Sterilization for Human Betterment; Landis, Carney, 
and Page, James D., Modern Society and Mental Diseases; Landtman, Gunnar, The 
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Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes; Lorimer, Frank, and Osborn, Frederick, 
Dynamics of Population; Milbank Memorial Fund, Phe Changing Front of Health; 
Pearl, Raymond, 'The Biology of Population Growth; Reed, Louis Schultz, The Ability 
to Pay for Medical Care; Reuter, E. B., Population Problems; Sydenstricker, Edgar, 
Health and Environment; Thompson, Warren S., Danger Spots in World Population 
and Population Problems; Tobey, James A., The National Government and Public 
Health; Vance, Rupert B., All These People; Whipple, George Chandler, Vital 
Statistics: An Introduction to the Science of Demography, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Describe some of the “people’s movements” in the United States. In so 
far as they have usually been short-lived, what were some of the causes? 

2. Discuss the common criticism of most reform action agencies that they 
neither reach the people nor have their support. 

3. What was the purpose and program of the National Consumers League? 
Is it now an agency of the people? 

4. Describe the work of “The People’s Loliby” and other similar organized 
groups. 

5. Discuss possible inconsistencies in the programs of organizations which 
advocate a decrease in the birth rate of the common people. What are the 
limits to eugenics programs if they reflect control rather than education? 

6. Descril^e the progress of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (N.A.A.C.P.). 

7. What is the Zionist movement? 
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The Growth and Distribution of the Population 


l^he measure of the people: A measure of resources. In the attempt to 
understand society, we have sometimes undertaken to measure a regional 
society in terms of its major types of wealth or resources. For this purpose 
we have classified all resources into five types, namely, natural resources, 
technological resources, money resources, human resources, 2uid institu- 
tional resources. In general, the first three of these belong to the category 
of physical resources and the last two to human resources. In other words, 
there are the two basic elements of society — natural wealth and the people. 
A formula for measuring an adequate society can be stated about as follows: 
A region rich in natural resources, in which technological resources — in 
other words, science, skill, management, and organization — have been 
utilized to translate natural wealth into capital wealth, would have a ma- 
terial abundance adequate for supporting a rich culture. Such an abun- 
dance assumes a healthy and reproducing population, so well educated and 
socially minded as to utilize the wealth which comes from this abundance 
of resources in the development of their institutions and thereby in the 
enrichment of the human resources themselves. 

Now, in addition to this general background there are several particular 
approaches to the study of population as a special field of sociology. First, 
we need to know the number 2ind kind of people, where they live, and what 
they work at. Then wc need to know the nature and quality of their re- 
sources and their capacity to develop and use them. And, finally, we need 
to know what effect the culture and institutions of people will have upon 
their increase, distribution, and welfare. Within each of these major 
areas will be found the several divisions of population study commonly 
pursued. 
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In Part i of this text, we emphasized that society is of many sorts, made 
up of many kinds of people. In Part n, we studied the remge and nature of 
man’s physical environment and his efforts to master it. In Part in, we 
studied the elements of social institutions. In Parts m and iv, we studied 
something of the logical and imiversal order through which societies, in 
adapting themselves to physical and culturzil environments, have evolved 
from the simple folk cultures to the more complex civilized society, fea- 
tured by urbanism, technology, intellectualism, and science, and the trend 
toward totalitEirianism and power. Finally, we explored the nature of civili- 
zation itself. Then, in the first chapter of Part v, we emphasized that, after 
all, the people, or human weeilth, is the heart of human society, and pointed 
out how the folk have constituted the supreme reality and universal con- 
stant in a world of change. 

What do toe need to know about population? Now we come to the teisk 
of understanding more about the people themselves. In conventional terms 
these will be studies of the various theories of population, the growth and 
migrations of peoples, their distribution in regional congregations, their 
composition in terms of classes, races, and age groups, together with spe- 
cialized inquiries into birth rates, death rates, and population policies. 
We shall then need to look at these as shown in the population of the United 
States. And always we must keep in mind that since the people are the 
heart of human society, it is important to know not only their numbers 
and the places where they live and work in relation to their resourees and 
technology, but also their character and their quality. The future of the 
human race is, on this basis, a major problem of sociology. 

In the study of anthropology, ecology, geography, or biology, or, more 
specifically, of evolution, race, or heredity, the student of sociology has a 
field of study related to his own field. Here again in population he will 
recognize a specialized area for graduate study or professional resezurch 
which he may wish to explore after he is older and has had more training 
in research. Nevertheless, here zis in the other fields, the student of sociology 
must know enough about the general range of population study to enable 
him to understemd as much as possible of the relation of the people them- 
selves to their social processes and the interaction involved in their institu- 
tions and in their adaptation to environmental factors. 

“jVo/ara/” and “sociaP’ theories of population. With reference to the 
orig^ and development of the different peoples and races, since there are 
varied opinions and little of universal agreement, the student of sociology 
will not need to spend much time in exhaustive study of the various theories. 
Yet, it is important to know that in the past there have been a number of 
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“natural” theories of population; in such theories, the assumption has been 
that there is something inherent in the nature of man, of the world in which 
he lives, that determines his growth at a rate and in a direction largely or 
wholly beyond his control. There have been many variations of this idea 
and many expositions of it. Sometimes the biologists have sought to find 
a law of population growth, and the economists have sought to work out a 
constant ratio between such factors as abundance or scarcity and the rate 
of population increase. In the modern world there have been so mainy 
modes of interaction between people 2ind environment and technology, 
and so many technological changes, that the student should want to know 
more about the problems of modem population as they relate to the sur- 
vival and progress of human society. Exposition of theories of origins and 
laws of growth can be left to the biologists and the economists. 

Since there have been many other theories which have often been called 
“social theories,” it becomes necessary to know about them. These have 
recognized the relation of population growth to what may be called social 
conditions, including such conditioning influences as standards of living, 
health and hygiene, home environment, education, and industrial and 
urban life. Although general conclusions may be drawn from empirical 
studies, and trends may be predicted, it is not assumed here that there is 
any immutable law inherent in the population itself. The most notable of 
these theories is that of Thomas Robert Malthus, who held that popula- 
tion is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence. Unless prevented by 
some extraordinary factors, the population will invariably increase at the 
same rate as the amount of subsistence. Growing out of the balances or 
lack of balance which come from abundance or scarcity, and any special 
checks upon population, there would be problems of various sorts, includ- 
ing poverty, vice, disease, war. Modern science and invention long ago 
invalidated much of the Malthusian theory, yet modern war has made 
necessary its re-examination. 

The number and quality of children. The assumption has been that a 
people will be superior in proportion to the number of its children that are 
healthy, well reared, and better educated. This idea has assumed almost 
the proportions of a population theory. In general, it has been assumed that 
because people earning lower incomes have larger families and reproduce 
more rapidly than people with higher incomes, it follows that the quality 
of the population is rapidly declining and will decline according to the 
continuance of a large proportion of low incomes. Our study of the tensions 
of civilization, the conditioning of children of the elite, and our inquiries 
into folk society raise many questions as to the validity of such assumptions. 
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This is a neglected field of study. There are many corollaries to the assump- 
tions concerning the rate of reproduction. Some of them have to do with 
the welfare of mothers and children, together with resulting legislation 
and educationsil activity in the broad area which has often been character- 
ized as planned parenthood or birth control. In this field, many studies are 
being made and many experiments undert2iken. 

Phases of population that more and more will confront the student of 
sociology in the future will have to do with racial and ethnic groupings 
and their interaction. The whole question of the assimilation of the peoples 
of the various regions into the total human society will be a vital one in 
this era, which we have characterized as the great epoch of folk domination. 

Changing rates of population increase. The student of sociology will 
want to study all these general theories and as many specific research studies 
as possible. He should not be tempted, however, to accept loose general- 
izations about laws of reproduction, because his studies will indicate their 
unreliability. 

The danger in too-hasty conclusions may be illustrated by a number of 
examples, but two concerning the American population will suffice. One 
example is the extraordinary way in which the growth and distribution of 
the Negro population has contradicted so many of the forecasts. Another is 
a more recent example: in so short a time as two decades, quick changes in 
the birth rate occurred which contradicted any predictions made on the 
basis of previous rates. 

Thus, in the early 1930s, a continuing decline in the birth rate could have 
been predicted but by 1941, 1942, and 1943, new figures revealed the effects 
of what was called ^‘social conditions.” The figures showed that from 1926 
to 1933, inclusive, the birth rate declined 19 per cent, or at the average 
rate of i.i per 1,000 population every two years; from 1933 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, the birth rate increased 4.5 per cent, or at the average rate of i.i per 
1,000 population every nine years. But the birth rate in 1941 — 19 per 
1,000 population — was nearly 10 per cent higher than the rate of 1939, 
so that the total percentage increase from 1933 to 1941 inclusive was 14. 

There was a similar change in marriage and birth rates following the 
onset of the depression in 1929. By the end of 1932 the birth rate was 8 per 
cent less, and the marriage rate 1 3 per cent less than in 1 930. By the end of 
1940 most of the deficit in marriages had been wiped out. From 1921 to 
1930 the average annual number of marriages was 1,185,000; from 1931 to 
1940 it was 1,284,000. The total number of marriages was about 8 per 
cent greater during the past decade, 1931- 1940, than during the decade 
1921-1930. During the early war years of 1942 and 1943, there was a still 
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larger increase in marriages, births, and divorces. It thus happened that 
predictions of the population increase were not accurate and that by 1946 
the population of the United States had already exceeded 140 million. 

JVaj/s of studying the composition and increase of the population. In gen- 
eral, the student may approach the study of population through its compo- 
sition and through certain factors relating to increase and distribution 
which are almost universally accepted. The composition of the American 
population is counted uniformly and may be studied in terms of sex, age, 
nativity, citizenship, country of birth of the foreign born, school attendance, 
education, employment status, births, deaths, and marriages. Population 
figures are divided by geographic area, states, district, and municipalities. 
The statistics for the United States as a whole also are divided into urban, 
rural-nonfarm, and rural-farm areas. The student should familiarize him- 
self with the diverse range of information which the census reports reveal, 
of which the figures used in this book are only the briefest sampling. So, 
too, in the study of population increase the sociologist usually studies trends 
of the crude birth rates and the differences between these and various 
types of refined birth rates in relation to occupational fertility and many 
other factors related to cultural levels of living. Important factors in the 
decline of the birth rate are contraception, changes in age at marriage, the 
ch2inging ratio of married women and their activities outside the home, 
various differentials between country and city, and between different 
ethnic and economic groups, and the trend toward urbanization. The 
student of sociology will be prepared to see quick reverses in trends when- 
ever such factors as war and economic change cause unprecedented increase 
or decrease in marriage, birth, and death rates. Such was the situation in 
the United States from 1941 to 1944, and in Europe and in parts of the 
Orient, where war and privation have worked such tragic destruction of 
the people and their actual 2ind potential increase. 

The need for study of causes. Whenever, in normal times, there has 
been a general decline in the birth rate and a similar decline in the death 
rate, then followed by extraordinary times, in which there has been an 
increase in both, such as seen in the early stages of World War ii, it is always 
important to understand the causes as a part of our understanding of the 
total society. 

In normal times in advanced civilizations, the general decline in death 
rates has been attributable to progress in preventive medicine and in medical 
services, as well as to certain other factors of education, higher standards 
of living, and parent education. So, the present increase in deaths, tragic 
and tremendous, is attributable to the war and its consequences. Certain 
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more-or-less standard methods have been developed by which various 
death rates have been studied in relation to age and sex^ to urban and rural 
communities, to v2irious types of occupations and to the marital status, to 
the general economic status and culture, and also to such special phenomena 
as war and the postwar aftermath. How all of the factors relating to mar- 
riage, birth, 2ind death rates help the student to understand society and to 
discover various “population problems” that give rise to the need for 
“population policies,” may be seen from numerous studies of the popu- 
lation. 

Are there too many people? As a result of professional and public 
interest in eugenics and genetics, a number of questions have been asked by 
both government and scientific authorities. Thus, the director of the 
United States census asked: “Is the American birth rate too low?” For, he 
thought, “We don’t have enough babies and we arc not building up the 
population by immigration from abroad.” And, again, a Bureau of the 
Census release in 1941 said that “If the present birth and death rates con- 
tinue, the population of the United States will fail to maintain its numbers 
by approximately 4 per cent per generation.” 

In reply to these questions, other students have insisted that the United 
States and most nations of the world would be better off with fewer people. 
The argument of Germany and of Japan was that the need for room and 
resources for their increased populations brought on the Second World 
War. With reference to the optimum population in the United States, the 
Population Bulletin for October, 1941, had this to say: “It would be difficult 
to show that the United States actually needs a larger stationary population 
than 100,000,000, the number we had in this country during the First 
World War.” 

Fallacies of civilization's logic. In following these arguments, the 
student of sociology will want to check them against the larger aspects of 
societal growth. Thus, it should be asked, what is the ultimate value 
implied in the doctrine that a hundred million healthfully supported and 
properly educated people in this country could live more prosperously and 
could raise a more powerful military force than the present population of 
the United States, of which some forty-five million, or one third of the peo- 
ple, must live below the requirements for health and efficiency? Roughly 
about 30 per cent of the young men have been found physically unfit to 
bear arms in the national defense. Suppose, as is claimed, the smaller pop- 
ulation would have more natural resources per person and would not have 
to deplete the irreplaceable mineral and soil resources at the rate they are 
now being depleted, does not this negate the whole idea of society’s 
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capacity to provide for abundance for all and of nature’s own system of 
abundance in people? ^ 

The complexity of the problem is indicated further when it is pointed 
out that there is a danger in a high birth rate in that “the lai^er the jxip- 
ulation increases in the near future the larger it will have to increase in 
the distant future to keep its age groups fairly well balanced.” This is one 
of the tricks of population growth which has repeatedly baffled nations 
throughout history. Yet, also, it is pointed out, this is one reason why 
the overcrowded covmtries such as Germany, Japan, and Italy felt that they 
had to continue to keep their birth rates high. This was a vicious cycle 
which not only led to World War n but ultimately to such miserable 
economic and social conditions as the world heis not hitherto recorded. At 
least, it seems fair to conclude that this was one of the causes. 

Regional balance and distribution of people and resources. One of the 
most important of all aspects of population problems is its distribution. 
This has many important singles, some primarily economic, some pri- 
marily cultural. Again and agsun we have emphasized here the need for 
a balance between the peoples of specific areas and their resources, both 
natural and technological. This need for balance is not only necessary in 
regions where resources are adequate or more than adequate, but is essen- 
tial in regions of overpopulation where resources are limited. The best 
illustrations here are of special peoples in concrete regions where the total 
picture can be seen. Such m illustration is that of Preston E. James, who, 
in the Population Index of October, 1941, gives four principal characteristics 
which summarize the relations of the people of Latin America to their 
land and serve to explain the nature of Latin American society. The first 
characteristic is the relatively sparse population. The second is the isolated 
pattern of settlement. The third is extreme racial and cultural diversity. 
The fourth is the variegated quality of the soil. 

To take a specific illustration, it is pointed out that the world’s largest 
and richest supply of iron ore exists in this continent lacking in coal. What, 
then, will be the resources of technology if it is to balance a superabundance 
of this one resource against the lack of another? What are the factors 
involved in the number eind location of people? It is pointed out, for ia- 
stance, that the habitability of the land depends not only on the land itself, 
but on the attitudes, objectives, and technical abilities of the inhabitants. 
In Latin America, these factors are closely related to the struggle to main- 
tain order among diverse and discordant elements and to establish a bal- 
anced society. China, which has vast mineral resources, might be cited as 
another region where a redistribution of the people is not only necessary 
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for a balanced economy but where cultural elements are powerful factors. 
The considerations applying to South America would apply to China as 
well. “Land itself is neutral; habitability is relative; hence present-day 
distribution must be interpreted in terms of the values, traditions, tech- 
niques, and motivations of people, the deadening weight of inherited sys- 
tems of social organization, and still other cultural factors, explainable 
only in terms of historical development over the centuries.” 

Migration of peoples. One of the age-long processes of adjustment of 

people to environment has been that of migration. Few phenomena reflect 
more of the struggle of mankind than his movements to and fro over the 
face of the earth seeking security, freedom, or adventure. So much is this 
true that it might be said that the story of man is told in his migrations. 
The beginning student of sociology will want to understand the causes, 
nature, and extent of these migrations and their relation to the total human 
society of today. And he will be just as much interested in internal migra- 
tions, local and regional, as in the larger, more dramatic world movements. 
The causes which have contributed to human migration will be important 
alongside the effects of these migrations. Migrations have effects upon the 
people who migrate, upon the people and regions they leave behind, and 
upon the people and regions to which they move. The causes which impel 
people to migrate are not so simple as often portrayed. Need for food is one 
cause, but it may be closely associated with overpopulation or crowding 
or conflict. The passion to conquer may be but a part of adventure, while 
the pressure of population or institutional control may easily accentuate 
the impulse to move on. There are those who say the least efficient are the 
ones who move after being crowded out, while others say the least energetic 
and efficient are left in the homelands. Conquering peoples often force the 
conquered to move and to establish new homes where ordered. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

A high motivation for 4 he founding of a number of the American colonies 
was that of freedom — freedom from religious persecution, and from politi- 
cal bondage. There were, of course, the other factors of conditions in the 
European homelands which contributed to the intensity of the desire. In 
the 1 600s as in the 1900s, the New World was the world of opportunity. 
In later years, when millions of immigrants came to America’s melting pot, 
their motives were still varied, but primarily they were seeking to better 
their lot and to find security. After the eastern seaboard had been settled 
and the culture of the young republic established, there were still powerful 
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urges for the pioneer to migrate farther westward and southward. Within 
the larger framework of the frontier movement, there was, of course, a re- 
capitulation in individuals of many of the motivations which characterized 
other migratory movements. 

Our American society is a product of this great increase by migration 
and of the natural increase of a vital people. In the period 1901 -10, which 
was the crest of the immigration movement, a total of 8,795,386 people 
came from many parts of the world to the United States. In terms of census 
classifications these immigrations help to make up the fabric of the nation, 
which has often been characterized as One America. 

In Chapters 6 and 7, something of a preview to the study of the North 
American continent and its people was given. Perhaps at this point we need 
to emphasize the influence of the European peoples more than we did then. 
For the essence of the New World is partly to be found in the number and 
diversity of its increasing population with all their mixed cultures. The 
composite of peoples from more than thirty countries constitutes for the 
sociologist a rare laboratory for the study of not only population and of a 
gradually growing and changing culture, but later for the study of the 
impact of technology upon the people. Also, conflicts in loyalties between 
the Old World and the New constituted important factors in what was to 
be the real beginning of the new world order of interaction. And if one 
seeks a vivid illustration of changing society, there arc the cities of the 
Northeast where, instead of the original pioneer Americans, one out of 
every two inhabitants is a recent descendant of some European immigrant. 

The population fabric of America. Of the more than 1 3 1 million people 
of the United States in 1 940, there were over eleven million foreign born, 
and more multiplied millions of foreign-born parentage or close blood 
kinship. Of the foreign born there were, in round numbers and in descend- 
ing order, more than a million each from Italy, Germany, Canada, New- 
foundland and Russia; between a million and a half-million each from the 
British Isles (including Northern Ireland), Poland, and the Irish Free 
State; zuid between a half-million and two hundred thousand each from 
Austria, Sweden, Mexico, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Norway. Still 
in descending order, there were between two hundred thousand and one 
hundred thousand each from Lithuania, Greece, Yugoslavia, Denmark, 
Finland, Rumania, the Netherlands, and France, followed by Switzerland, 
Palestine and Syria, Portugal, Belgium, and Turkey in Asia, with between 
one hundred thousand and fifty thousand. There were some forty-seven 
thousand foreign-born Japanese and some thirty-seven thousand foreign- 
born Chinese. There were less than fifty thousand natives each from Spain, 
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Central ttnd South America, Cuba and other West Indian islands, the 
Azores, Australia, Bulgaria, and a few other countries. 

Something of the size and nature of the population may be realized by 
noting that the United States h2is three times as many Negroes as the total 
population of the nation at the time Thomas Jefferson was writing the 
Declaration of Independence. The largest foreign cities in the world are 
found in the United States in the sense that New York is the largest Italian 
city, the largest Irish city, the largest Jewish city, and the largest Negro city. 

The earlier American immigrant population was predominantly from 
upper Europe, while the later was from lower Europie. That is, to distin- 
guish those who came from northwestern Europe from those from south- 
eastern Europe, Asia, or elsewhere, the Old, or First Immigration, is the 
term sometimes used for the former, while New Immigration refers to the 
latter. Realizing that this classification is by no means without fault, we 
may accept it for convenience. Prior to 1883, it is estimated that about 95 
per cent of the immigrants came from England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden; but by 1910, fully 81 per cent embarked from Austria-Himgary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Italy, Montenegro, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Servia, 
Spain, Syria, amd Turkey, usually designated as the “New Immigration.” 
Thus, Brown’s and Roueck’s One America catalogues as Old Immigration, 
the British-Americans, Irish-Americzms, Norwegian-Americans, Swedish- 
Americans, Danish-Americans, Dutch-Americans, Belgian-Americans, 
French-Americans, German-Americans, and Swiss-Americans. 

“Weiw” Americans from many lands. In the catalogue of new immi- 
grants will be found an amazing roster making the concept of the melting 
pot a startling reality and its working out a new dilemma. From the Slavic 
states come the Russian-Americans, Ukrainian-Americans, Polish-Ameri- 
cans, Gzechoslovak-Amcricans, Yugoslav- Americans, and Bulgarian- 
Americans. From east European states came the Latvian-Americans, the 
Lithuanian-Americans, Estonian-Americans, Finnish-Americans, Austrian- 
Americans, Hungariam-Americans, and Rumanian-Americans. Then from 
the south European states came the Albanian-Americans, Greek-Americans, 
Italian-Americans, Spanish-Americans, and Portuguese-Americans. There 
are pieoples from the Middle £md the Far East, the Syrian- Americans, 
Tur^h-Americans, Armenian-Americans, Hindu-Americans, Chinese- 
Americans, and Japanese-Americans. In a separate major grouping art 
the Jewish-Americans from many lands, and the “American-Americans” 
from Canada and the Latin Americas, and from the Philippines and Hawaii. 

If there was doubt as to the vitality of these Americans all, each in its own 
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ethnic field, there was needed only the World War ii peace arrangement to 
test the articulate power of the Polish-Americans or the French-Americans 
or a dozen other minority groups still intent on their own interests. Or, 
once again, one could apply the test to the refugee intellectuals from the 
tragic lands of Hitler’s conquest and find new Americans that nevertheless 
are disintegrating forces still in the great melting pot. Here again is incon- 
trovertible evidence of the power and survival of the folk culture wherever 
found and testimony to the organic contribution of the folk to the fabric of 
civilization itself. 

The future population. The study of the people of the United States is 

in itself a preview to the study of the people of the world. What the situation 
will be by 1 950, both in the world and in the United States, constitutes a 
persistent problem for population experts. In the estimates of 1940-42, the 
people of the United Nations were estimated at i ,308,000,000 or 59.9 per 
cent of the total world population of 2,185,000,000 with the Axis countries 
having 675,000,000 or 30.9 per cent, and the nonbelligerents 202,000,000 
or 9.2 per cent. What the occupied countries lost during the war is a ques- 
tion to which the answer will require a great deal of study. In the United 
States, the problem of estimating the population ahead is easier, although 
that, too, has its hazards. The Population Index for August, 1942, made esti- 
mates for 1950, i960, 1970 and 1980 and also by age and sex. By 1950 the 
total population would be 140,561,000 and in 1980 it would be 153,022,000. 
In the estimates of age ratios, there are differences in the proportion of 
older people to the whole. For instance, in 1940 a little more than two and 
a half million people were reported in the oldest age group of 75 years old 
or over. In 1980, it is estimated, this group will total 7,795,000. By contrast, 
the 1940 census reported 10,597,891 infants in the youngest age group of 
4 years or under as contrasted with 9,301,000 estimated for 1980. That is, 
within a total increase for forty years of a little more than twenty million 
people, there will be an actual loss in the number of children and an in- 
crease of more than five million people who are 25 years of age or over. In 
the oldest groupings, the increase is predicted as much greater for women 
than for men. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

I. What was the estimated population of the world, as measured by the 
best international statistics, at the beginning of World War ii? (See the 
Statesman's Tear Book or similar references.) 

12. What were the estimated losses of population through military and, naval 
casualties of World War ii? 

3. What are dependable estimates of the number of people lost through the 
incidence of war in the conquered countries? 

4. What are reliable estimates of the numl^er of disabled or handicapped 
persons in the United States: civilians and service men? What is the na- 
tional office of Vocational Rehabilitation? 

5. Compare the number and occupational status of the German people in 
1935 with the same figures for 1944. 

6. Make the same comparison with the Japanese. 

7. What was the estimated number of people in the armed services in the 
United States during World War ii? In war industries? 

8. What were estimated gains and losses of population from 1940 to 1943 
by states and regions? What did this signify as to postwar problems of 
readjustment? 

9. What and when was the peak of increased marriage rates during the 
World War ii period? 

10. What and when was the peak of birth increases in the United States? 
Compare the American birth rate with that of Germany. 

1 1 . What are the most critical problems of population in the wake of world 
war? 

12. What seem to be the most neglected population problems? 

13. What are the main trends in American population? As to age? Sex? Race? 
Urban? Rural? (Use reports of the Bureau of the Census.) 

14. In which field or fields should occupations be studied: (a) population; 
(b) sociology; (c) vocational guidance; (d) business; (e) economics? 

15. What is the basis of the estimate of the “employed workers” in the United 
States as more than sixty million in 1944 in contrast to the forty-nine 
million “gainful workers” of the 1930 census? 


410 . 
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Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest, and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter vii. 
The mobility of the folk; their place of residence; their distribution as to age and 
sex — all serve to change the social picture, giving it character and identity. 
Social consequences on population of the Industrial Revolution. Problems of 
birth and death rates, marriage, immigration and internal migration. The effects 
of rural-urban migration and the migrations of prewar workers. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapters x-xiv. Social units determined by 
blood a factor in population growth. Discussion of patterns, of family life. An 
analyas of the local group in primitive society. Organization of the tribe and state. 
The effect of communication on population growth and distribution. Methods of 
population control. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapter i, section 3; chapter ii, section 4: 
chapter in, section 4; chapters iv and vii. The increase of population and wealth 
in the medieval town. War as a city-builder. The most gigantic fact in the whole 
urban transition the displacement of population. The shapeless giantism and 
congestion of today’s megalopolis. The principles of fine relationship between 
people and environment embodied in the social basis of the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapter v, section 12; chapter viii, 
section 12. The central factor in the orderly use of resources, the systematic integra- 
tion of industry, and the development of regions is the planning of the growth and 
distribution of the population — perhaps the most important of ncotechnic innova- 
tions. The effects of birth control. Historical approach. The new demands for 
better births, prospects of survival, and living conditions. Equilibrium in popu- 
lation an important factor in regional balance. The necessity for a rational re- 
settlement of the entire planet into the regions most favorable to human habi- 
tation: an era of deliberate recolonization would take the place of obstreperous 
and futile conquests. The balancing off of the birth rate and the death rate, and 
the balancing off of rural and urban environments — with the wholesale wiping 
out of the blighted industrial areas inherited from the past — are all part of a single 
integration. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems, chapters viii, xi-xvi. An examination 
of the types of peoples, their occupations and ways of life. Age distribution of 
youth, its problems and opportunities. The role of the elders in American life, 
their concern with security and work. Age distribution of old age. Growth and 
distribution of women and children in the population composition. Social changes 
wrought by technology in woman’s life. Races and nationalities, their work and 
their life. Problems of racial and minority groups. Concepts of race and race 
psychology. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, chapters v, 
xx-xxni. The pervasiveness of the influence of the metropolis on its people. An 
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, Distribution of. the Population by States and Regions^ ig^o and ig^o 

By 1946 the population of the United States had already reached 140,000,000. 


area population population population 

INCREASE 



1940 

' 1930 

1930-1940 

UNITED STATES 

131,669,275 

122,775,046 

8,894,229 

NORTHEAST 

39.966,500 

38,026,202 

1,940.298 

Maine 

847,226 

797.423 

49.803 

New Hampshire 

49>.524 

465.293 

26,231 

Vermont 

359.231 

359.61 1 

- 380 

Massachusetts 

4.316,721 

4.249.614 

67,107 

Rhode Island 

713.346 

687,497 

25,849 

Connecticut 

1,709,242 

1 ,606,903 

102,339 

New York 

13.479.143 

12,588,066 

891 ,076 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

4,160,165 

4.041.334 

118,831 

9,900,180 

9.631.350 

268,830 

Delaware 

266,505 

238,380 

28,125 

Maryland 

1,821,244 

1,631,526 

189,718 

West Virginia 

1.901.974 

1,729,205 

172,769 

SOUTHEAST 

28,261,829 

25,550,898 

2,710,931 

Virginia 

2.677.773 

2,421,851 

255.922 

North Carolina' 

3.571.623 

3,170,276 

401,347 

South Carolina 

1,899,804 

1,738,765 

161,039 

Georgia 

3.123.723 

2,908,506 

215,217 

Florida 

1.897.414 

1,468,211 

429,203 

Kentucky 

2,845,627 

2,614,589 

231,038 

Tennessee 

2.915.841 

2,616,556 

299,285 

Alabama 

2,832,961 

2,646,248 

186,713 

Mississippi 

2,183,796 

2,009,82 1 

173.975 

Arkansas 

1.949.387 

1,854,482 

94,905 

Louisiana 

2,363.880 

2,101,593 

262,287 

SOUTHWEST 

9.782,337 

9.079.645 

702,692 

Oklahoma 

2,336.434 

2,396,040 

- 59,606 

Texas 

6,414,824 

5,824,715 

590,109 

New Mexico 

531.818 

423,317 

108,501 

Arizona 

499.261 

435,573 

63,688 
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Distribution of the Population by States and Regions^ 1930 and 1940 — continued 

By 1946 the population of the United States had already reached 140,000,000. 


AREA 

POPULATION 

1940 

POPULATION 

. *930 

POPULATION 

INCREASE 

I 930 “* 94 *> 

UNITED STATES 

131,669,975 

>22,775,046 

8,894,229 

MIDDLE STATES 

35 . 74*. 574 

33,961,444 

1,780,130 

Ohio 

6,907,612 

6,646,697 

260,915 

Indiana 

3,427,796 

3.238,503 

>89,293 

Illinois 

7,897,241 

7,630,654 

266,587 

Michigan 

5,256,106 

4,842,395 

413,781 

Wisconsin 

3. >37.587 

3,939.006 

198,581 

Minnesota 

2,792,300 

2.563,953 

238,347 

Iowa 

2,538,268 

2 , 470,939 

67,329 

Missouri 

3,784,664 

3,629,367 

>55.297 

NORTHWEST 

7,410,435 

7.384.497 

25.938 

North Dakota 

64 >.935 

680,845 

-■38,9>o 

South Dakota 

642,961 

692,849 

— 49,888 

Nebraska 

>.3 >5.834 

>,377,963 

— fo,l29 

Kansas 

1,801,028 

1,880,999 

- 79 . 97 « 

Montana 

559.456 

537,606 

21,850 

Idaho 

524.873 

445.032 

79 , 84 > 

Wyoming 

250,742 

225,565 

25.>77 

Colorado 

1,123,296 

>,o 35 , 79 > 

87,505 

Utah 

550.3 >0 

507.847 

42,463 

FAR WEST 

9.843,509 

8,285,491 

1,558,018 

Nevada 

> >0,247 

9>.058 

i9.>89 

Washington 

i,736,>9> 

>,563.396 

>72,795 

Oregon 

I ,089,684 

953.786 

>35,898 

California 

6,907,387 

5,677,251 

1,230,136 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

663,091 

486,869 

176,222 


source: Sixteenth Census of the United States j Series P—2, United States: Final Population, 

Table 2 
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inventory of the distinctiveness and characteristics of the peoples of the regions of 
the United States. The paradoxical traits of mixed population in New England 
and the Northeast. Analysis of the Southeast and the ‘^Old South” as the essen- 
tially “American” region of the nation. Its foreign born, its birth rate, and its 
Negroes. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology y chapters xv and xvi. 
Basic factors which determine the location and size of communities. Changes 
which attend the growth of culture. Distribution of population at the present 
time. Numerical distribution of world population by continents and races. Changes 
which have occurred in recent times. Major biological and cultural factors re- 
sponsible for these changes. Special reference made throughout to the United 
States. Relation of government to population increase. Effects of a decreasing 
population. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutionsy chapters iv and xxxi. The social 
functions of age groups and their cultural interaction. Present age distribution 
and sociological age distribution. The growth of cities a salient factor of the twen- 
tieth century. Population increase and the development of the mass mind. Birth 
control in urban areas. 

Recent Social TrendSy chapter i; pages xxi, xxrv, 445, 447, 467, 553-601, 624, 754- 
769, 1492. Declining rate of increase in population. White race growing more 
rapidly than Negro; but colored races as a whole increased faster than white. 
Large part of population increase going to the cities or their suburbs. Metro- 
politan districts where commerce and industry have grown rapidly are places 
of most rapid growth in the United States. Trend toward an older population 
with decline in proportion of persons under 20. Population policy. Age and sex 
selection in the city. Increase and distribution of racial and ethnic groups. Child 
population. 

In the light of developments since the publication of RecerU Social TrendSy what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Anderson, Nels, Men on the Move; Brown, Francis J., and Roucek, Joseph S., 
One America; Carr-Saunders, A. M., World Population; Donald, Henderson Hamil- 
ton, The Negro Migration of igi 6 -igiB; Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Immigration and 
People; Galpin, Charles Josiah, and Manny, Theodore Bergen, Interstate Migrations 
Among the Native White as Indicated by Differences between State of Birth and State of 
Residence; Gist, Noel P., Pihlbald, G. T., and Gregory, Cecil L., Selective Factors 
in Migration and Occupation; Goodrich, Carter, and others. Migration and Economic 
Opportunity; Landis, Paul H., Population Problems; Lively, Charles Elson, and 
Taeuber, Conrad, Rural Migration in the United States; Myrdal, Gunnar, Population; 
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A Problem for Democracy; Pearl, Raymond, The Biology of Population Growth; National 
Resources Committee, The Problems of a Changing Population: Report of the Com- 
mittee on Population Problems; Reuter, £. B., Population Problems; Thomas, 
Dorothy Swaine, Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials; Thompson, Warren 
S., Research Memorandum on Internal Migration in the Depression; Thompson, Warren 
S., and Whelpton, P. K., Population Trends in the United States; Vance, Rupert B., 
All These People and Research Memorandum on Population Redistribution within the 
United States, 

In the Workshop: Social Process y Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Describe the action programs of eugenics organizations in the United 
States and Great Britain. 

2 . What is the Population Association of America? 

3. What is the general program of the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born? 

4. Describe the work of the American Public Health Association. 

5. To what extent is the American Medical Association an action agency? 
What was the basis of the charge brought against it under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act? 

6. Describe the work of Americans All, Emigrants All. 

7. What is the East and West Association? 

8. What is the League for National Unity? 
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The Individual and Society 


A// of us are the people. In the search for a better understanding 
of the development of the individual in relation to society we come again 
to a high point in the study of the people. It is more than a truism to say 
that what the people are to society, the individual is to the people. For the 
people are all of us and we, the individuals of society, are the people. If 
“only the people count,” then it is the individual that counts. It follows, 
therefore, that as the people are, so will society be, and as Society serves well 
its individual members, so will they not only develop and prosper but in 
turn will serve society well. 

It must be clear, therefore, that to study the individual and to study 
groups of individuals is to study society. For, in addition to their inseparable 
relationship in the structure of society, there is also the two-way functional 
relationship of what society docs to and for the individual and what the 
individual does to and for society. What the individual himself is, reflects 
what society has made him through heritage and conditioning, and the 
nature of his maturity will be measured by his usefulness to society. 

All of this is reflected in the sweep of problems that confront society 
today, where there are not only millions of maladjusted individuals com- 
plaining of society’s failures but where students and leaders seek to solve 
the dilemmas of education of the individual, and of his co-operative par- 
ticipation in an increasingly complex world. And there are millions more 
in the tragic wake of war and destruction, so broken and puzzled that they 
are practically stranded in the new world. By the same token they question 
the social order and constitute persistent problems of the first rank. If society 
is to grow and if it is to achieve order and survival for itself and happiness 
and prosperity for its people, it must somehow ensure its individuals of 
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security and reality, and participation in the opportunities of life. And it 
must somehow be able to cope with the increasing number of individuals 
made pathological by frustration and aggression, or made too powerful by 
technology, wealth, or civilization. 

The importance of the individual and the “common man.'^ The dynamic 
sociology of the future will therefore be inclined to recapture more of this 
close relationship of the individual to his society and to weave it into in- 
tegrated programs of study and direction. Contemporary sociologists may 
well review the assumptions of the dynamic Giddings, who made the,Socius 
the elementary unit for the study of society, and the wise Cooley, who never 
ceased to emphasize the inseparable relationship between the individual 
and society. Yet it seems likely that the role of the individual in society has 
perhaps been underestimated in many recent treatises on sociology. This 
is easy to understand since sociology is primarily the study of human society 
on the level of association, rather than the study of the individual. It is the 
behavior of the group and the resulting culture, that have been studied, 
and the emphasis has been upon society rather than upon the individual. 
Contrary to many assumptions, the role of the individual in contemporary 
society, with its urban technological character, appears to be increasingly 
more important rather than less. This would appear to be true for several 
reasons. First of all, the assumption is not only that the common man, the 
folk, represents the universal constant in a world of societal chzmge but also 
that he represents the new aspirations of millions of individuals in different 
groups, and is now more netu'ly in dominance of world chzmge than ever 
before! So, too, the individual leader such as Hitler or Mussolini or other 
pathological, m2iladjusted types, with their power exercised through armies, 
the radio, the press, and so on, controls a larger number of people than ever 
before. So, too, the trend in the modem world toward intellectualism leads to 
all individuals exercising a stronger influence through the press, legislation, 
education, and other ch2mnels. 

The balance between the individual and society. If we seek the universal 

problem which sejems to be at the heart of the world situation today, it 
would appear to be that of finding a balance between individuation and 
socialization. This involves the rights of the individual as contrasted to 
his obligation to society, or the freedom of the individual as opposed to the 
coercion of the state. It involves the dilemmas of race, for instance; whether 
individual members of a race may be individuals standing on their own 
merits or whether they must be, to illustrate, Negroes. It involves the ques- 
tion as to whether women can be individuals as well as women. Here the 
quality of the individual transcends the blanket power of class. Involved 
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also is the question whether the purpose of the state is to serve the individual 
or whether the state is to be synonymous with society, the perfection of 
which is enforcing the conformance of individuals at whatever cost. 

Again, the role of the individual in modem society is increasingly im- 
portant in the problem of adapting individuals of different types and train- 
ing to different occupations and places in the world. Ck)-operative society, 
the school program, and the complexity of personal adjustments, require 
more knowledge about the individual than we now possess, and an under- 
standing on the part of the sociologists as to what all this means. The large 
field of personnel work, clinics for social adjustment and the relation of 
maladjusted personality to social organization, the resort to psychology 
and psychiatry for the solving of all kinds of problems — these emphasize 
the import2mce of the individual as never before. 

Just as in nature there are no two things exactly alike, and just as science 
itself often consists of the measurement of resemblances and differences, so 
the old folk saying, “human nature being what it is,’’ reflects similar differ- 
ences among individuals. That is, individuals are not only different in biolog- 
ical backgrounds and physiological and psychological equipment, they are 
not only differently conditioned by their environment, but, in the common 
language, they have different “dispositions,” different “natures,” and they 
behave differently in nearly all aspects of life. No two individuals are exactly 
alike in appearance, in strength of body, in psychological reactions, in sex 
characteristics, and in behavior. The recognition of these differences and 
a knowledge of the general “nature” of human nature lie at the basis of the 
sociologist’s understeuiding of much that happens in the world. It must be 
apparent that the understanding of these differences is not only a necessary 
knowledge for the scholar but also for all those who make and administer 
education policies and social plans. 

Leaders and followers. We have already referred to types of patho- 
logical individuals who, through frustration and aggression, set themselves 
to lead movements of one sort or another. Adolf Hitler was the supreme 
type. In Mein Kampf he wrote: “I owe much to the time in which I had 
learned to become hard and also that I know now how to be hard. . . . One’s 
own painful scramble for existence suffocates the feeling of sympathy for 
the misery of those left behind.” In another place he wrote, “I had the point 
of view of all those who wish to shake Europe’s dust from their feet with the 
firm resolve to create a new existence in the new world.” The United 
States has had its quota of individuals of this type. Hundreds of leaders of 
movements, founders of organizations, seek to show the world that it must 
yield to their demands. A thousand individuals in various parts of the world. 
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in high places and low, maladjusted and seeking expression, change the 
course of events in communities, in nations, and in whole epochs of the 
world’s history. The people often learn too late that ridicule and satire 
not only do not deter such individuals but on the contrary act as a stimulus 
to their fimstration and aggression. 

Then there is the second type of individual, namely, the follower, who 
makes possible the dominance of the more forceful person. In the earlier 
days of the slow-moving folk society, the dominant leader usually arose 
through his actual experience and participation in whatever activities his 
society was undertaking. Pau'tly because of his own equipment and person- 
ality; partly because he had training and experience; and partly because 
the fortuitous circumstances threw the leader into an advantageous posi- 
tion, the story of leadership could be told with relative consistency. In the 
modem world, there are hundreds of thousands with more knowledge, 
experience, training, and capacity thsm many of the great leaders of the 
older days; maiss education and the multiplication of opportunities have 
made leadership more attainable. So, too, in emergencies or crisis, in 
war or other critical periods of development, it is commonly assumed that 
some great man or leader will rise to meet the needs of the situation. 

In the modem world particulau-ly, money zmd organization, the radio 
and the press, may influence large numbers of people out of all proportion 
to the real worth of their policies. A chain of newspapers reaching into all 
parts of the country or a group of high-powered popular magazines may 
control the thinking of Izu'ge sections of the people. So, too, the fraudulent 
leader or the pathological reformer can start whole movements, set the 
world of public opinion to talking, and exercise influence entirely beyond 
any rezisonable measure. This great danger is possible also in the individual 
who, by means of political pressure or legislative manipulation, becomes 
too powerful. The power of leadership in organized labor, or in organized 
capital, or in organized religious movements always represents a potential 
danger. 

Ml individuals react differently. We may use several simple examples 
to illustrate some different types of individuads. A popular verdict is that 
some people are essentiEilly selfish and some essentially unselfish. Times 
of crises or of war bring the different reactions* of individuals into clear 
focus. An emotional type of selfishness is reflected in the hoarding of war- 
time when indications appear that commodities which the public wants 
will be rationed. The differing behavior of individuals in wartime is also 
seen in the nature of their response to appeals to patriotism or loyalty. 
Some individuals respond with high degrees of co-operation whether they 
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agree with the policies or not. Other individuals protest, spread rumors, 
adopt negative attitudes, and seek escape from responsibility. 

One of the most easily observed types of individual variation may be 
found in public life among the appointed or elected workers and leaders in 
the Federal government, or among the job-holders of any smaller political 
unit; competition for power and influence and money often, though not 
always, becomes the governing urge in the individual. The climber, the 
ambitious, the small man in a big job, the continuous quarreling and bick- 
ering over details — all of these are observable. The rejoinder may be the 
matter-of-fact — “what else can you expect, humsm nature being what it 
is?’’, but the key to many of the limitations of socisd organization in a 
democracy may be found here. 

Thousands of cases in the police courts and criminal records give evidence 
of how human nature behaves in typical situations. Varied types of behavior 
are reflected in as many ways as there are avenues of life. There are, for 
instance, the illustrations in the traffic field. There is the type of autoist 
who, if another driver undertakes to pass him under circumstances not 
acceptable, becomes so infuriated that he pursues him, pushes him over to 
the curb, and challenges him to fight. The traditional quarrel between 
autoist and truck-driver reflects the same sort of behavior. Yet the war 
record of transportation reveals the high character and skill of those thou- 
sands who drove the freight trucks day and night, and is a measure of the 
wide range of individual variation. Incidents and examples of behavior 
might be extended to indicate how communities have been split wide open, 
families have been divided, feuds have been started, business broken up, 
and wars started because of the particular aberrant behavior of some in- 
dividual. In periods of world reconstruction, the legislator, sociologist, and 
the journalist need more than ever to understand the role of the individual 
and to watch it and study it, so that programs of plainning and organization 
may be set up that will not be susceptible to the dominance of the mal- 
adjusted or the unscrupulous. 

In contradistinction to the combative and nonco-operative citizen, there 
are the many unselfish and peaceful individuals, whose lives and services 
are in a large measure made available always to the neighbor, the com- 
munity, or the institution* 

The individuaVs two worlds. When the sociologist comes to analyze 
the basic reasons why the individual is so important, he will find many 
simple ways of exploring and explaining the facts. He will find that, be- 
ginning with the childhood years and becoming increasingly clearer 
through youth, the world to every individual is of two sorts. First and 
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chiefly, the world consists of the individual, his own interests, his activities, 
his needs, his wants. The youth feels, if he does not ask: “Where do I come 
in?” “What do I get out of it?” “What does this mean to me?” “Which is 
the best way for me?” “Nobody can tell me what I have got to do!” He 
obeys or disobeys, grows and develops, joins with his associates or fights or 
antagonizes them on the basis of how something appeals to him. This is 
essentially the basis of individualism, and the sociologist cannot forget that 
it is basic to the evolution of human society. The inner desire of the individ- 
uzd to be loved, to be appreciated, to be esteemed, to have status, represents 
both the positive and negative bases for social behavior. Failure to achieve 
this elementary goal results in such complexes and neuroses as to constitute 
pathology for the individual and problems for the group. Second, the other- 
than-setf part of the individual’s world is, of course, his environment, his 
world of people and things, his background, and the extent of his fellow- 
ship and co-operation with other individuals. Even the self-interest of the 
individual is based upon the imagery of ideal relationships with other 
people and with satisfying environment. The sociologist will want to study 
these facts a little more in detail than he has in the past. If the sociologist 
looks at the individual from the viewpoint of the Gestalt, or total, influence, 
he may see the individual from three points of view. 

In the first place, there is the individual, the ego, the person with his 
inherent physical, cultural, biological equipment. That is, every individual, 
for whatever reason or from whatever sources, does inherit a certain 
equipment when he comes into life. This is the basic self. In the second 
place, every individual is conditioned by the society and environment 
around him; individuals differ because they have had different cultural 
heritage. The individual is what he is to some extent because of what society 
does to him and for him. The value of every individual and the final summing 
up of his life will also be measured by what he does to and for society. What are 
his contributions? What is his influence? What is his “value” to society? 
It is in these three aspects that the sociologist finds his most effective study 
of the role of the individual in society. 

American individualism. When we come to recapitulate the story of 
Americam society, the sociologist will need to have a clear understanding 
of American individualism. This has often been expressed by the economic 
term laissez faire. Individualism as commonly understood tends to charac- 
terize all early rural societies, and especially in the United States, frontier 
life. In the earlier days, an individual who did not wish to conform to the 
group was always beckoned on to some farther frontier of an unlimited 
opportunity. Rugged individualism even in the councils of the community 
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and the frontier was set up as an ideal, and American government and 
democracy were envisaged in the light of something which would enable the 
individual to keep on being individualistic. This individualism resulted in 
the development of great businesses, estates, and fortunes, in the develop- 
ment of great industrial leaders, inventors, educators, and adventurers. It 
set the nature of Americanism in the different regions. It set the incidence 
of earlier American economic “liberalism” in contrast to the later political 
liberalism. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . At the crest of one of the great battles of World War ii, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower issued a remarkable statement. It was to the effect that, 
although his army was perhaps the most completely mechanized army 
ever seen, the individual soldier was never more important than then. 
What are some of the implications of this truth? 

2. Illustrate instances in which the individual appears to be more important 
in the complex modern world than ever before. 

3. What is the function of the social institutions in relation to the individual? 

4. What would appear to be the relation of the increasing participation of 
women in activities outside the home upon the concept of individual 
freedom? 

5. Would there appear to be a direct causal relationship between the global 
consciousness of race and the concept of individual freedom? 

6. What is meant in this book when it is said that one of the important tasks 
of the immediate future may be the discovery and recognition of the 
“folk personality?” 

7. Is there a conflicting trend in the modern world between a tendency 
toward socialism and the resurging power of the individual? 

8. Is there conflict between recent trends in psychology and education which 
give the child almost unlimited freedom and the idea of social obligation 
presented to youth when they leave school? 

g. Consider Hitler as a case study of the individual in conflict with society. 

10. Consider the problem of leadership in the modern world. What are its 
implications in relation to the individual qualities of the leader? 

1 1 . What is meant by the estimate that a balance between individualism and 
socialization may be one of the most urgent problems of today? 

12. Note the treatment of the individual in the writings of the earlier American 
sociologists. Franklin H. Giddings in Studies in the Theory of Human Society^ 
pages 104, 106, 107, and in Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, 
pages 275, 302. Giddings made the socius, or socially behaving individual, 
the smallest unit for the study of society. See also his Inductive Sociology 
and his later The Scientific Study of Human Society and Civilization and Society. 
Charles Horton Cooley in Social Process, pages 3, 4, 19, 23, 55, 71, 72, 
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1 nr lnclivi(]ual: The verdict of one of the greatest generals of World War tt uas that the, 
iiidix idual soldier was more important than ever even in the most conipl(‘t<'ly iiH'chanjzfrd 
.ifun’ Uu' \v?>r!d had ever seen. “America’s most precious mental possessiunT was another 
\rrdir.i about dial same returning individual. 
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249, 289. Cooley held that each individual has his own system of values 
but that individuals and groups hang together. The individual pure is an 
abstraction. William Graham Sumner and A. C. Keller in The Science 
of Society^ pages 32, 40, 68, 326, 327, 331, 625. Sumner based clan distinc- 
tions on “variation in the traits of the individual.” Also, “There is no 
warrant in Nature for a belief in equality.” Albion W. Small in General 
Sociology^ pages 191, 192, 195, 208, 342, 474, 479, 480. Individuals and 
societies are phases of each other. 

13. Compare these viewpoints with those of contemporary sociologists, as 
Kimball Young’s “The role of the Individual is the outcome of the inter- 
action of the person with his fellows.” Pareto placed the individual as 
Class V in his grouping of Residues. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter xi. 
Society a product of the social expression of the personality of the individual. 
The function of society is to give human nature more adequate means of self- 
expression. The socialization of man’s needs and the difficulty of his adjustment 
at social levels. Conflicting motives in the self-expression of the individual and the 
results on society. Education essentially the process of bringing each person into 
conformity with what is supposed to be the welfare of the group as a whole. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter ix. The individual as the raw material 
for society. Societies owe their existence to the organization and mutual adjust- 
ment of the behavior and attitudes of their component individuals. The influence 
of innate qualities of the individual upon the establishment of social patterns. 
An analysis of primitive man and his early attempts at organization. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, chapters iii, iv, v, and vii. The effect of 
mechanization on the individual of the insensate industrial town. The great 
development of bureaucracy and the limits it has placed on the individual’s part 
in urban societal development. The individual’s part in the new regional patterns 
of life and thought. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, especially chapter i, section 8; chapter 
II, section 7; chapter iv, sections 7-9; chapter vm, section 8. Social regimentation 
as part of the cultural preparation for technology. The army and military mass- 
production arc the forms toward which a purely mechanical system of industry 
must tend, and in which the rule of the individual in societal development is 
subordinated to the power of the state. The degradation of the worker in the 
paleotechnic phase of technological evolution. The socialization of creation as an 
ideal in orientation. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapters viii and xvii. The role of 
the individual as part of the framework of the new realism of the people. The indi- 
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vidual and leadership in contemporary society. The relation of the individual to 
favorable cultural environment in which achievements may be performed. The 
significance of social valuations of the group on individual achievement. The 
effect upon leadership patterns if government tends to become the rule of persons 
rather than of constitutions. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, entire Part i 
with emphasis on chapters i, in, v-vn. Individual differences growing out of 
geography and culture recognized as basic in regionalism. The implications and 
meanings of these differences. The areas for regionalism — states, subregions, 
and districts — related to the differences in people. Planning for the regional 
entities successfully achieved only in relation to national integration. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, chapter ix. An analysis 
of gregariousness with its basis of need and habit as a factor in societal develop- 
ment. The role of the individual in group affiliations. The individual and social 
control, formal and informal. The effect of the group on the individual’s behavior. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, especially Part ii, section 4, and 
Part IV. The role of man and his commanding position in the world viewed from 
the standpoint of religion and of science. Man’s part in the development of insti- 
tutions viewed historically. The effects of cultural variation on the role of the 
individual in societal development. 

General Readings Jrom the Library 

Agar, Herbert, The People^ s Choice; Alexander, Franz, Psychoanalysis of the Total 
Personality; Bogardus, Emory S., Leaders and Leadership; Burr, Walter H., Com- 
munity Leadership; Carlson, John Roy, Under Cover; Cooley, Charles Horton, Human 
Nature and the Social Order; Embree, Edwin R., /j Against the Odds; Ford, Guy 
Stanton (ed.). Dictatorship in the Modern World; Goslin, Ryllis C. (ed.). Dictatorship; 
Heiden, Konrad, Hitler: A Biography; Hook, Sidney, The Hero in History. A Study 
in Limitation and Possibility; Johnson, Gerald W., American Heroes and Hero-Worship; 
Kellett, E. E., The Story of Dictatorship; Lundberg, Ferdinand, America's 60 Families; 
McConaughy, John, Who Rules America?; Mead, George H., Mind, Self and Society; 
Pitkin, Walter B., The Psychology of Achievement; Wallis, Wilson D., Messiahs; 
White, William Allen, A Puritan in Babylon, 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1. List some of the individuals who are honorary or advisory committee 
members in a number of leading national social or reform organizations. 

2. Indicate the role of the strong individual in either founding or guiding 
American action groups or agencies. 

3. What has been Father Charles E. Coughlin’s program? 
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4. Describe the work of Samuel Gompers, Eugene V. Debs, and Booker T. 
Washington, in so far as they were leaders of movements. 

5. List some of the notable demagogues, or successful agitators of the Ameri- 
can people — in religion; in politics; in publishing. 

6. Name some of the American movements or organizations founded on the 
“fringe” of emotional instability. 

7. How was it possible for Harriet Beecher Stowe to exert so much influence 
upon the nation? 

8. List and discuss the significance of at least three contemporary American 
leaders in each of the following fields: professional baseball; college edu- 
cation; electrical engineering; the Foreign Service; the automobile indus- 
try; medicine; playwriting; newspaper publishing; social work; air trans- 
portation. 

9. Name some of the leaders in your own region who have influenced the 
people of all the other regions of the United States. Why? 

10. Identify and tell something of the reasons for the leadership of these Ameri- 
cans: Clara Barton; Thomas Hart Benton; George Washington Carver; 
Clarence Darrow; Walt Disney; Isadora Duncan; Alfred B. Duke; Dwight 
D. Eisenhower; Stephen Collins Foster; John L. Lewis; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr.; Henry B. Kaiser; Kenesaw Mountain Landis; Annie Sullivan 
Macy; W. T. G. Morton; Adolph S. Ochs; Upton Sinclair; Charles P. 
Steinmetz; Ida M. Tar bell; Harold C. Urey. 

1 1 . Then, against the background of personal information, supplemented by 
discussion and questioning, and the use of such library aids as the pieri- 
odicals, the Dictionary oj American Biography ^ and Wh 6 *s Who in America^ 
make your own list of this century’s leaders. Estimate the value to society 
of the individuals on your list. 
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Personality and Individual Differences 


^^^soncdity is to the individml what culture is to the group. In our ef- 
forts to understand human society and the behavior of the people, we try 
to analyze the factors that go into the making of this society and to study 
the relation of the several factors to each other and to their total. Some of 
these factors have to do with the physical environment; some with cultural 
conditioning; some with time quality and change; some with the people as 
population; some with the people as individuals. When we come to study 
the role of the individual in human society and the bases of individual 
differences we find that the study of personality and individual differences 
will go a long way toward helping us to understand society. 

In Parts ii, iii, and rv, we have indicated how sociology studies nature, 
culture, and civilization. Nature represents the physical environment on 
which the culture of the people is established. Later, society changed by 
science and technology, utilizing these natural resources in the framework 
of a changing world, develops that advanced culture which we called con- 
temporary civilization. In this process, culture represents the cumulative 
total of the processes 2ind the products of human achievement, of which 
civilization is a cross section of advanced culture in the upper brackets of 
technical and material attainments. 

In somewhat the same way in which culture may be characterized as the 
cumulative total of the processes and the products of society’s achievements, 
so, when we study the individual as the smallest unit of the people, the 
social personality may be characterized as the cumulative heritage of the 
individual in terms of his behavior patterns. In other words, personality is 
to the individual what culture is to society as a whole. Thus, one product 
and also one objective for society is the attainment of adequate personality 
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for all individuals. The understanding of personality also is a medium for 
adjustment in social relationships. The social personality in this capacity, 
therefore, becomes a sort of center of gravity for the study of the ends and 
aims of society and for the understanding and adjustment of individual 
behavior. Furthermore, personality also is a measure of individual differ- 
ences. Personality is often the ‘‘individual unique,” whose total activity is 
in search of satisfaction, rather than the passive subjectivized creature of 
environment. 

Important areas of personality. There are three larger areas of human 
relationships in which the study of ^personality assumes increasingly larger 
proportions. One of these areas is in the relationship of youth to the ten- 
sions and problems of a rapidly changing society. At every turn, the youth 
of today reflect the complexity of environment which both affects person- 
ality and demands a well-adjusted personality. The environment is accen- 
tuated by many special factors, including the effects of war; the problem of 
early marriages during the war years; the changing status of women; the 
question of economic security, including industrial reconversion; labor- 
management disputes; and national and racial attitudes, which especially 
affect Negro and Jewish youth. Another of these areas has to do with what 
we have called the folk personality. For, in the new world of regional and 
folk interrelations, it may be that the rediscovery and recognition of the 
folk personality is one of the supreme tasks of the era. The new articulate- 
ness of many folk groups, and of many minority peoples, and their desire 
for recognition and expression make a tremendous field for study and action. 
Both of these areas are concerned with the third area, in which personality 
is supreme — the philosophy and the practice of democracy. How give 
equality to individuals everywhere who are different one from another? 
How give equality of opportunity to match each personality or individual 
without stauidardized pressures that negate the whole idea of respect for 
and recognition of the worth of the individual? 

There are often contradictions both in relation to individuals and to 
cultures. Sometimes the recommendations of intellectuals and profes- 
sionals seek to channel all cultures into the same mold and all personalities 
into the same pattern. If the essence of democracy is found in the evolution 
of each individual personality, which by the very definition connotes 
individual differences, then a contradiction exists. These individual differ- 
ences are the definitive elements of the personalities just as racial or sex or 
inherited differences may often be the factors that determine the nature and 
drive of the personality. When and if a coercive society, either by legislative 
control or by social pressure, undertakes to standardize thought and action, 
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the whole process of individual growth and freedom is violated. The same 
is true of cultures. The French family will not want to live after the fashion 
of the British even though the British may hold their standards to be the 
better; the British family will resent being forced to live as the French even 
though all the world may acclaim French cooking, French styles, and 
French ideas of freedom. The rural Mississippian will not want to live like 
the urban Bostonian no matter how high the st£indard suggested. The 
Georgians of the United States are of a different sort from the Georgians 
of Russia. The Polish folk could scarcely be coerced into becoming like 
their neighbors no matter how progressive they may be. Now it is this 
process whereby all peoples in meeting the same problems of adjusting to 
nature, nevertheless develop different cultures, which constitutes a major 
inquiry of sociology and a major problem of social organization. Thus we 
come to inquire into these differences as the bases of culture and of person- 
2dity. When in Chapter 30 the problems of social process and social inter- 
action are studied, it will again be from the viewpoint of ascertaining how 
differences are related to the social process. First, however, it is important 
to note the several bases of individual differences, both as related to the 
role of the individual in society and to the supreme problems of personality: 
the personality of the individual — the personality culture of the folk. 

Natural science measures likeness and differences. The existence of differ- 
ences among individuals conforms to a universal law of biology — that no 
two things are exactly alike. The very fact that the fingerprints of no two 
individuals are alike is a practical, definite evidence of the inherent differ- 
ences in individuals. Some of the natural sciences are principally concerned 
with the observation and measurement of resemblances and differences in 
natural phenomena, and the drawing of conclusions from the facts that 
have been gathered. In the modem world, the sociologist more than ever 
must keep in mind this scientific variation when he comes to study human 
associations and organizations in terms of what they do to and for the in- 
dividual. The implication is that those societal arrangements which recog- 
nize, conserve, and provide for individual differences are more scientifically 
sound and enduring than those which tend to standardize or mechanize all 
human beings because similarities and uniformities do exist. 

General organic differences. There are many ways by which these 
individual differences are classified and analyzed. Perhaps it is not very 
important what sort of classification is used, provided we understand 
clearly the bases upon which differences exist and the relation of these to 
human behavior. One important type is that of inherited physical or 
bodily differences. First of all, there are the simple individual differences 
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as measured in height, weight, texture of hair, skin, size of the body and 
the head, as well as different types of blood and variations in blood pressure, 
body temperature, and in digestive, glandular^ circulatory, sexual, and 
numerous other physiological processes. The measurement of these differ- 
ences may be studied from various data compiled by schools, hospitals, 
clinics, and the armed services, which keep careful records of the medical 
history and general physical traits of many individuals. In Chapter 7 on 
race and culture, it was pointed out that variations are often greater among 
individuals of the same racial or ethnic group than between individuals of 
different racial or ethnic groups. But anthropology argues that certain 
measurable differences occur which serve to differentiate the races. 

Differences of sex: physical^ psychological^ cultural. Perhaps the most 
important physical difference is the one which involves the two respec- 
tive halves of the race. Within each group of males and females there will 
still continue to obtain the same great variation in individuals, but there 
are also the fundamental variations resulting from the fact of the two sexes. 
From the viewpoint of differences this is one indisputable fact. In simplest 
terms, the male cannot be female and the female cannot be male. There- 
fore, in the study of the individual as the basis of society and of his behavior 
and personality, the sociologist must face this initial fundamental differ- 
ential. As a problem of human relationship it is sometimes said that if the 
problem of adjustment between the sexes, with all of its varied implications, 
could be solved, a large number of other problems of maladjustment Would 
disappear. The physical differences between men and women, whatever 
other differences may obtain, are basic and elemental to the understanding 
of society and human relationships. 

Differences of age. Then there are the differences of age. There are 
infancy, childhood, adolescence, youth, middle age, and old age. In the 
study of the total population, these differences are meaningful not only in 
the mere census of the people, but their ratio, the one to the other and to 
the total, is of the utmost importance in the total societal picture. These 
differences also are of importance in the economy and culture of any 
society. A society that has a larger number of old people them of young 
people is a different sort of society from one in which children and young 
people predominate. 

Differences of race and nationality. Then there are, of course, great 
biological and cultural differences because of the existence of racial and eth- 
nic groups, although the sociologist recognizes the fact that racial and na- 
tional differences represent a combination of biological heritage and total 
societal conditioning. For all practical purposes races are distinguished 
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by the measurable traits of appearance that have to do with color and 
shape of the eyes, color and texture of the skin and the hair, and other 
indices of homogeneity within the blood and kinship group. For all prac- 
tical purposes, looking at the world as a whole, the sociologist sees a world 
society of great differentials. We have already emphasized this fact in Part 
I, A Preview to the Understanding of Society, and in Chapter 21 on “The 
New Vitality of the People.” These racial and ethnic differentials will 
apparently be increasingly important in the society of the future. 

Psychologicd differences and cultured conditioning. In addition to the 
several physical sex differences, there are the psychological and cultural- 
biological differences basic to the total personalities of men and of women. 
The relation of sex to mentality or intellectual activity, to temperament, 
and to psychological differentials is of particular importance to the student 
of sociology. The cultural conditioning under which women have grown 
up in the various societies and their resulting behavior constitute the bases 
for impxirtant sociological study. In the next chapter, we shall explore a 
little further the emphasis which the psychologist and the psychiatrist have 
placed up>on sex in the total problem of human behavior. This applies not 
only to the total divisions of male and female, but within any group sex 
is an important basis for individual differences. The reality of these differ- 
ences is apparent in education, occupations, law, social life, and in nearly all 
institutional arrangements. There is a great range of individual differences 
as reflected in individual and group behavior which can be measured by 
psychological tests. A jxjpular saying used to be, “many men, many 
minds.” Perhaps this is more true than ever because of the general assump- 
tion that pisychological differences are not only the result of inheritemce, 
but more and more of the conditioning of environment. 

Differences resulting from mental and physical handicaps. Another special 

group of differences is often termed pathological, such as physical and men- 
tal handicaps, both inherited and acquired through the accidents of life. 
Many of these differences may be ascribed to general, cultural, or environ- 
mental influences. Such influences arc the type of racial and kinship her- 
itage from which the individual springs; the type of family in which he is 
reared; and the type of community, school, church, and government 
which has conditioned or influenced him. 

Differences of economic status. An exceedingly important group of 
differences are those which can be ascribed to economic causes. Individuals 
differ greatly because of different economic opportunities, occupational 
training, economic experience, and the favorable or unfavorable pisycholog- 
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ical and physiczd effects of their working conditions. In this category are the 
great differences reflected in, let us say, the mill village people of southern 
textile or coal-mining areas. There are various groups that tend to become 
classes: the owners, the foremen, the office workers, and their families; the 
farm tenant, the coal-miner, the mill worker, and their families — and any 
group that has come to have a distinctive place in the community at large. 
Thus, many students are inclined to say that individueils differ because of 
their occupations. The division of labor accounts for the hundreds of dif- 
ferent occupations; the 1940 census, for instance, classified the labor force 
of the nation into 451 specific occupations divided into twelve major 
occupation groups. 

Differences resulting from nature's ^‘hazards." Besides the individual 
differences already mentioned that result from physical heritage, sex, age, 
race, nationality, mental and physical handicaps, and economic status, there 
are still other differences ascribable to cultural and social status, politics, re- 
ligion, influence, money, personal interests, and the accidents or hazeuds 
of existence. The latter group suggests a separate catalogue of differences 
that result from the calamities and cataclysms of nature, from storm, flood, 
fire, drought, dust, insect plague, cyclone, hurriceme, earthquake, tidal 
waves, and volcanic eruptions — all of nature’s unequal visitations on the 
individual. There are the differences, complicated and tragic, resulting from 
war, technology, and economic crises. There are millions handicapped be- 
cause of undernourishment, forced migration, religious persecution, and 
the many other hazards of war. 

Scholar^ explanations of individual differences. We might continue to 
enumerate bases of differentials and to illustrate them, but perhaps we have 
presented enough “to make the case.” It is part of the field of sociology to 
understand individual differences and their causes, and the relation of 
these causes to total societal behavior, and to inquire into balancing of 
environmental situations toward the best possible adjustment and oppor- 
tunity for the individual. 

W. I. Thomas sununarized the bases of individual differences when he 
pointed out that the reaction of different individuals in the same culture 
to identiced culturail influences would still depend partly on their different 
trains of experiences auid partly on their biochemical heritage and their 
unlearned psycholt^ical endowments. He thought the study of the indi- 
vidual and group adjustment would involve at least the following factors: 

(1) the culture situations to which the individual is to make adjustments; 

(2) the devices and instrumentalities for adjusting the individual to the 
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cultural situations; (3) the capacity and the opportunity of the individual 
to be adjusted; and (4) the failure of adaptation: dependency, vagrancy, 
crime, alcoholism, drug addiction, and psychoneurosis. 

Bronislaw Malinowski thought that the individual, the group, and their 
mutual dependence lie at the heart of sociological theory and research. He 
wrote that ‘‘not only does the individual dep)end upon the group in what- 
ever he achieves, but the group in all its individual members depends upon 
the development of a material outfit which, in its essence, is an addition to 
the human anatomy and which entails corresponding modifications of 
human physiology. The relation is not of the individual to society or the 
group but to a plurality of groups.” 

J. F. Brown, writing in a symposium on the individual and the group in 
the American Journal of Sociology for May, 1939, expressed the belief that 
this is the most important social science problem of the day. He said: “The 
antithesis, be it real or imagined, between the individual and the group has 
implications for nearly every endeavor of social scientists. In its practical 
aspects it underlies the debates of statesmen and political scientists con- 
cerning individualism and collectivism. Methodologically it is basic to the 
ever persistent debate between psychologists and sociologists as to whether 
psychology or sociology is the basic social science. Philosophically it has 
important implications for the recently much-discussed problem of the 
whole versus the part. Most important of all, however, is the fact that a 
far better solution of the problem than we now possess is prerequisite to 
any recommendations which social scientists as such might make toward 
overcoming the present cultural crisis.” 

Still another way of looking at the individual and the group was expressed 
by William E. Blatz in the same series of papers. He wrote: “Following this 
conclusion one may say that no two individuals ever grew up in the same 
social environment. Two children in the same home are not in the same 
social environment although they may have the same father and mother, 
the same house, the same food, similar clothes and toys. The parents react 
differently to an older than to a younger son, to a daughter than to a son; 
even twins are ‘treated^ differently.” 

In cases of mental deficiencies, the range of differences may be wide be- 
cause of the numerous ways in which a subnormal role of development for 
some or all mental functions may be conditioned. In a large number of 
such cases, some form of mental illness has developed as the individual has 
grown up or has suffered accidents or strain of one sort or another. Then 
there are the mixed cases, individuals with more than one deficiency. To 
this field of individual pathology, John L. Gillin has contributed an ade- 
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quate definition and classification. By the pathology of the individual, he 
says, “is meant the failure of the individual to adjust his life-reactions to 
the conditions which exist in the society in which he lives. This failure to 
adjust may be due to a number of factors. . . . Whatever the cause, the 
individual may be said to be pathological from the sociological point of 
view when he is unable to function adequately in the social system in which 
he happens to live.” He lists the following nine bases: sickness, blindness 
and deafness, disablement, drug addiction, alcoholism, mental deficiency, 
mental disease, suicide, and personal disorganization. 

The good society and the personality of its members. The significance of 
individual differences to personality and the over-all significance of the 
personality itself has been reflected in nearly all the philosophies of the 
good society. A good illustration is that of Justice Louis D. Brandeis. The 
heart of society’s purpose and its whole progressive process, he thought, 
were found in “the passionate faith in the supreme value and moral auton- 
omy of the human personality.” Justice Brandeis’ ideal American society 
would provide for a “co-operative, nonauthoritarian, pluralistic, region- 
alistic, yet federalistic state which recognizes side by side semiautonomous 
groups which themselves are the organs of individual self-expression.” 
Another illustration is that of an economist who looks at the workaday man 
— Wesley C. Mitchell’s reference to John R. Commons’ theory of reason- 
able value. This could be summarized, he thought, in practical application, 
as a theory of social progress by means of personality controlled. “If is not 
individualism, it is institutional personality.” This mezins that the person- 
ality is not only the product of society, but that it is also an interacting, 
functional force in many processes and products of society. 

It seems clear, therefore, that after we have inquired into the general 
role of the individual in society and have noted the bases upon which 
individual differences rest, we need to appraise the individual in terms of 
the societal product that has resulted and in terms of the social piersonality 
as an influence. So important has this study of personality become that 
msmy sociologists rate it eis elemental to the understanding of society. There 
are two basic implications in this assumption. One is that the personality 
of the individual represents the supreme product of society and its institu- 
tions; the other is that persomdity lies at the heart of the adjustment of 
individuals to society. Personality and social adjustment, therefore, become 
a major theme for the study of sociology. We shall continue this theme in 
the next chapter when we point out how psychology, social psychology, 
education, social work, social hygiene, public welfare, are concerned both 
with the study of the individued personality and his adjustment to society. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. Analyze the “themes of personality and the points of emphasis of leading 
sociologists and social psychologists. Among the sociologists: Franklin H. 
Giddings: the “social man”; the social personality is the highest achieve- 
ment of society; the types of character as forceful, convivial, austere, 
rationally-conscientious. Ernest R, Groves: “personalistic sociology.” Kim- 
ball Young: the “basic variables” on personality; personality as the “maxi- 
mum individuality within the framework of group responsibility”; also 
his psychological and sociological types' of personality. Ernest W, Burgess: 
three types of personalities, the direct, the indirect, and the psychopathic. 
Sigmund Freud: the “erotic, compulsive, narcissistic.” Emory S. Bogardus: 
individuality and sociality. 

Among the social psychologists: J. R, Kantor: cultural personality as 
human nature. Daniel Katz and Richard L. Schanck: the evolutionary and 
integration approach. Floyd Allport: description of personality traits and 
the methods of measurement and personality. James Melvin Reinhardt: 
“the individual unique.” 

2. For the opinions of the earlier American sociologists, see Charles Horton 
Cooley in Social Process, pages 7, 155, 156, 249, 250; in Social Organization, 
pages 53, 54; in Human Nature and the Social Order, pages 70, 71, 374. See 
Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, pages 313, 314, 317, 
318, Sec opinions of the psychologists: Otto Klineberg, Social Psychology, 
pages 406, 434, 435, 457; E. L. Thorndike, Human Nature and the Social 
Order, page 320; Charles Bird, Social Psychology, pages 57, 58; S. L. Pressey, 
J. E. Janncy, and R. G. Kuhlen, Life, A Psychological Survey, page 432; 
Franklin H. Giddings, Civilization and Society, Parts ii and in. Studies in 
the Theory of Human Society, page 288, Principles of Sociology, page 23, and 
Inductive Sociology, pages 46-47. 

3. Examine some of the modern theories of education with reference to the 
emphasis upon personality: progressive education; the democratic move- 
ment in education. 

4. Discuss the emphasis placed by psychiatry upon “frustration and aggres- 
sion.” 

5. Illustrate how the complexity of modern society may increase the range 
of personality problems. 

6. Discuss the conclusion that children from families in which the parents 
are maladjusted or unadjusted nearly always show personality difficulties. 




The Mechanization of Agriculture and Value of Farms 

In the trend toward mechanization of farming and the increased standard of living, will 
the nature of farm labor change? Organized farm workers? Science and engineering on the 
farm? above: Gross income per farm, by states and regions, 1940. below: Value of farms 
per acre as of 1939. 
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7. An examination of a heavily fruited orange grove after a hurricane shows 
great variation among the different trees. Some have lost half or more of 
their fruit; others very little. Discuss the analogy here of the bases for 
differences among individuals. 

8. After a great storm of ice and sudden zero weather when birds in flocks 
are roosting together, hundreds may be found dead. What evidence 
would the measurement of those individuals compared with the measure- 
ment of the standard or norm of the species give as to differences? 

9. The cowboy, watching his cattle, or feeding them, or watering them in 
• times of drought, notices marked differences in behavior — in ways of 

eating and drinking, fighting attitudes toward each other, and so on. 
What applications migh( be drawn here concerning individuals? 

10. The American Jersey Cattle Club has adopted a classification system of 
excellent, very good, good plus, good, fair, poor. It is said that the “excel- 
lent” animal is found only once in a thousand. In this connection, what 
other measurements could be made of nature’s individual differences? 

11. In the measurement of individual differences in cephalic index, height, 
weight, and other physical traits, there have often been found greater 
differences between individuals within the same race than between indi- 
viduals of different races. Is there a significant point here? 

12. Is it likely that sociology will need to co-operate more closely with psy- 
chology for the future good of society? 

13. Compare these ideas of the earlier American sociologists; William Graham 
Sumner’s assertion that nature has no equality — “inequality is the most 
inevitable fact in societal life”; Franklin H. Giddings’ that the develop- 
ment of human excellence is possible only to human beings free to be 
different; Albion W. Small’s “the social process ... as a progressive pro- 
duction of more and more dissimilar men.” 

14. Discuss Giddings’ conclusion that the real distinguishing trait of human 
society is its recognition and support of the “variate from type.” 

15. What are the essential weaknesses of the earlier “intelligence tests”? 
Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ especially 
chapters ix-xi. Common concepts of personality behavior that have come out of 
psychological and psychiatric investigation. Personality development traced 
through the periods of infancy, childhood, adolescence, and adult life. The func- 
tion of society is to give human nature more adequate means of self-expression. 
Personality not confined to the limits of the physical organism but concerned 
with the use of social resources and the socialization of needs. Task of society 
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is the concentration of social objectives that influence man’s conduct. Meaning 
and interplay of personality. See also chapters iv and vi. Effects of ecology; eco- 
logical process. The region as an area where many dissimilar species of inhabitants 
adapt themselves to a common existence so that the ecological community as a 
whole continues. Transportation and communication as factors in isolation of 
communities. The biological foundations of social behavior. Regardless of racial 
and individual differences all persons have a similar biological heredity which 
makes possible some forms of behavior and precludes others. Habit as group experi- 
ence of those who share an environment. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapters vii and xxvi. Society is a group of 
people who have lived and worked together long enough to get themselves organ- 
ized and to think of themselves as a social unit with well-defined limits. The founda- 
tion of every society is an aggregate of individuals. Mutual adaptation in individ- 
ual behavior and attitudes transforms the aggregate into a functional whole and 
enables it to do most of the work of a society. Society an organization of mutually 
adapted personalities. Psychological level of its integration. Analysis of p>ersonality 
as it affects culture. Culture and the dynamics of culture change. See also chapters 
HI, IV, V. Significance of racial differences. The social and historic factors that are 
of more importance than physical differences. Race-consciousness not very strong 
until the sixteenth century; reasons. The distinctive aspects of culture in relation 
to individual differences. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ chapters vi-vii contain good material. 
Any just appreciation of the machine’s contribution to civilization must reckon 
with the factors of resistance, compensation, and assimilation. Through the pro- 
jection of one side of human personality into the machine an independent environ- 
ment has been created that has reacted upon every other side of the personality. 
Necessity for absorbing lessons of objectivity, impersonality, and neutrality before 
going further in the development toward the richly organic, the more profoundly 
human. See also chapters ii, iii, and rv. Cultural preparation, agents of mechani- 
zation, and orientation in assimilating the machine are factors in the individual 
differences of our technological world. Regimentation caused by technology. 
Successful control of the machine a means of developing wholesome individual 
differences. Regional planning a frame of reference whereby people may develop 
in harmony with their environment. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Citiesy especially chapters i, iii, iv, v, and vii. 
Personality and social adjustment in the medieval town. Depletion and blighted 
areas of the industrial town and the metropolis. Principles which form the social 
basis of the new urban order with stress on the development of a successful life- 
economy. Individual differences that arise from differences in the urban milieu. 
The failure of the insensate industrial town to provide for individual differences. 
The regional outlook with its new patterns of life and thought. The role of individ- 
uation and socialization in the social basis of the new urban order. The many- 
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faceted personalities of the citizens of the cities with their specialized interests 
and intensively trained attitudes. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapter vi. The social adjustments 
of personality to society. Necessity for approaching the biological and psychologi- 
cal backgrounds of personality through realistic comprehension of the facts of 
experience. The role of individual differences in the redistribution of wealth and 
opportunity in the modern world constitutes one of the two or three most difficult 
organic problems. Knowledge of the individual and his relationships a chief means 
of studying, and even correcting, the abuses in the social institutions, and of diag- 
nosing various social and individual problems of maladjustment. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ especially chapters vi- 
VIII. The mechanisms underlying social behavior. The idea of self. Relationship 
of group experience and personality. The relation of material and nonmaterial 
culture to personality. Cultural variations within a culture. See also chapter in. 
The influence of biological factors and geographic environment. Environmental 
theories. The significance of natural environment for man and his culture. Human 
personality: what it is and how it is achieved; its relationship to heredity. Group 
culture and personality. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters iv-v. Anatomical charac- 
teristics a factor in man’s role in society. Psychological traits which have made man 
unique and have contributed to making him the institution-builder that he is. 
The directing power, man’s mind, which guides his activities, and produces, 
accumulates, transmits, and applies knowledge. The simple and complex aspects 
of mind that are produced are interwoven with culture and particularly with 
social institutions. A whole matrix of interrelationships and activities built by this 
directing force of mind. See also Part iv. Physical and biological nature as factors 
in individual differences. Physical nature a set of dynamic, active, ever dormant 
entities, always affecting man’s activity, and conditioning the ongoing and every 
aspect of every society. The concept of race as a factor in developing individual 
differences. The role of cultures and subcultures. The control of environment 
through teleology and its effects on the individual. 

General Readings from the Library 

Anderson, Nels, The Hobo; Atwood, J. Howell, and others. Thus Be Their Des^ 
tiny; Baur, Erwin, Fischer, Eugene, and Lenz, Fritz, Human Heredity; Bell, Howard 
M., Touth Tell Their Story; Burgess, Ernest W. (ed.). Personality and the Social 
Group; Burlingame, L. L., Heredity and Social Problems; Deutsch, Albert, The Men- 
tally III in America; East, Edward Murray (ed.). Biology in Human Affairs; Elliott, 
Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis E., Social Disorganization; Faris, Ellsworth, The 
Nature of Human Nature; Groves, Ernest R., Personality and Social Adjustment; Haldane, 
J. B. S., Heredity and Politics; Hunt, J. McV. (ed.), Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
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orders^ 2 vols.; Jennings, H. S., The Biological Basis of Human Nature; Johnson, 
Charles S., Patterns of Negro Segregation; Klineberg, Otto, Race Dijferences; Osborn, 
Frederick, Preface to Eugenics; Pearl, Raymond, Studies in Human Biology; Schein- 
feld, Amram, You and Heredity; Sutherland, Robert L., Co/or, Class and Personality; 
Warner, W. Lloyd, and others, Color and Human Nature; Wolff, Werner, The 
Expression of Personality; Woodworth, Robert S., Heredity and Environment, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Catalogue the action agencies interested in personnel work or the develop- 
ment of the individual from the Social Work Year Book. 

2. Describe the work of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

3. What is the Personnel Research Federation? 

4. What is the Council of Guidance and Personnel Association? 

5. Describe the work of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

6. What is the National Rehabilitation Council? 
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Psychology and Social Psychology 
in the Study of the Individual 


social sciences working together. In the study of the individual’s 
role in modern society, the sociologist must rely upon both the natural and 
social sciences for his information. This is true for several reasons. First, 
the study of the individual has not been usually considered as a part of the 
field of sociology. Even the study of the individuaPs behavior in relation to 
other human beings and their influence upon him is more nearly a province 
of the social psychologist just as the study of the biological individual is 
part of biology, and of the mental equipment of the individual is part of 
psychology. So, too, the study and adjustment of the abnormal individual 
is more directly related to medicine, psychiatry, mental hygiene, and med- 
ical jurisprudence than to sociology. 

These other fields of knowledge have accumulated great bodies of data 
and have made their storehouse of information available to the social 
sciences. The sociologist, therefore, will want to know where he can find 
his materials; he will also wish to know enough of the actual conclusions in 
these other fields to enable him to understand the individual better and 
thereby to understand the total of society and human behavior better. 
Among the special disciplines from which the sociologist may expect rich 
source materials, are psychology, social psychology, psychiatry, anthro- 
pology, economics, political science, and especially education, which is 
concerned with both the study of the individual and his direction. At this 
point we are specifically interested in how psychology and social psychology 
may help us understand the individual in relation to society. 

When psychology was in the field of education. At first considered as 
“mental philosophy,” dealing largely in processes, early psychology be- 
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came the instrument and adjunct of education, and an essential study in the 
training of teachers. The two great American psychologists of the early 
part of the twentieth century were William James (1842-1910) of Harvard 
and G. Stanley Hall (1846-1924) of Johns Hopkins and Clark Universities, 
much of whose work was in the field of education. James’s Talks to Teachers 
on Psychjology influenced the whole realm of American education. Hall’s 
Adolescence and his many books on youth became the bibles of the teachers. 
Throughout the land these authors were much in demand at teachers’ 
meetings, institutes, and training schools. The subject of psychology in the 
college or university curriculum was usually taught in the department of 
education, and it was a leading subject in normal schools and teachers’ 
training schools. This is an interesting point, because it indicates the early 
development of psychology. It is important also to note certain develop- 
ments in the field of educational sociology. Necessary, too, is an under- 
standing of the newer trends in psychology which, in later days, is usually 
classified primarily as a physical science although psychology was also one 
of the seven charter members in the Social Science Research Council. 
Social psychology, however, is generally featured as the social science in 
this field. 

Social psychology studies the socially conditioned and behaving individmL 
Another point of emphasis is the way in which social psychology has de- 
veloped. Thus, the first social psychology in the United States was developed 
by the early sociologists, and their work was followed by social psychology 
written by the psychologists. Something of this development may be seen 
from recalling, from Chapter 23, the analysis of the parts of the individual. 
That is, the individual is of three parts. First, that which is ‘.‘inherited,” 
the “individual unique”; second is the influence which parents, general 
social heritage, and environment have upon the individual; the third is 
what the individual contributes to society. The first of these constitutes the 
main field of psychology, while the other two are usually considered the 
field of the social psychologist; in general, the individual himself is the unit 
of study for psychology. The conditioning influences of society upon the 
individual and the behavior of the individual toward his fellows and his 
attitude toward society at large, including his response to mobs, fads, crazes, 
and the like is generally considered to be the field of social psychology. In . 
any case, it seems clear that it is not possible to understand human behav- 
ior until we have studied the individual from the very earliest days of child- 
hood on through his maturity, including the various complex forces that 
go into the making of his personality. 

It was from this point that Charles Horton Cooley began his studies that 
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were really the forerunners of social psychology, and Ernest R. Groves in- 
augurated his personalized approach. There appeared also special studies 
of personality, the analysis and treatment of mental deficiencies, of the 
pathological individual, of the exceptional child, and of the genius and the 
special variate from type. 

The field of psychology. We may understand better this special 
sociological importance of psychology and the individual if we take a brief 
look at the science of psychology, from which it will be logical to move on 
into the special field of social psychology. We have already called attention 
to some of the psychological approaches to the study of personality, and we 
have emphasized the reality of individual differences. The psychologist 
secs in every individual the attempt to make adjustments and readjust- 
ments to other people. To the psychologist the individual can only be 
explained by means of scientific methods as opposed to popular judgments 
and folk beliefs. Whereas other disciplines or studies may seek through lit- 
erature and life to understand the individual, psychology tries to get at this 
understanding through the same kind of methods that are used by the basic 
natural sciences. We have already pointed out that in earlier days psychol- 
ogy was what was called ‘‘mental philosophy,” which sought to study 
attitudes, processes, and the like through subjective means and philosoph- 
ical approaches. The newer psychology undertakes to work out objective 
analyses of man’s behavior after the manner of cause and effect, and from 
them to develop more or less formal laws and principles. The individual 
becomes the biological, physical unit of society, the implication being that 
psychology must understand the physical mechanisms of the mind and the 
nervous system in order to understand the total individual. 

Although the psychologist tries to study the individual as objectively and 
as scientifically as any other science, he encounters one major difficulty. 
Unlike other physical scientists, he can not always isolate his subject, nor 
completely control his experiment. The very fact that an individual is 
isolated means that he is different from what he would be in his usual en- 
vironment and, therefore, is behaving out of order. If the individual is 
loeked in a room or connected to some sort of experimental apparatus, he 
does not react exactly as he would ordinarily. There are, however, many 
controlled psychological experiments making use of individuals in which 
dependable results are being obtained. 

Difficulties in the way of studying the individual. This limitation has 
two meanings in the psychological approach. The first is the often repeated 
emphasis that the individual is conditioned by his environment and cannot 
be separated from it; that the nature of human behavior is colored by the 
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association of the individual with other individueds as well as by various 
environmental pressures. The second is that the controlled experiment of 
the individual will have to be in terms of isolating particulzur aspects of the 
individual behavior or reaction and in terms of studying particular phases 
of the individued emd his behavior. This means standardizing experimental 
equipment and testing methods, and seeking for constants and variables 
in the total situation. Even though the human species can be studied as an 
animal organism and psychology is interrelated with other biological 
sciences, the distinction of the human animal has led to defining psychol- 
ogy as the study of man in his interaction with environment. John F. 
Dashiell has pointed out that it is important to observe that the world in 
which man lives is a social one: “It will be at once recognized that much 
of what a man does has direct reference to people around him; it should also 
be apparent that most of the non-living things to which he must adjust 
himself — tables, automobiles, clothing, writing materials, and such — are 
the products of human society and indirectly bring social influence to bear 
upon him. In his turn he helps to color and to make that human society; 
and since society is made up of persons, then psychology should form a 
science basic to the social sciences. Roughly speaking, as psychology is 
related to physiology and zoology, so sociology, political science, and eco- 
nomics are related to psychology. The results of psychological investiga- 
tions crystzillized into laws of human behavior should furnish many prin- 
ciples helpful in explaining the phenomena of group life.” 

Psychology and human nature. A common saying among the folk, 
both high and low, is “Human nature being what it is,” we may expect 
such and such a thing to happen, or “What else can we expect?” Broadly 
speaking, this human nature is the subject matter of social psychology. 
Ellsworth Faris incorporated his findings in the title “The Nature of Human 
Nature.” Among the first things we recall is that human nature differs 
greatly among individuals, and. that the study of individual differences 
constitutes one of the basic divisions of psychology. In the attempt to ob- 
serve and to record likenesses and differences, many p^chological tests have 
been devised and used. Among the first of these were mental tests which 
later developed into a wide range of tests of intelligence, experience, apti- 
tudes, will, temperament, and personality. It is interesting to compare the 
more recent objective psychological tests with the earlier types used by 
Franklin H. Giddings, Lester F. Ward, and others in undertaking to set up 
systematic studies of human behavior. Yet, for the most'part, the later 
“intelligence tests” have been predominantly tests of experience and inter- 
action more than of intelligence. 
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The deviate from type. In the study of social relationships and prob- 

lems, as well as in the study of the individual, sociology has always been 
interested in the deviate from type. We have called attention to Giddings’ 
four social achievements, one of which is the conservation, preservation, 
and development of the variate from type. Giddings thought that the func- 
tion of human society in conserving the variate would give us more geniuses, 
more superior people, and thus more opportunity for advancing the human 
race. This is in contrast to the study of social pathology which studies the 
deviate from normal conduct. A volume illustration of this is the one on 
social problems by James Ford, which he titled Social Deviation. We usually 
think of extreme deviation as represented by either the genius, or superior 
type of individual, or by the abnormal person, or pathological type of in- 
dividual. In discussing individual differences (Chapter 24), the wide range 
of pathological types has been mentioned. The psychologist studies these 
deviates from type because the analysis of subnormal and disordered per- 
sonalities not only enables him to diagnose their behavior and perhaps 
effect a cure, but by contrast and by relationship it helps him to understand 
the normal person. 

Special fields of p^hology. We have called attention to the earlier 
work of G. Stanley Hall in the field of adolescence and child psychology. 
From his earlier beginnings have grown up not only the large division of 
child p^hology, but many developments in child welfare, in which the soci- 
ologist and social worker is interested. So, too, comparative p^chology has 
developed extensively through the use of the experimentEil laboratory. 
Just as medicine studies anatomy and pathology by utilizing aninuil life for 
experimentation in order to find knowledge applicable to the human body 
and human health, so animal psychology has been the medium through 
which the psychologists have been able to study behavior. Among the most 
impressive of the pioneer experiments in this field were those of Ivan P. 
Pavlov on dogs, in which he showed the power of conditioning on behavior. 

Basic studies of py/chology. In his study of the normal adult indi- 
vidual, which the sociologist might call the Socius, or socially behaving 
individual, the psychologist has developed a wide range of approaches and 
procedures. He begins with man as a living organism and undertakes to 
make his understanding of the principles of human behavior realistic by 
keeping close to this basic concept. Even though the reach and range of 
man’s living and behaving are such that he ctm build cities, construct air- 
planes, dream breams, write poetry, and compose great music, the psy- 
chologist tries to keep in mind that human psychology is to be explained 
partly in terms of all of these fundamental activities. 
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The psychologist begins his analysis of behavior in terms of stimulus and 
response. This, we recall, was the basis of Giddings* multiple-stimuli theory 
of human behavior, although general conclusions were arrived at on 
different levels. Modern psychology delves deep into the explanations of 
stimulus-and-response through study of reactions, both simple and complex; 
association and action or operation of the sensory motor areas, muscles, 
glands, and senses — olfactory, gustatory, kinesthetic, organic, auditory, 
visual, and others. Psychology goes further and, in studying the nervous 
system, including the lower, intermediary, and higher centers, is able to 
explain how human energy is directed and operates. 

From this point, the psychologist studies simple and conditioned reflexes, 
including the complex of emotional and social patterns, which together 
have often been considered to be the sum total of human nature. The psy- 
chologist studies the individual and comes to the conclusion that inborn 
co-ordinations in individuals are much less explanatory than the influences 
of environment or learning. The psychologist proves that emotional pat- 
terns and action patterns are acquired by experience, and that the point 
of emphasis has been shifted from the general discussion of human nature 
to the special study of the human organism. These studies, the psycholo- 
gist holds, are of great importance in the study of mobs, gregarious activi- 
ties, fads, fashions, sex differences, romantic love, and many other types 
of behavior. The student may wish to follow the psychologist further in 
his studies of motivation, intelligence, learning, and perceiving, alongside 
the co-ordinated aspects of social behavior, such as language, discriminat- 
ing and generalizing, and thinking. All of these approaches to the study of 
the individual and his behavior are of importance to the. sociologist, 
whether he is studying the problems of the individual in training for an 
occupation, in seeking work, in working, in becoming a soldier, in getting 
married, in raising a family, in driving an automobile, in voting, in acting 
as a jury member — in any one of the total aspects of societal behavior. 
In the study of the individual, sociology can follow the general outlines 
of the psychological approach as it is presented by such authors as J. F. 
Dashiell, Robert S. Woodworth, and others. Such a framework regards 
psychology as a physical science seeking to study the individual through 
as many types of scientific research and on as many levels of objec- 
tivity as possible. Just as is the case with biology, anthropology, or 
geography, so with psychology. While the sociologist does not have to 
be a master of the subject, he must know something of its subject mat- 
ter, its methods, and, in particular, he must know how it is related to 
his own field. 
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Practiced values of psychdogy to sociology. The understanding here is 
that the psycholc^cal approach will not only help the individual to under- 
stand himself, but will help him to understand other people, and that in 
such understanding of society there will be ways and means of approach 
and practical adaptations for the sociologist. The task of sociology is just 
as big as the total number of individuals in any given society which are 
under study, and as complex as the interrelation of those individuals. This 
sort of psychological approach fits in with the theme of this volume that 
the folk, the people, represent the basic reality of society. In a city of i oo,- 
ooo people, sociology would have for its task the backgrounds of 100,000- 
odd individuals in all of their varying dimensions from infancy to old age, 
from normal to abnormal, from simple relationships to the most complex. 
This approach, therefore, studies the individual zmd the people on all levels, 
from childhood to old age, from home to working life, from country to city, 
from Europe to the United States, or from whatever time, place, or asso- 
ciational aspect may be involved. 

In all of these the psychologist — and the sociologist — studies the in- 
dividual by utilizing whatever methods seem best, whether the case study 
method, the survey method, the testing method, or other type of experi- 
mental approach. The psychologist tries to avoid as many as possible of 
the biases, prejudices, or influences which hamper or mislead the investi- 
gator. So, too, the effort is made to achieve a true perspective of the total 
individual and of all the influences upon him, somewhat after the manner 
of Gestalt psychology. For instance, in the discussion of attitudes, “the 
position was taken that a person’s ideology is pretty much a product of his 
cultural milieu — his home, his gang, his section of the coimtry, his nation. 
Then quite clearly one way to evaluate and broaden the base of that ideol- 
ogy is to get acquainted with other groups, other sections of the country, 
other nations.” 

The field of social p^hology. The sociologist, like the social psy- 
chologist, soon comes to sense the overwhelming role of social environment 
upon individual and group behavior. Steuart Henderson Britt, in Social 
Psychology of Modern Life, has quoted certain authors as estimatii^ that 90 
per cent of all psychological interbehavior is cultural or social in character. 
From this he has summzurized some six main fields of current social psychol- 
ogy. The first is the field of psychoanalysis, in which many relations between 
sociology and psychoanalysis have been examined. The second is clinical 
techniques with special reference to play therapy, in which the character 
of the individual child may be studied through the expressions of the child 
from all phases of general play through the development of sexual attitudes. 
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The third is environmental influence in relation to the intelligence quotient, 
or 1 . Q., and the whole problem of intelligence testing. The other fields are 
those of human interaction, especially studies of leadership; the social 
psychology of attitudes and attitude measurements; and some special 
studies of legal problems in the work of the courts, especially as these relate 
to criminality. Edwin H. Sutherland has studied especially the problems 
of white-collar criminality and the relation of various professional and 
economic situations to problems of fraud, bribery, corruption, and the like. 

The general field of social psychology, very much like that of sociology, 
is a flexible and constantly changing one. The social psychologies written 
by the sociologists are often different firom those written by the psycholo- 
gists. Thus, it has been pointed out that the social psychologies written by 
the sociologists L. L. Bernard, Emory S. Bogardus, Kinball Young, Edward 
Alsworth Ross, and E. T. Krueger, are so different from those written by 
the psychologists Floyd Allport, William McDougall, J. R. Karitor, and 
Knight Dunlap, that it would be possible for one to understand some of 
these volumes thoroughly and not know much about the others. 

Many of the volumes still emphasize a particular point of view just as is 
the case with many of the volumes on sociology. However, it is possible to 
agree upon a general definition of social psychology. One that docs repre- 
sent a fair consensus of the definitions of social psychology is that formu- 
lated by Floyd Allport, who, as chairman of a symposium on psychology, 
presented it at the annual meeting of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion in 1936. Social psychology. Professor Allport said, ‘‘may be defined as 
a study of the behavior (or awareness) of individuals in their reactions 
to other individuals or in social situations, and the behaviors through 
which individuals stimulate one another in such situations.’* Although 
this definition does not have to do primarily with the relation of social 
psychology to social problems, nevertheless it does permit of a wide variety 
of treatment. Like sociology, social psychology has grown out of its philo- 
sophical background into scientific investigation, the results of which will 
lead to sound theory. One field of investigation is the discovery of approx- 
imate laws of individual differences and their distribution according to the 
normal probability curve; that is, an understanding of groups, customs, 
traditions, institutions, and culture patterns interpreted in relation to 
individual variations of age, sex, class, race, temperament, and personality. 

Common grounds for sociology and social p^chology. There are many 
points where psychologists and sociologists, employing different sets of 
methods and eoncepts, come together in a common attack upon the study 
of the individual and his relation to society. One is in the general field of 
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behavioristic psychology. Another is in Gestalt psychology. Another is in 
psychoanalysis. There is finally the problem of culture, which, from the 
viewpoint of social psychology, is considered in its material aspects to be 
based upon habits of individuals who make use of cultural equipment. 
Thus, social psychology would tend to negate the theory that culture dis- 
places and supersedes biological and psychological laws of human activity. 
Social psychology might, therefore, make comparative studies of primitive 
folk and use lower animals as control groups. Another field of investiga- 
tion is the study of modern technology and its relation to social behavior, 
as well as the effect of changing standards of behavior on standards of living 
and occupations. 

According to Britt, social psychology at the present time makes empirical 
studies by utilizing, first, the experimental method, and second, the observa- 
tional method, both of which require the use of statistical techniques. These 
have supplanted the subjective testimony of the old philosophers as source 
material. In Social Forces for May, 1937, Britt catalogues the fourteen 
techniques being employed today in social psychology as tests, question- 
naires, psychophysical studies, genetic studies, personality studies, physio- 
logical studies, group studies, field studies, psychoanalytic studies, studies 
of institutions, contributions from general psychology, experimental studies, 
observational studies, and statistical studies. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1. The development of psychology in the United. States from the time of 
William James’s Principles of Psychology in 1890 up to today affords an 
excellent example of changing scholarship. Trace the course of experi- 
mental psychology and of educational psychology. 

2. What important contributions to sociology were made by John B. Watson 
in behaviorism and by Ivan P. Pavlov in his studies of conditioning? 

3. What is Gestalt psychology? 

4. What is clinical psychology? 

5. What is the basis of the claims for a therapeutic value in psychoanalysis? 

6. In the days of the earlier American sociology, what was meant when it was 
said that Franklin H. Giddings and Lester F. Ward belonged to the “psy- 
chological school”? 

7. Show how Charles Horton Cooley, through study of the child and his 
behavior and through study of primary and secondary groups, was the 
forerunner of social psychology. 

8. E. A. Ross’s Social Psychology (1908) was the first American book published 
under that title. How did it differ from the social psychologies written by 
the psychologists? 

9. Compare other sociologists who have produced textbooks on social psychol- 
ogy: Emory S. Bogardus, whose Fundamentals of Social Psychology (1924) 
was dedicated to “Edward Alsworth Ross, Distinguished Explorer and 
Pioneer in Social Psychology.” Bogardus’ book treated of the processes 
of intersocial stimulation and their products in the form of social attitudes 
and values. Eight years later when he revised his volume, he took into 
account certain new movements in psychology, namely, behaviorism, 
psychiatry. Gestalt psychology, cultural anthropology, and cultural 
sociology. Also, L. L. Bernard, whose Introduction to Social P^hology was 
published in 1926. The framework of this volume includes four parts: 
an introduction covering science and the environment, the scope and 
relations of social psychology, phases of the subject, and method of treat- 
ment; the foundations of collective behavior; the integration of person- 
ality in the psychosocial environment; the psychosocial environment and 
the organization of collective behavior. Kimball Young’s Social P^hology 
(1930) treated the subject from these viewpoints: social setting of human 
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Reconversion from War to Peace After Peace to War 

above: The amazing ciuantity production of armament from automotive production to 
turret.^ for the 75 mm. guns for tanks. CJan we reconvert as <|uickly? Js it psychology? 
13EI..OW: Quantity production of 5*incli naval gun breech housings. 
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behavior, the psychology of individual behavior, personality and group 
participation, personality and subjective patterns, and the crowd and 
the public. E. T. Krueger and Walter G. Reckless, whose Social Psychology 
(1931) envisages social psychology as covering the following main areas: 
human nature, the social significance of language, social contacts, social 
objects and social definitions, social behavior, the theory of human motiva- 
tion, the analysis of wishes, imagination and its social function, the nature 
of attitudes, the nature of personality, the traits of personality, and social 
adjustment. 

10. Compare these textbooks with those written by psychologists which fol- 
lowed, the first of which was the English psychologist William McDougall’s 
Social Psychology y which featured the earlier doctrine of instincts. Following 
McDougall there were: Social Psychology by Daniel Katz and R. L. Schanck; 
Social Psychology by Richard T. LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth; Psychology 
and the Social Order by J. F. Brown; Social Psychology by J. M. Reinhardt; 
Elements of Social Psychology by Herbert Gurnee; Handbook of Social Psy~ 
cholqgyy edited by Carl Murchison; Experimental Social Psychology by Gardner 
Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb; Social Psychology by Charles 
Bird; Life: A Psychological Survey by Sidney L. Pressey, J. Elliott janney, 
and Raymond G. Kuhlen; and An Outline of Social Psychology by J. R. 
Kantor. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology ^ chapter x. 
The psychoanalytic interpretation of personality. Concepts of personality behavior 
that have come out of psychology and psychiatric investigation: the unconscious, 
the libido, ambivalence, the complex, conflict, repression, rationalization. An 
interpretation of the introvert and the extrovert. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter xxvi. The presence of recurring simi- 
larities of central organization in various personalities responsible for what the 
psychologists call psychological types. Definition of types. Distinction between 
status personality and psychological type. Psychological types which society ap- 
proves are diversified according to the culture patterns. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapter vi. The psychological back- 
ground of natural and cultural heritage. The individual’s relation to society and 
society’s institutional relation to the individual studied more effectively from the 
viewpoint of the social personality. Definitions of personality. Differences of tem- 
perament, intellect, and all other inherited variations lie at the bottom of much 
of the new social science and educational guidance. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, especially chapters viii 
and XXVII. Nature and causes of personality disorganization. Culture and per- 




Sociology and Psychology Study Social Pathology 

How much crime arid suicide are due primarily to personal maladjustment and how much 
to generd environment? above : Number of deaths per 1 00,000 population in 1 940. below : 
Number of deaths from suicide per 100,000 in 1940. What do the regional variations indi- 
cate in terms of culture? 
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sonality maladjustment. The culture conflicts of a machine age. The use of psy- 
chology and psychiatry in personality reorganization. Sociology interested in 
culture conditions which underlie these disorders. Disorganization of personality 
a result of rapid and extensive change. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture oj Cities^ especially Introduction; chapter ii, section 
5; chapter iv, sections 12 and 13; chapter vii, sections 10 and ii. The city as a 
record of the attitudes of a culture. Mind takes form in the city, and in turn, urban 
life conditions the mind. The city tells the story not merely of physical differences 
but of essentially different conceptions of man’s destiny. The ideology of power in 
the medieval town and court. Signs of pathology in the megalopolis of today with 
its cycle of growth and decay. New patterns of life and thought in the regional 
framework of civilization. The change from money economy to life economy sym- 
bolic of the social psychology for the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially Introductory chapter, chap- 
ters I, IV, vi-viii. Technology a state of mind as. well as a material condition. 
The degradation of man and the starvation of life are products of the misuse of 
the machine. The need for the simplification of the environment of the metropolis 
and a new discovery of the worth of human existence. The psychology of a dynamic 
equilibrium would stress the successful relation of man to the earth, and would 
develop the creative power of man. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapters v and xxxi. 
The mind of man, its origin and evolution. The simpler aspects of mind. Emotions 
as constructive and destructive forces which influence our plans and reactions. 
Communication and the “mass mind” that has been created during this era. 
The psychology of urban centers. 

Recent Social Trends^ pages 796-797. Psychological research in child development; 
psychology seeking methods for identifying personality types or dominant trends 
in individuals as an approach to mental hygiene. Personality development, emer- 
gence of behavior and emotional patterns, critical situations in life of the child; 
socialization of the child; problem of learning; investigations of social, family, 
and home situations out of which children come. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Beers, Clifford, A Mind That Found Itself; Bernard, L. L., Introduction to Social 
Psychology; Bird, Charles, Social Psychology; Britt, Steuart Henderson, Social Psy- 
chology and Modern Life; Brown, J. F., Psychology and the Social Order; Dashiell, J. F., 
Fundamentals of Objective Psychology; Davis, M. M., Psychological Interpretations of 
Society; Ellwood, Charles A., The Psychology of Human Society; Faris, Ellsworth, 
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The Nature of Human Nature; Kantor, J. R., An Outline of Social Psychology; Katz, 
Daniel, and Schanck, R. L., Social Psychology; Klineberg, Otto, Social Psychology; 
LaPiere, Richard T., and Farnsworth, P. R., Social Psychology; Maslow, A. H., and 
Mittelmann, Bela, Principles of Abnormal Psychology; Murphy, Gardner, Murphy, 
L. B., and Newcomb, T. M., Experimental Social Psychology (rev. ed.); Reinhardt, 
J. M., Social Psychology; Robinson, Virginia P., A Changing Psychology in Social 
Work; Young, Kimball, Personality and Problems of Adjustment and A Source Book 
for Social Psychology, (See also Assignment 9 for other books on social psychology.) 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Describe the field of the American Association for Applied Psychology. 

2. What contributions have been made by the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency? 

3. Catalogue the principal contributions of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 

4. What is the American Federation for Mental Hygiene? 

5. What is the nature of the work of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association? 
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Social Institutions and Agencies 
in Relation to the Individual 


aried emphases upon the individual in society. In previous discussions 
wc have emphasized the fact that the individual in society reflects a three- 
fold heritage and function. First, the individual, as an organic unit, brings 
to society a certain inherent equipment at birth. Next, the individual is 
conditioned powerfully by his social environment, and is greatly influenced 
by the people with whom he associates. In the third place, the character of 
the individual is continuously being affected by his own attitudes and 
actions and by what he does for and to society. All this helps us to see a 
close relationship between the individual and society. Most of the sociolo- 
gists have pointed out that unless a society so functions as to produce the 
strong individual, socially-minded and with an adequately developed per- 
sonality, then that society is not the good society, no matter what other 
excellent characteristics it may possess. 

On the other hand, unless there are strong individuals, socially-minded, 
well equipped, well trained, and possessing qualities of leadership and 
citizenship, together with creativeness or inventiveness, it is not likely 
that institutions such as constitute the good society will be developed. 
Thus arises the difference of emphasis which the fields of psychology, 
sociology, law, philosophy, ethics, and religion place upon the relative 
merits of the individual or society as the prime basis of social study. From 
the study of all these, it seems clear that there is no need for conflict between 
the individual and society, but, on the contrary, that each as inseparable 
from the other, is essentially important, requiring varied points of emphasis 
upon different levels of study. 
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The institutions and the individual. The interrelationship of the in- 
dividual and society is of special importance when we come to study the 
relation of social institutions, agencies, and activities to the conservation, 
development, and protection of the individual in modern society. In 
Chapter 20, we pointed out that a major function of the institutions, grow- 
ing out of the folk wisdom of long developing culture, is to conserve the 
individual and to act as buffer between the individual and the world of 
chamge about him. In our fast-changing technological civilization, the 
individual needs more than ever the services of the several institutions. 
The student of sociology, therefore, will need to study the major institutions, 
the family, religion, education, government, industry, and the community, 
with a view to understanding what they do for the individual or, contrari- 
wise, what measure of neglect they may reflect. From these institutional 
patterns have developed many special activities, such as social work, 
community organization, recreational agencies, public health, public wel- 
fare, and numerous still more specialized activities, such as heeilth and 
hygiene clinics, courts of juvenile delinquency and domestic relations, and 
others. 

Social agencies as social inventions. Any of these agencies may be 
characterized as social inventions which have resulted from the discovery 
by the social sciences of new knowledge relating to the child, the family, 
marriage, education, youth and character training, religion, morality, 
citizenship, taxation, public service, and the many other subdivisions of 
the institutions. The sociologist needs to be acquainted with these agencies 
both because they arc the source of this new knowledge in the socieil sciences 
and because they apply this knowledge to the understanding of the indi- 
vidual. 

The institutions and their accompanying agencies arose through long 
processes of social discovery and adaptation. That is, society did not wake 
up one morning 2md say “Go to, let us establish the great institutions.” 
On the contrary, they grew up as orderly arrangements for meeting the 
needs of human society in every one of the manifold aspects of the life of 
the individual. We have pointed out that each institution represents one 
aspect of the nature of the individual. The individutd does have his love- 
nature and his sex-nature and his need for childhood development and for 
social relationships in the family. But he also is a religious individual and has 
sought freedom to worship. Likewise, the individual with his curiosity and 
his search for truth and his need for survival reflects the need for education. 
So, too, the individual is incomplete unless he is equipped to work and 
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unless, through the community, he is capable of co-operation and of living 
in fellowship eis a socialized personality. 

The needs of the individwd are many. The institutions, therefore, re- 
flect the nature and needs of the individual and it may be concluded that 
the individual is not likely to develop adequately if one or more of these 
institutions are not aveiilable or are not active in his service. The individual 
is not likely to be protected from the hazards of his environment and from 
conflicting forces about him unless the various institutions are adequate. 
We might illustrate by the case of an aristocratic family who might feel 
that there was no need for them to support the community or the public 
schools or their local government beyond the most routine, minimum re- 
quireirients. Such a family would say, “We have our own physicians, our 
own tutors, our own church, and we do not need to be involved in the re- 
lationships with the other institutions. We are sufficient unto ourselves.” 
Then, the children come on. An epidemic of contagious disease sweeps the 
community because of lack of public health facilities. It is no respecter of 
the selfish family institution set apart on the hill. Children die. The family 
and its private physician are not enough. 

So, too, children sheltered in the privacy of exclusive privilege and edu- 
cation may fall by the wayside in the rough and tumble of a community 
struggle that is not too moral or too gentle. The world of nature has little 
respect for special privilege. Children without social training have not been 
conditioned and educated in the “give and take” of community life. Their 
specialized training, their privileged conduct under the atmosphere of 
protected wealth, are not enough when wealth is gone and when partici- 
pation in a broader world supplants the narrower confines of family life. 
Accordingly, ill-equipped or ill-trained to work in a time of rapid change, 
with the shifting emphasis upon work and wealth and the increasing range 
of occupational opportunity, these individutds are greatly handicapped in 
the struggle for survival. Many have been helpless; many have not survived; 
many others have been weakened and have failed. 

The changing needs of the individual and the changing role of the institutions. 
Thus, we may come to study an individual through the record of his history 
as it has related to the family and its relative degree of organization or 
disorganization. To illustrate, one point on which most spiecialists agree is 
that children from broken homes reflect a universal handicap. If there are 
more disorganized families and more broken homes, then there will be need 
of some other institutions helping. As institutions change and there is in- 
creasing interrelationships, then government and education will assume in- 
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creasingly larger responsibilities. We come, therefore, to inquire into both 
the changing needs of the individual and some relatively shifting functions 
in the institutions to meet the demands made upon them. 

To illustrate with the family again, the story of its development will show 
how its functions in the earlier days comprehended training and appren- 
ticeship of the child, religious education, something of the division of labor, 
and, in the patriarchal family, something of government and control. 
Since in a world of complex social and industrial relationships, the family 
gradually ceased to perform all these functions, the alternative was either 
that the individuals were not served in their needs, or that other institu- 
tions, flexible in adapting themselves, co-operated with the family and 
supplemented what the family had to offer. 

Accordingly, the school and the community began to assume increasingly 
larger services to the individual. Vocational education and guidance, 
medical and dental inspections, recreation, and other services were logical 
outgrowths of needs. So, too, from the earlier days of the simple society, of 
the voluntary, patriarchal, kinship group, when there was practically no 
institution of formal government, modem society has developed to the 
point where, because of the limitation of other institutions and the con- 
flicts they bring forth, the government must assume or take over a greater 
number of services than any of the other institutions. This trend in modern 
society, however, illustrates well the unity of the individual with society 
and the essential unity of the institutions. Yet, perhaps even more it illus- 
trates the dangers which come from throwing the institutions out of balance. 
That is, if the institution of the state and government, ignoring the other 
institutions, neglects the individual in his various needs and serves him only 
in the sense of order and sovereignty, the total society tends to become 
totalitarian and magnifles government as the sole controlling institution. 

The institutions need help^ too: hence social agencies. As society becomes 
more and more complex in its interrelations, all of the major institutions 
begin to need technical assistance in order that they may meet the specific 
needs and functions which the individuals within their own domain 
demand. The professional services of public welfare, social work, public 
administration, public health, and other public services requiring trained 
workers are the logical products of civilization. Using the family as an 
illustration again, there develops in the profession of social work several 
special divisions, especially social case work and child welfare. From these 
there arise ways of meeting needs through such special techniques as 
mother’s aid. In the school there have developed special activities, such as 
health education, mental hygiene efforts, physical education, many of 
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which have to be performed by special agencies in the community in co- 
operation with the school. Thus, there are national agencies of ment2il 
hygiene and social hygiene, playground and recreational associations, and 
scores of others that are organized to co-operate with and supplement the 
needs in this field. So, too, national agencies have developed in the fields 
of child labor, child welfare, a hundred special types of agencies advocat- 
ing special education and youth direction; and other agencies in the 
service of municipal government; agencies promoting liberty of the people 
and protesting against exploitation; associations for the protection and 
development of a hundred other interests. These agencies provide a work- 
ing laboratory for the study of institutions and organizations and for the 
study of leadership and of the interrelationship between societal activities 
and the developed personality. 

The increasing functions of the institutions. The student of sociology 
may wish to make an inventory of the special functions of each of the in- 
stitutions in relation to the needs of the individual. In the field of the 
family^ he would sense the need for eugenics to attack the problems of being 
better born; of agencies and trained personnel to work on problems of 
health, hygiene, and sanitation; of sex relationships, social satisfactions, 
and leisure- time activities; or of housing, food, clothing, and consumers’ 
problems. The catalogue of special activities in this field is an impressive one. 

In the field of education^ the increasing functions of the school are legion. 
If we catalogue the activities of any normal American city under the title 
of “education,” we shall find a range of from forty to eighty activities which 
qualify for budget appropriations. Administration, teaching, athletics, 
school lunches, health inspection, buildings and grounds, school libraries, 
and schoolbooks — these are illustrations of the extension of educational 
functions since the days when school was “kept” or consisted of the tradi- 
tional teacher sitting on one end of a log and a pupil on the other. 

Social services in religion and labor. Scarcely less imposing would be 
the catalogue of services and agencies in the field of religion — all the way 
from the distinctive services of each of the many churches to the great 
number and variety of character education and youth agencies. Youth 
agencies, training agencies, the Sunday school, social service agencies, 
missionary societies of the churches, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Y.M.H.A., and many other organizations reflect the efforts of the church 
and religion to serve the individual. For instance, the pronouncements of 
the Federal Council and of the Special Division of Race Relations of the 
Congregational Church and of the Friends Service, are notable attempts 
to bridge the gap between the Negro and the church. 
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In the field of labor ^ modern society writes a startling new chapter of or- 
ganizations and agencies which have grown up because of the problems 
and needs of working people and of business and industry generally. Com- 
mercial organizations, associations of business and professional people, and 
the multiple units of labor organizations seek to satisfy the needs and help 
the individual to adapt himself to a rapidly changing world. In so far as 
it has long since ceased to be true that “if a man really wants to work, he 
can somehow always find work to do,” the worker in a great metropolitan 
area, especially, must have help. 

The widening range of governmental and community services. In the field 
of government, the privately-supported organizations and agencies have 
grown up to guard and protect the individual, and to serve him in a wide 
variety of ways. Such organizations work alongside the regulatory and 
service agencies of the Federal and state governments. A multitude of civic 
committees, women^s clubs, men^s clubs, of agencies to improve the effi- 
ciency of government through the ballot, through research, and through all 
manner of services, are adequate evidence of the variety and complexity 
of needs in this field. An example of such agencies arc the bureaus of 
municipal research that provide assistance to legislators and public officials, 
and all of the extremely valuable organizations grouped together in the 
Public Administration Clearing House in Chicago. When to our complex 
civilization are added an aftermath of war problems, these new emergen- 
cies require hundreds of more specialized ways and means of fulfilling needs 
and performing functions that grow out of the readjustment of service men 
and women and the reconversion of all American life to a peacetime basis. 
All of these are testing grounds for leadership and opportunities for indi- 
vidual participation, and the development of civic co-oj>eration. 

Perhaps nowhere better than in the community itself can be found illustra- 
tions of general services that are needed but are not provided by some 
of the other institutions. The community agencies provide fellowship for 
their members and at the same time perform a great number of public 
services. Among such organizations are Rotary, Kiweinis, the Lions, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Association of Business 
and Professional Women, and numerous associations working for better 
housing, elimination of slums, better race relations, higher health stsindards, 
and so on. 


SOCIAL WORK AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Growing out of these needs and out of experimentation and explora- 
tion and subsequent practice have arisen new professions as well as increas- 
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ing influence from the older professions. Of special importance to the in- 
dividual are the professions of medicine, education, psychiatry, and social 
work. Social work is a particular concern of the sociologist because it be- 
comes the work discipline through which the truths of sociological research 
are applied. The field of social work is a broad one; it includes the general 
traditionad services known as social welfare and their more modem trans- 
lation into “public welfare,” in which the government has assumed the 
larger obligations of these social services. Such social welfare as it relates 
to the individual and as it has risen out of the needs not met by the several 
institutions as such is of three sorts. In the first place, it is characterized by 
amelioration or the effort to improve the lot of individuals through the giving 
of relief, the treatment of abnormal family situations, the raising of the 
standard of living, the increase of physical and moral well-being. This 
ameliorative process as carried out by the professional social worker be- 
comes a sort of composite intcrinstitutional service supported by eill of the 
major institutions. 

Social welfare seeks to correct deficiencies and supplement assistance. Social 
welfare in the common sense that it is used has, however, in the second 
place, focused its attention upon the problems of social deficiency. That is, 
it seeks both the curative and preventive program with reference to 
various physiczil, mental, and behavior handicaps. It may apply to the 
deficient offender or the mentally handicapped or the physically handi- 
capped or the defective and dependent. This implies again that the profes- 
sional social worker is seeking to fill the gap between the neglected tasks of 
society and the specizilized institutions, and that thousands of individuals 
in this way are the objects of case study and case work and of services not 
otherwise available. 

In the third place, technical social welfare implies effort supplementary to 
that which is ordinarily available. The individual may need help and re- 
adjustment to his family or to his community. The criminal must have 
supplementary force and guidance. Some of the aged and infirm must be 
aided. Some of the orphan children must be supplied with homes; some of 
the handicapped must be rehabilitated. 

The meaning of social work. More specifically, the nature of the serv- 

ices of professional social work to the individual may be illustrated in 
some of its technical divisions. The njost commonly discussed aspect of 
social work is social case work. The classical definition of social case work 
by Mary Richmond was that it “consists of those processes which develop 
personality through adjustments consciously effected, individual by indi- 
vidual, between men 2md their socieil environment.” Another definition by 
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Miss Richmond: ‘‘Social case work may be defined as the art of doing 
different things for and with different people by co-operating with them to 
achieve at one and the same time their own and society’s betterment.” The 
second is that of Karl de Schweinitz in which he says case work consists 
of “those processes involved in giving services, financial assistance or 
personal counsel to individuals by representatives of social agencies, ac- 
cording to policies established, and with consideration of individual 
need.” 

There are other aspects of social work which illustrate the relationship 
between professional services and the institutions other than the family. 
One of these is community organization which includes varying activities 
on behalf of the community. The Ck)mmunity Chest, the Community 
Council, and other phases of what is often called group work may well be 
taken as examples. Recreation and leisure time activities may well repre- 
sent another. Community planning councils represent recent developments 
growing out of the general trend toward social planning. In the field of 
religion, the churches have more often described their social work activity 
in terms of social service, earried on through committees or divisions. For 
the school the social work activities tend to take the place of the visiting 
teacher, school lunch services, medical inspection, and special services 
to sehool children who need help. In the field of government, public welfare 
has long since become the social work part of government and covers the 
whole field of social work. 

Finally, the range of social work activities may be illustrated by a cata- 
logue of the types of workers. These include family case workers, child 
welfare workers, parole and probation officers, school attendance officers, 
visiting teachers, medical social workers, rehabilitation workers, psychiatric 
social workers, American Red Gross and Salvation Army workers, and 
Travelers Aid Society workers in addition to administrative workers, 
supervisors, and research specialists. 

Sociology and social work. It is apparent that sociology and social 
work are mutually interdependent in so far as each is concerned with both 
the individual and the group. The sociologist and the social worker here 
co-operate. The sociologist sometimes asks information and help from the 
social worker; the social worker sometimes asks the sociologist to do the 
research involved in certain cases. It is important for the sociologist to know 
about these resources of information and of testing grounds for his dis- 
coveries. The sociologist and the social worker mutually agree that the 
development of personality and adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment constitute a major field of research, planning, and work, without 
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which the fullest development of the individual and consequently the best 
society cannot be attained. 

THE AMERICAN RECORD 

In the annals of the social sciences in the United States, sociology is 
shown as branching off from the early American Social Science Associa- 
tion, an organization which grew up after the Civil War principally to 
work on American social problems. During the years that followed sociology 
has developed into an academic subject taught in the universities which 
seeks to become more “theoretically” scientific. 

The other branch of social science as concerned at that time, which 
sought primarily to study social problems and to work for the ameliora- 
tion of social problems, developed ultimately into the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction; in 1917, during the later days of World War 
I, this organization was renamed the National Conference of Social Work, 
and bccaunc the chief American national agency for the development of 
social work. Later on, in the 1920s, two other influential organizations were 
formed — the National Association of Training Schools for Professional 
Socieil Work, now the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
and the American Association of Social Workers. So rapidly had profes- 
sional social work grown that by 1940 there were more than thirty educa- 
tional institutions in the United States recognized as competent to give 
training for professional social work. 

The change in the name of the conference was symbolic of the evolution 
of social work from a narrow and negative field of charity, philanthropy, 
and correction, to a larger and positive field of democratic services and 
preventive work based on scientific information and social work techniques. 
A list of the presidents of the National Conference of Social Work from its 
beginning to 1940 reflects the public’s participation in the field. The biog- 
raphy of these leaders constitutes an eloquent story of efforts toward the 
amelioration of social ills in the United States. It is interesting to note in 
the earlier days how often religious leaders took a leading part, and how 
the character of social work wzis leurgely determined by private philan- 
thropy and endowed agencies. 

Toimrd public social work. Subsequently, beginning in the decade 
1910 to 1920, the trend towards public welfare, or the social work part of 
government, was greatly accelerated. This new philosophy and technique 
of public welfare assumes that the individual has the same right for public 
assistance, when he needs it, as he does for education and health. Democ- 
racy knows no “charity.” We have pointed out in earlier parts of the 
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chapter the nature of social work and public welfare, but it is important to 
note again that, beginning with the depression years of the early 1930$ and 
continuing into the war years of the early 1940s and following. Federal 
and state legislation has been responsible for government assuming an in- 
creasingly larger share of the social services, as they had already done in 
the fields of education and public health. No student of sociology, however, 
will fail to recognize the tremendous services which the private agencies 
and private social work, with the assistance of private philanthropy made 
to the larger fields of social work through experimentation which govern- 
mental agencies were not prepared to inaugurate or support. In the crises 
following World War ii, increasing needs both in the United States and in 
the war-devastated countries have required larger numbers of trained 
social workers, thus making social work increasingly important as a pro- 
fession. Here, as elsewhere, however, there is definite need for better in- 
tegration and co-ordination between the social sciences and social work 
and between the different social agencies themselves. The story of American 
social work agencies alone constitutes a major field which the student can 
explore through a special body of writing. In all this there is constantly 
being sought more satisfactory answers to questions which arise because of 
the needs of the individual in an increasingly complex world and because 
of the trend toward over-organization and technology in civilization today. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. One of the most characteristic trends of America has been the shifting 
of social work from privately supported agencies to “public welfare.” 
Trace this movement and indicate its significance to democracy. See two 
chapters in Recent Social Trends for a full story of this development. 

2. Discuss the changed meanings and philosophies as reflected in the earlier 
terms “Charities and Corrections,” “philanthropy” and the later terms 
“Social Work,” “Public Welfare,” “Social Service.” 

3. When was the name of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion changed to the National Conference of Social Work? 

4. How many schools belong to the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work? How many of these are in universities? 

5. In most schools the minimum requirement for the degree M.S.W. or 
M.S.S.W. is the completion of a two-year program, while the require- 
ment for an M.A. is one year of work (although a growing number of 
universities are requiring a two-year program for this degree also). How 
can this difference be explained? 

6. What is the field of psychiatric social work? 

7. What is the field of Hospital Social Work? What is Medical Social Work? 
Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters 
XXII and xxxi. Institutions as tools of society. Through institutions, as through all 
of its forms, culture shapes society, and at the same time is shaped by society. 
Institutions channelize actions, and aid in the process of molding personalities. 
Like the folkways, mores, and public opinion, institutions control the conduct 
and thought of persons and groups by providing ready-made and socially ac- 
cepted ways of meeting the problem of existence. Some prevalent ideas of sociology 
as to what an institution is. The natural history of institutions. Relation between 
social work and sociology. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapters x, xii~xiv. The role of the family in 
primitive society. Social units determined by blood. Functions of social units. 
Local groups and the evolution of tribe and state. Contiguous territory and feeling 
of unity factors in the development of the tribe and the state. 

• 4^9 




Local Planning in a County Group of Farm Folk 

Above: One distinction between the planning way combining governmental cooperation 
and voluntary participation is illustrated in the process of making a county map. below: 
Another group participates in a program of land planning for a county. These represent 
action groups and organizations experimenting. 
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Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ especially chapters vi and vii. The process 
and postulates of regional development and the new conditions of urban rebuild- 
ing. The importance of flexibility in institutions and agencies as they serve the 
individual. The school as a community nucleus. The city functions as the special- 
ized organ of social transmission. The problem of urban areas is to co-ordinate 
the host of social functions and processes which have hitherto been misused, or of 
which we have never taken advantage. The role of agencies and institutions in 
the social basis of the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially chapters ii, vii, and viii. 
The mechanization of institutions that has arisen from the technological age. 
Survey of changes in the home and school that have resulted from industrializa- 
tion. A reorientation of the ideas, habits, and goals necessary. The effects of contra- 
ception on the home. The church as an institution which has often remained 
foreign to the naturalistic and mechanistic interests which helped to develop 
civilization. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social Problems^ Part in and chapter xxvi. The insti- 
tutions in a changing world. Government and its relation to democracy. The 
school and education in the preservation of democracy. Religion as a social 
problem. Historical approach to the development of the home and family; the 
changes which technology has wrought. Structure and functions of urban and 
rural communities. The growth of public welfare and social work as part of the 
“new outlook” of the modern world. Industry as*an institution. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
chapters viii-xi. Aspects, recommendations, and uses of government service and 
administrative regions, and of nongovernmental activities. States, subregions, 
and districts as tools for regionalism. Specific characteristics of planning. Social 
planning connotes design and specific technical ways of doing things. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology y especially chapters xviii- 
xxiii. General aspects of social organization. The major social institutions. Eco- 
nomic institutions, their history and transition. Primitive man and his govern- 
mental institutions; their evolution into the modern state. The evolution and 
variations of religious institutions. Our changing concept of religious functions. 
The family of early times and the modern family. Interrelationship of institutions; 
theories of their growth. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions. The entire book is useful reading 
on the institutions and their agencies (including social work); Part iii is specially 
concerned with the institutions. The specific origin, major concepts or functions, 
the development, the folkways, and the associations involved in each institution. 
The eight major institutions discussed are: marriage, the family, the economic, 
educational, recreational, religious, scientific, and governmental systems. 




Siz€ of Families and Standards of Living 

Problems of the equalization of opportunity in education and security as well as the mini- 
mum wage arc involved in the regional variations of the American people, above; Unpaid 
family workers per loo farms in the United States in 1940. below: The average population 
per occupied dwelling in the Unitecl States in 1940. 
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Recent Social Trends^ pages xiv, liv-lxx; 215, 1170. Social institutions. Of the four 
great institutions economics (or industry) and government have assumed larger 
degrees of control, while the church and the family have declined in social signifi- 
cance and lost many of their influences. Ameliorative institutions. The individual 
is more and more dominated by agencies of mass impression (newspaper, radio, 
motion picture). Individualized treatment in social work. See economic organi- 
zation, education, labor groups, recreation, religious organization, health, medical 
practice, crime and punishment, public welfare, social work, government, law, 
and so on, for specific institutions. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were 
not indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 


General Readings from the Library 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, Social Institutions; Bingham, Florence G. (ed.). Community 
Life in a Democracy; Bower, W. C., The Church at Work in the Modern World; Cheyney, 
Alice S., The Nature and Scope of Social Work; Fink, Arthur E., The Field of Social 
Work; Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro Family in the United States; Hughes, Emmet 
John, The Church and the Liberal Society; Hurlock, Elizabeth Bergner, Child Develop- 
ment; Kelso, Robert W., The Science of Public Welfare; Lilienthal, David E., TVA; 
Democracy on the March; Morgan, Arthur E., The Small Community; Sait, Una B., 
New Horizons for the Family; Sanderson, Dwight, and Poison, R. A., Rural Com- 
munity Organization; Swift, Arthur L., Jr., New Frontiers of Religion; Warner, W. 
Lloyd, and Lunt, Paul S., The Social Life of a Modern Community; Witmer, Helen, 
Social Work — An Analysis of a Social Institution. 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Review the classification and number of agencies listed in the latest Social 
Work Tear Book. 

2 . Describe the work of the Family Welfare Association of America. 

3. What is the American Public Welfare Association? 

4. What is the National Conference of Social Work? 

5. What is a court of domestic relations? 

6. What is the National Committee for Mental Hygiene? American Psycho- 
logical Association? 

7. Describe the program of the local unit in your community of a national 
social action agency. 

8. What are the basic assumptions of the Juvenile Courts? 
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9. Enumerate the main provisions of the Social Security Act of 1935. 

10. Catalogue major national agencies of welfare and reform, such as the 
National Probation Association. 

1 1 . How many private voluntary agencies in New York City alone? 

12. List and classify as many as you can of the agencies and movements that 
arose during World War ii and following years to meet special needs. 
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Education and Social Development 


needs more than conservation of wisdom. We may begin the study 
of the influence of education upon the individual by recalling something of 
the development and role of the institutions. We have pointed out that the 
institutions represent the orderly form of sanctioned wisdom in the several 
main areas of human activities. Each of the great institutions had its func- 
tion to perform in the development, conservation, and preservation of the 
individual and his place in human society. Thus, the family represents the 
cumulative wisdom of the race in certain areas of organic and social life. 
Religion, from the earliest days of the priesthood with its educational fea- 
tures, represents the cumulative wisdom of worship and religion. And so 
for the other institutions: always their function has been to conserve the 
wisdom of the race, so that the individual really does have a social heritage. 
We Eire accustomed to say that every child coming into the world must 
learn its own way up from infancy to maturity; that he inherits a certain 
biological nature and its physical organism, but that his cultural and social 
experience cannot be inherited. From the point of view of sociology, this is 
not entirely true because the institutions themselves preserve and conserve 
the social heritage. Even before birth, and during infancy and childhood, 
the child is conditioned by the institutions of the family, the school, the 
community, the church, and the others, so that, as a matter of fact, he does 
not have to learn all of these experiences the hard way as did primitive 
youth. The institutions, therefore, serve as a medium for transmitting 
social heritage to the individual. 

Yet this social heritage, as the wisdom of the race, needs more than mere 
conservation. It needs to be developed, promoted, interpreted, and imple- 
mented to the end that each individual, at the earliest possible moment and 
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throughout his development, will have its full benefit. Hence, the institu- 
tion of the school and of education has as one of its functions not only the 
transmission of the wisdom of the race to the individual and each succeed- 
ing generation, but the wise interpretation, improvement, and implement- 
ing of the knowledge which previous generations have acquired. The mod- 
em school, of course, through the varied communication processes, is able 
to record an increasingly l2irger and larger amount of knowledge. 

Education as the epitome of man's experience. The history of education 
provides abundtmt sources not only for studying the individual but for 
understanding society as a whole. The story of education from its earliest 
beginnings to the present time, when in such a society as the United States 
more money is spent on education than on any other activity except war, 
affords an admirable basis for a biography of society itself. Even in primi- 
tive days education, following the same course as other earlier processes of 
adaptation, became a major means of the growth, development, and 
control of the individual. From the ceremonial initiation of the children 
into the full-fledged fellowship with the adults, to the gradually evolving 
and expanding functioning of education through the priesthood; on through 
church and private control; and on up to the modem world, in which 
education becomes a chief function of the state, the sociologist is able to 
follow the story of mankind again written in the gradual shift from the folk 
society to the state society, a process which we have described so often 
in this book. 

The chief aim of education eunong all primitive people was, first, con- 
tinued individual existence, and later, group survival. This education was 
provided by practical experience, by the passing on of folk wisdom, and by 
various forms and rituals. The youth learned by doing and by observation 
and practice under the supervision of parents and elders, and, later, teachers. 
Imitation and practice and close association with nature were the bases of 
education. Later, education made use of ritual and rote to strengthen the 
physical and mental disciplines which had genuine survival values. Still 
later, heindicrafts Euid special skills were developed. Later them this, train- 
ing in the folkways of the people was considered essential not only for sur- 
vival, but to fit individual members for competition and group participa- 
tion. There followed, in due time, specially endowed priests, then teachers, 
and then specialists, in whom the process of teaching became a privilege 
for a particular few. Initiation ceremonies for boys and girls were 
followed by special societies and later by group sanction of formalized 
learning, developed in various degrees according to the nature of the 
culture. 
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The history of education recapitulates the history of culture. The history 
of education then followed the course of human culture, first, through 
periods of Oriental culture; then through Greek culture, transmitted 
through the philosophers and teachers — Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
others; then on through Roman culture, in which the Greek emphasis on 
the individual was supplanted by the Roman emphasis on political organ- 
ization 2ind institutions. Following these were the ideas of medieval educa- 
tion, chivalry and education for knighthood, scholasticism, the teachings 
of Christianity, and philosophy, with the light of learning kept alive in the 
monasteries and the first universities. The purpose of education became the 
development of refinements in the individual in contrast to the modem 
idea of learning and training for all men. 

Following the Middle Ages came the Renaissance and the Protestant 
Reformation, the consequent political and social revolutions of democracy, 
and Rousseau’s great movement for naturalism. Then followed the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and the beginning of modem tech- 
nological society. There was a gradual leading up to the idea of public 
education, with all of its religious, political, and industrial implications. 
How all of this affected American society and contributed to the develop- 
ment of the individual will be examined subsequently. 

Education is evidence that the people are willing to pay for what they believe to 
be fundamented. It has often been pointed out that one evidence that 
modem society believes in the value of education is that people we willing 
to pay whatever it costs to have education. Why do they believe in it? 
Because it represents a certain insuremce for success, insurance against mak- 
ing mistaJees of the past, insurance for knowledge. The sociologist comes to 
know this because he has studied the activities which have to do with the 
ends 2md achievements of society. It is important to repeat here that the 
institution of education, in its service to society, has two functions: one to 
the individual and another to society. In this chapter we are more interested 
in the role of education in the development of the individual. From this 
point of view, the modem school is assuming an increasingly larger ratio 
of the total services of society to the individual, so that a study of education 
will reflect pretty well the total place of the school in society. In the earlier 
days, both in primitive society and the frontier days of American culture, 
the home tmd the family contributed a laurge part of the individual’s educa- 
tion through practice, observation, and participation. So, too, the church 
and religion provided considerable education in the form of religious in- 
struction, Bible-reading, and social relationships. Likewise, through appren- 
ticeship, industry helped in the education of the individual. As society 
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grows more complex, the school takes over many of these functions, as well 
as health education, education in community relationships, and training 
for citizenship. 

The widening range and complexity oj education. The field of education, 

therefore, becomes increasingly wider and more varied and tends to de- 
velop professional aspects. In addition to what may be called basic or formal 
studies, there are increasing trends toward vocational training, health 
education, play and recreation, and physical education and athletics, 
together with extracurricular activities in the community. There are pro- 
fessionsil organizations for the teachers of the several subjects, and there 
are educational associations for each state alongside the powerful National 
Education Association — the N.E.A., perhaps America’s most important 
educational agency. 

The modem school and education have tended to recapitulate the ex- 
perience of other institutions and of society in general in so far as it has 
developed gradually from folk wisdom and informal learning into the 
modem school and its extraordinary education program. Also, education 
has often become so specialized and professional that it tends to become 
an end in itself rather than a means and, therefore, fails to meet the need 
of the people. This is no more nor less true than in the other institutions, 
but it is important in the reconstruction of education in the modem world. 
There is no doubt that the school and education have been responsible for 
a movement away from rural life to the city and have emphasized the 
achievements of technology and civilization. There is no doubt ali^ that 
educational leaders have stressed, through various specialisms, something 
approximating a pure intellectualism which has negated the broader ex- 
periences of life and the values that individuals need to survive. 

Educational sociology. One way in which sociology and education 
have co-operated in the study of society and in directing the curriculum 
has been through the speciad field of sociology designated “educational 
sociology.” For the most part, however, this field has been developed in 
the departments of education or in teacher-training institutions rather than 
in the departments of sociology. In general, there are two points of emphasis 
in the study of educational sociology. One is the application of sociology 
to the pedagogical routine or methods of teaching. The other is the develop- 
ment of a framework of education based upon the elements of sociology as 
it studies the individual society and institutions. Franklin H. Giddings’ 
last volume Civilization and Society^ with special chapters on educational 
objectives and educational values, contained the nearest true educational 
sociology developed by any sociologist. Before him, Lester F. Ward was a 
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pioneer in his belief that education itself could be made a tool for the re- 
direction and upraising of society and living standards. Later, Charles 
Horton Cooley did further pioneer work in setting the incidence for social 
psychology and for studying the child. 

It seems likely that educational sociology may be an important field for 
a number of the younger sociologists who sense its secondary meaning, 
namely, the contribution which sociology can make to the direction of 
society by education. On this level educational sociology may well utilize 
many of the results of social research by applying them to education, just 
as social work, medicine, and psychiatry apply the results of their researches 
to practical amelioration or therapy. References to the new literature on 
educational sociology are made in The Library and Workshop of this 
chapter. 

EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

The sociologist will find in the study of American education another 
excellent example of the recapitulation of the experience of the race in the 
educational process. From small simple beginnings in the thirteen colonies 
on through the development of the colleges and the present public school 
system, the educational program has expanded until it is the largest “in- 
dustry” in the nation. Between thirty and forty million of the population, 
including the teachers and the taught, and the many additional employees, 
are occupied in this one field. With the exception of war, the total expen- 
diture for education exceeds by far that of any other field. Magnificent 
schoolhouses, special training schools, great college and university build- 
ings and campuses, and a network of educational associations and organ- 
izations have made American education unequaled in the world. The 
sociologist, however, faces the almost universal verdict, both of the educa- 
tors themselves and of the people at large, that “education has failed” in 
the sense that it has not done what the American people wanted. 

Public education the open sesame to success. The history of the United 
States reflects an ideal in which education, for two reasons, has had a unique 
place in the total of our democratic thinking: First of all, education was to 
be the open sesame to success and the pursuit of happiness. If all the people 
could be educated, so the ideal ran, then the nation would not only be 
literate, but her people would be good citizens, success would follow them, 
and public education of all the people would prove that the American 
form of democracy was unrivaled. This ideal was carried further into the 
mores of the people, who thought that if their children could be sure of 
a high-school education they would be sure of “success” in later life. Sub- 
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sequently, thousands went to college, not for education, but to obtain a 
college degree, which was assumed to be the key to even greater success. 
As a result of such thinking the nvunber of “educated” people taught to 
work only in the white-collar fields multiplied more rapidly than the white- 
collar jobs, and there grew up an aristocracy of work which was contrary 
to the American tradition. It is here that the sociologist is faced with the 
problem of exploring and helping to readjust a situation already well 
Settled into the mores of the people. 

Another way in which public education in the United States was thought 
to be uni que was that the school was to be free from politics, fi*ee to teach 
all sides of a question, free to do research in which the only aim was the 
truth. This was an essential part of the platform of American democracy. 
Sociology is now faced with the dilemma of persisting encroachment on 
education by business and government. In a number of instances private 
individuals in control of community interests have felt that they can say 
what cm and what cannot be taught in the schools. 

From private to public education. American schools, from the elemen- 
tary to the realm of higher education, have tended to follow the historical 
pattern of education. That is, at first there were a few schools for a selected, 
fortunate group, and an education could be attained by only a relatively 
small number of people. An education meant a knowledge of classical 
learning and literature, md it was assumed that not more than 5 per cent 
of all the people would be capable of appreciating it. A sociological defini- 
tion of early education, therefore, characterized it as an individualized 
culture limited to a relatively few people. Then followed the movement for 
education in public schools and the rise of the state universities. At first the 
tendency weis to imitate the classical, formal education of the private imi- 
versities; then it expanded into a movement toward education of, by, and 
for the people. 

The universities, a symbol of American culture and democracy. The story 
of college and university education in itself constitutes an excellent frame- 
work for understanding American society. First of all, we recall the reli- 
gious origins of the early universities, and the history of American higher 
education, from 1636, when Harvard College was established to give a 
thorough classical and Biblical training to the youths of the New England 
colonies, on through the founding of William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and King’s College, and down the long 
road of the chartering of the state universities, most of them led and manned 
by scholars from the eastern universities. Until well into the twentieth 
century, European culture and European universities exerted a powerful 
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influence on the teaching of the classics, science, and philosophy, mnlHin g 
and conditioning the ideals and patterns of America’s growing college and 
university life. The universities tended to become, even as European uni- 
versities, more and more aristocratic; the 2issumption was that culture and 
a university education was something that could be obtained by only 'a 
relatively small number of the people, and that education must be rooted 
in the learning of the past. Now, no matter how realistic and true that 
level of university education and culture might have been, it was contrary 
to the basic assumptions of the “American dream,” which made of public 
education a sort of religio poetae — the open sesame to equality of opportu- 
nity and the better life for all men. Consequently, there developed another 
level of university education, the great state universities. Their growth be- 
gan in the Southeast with the founding of the Universities of Georgia and 
North Carolina, spread to the Middle West, and then farther to the other 
wests of expanding America. This was a movement in the direction of 
democratizing university education. As Frederick Jackson Turner has 
pointed out, “the university [through the state] fosters that due degree of 
individualism which is implied in the right of every human being to have 
opportunity to rise in whatever directions his peculiar abilities entitle him 
to go.” 

Yet the development of state imiversities followed in many ways the same 
trends as the endowed institutions. They inclined also toward the aristo- 
cratic in the sense that their students, their curriculums, and the quality 
of their teaching faculties tended to follow the old patterns of the East. So 
much was this true that when the second development of democratic state 
university education was set in the form of the land-grant colleges, it be- 
ceime the common mode to seek legislative funds for these institutions on 
the ground that the state universities had become institutions for rich 
men’s sons. Then followed the further extension of the democratic policy 
in the establishment of teacher-training auid special technical and engi- 
Ti pprin gr institutions. Many of these in later days were to seek full recognition 
as standard colleges and universities, thus complicating the problem of 
the university. 

Bigger and better universities. It was, therefore, perhaps, logical if not 
inevitable that the next trends in university development were set on the 
quantitative level. University instruction was sought in all the multiple 
fields demanded by the modem world. This tended to make increasingly 
greater demands upon the financial support of the people. These larger 
legislative appropriations have brought a more economic and efficient 
system in universities of use of public funds. 
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Now, next, the universities had already moved naturally into what might 
be called a popular level in two ways. First, they sought to provide ways 
and means for every high school graduate to attain that imiversity educa- 
tion which the people had come to consider an open sesame to success; and, 
secondly, they undertook in competitive processes to appeal for popular 
support of the people and to develop alumni loyalties through adult educa- 
tion, extension work, and public athletics. 

Now, manifestly, these several levels of university trends were not neces- 
sarily exclusive one of the other nor was there always a clear index of 
demarcation. Rather, they represent the university’s effort to adapt itself 
to a modem world of change and technology which also reshaped all of our 
other institutions. In the midst of these ramifications and interwoven in 
between them in the fabric of public education were still the hundreds of 
notable private institutions seeking to maintain standards and yet to adapt 
themselves to the quantitative needs of the people, particularly of their 
religious constituencies. 

The story of universities as the biography of America. The cumulative 
heritage of these university epochs reflects the biography of the United 
States in the development of its great prosperity. The biography of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is in many ways the biography of later Amer- 
ica. In the cumulative achievements of these many kinds of universities is 
reflected an extraordinary body of learning in the humanities, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences, and a qualitative and quantitative contri- 
bution to knowledge and to its applications in everyday life never before 
approached in the history of learning and education. 

And notable in this heritage was the extraordinary personnel of the facul- 
ties and research staffs. Grsmd professors and scholars they were, devoted 
and fearless, self-sacrificing and indefatigable, beloved of a vast body of 
students, symbolic of the people that America could produce. And there 
was that smaller body of men, the presidents, chancellors, deans, and other 
technical administrators, who made possible the functioning of college and 
university life on a scale never before approached. Many of these were no- 
table leaders not only in the field of education but in the general culture 
and public esteem. 

The American university. Our concept of the university is not only 
as a place for pure research and scholarship, for distinguished achievement. 
Rather, it is of the university in its task of setting up a framework of scholar- 
ship and learning so realistic and so basic to this new world of ours as to 
maintain the confidence and support of the people in its continuing aim of 
leading and not following. 
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This university, we must recall, is made up of several major functional 
elements. Today it can no longer be assumed that the university is merely 
the faculty and the students. As a result of these many developments, the 
administration of the university has become increasingly important and the 
position of the college and university president is one of the three or four 
most important and difficult tasks in American public life. More and more 
the trends in the fiscal policies of the state governments impinge on the 
university functions to the end that increasing financial determinism en- 
dangers many aspects of university work. The president of the university, 
therefore, has the supreme task not only of maintaining the ideals and stand- 
ards of the university, but of so interpreting these standards to the public 
and so acting as buffer between his faculty and his public as to make his 
position one which deserves the utmost sympathy and understanding of 
students, faculty, alumni, and public. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . Educational sociology has a creditable American heritage in its textbooks. 
The first of these was by David Snedden and was published in several 
editions. Forerunners of the Snedden books were John Dewey’s School 
and Society and Nicholas Murray Butler’s The Meaning of Education. Examine 
these recent books* to ascertain to what extent they are “sociologies”: 
Frederick E. Bolton’s and John E. Corbally’s Educational Sociology^ in which 
they point out that “although sociology and educational sociology are 
integrally related, only those phases of sociology that deal with the con- 
scious effort of co-operative groups to improve society through education 
may be considered educational sociology.” Robert M. Bear’s The Social 
Functions of Education^ in which he treats the subject in fourteen chapters 
divided into three main parts: environment, man, and education; schools 
and modern life; education and social change. Charles L. Anspach’s 
Problems in Educational Sociology^ with ten chapters, concluding with one on 
educational contributions to social progress. Ross L. Finney’s and Leslie D. 
Zeleny’s An Introduction to Educational Sociology^ with four parts on: the 
community and the teacher; social interaction in the classroom; culture, 
social institutions, and education; social control in the school. Greorge E. 
Payne’s two-volume Readings in Educational Sociology ^ in which he discusses 
the relation of educational sociology to sociology, to educational psy- 
chology, and to education. 

2. Other textbooks on educational sociology have been written by Charles G. 
Peters, Walter R. Smith, and Daniel H. Kulp. What are their titles? 

3. The sociological approach to education and its role in the life of the indi- 
vidual was indicated by Franklin H. Giddings in a more or less humorous 
way when he defined the educated man or woman as “one who has found 
out most of the more important ways in which human beings have made 
fools of themselves and has thought about them long and seriously enough 
to have acquired an aversion for them.” Illustrate how this might be 
applied to a modern world at war. What would a coqrse on “Education 
for War and Peace” include? 

4. Lester F. Ward was another one of the pioneer sociologists who emphasized 
that education was a major process. What was the essence of the famous 
Chapter ix of his Applied Sociology? 

5. What was the role of education in Ward’s telesis? What in the “eman- 
cipation” of women? 
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The Education and Training of the Individual 

The prcjblcm of giving recognition to individual differences, including opportunity for the 
education of the superior, is still one of the key problems of education and democracy: 
How many supeiior individuals in every region are not discovered? above: Enrollment in 
high schools as percentage of total, below: College enrollment per loo population aged 
iQ-sa in the United States. Both in 1940. 
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6. What were Giddings’ ten objectives of education? See Civilization and 
Society^ page 263 following. 

7. Discuss the assertion of William Graham Sumner that the one thing which 
justifies popular education for aU the children is the value to society of 
men of genius, and that the only way to discover and develop genius is 
to apply education to all. 

8. For the viewpoints on education of some other earlier sociologists, see: 
Giddings, in Inductive Sociology^ page 244; in The Mighty Medicine^ pages 
2, 3, 12; in Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology^ pages 534, 535. 
Sumner, in Folkways^ pages 633, 634, 635, 638; in The Science of Society y 
page 1929. Cooley, in Social Organizationy pages 227, 234, 345, 349, 386, 
387; in Life and the Studenty pages 186, 187, 172, 175, 176, 178, 179. 

9. Discuss the movement for “education for democracy.” 

10. What is the relatively new movement for “resource education”? 

1 1 . What was the progressive education movement? 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociologyy chapter 
XXIV. As culture accumulates, society demands more than the haphazard instruc- 
tion of family life or more education than can be achieved in daily living. Strongest 
testimony to the significance and power of the school today is the desire of propa- 
gandists to obtain an opportunity to use it to their own advantage. Democracy 
and its relation to education in a simple society and in a complex one. No demo- 
cratic process can remove hereditary differences between individuals. The Ameri- 
can school system stamped by the frontier. Education as social interaction. 
Reasons for the conservative character of education. A review of new educational 
developments. The popular belief that education is a means of gaining success 
in life. Integration the goal of education. Integration, to be genuine, must be a 
continuing process, which education stimulates and guides, but which the schools 
never completely dominate. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Many chapter xxvi. Primitive society’s attempts to 
train the individual to occupy a particular place in its system. The relation of 
personality to the success of this aim. Each society approves and rewards certain 
combinations of qualities when they appear in individuals occupying particular 
statuses. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, especially chapters i, v, and vn. The medi- 
eval town as a work of art which played a part in the daily education of the senses 
of the people. The function of education in the new social order is to make the 
school a community nucleus. Education not to be ordered merely to prepare the 
pupil for assuming the economic responsibilities of maturity, but industry must 
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The Role of Education in American Society 

In the United States public education has been considered an open sesame to good citizen- 
ship and success. How much private education, then, is needed? How insure equality of all? 
above: I'he median number of school years completed by persons 25 years of age or over 
in 1940. below: Percentage of the same group completing less than five years of school. 
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be ordered so that it will contribute to the maturing educational needs of youth. 
The need for flexible and many-sided personalities. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, especially chapter vni. To achieve all 
possible in regional development requires the services of the educator as 

well as the geographer, regional planner, psychologist, sociologist, and skilled 
political adminis trator. Education must be flexible, adaptable, and more life- 
sustaining tVian ever before. It must play a prominent part in the new life-economy 
which is to be the basis of vurban reorganization. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapter xxi. The role of the school 
and education in a democracy. The relation of the schools to government and 
industry. The rise of public education. The challenge to today’s schools to meet 
man’s problems of adjustment. Educational organization. The aims for education. 
The Federal government and its relation to the schools. The school as an insti- 
tution through which knowledge and wisdom eure transmitted to society, and 
through which the individual and society receive social guidance. 

Ogbum, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, especially chapters xir, 
page 360, XX, page 676, and xxni, pages 744, 760. Educational objectives a reflec- 
tion of prevailing social values. The “progressive” school and its theories. Co- 
operation and competition in today’s educational world. The relation of the 
Federal government to education. Functions of the family and the church taken 
over in some degree by the school. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Megor Social Institutions, especially chapter i6. The major 
conceptual or functional developments of the educational institution; Folkways 
and mores which apply, and skills and instruments involved. Educational organi- 
zation viewed historically. The reach of the modern school and its theories: indi- 
vidual self-discovery, liberation from societal fears, rational control, training for 
societal endeavor. 

Recent Social Trends, pages XLvn-XLvm, 535, 585-590, 676, 783, 779, 788, 792 - 794 > 
966-976, 1033-1036, 1057, 130a, 1307, 1313, 1325, 1480-1488, 1496-1501; 
chapter vii. Problem of proportion of emphasis to be placed on vocational or 
trade subjects as compared with less specifically utilitarian subjects. Schools must 
prepare for readjustment of ideas and habits to change. School curriculums; 
teachers’ and teaching problems; administration and control; scientific studies of 
education. Education in rural communities. Education of racial and immigrant 
groups. Educational functions of the family. Progressive education: “from teaching 
to learning.” Religious education. Parent education. Educational guidance. 
Direct and indirect education in and for the arts. Education as a government 
function and according to government expenditures. Trends in legal education. 

In the ligh t of developments since the publication of RecerU Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 






Education and the People^ s Ability to Pay 

Although the people spend more for public education than for any other function except 
war, the lag in teachers’ salaries is one of the greatest bottlenecks in the educational program. 
Should the Federal Government equalize funds? above: Annual cost per pupil enrolled 
in public schools in the United States in 1938. below: Average salary per teacher in the 
public schools for the same year. 
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General Readings from the Library 

Bond, Horace Mann, Education of the Negro in the American Social Order; Bower, 
William Clayton, Church and State in Education; Brunner, Edmund de S., Com- 
munity Organization and Adult Education; Educational Policies Commission, The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy and Federal Activities in Education; Foster, 
Robert G., and Wilson, Pauline P., Women After College; Hewitt, Dorothy, and 
Mather, Kirtley F., Adult Education; Ivey, John E., Jr., Channeling Research into 
Education; Johnson, Charles S., The Negro College Graduate; Judd, Charles H., 
Education and Social Progress; Lunden, Walter A., The Dynamics of Higher Education; 
Morrison, Henry C., The Curriculum of the Common School; Renner, George T., Co«- 
servation of Natural Resources: An Educational Approach to the Problem; Russell, Ber- 
trand, Education and the Modern World; Ryan, W. Carson, Mental Health through 
Education; Sargent, Porter, War and Education; Van Doren, Mark, Liberal Education; 
Vickery, William E., and Cole, Stewart G., Intercultural Education in American 
Schools; Warner, W. Lloyd, Havighurst, Robert J., and Loeb, Martin, Who Shall 
Be Educated?; Washburnc, Carle ton W., Remakers of Mankind, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action, Social Organization 

1. Why has the National Education Association; with all its years of distin- 
guished service to education, sometimes been called a “racket”? Describe 
the main programs of the N.E.A. 

2. What is the Progressive Education Association? Why has progressive edu- 
cation been both popular and unpopular? 

3. Describe the organization of the Association of American Universities. 
How many total members? 

4. What is the Association of American State Universities? Of Land-Grant 
Colleges? 

5. List the regional associations of colleges and preparatory schools and de- 
scribe their work. 

6. Describe a state education association. 

7. What is the United States Office of Education? 

8. Catalogue agencies of the Federal government concerned with education 
and their activities. 



VI 

Society and Its Problems 
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The Meaning of Social Problems 


of the reasons why sociology in the new world offers so much to the 
Student and the public is that it represents one of the highest levels of man’s 
search for truth. This search for truth, as science, has developed through 
man’s continuous attempt to explain nature and subsequently to under- 
stand the relation of man to nature and the universe about him. Although 
it is true that man has been inclined to study all things else before studying 
himself, he has at last come to a new realization of the need for the study 
of his society. Sociology is the most comprehensive and systematic attempt 
to understand human society and its relation to the world and to man’s 
own destiny. Sociology represents a sort of supreme* search for truth and 
adjustment. 

Because this is true, some of the essential tasks for sociology are in the 
laying out of its programs, its fields of research and study, and its frame- 
work of systematic analysis of society in relation to the ongoings of society 
in the ever-widening reaches of a changing world. How the science of 
sociology can extend the range of knowledge and promote the develop- 
ment of society through an increasingly satisfactory knowledge of man and 
his behavior becomes one of the most interesting, inviting, and withal 
most difficult of all problems of science. One of the major fields of study 
is what is usually called social problems for which the study of both sound 
theory and practical application are required. 

The problem of survival and progress. One of these basic problems is 
that of social survival and progress in the contemporary world. Recalling 
how many of the earlier sociologists assumed that one purpose of society was 
to reproduce and preserve itself, it is easy to sense the necessity of a realistic 
sociology to study this problem of survival and progress with new vigor and 
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scientific effectiveness. This problem is also reflected in many of the prem- 
ises of this book that society exists as a means and not an end, and that 
the ultimate aim of society is to develop a superior mankind with the social 
personality functioning fully in an adequate society. This problem has often 
been set forth in this volume in terms of a marginal theory of survival, 
contrasting the growing, youthful folk society with the ageing state society. 
It will be analyzed still further in Chapter 29 dealing with the dilemmas 
of supertechnological civilization. Yet, at this point, it should be noted 
that the problem of social survival in the atomic age has assumed such 
an urgent nature that it becomes basic to all other problems. 

The problem of democrtuy. Another general problem which offers 
sociology an extraordinary field is that of what sort of society, societal 
order, or sovereign arrangement will best promote not only the survival 
of human society but its evolution forward and upward. The assumptions 
from historical study lead to the conclusion the more freedom man has, the 
greater is the r2mge of opportunity for growth. Sociology, therefore, seeks 
to be capable of appraising the nature and role of democracy, or the order 
of opportunity in the evolution of modem society. Democracy for the soci- 
ologist is not only a philosophy of equal opportunity and freedom for the 
individual, but a societal arrauigement that establishes the people as the 
basic essential of cultural evolution. This is a profound problem and one 
which challenges the sociologist to measure the factors and values in- 
volved. 

The problem of balance. Another problem which faces the sociolo^t 

is that of the relative roles of nature and of culture as natural processes in 
the total development of society. This is of the greatest importance not only 
because of the need of ascertaining what methods of the natural sciences 
may be used in the study of human society and to what extent sociology 
may be characterized as a natural science, but also and more because of 
the fundeunental importance attached to a balance between people emd 
their resources, between culture and geography, and between the biologi- 
cal foundations of society euid its cultural quality. Sociology in the past has 
too often made the mistake of merely imitating the methods of physical 
science or of setting up aneilogies between human society and the natural 
order. The sociologist, therefore, has a supreme problem in determining to 
what extent nature, natural law, and human nature are essentially inter- 
related in the societal process. Sociology seeks an answer to the question in 
terms of a naturalism which assumes successful functioning of an organism, 
including society, within the framework of its regional geographic environ- 
ment and its inherent biological or cultural heritage. 
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The problem of race and regional balance. Still another problem of 
far-reaching proportions is that of evaluating the role of race in the new 
world order. In this problem^ even more than in the past, the sociologist 
finds tensions, maladjustments, conflict — apparently insolvable problems 
of relationship. The question is not simply one of inequalities among the 
races, but also of the traditional race relations between nations and regions. 
The possibility of placing the emphasis on the folk society everywhere 
instead of on race has been explored in this volume. Races, ethnic groups, 
nations, and folk-regional societies are all constituent units of the whole 
folk society, and specific areas for study and adjustment. 

Therefore, a major problem is that of the regional distribution and bal- 
ance of man the world over. Accordingly, the sociologist’s problem is not 
only one of exploring and understanding the multiple regions of the world, 
but of understanding the organic relationship between the people and 
their resources in each region, and in relation to modem communication 
and transportation, and the international or intercontinental relationships 
which have been brought into sharper focus. 

The problem of balanced institutions. Once again, another generic 
problem that faces the sociologist is the problem of conserving, strength- 
ening, and balancing the social institutions. One way to point up vividly 
the importance of this problem is to assume the possibility of a social order 
in which the single institution of the state has eliminated or weakened the 
other institutions which are needed to serve the needs of mankind. The 
great institutions of society arose to meet needs and came to their flowering 
in the fulfillment of these needs. Then, later, when the functions of the 
family, education, religion, industry, and the community varied to meet the 
social and economic change of modern life, a few of the institutions have 
tended to take over the functions of all of them. The problem of balance 
among the institutions is a supreme problem of society and may well test 
the survivsJ value of social org2inization. 

The problem of individuation and socialization. Finally, there is the 
important problem of finding an enduring balance between what we call 
individuation and socialization, between individual rights and freedom, 
on the one hand, and social necessity and social order, on the other. Soci- 
ology explores these concepts through the analysis and measurement of as 
many societal phenomena as possible; and in seeking such a balance in 
terms of institutional arrangements society is represented on its best associ- 
ational level. This margin between the individual and society applies not 
only to the realm of political affairs and public service but also to the prob- 
lems of men and women, of youth and age, and of race and nationality. 
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In the new world order, to what extent is a woman an individual, and to 
what extent is she woman? To what extent must the minority group be 
pigeonholed as representative of a particular race or ethnic group irrespec- 
tive of any individual rights and privileges? To what extent does the free- 
dom of the great mass of common men overshadow the desires of the 
wealthy and the intelligentsia for comfort and culture after their own indi- 
vidual preferences, regardless of what these preferences may mean to the 
great majorities? These and other questions challenge the sociologist to find 
the basic facts and help work out institutional arrangements through which 
the greatest number of adjustments may be made with the smallest amount 
of injustice and conflict. 

Sociology s primary problems are not problems of pathology but of growth and 
survival. It must be clear, then, that the social problems which sociology 
explores, so far from constituting a catalogue of pathological conditions or 
of essentially concrete problems of maladjustment, are primarily the normal 
problems of societal growth and development. It is true that within the 
framework of these societal problems the catalogue of specific problems is 
large, and within the broader framework of scientific inquiry there are 
hundreds of minor problems that need specific study and adjustment. The 
sociologist, therefore, will not neglect these important specific problems in 
their many concrete applications, but he will study them in broader perspec- 
tive and will find in each of them relationship to the larger problems of society. 

One way, therefore, of characterizing the social problem for the sociolo- 
gist is to contrast two types of the same general problem, namely, the 
scientific problem and the ameliorative problem. The scientific problem refers 
to the broader sociological approach, which seeks to find the answer to 
certain questions and situations occurring throughout the field of social 
relationships. The ameliorative problem focuses upon a specific situation 
in which maladjustment or pathology has occurred, and seeks to improve 
the situation and “solve” the problem in the sense of eliminating the ob- 
jectionable features. In reality every major problem, of course, comprehends 
this two-fold nature. Many concrete social problems have important implica- 
tions for the basic scientific problems which we have already discussed. 

The ^^scientific^^ and the ameliorative*^ problems. The distinction be- 
tween the scientific and the ameliorative problems is fundamental for the 
understanding of the field of sociology. In general, sociology explores the 
scientific problem and leaves the ameliorative problem to social work or 
social agencies. This does not mean that sociology and social work do not 
co-operate closely and that each is not necessary to the other. It means 
rather that there is a division of labor. Just as the agricultural chemist 
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studies soils and the processes of leaching and erosion in his ^boratory, 
but does not undertake to go out into the field and do the remedial job, 
leaving that for the farmer, the agronomist, or the soil conservation worker, 
so the sociologist seeks to discover the truth about problems and make 
these truths available for as many people and agencies as may use them. 

The scientific problem may be defined as the search for the answer to 
certain important questions and the analysis of certain relationships. Thus, 
given a situation defined specifically under certain premises, with certain 
constant factors involved, what is the answer to various questions about this 
situation; just as in mathematics and chemistry, given certain known 
quantities or qualities, to find the unknown. The scientist is not primarily 
interested in what the answer to his question may be or how the solution 
to his problem may turn out, but he is vitally concerned that he find the 
right answer and that the solution be the accurate one. This is especially 
important in sociology where so many implications are involved. 

Suppose we illustrate these distinctions in some of the major theoretical 
problems which have been enumerated at the beginning of this chapter. 
For instance, a general social scientific problem is involved when such au- 
thors as H. G. Wells and others can say that there is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe in contemporary civilization. Or, again, when great 
numbers of people predict that modern war and technology will destroy 
civilization; or again when the problem is stated as a conflict between the 
barbarism of the jungle and humanity struggling upward along the path of 
social evolution. These are problems which the sociologist seeks to analyze 
and study as we have done in the search for the understanding of society 
as it evolves from the folk culture to state civilization. 

There are also ameliorative problems of vast proportions and dramatic 
intensity involved. These include problems of survival in war. They in- 
clude the feeding of undernourished people, the care of mothers and infants, 
and the whole problem of the rehabilitation of the devastated countries. 
They include problems of disease in crowded city neighborhoods and in 
villages and towns. They include the various social and economic problems 
of inflation, of rationing of goods, and of community co-operation. All of 
these are problems which must be ameliorated or else they will leave havoc 
in their wake. As a matter of fact, society cannot stop to formulate the basic 
principles involved in the analysis of some problems, but must go immedi- 
ately to the attack upon them, or their amelioration. Sociology, therefore, 
has an important area of its work in this immediate study and research; 
it must help to find the facts and to point to the relation of these facts to 
others as a basis for adjustment. 
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Science and amelioration in problems of race. So, too, the distinction 
between scientific and ameliorative problems exists in the area of race rela- 
tions. Sociology is supremely interested in the correct answer to this question 
about race and to the proper ultimate solution of the role of the race and 
folk in society. This is a universal world problem. Given a world of millions 
of people, variously distributed among the races and ethnic groups and in 
the various regions, what is the answer to the problem of social organiza- 
tion and relationships in the new world order? Yet the specific problem of 
race is ever present, as in the United States, for instance, where the problem 
of the Negro is constantly being agitated because dangerous situations of 
inequality and injustice exist, and where, in the Far West, the problem of 
the Japanese and the Japanese-Americans remains to be worked out. 

So, too, the regional balance of man in the world order constitutes a 
supreme test of the social sciences, and the sociologist, because of his com- 
prehensive approach through the understanding of cultural, physical, and 
environmental factors, ought to be able to make a large contribution. 
There are the specific, immediate problems of amelioration of postwar 
crises in some of the smaller democracies of Europe. There are the specific 
problems of balance and relationships between North and South America. 
So, too, in the United States, the economic and social deficiencies of some 
of the regions must be remedied, and soon, both for the sake of the people 
in those regions and for the sake of the total national wealth and welfare. 
The sociologist is equally interested in the search for the truth in all of 
these problem areas. 

Social and societal problems. In the earlier days, Giddings and Sumner 

differentiated between the terms social and societal. To Giddings, the societal 
problem was the problem extending over the ages, applying to universal 
situations the world over, whereas the social problem implied the here-and- 
now of a specific situation, irrespective of other world situations or of prob- 
lems of yesterday and tomorrow. For instance, the problem of the family 
differs greatly in the United States, in Russia, or in China, yet most 
American sociologists have been accustomed to explore the universal so- 
cietal evolution of the family and then to study the American family, dis- 
regarding contrasting family situations in Russia, China, India, Africa, or 
elsewhere. The distinction, therefore, between the “social” and the “ soci- 
etal” is important for the sociologist in order that his answers may be cor- 
rect and his solutions dependable. In general, the societal problem would 
correspond to the scientific problem, and the social problem would corre- 
spond to the ameliorative problem. 
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It must be clear, however, that this distinction, which is more than 
merely “academic,” will help the sociolc^ist in a study of both the long- 
time problem and the short-time problem. Every social or ameliorative 
problem manifestly has a historical and a cultural background which is 
societal and scientific in the sense previously described. Thus, the imder- 
standing of the genered background of race history, race conflict, and race 
prejudices, and of the specific cultural heritage- of the South in slavery 
and reconstruction, will always throw light upon the sociologist’s under- 
standing of the present Negro problem, with its intense ameliorative needs. 
So, too, the distinction is important in helping the sociologist get his true 
bearing and perspective. That is, if he knows the long, historical, cultural 
road of a problem up to now 2uid its generic, universal application to 
society, he will not, on the one hand, assume its solution overnight in a 
single-track approach, nor will he be discours^ed or disillusioned when he 
finds that there is no single answer to some of his questions or no single 
solution to his problem, but rather that there are many answers and many 
solutions. 

These distinctions also are of the greatest importance to the sociologist be- 
cause of their implications for his methods of study. On the one hand, he 
must seek objective ways of measuring social phenomena and devise ways 
and means for inquiry into practical situations and for the discovery of 
the remediable causes involved in social problems of maladjustment. The 
sociologist will, therefore, contribute to the program and procedure of the 
social worker, the public administration expert, the medical specialist, or 
the psychiatrist. All of this means that the approach to social problems 
should be sufficiently comprehensive and objective as to render the results 
scientific and dependable. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

With these fundamental considerations in view, the sociologist explores 
further the field of socizd problems to the end that he may analyze, classify, 
emd interpret them, both with a view to research and study, on the one 
hand, and to adjustment, on the other. One way to obtain an idea of the 
nature and range of social problems is to catalogue the prevailing problems 
featured by the principal textbook writers on “social problems.” Another 
is to analyze and catalogue the chief problems featured in the sociology 
books on “social pathology.” A third way would be to look at the great 
American social problems. From these analyses, then, the sociologist will 
be able both to make a discriminative selection for study from among all 
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these problems, and to understand their relation to the totality of his 
science of society and examine them against the background of American 
society. 

In practically all of the textbooks on social problems, in addition to a 
relatively uniform catalogue of “problems,” there is an introductory dis- 
cussion which defines the relation of sociology to social problems, while 
rnprli^Hin g chapters point toward the relation of social problems to social 
direction or planning. These texts are, for the most part, planned to con- 
stitute courses for those who prefer to begin the study of society on the level 
of its problems rather thsin from the level of elements, principles, or theory. 

Problems of social pathology. There is another speciaJ type of study of 

social problems which is comprehended in the term social pathology. In this 
volume, social pathology has been considered in the rise of civilization and in 
the demands of artificial society, and specifically in Chapter 24 on personal- 
ity and individual differences. Since most of the problems of social pathology 
are special ones which require a great deal of research and a mature point 
of view, they are not formed as major topics in this introductory sociology. 
On the contrary, we have piointed out the importance of defining social 
problems as normal, logical situations in the development of human society. 
Maladjustments in the several fields of human behavior may eventuate in 
pathology which, of course, leads to problems of amelioration. The “prob- 
lems” usually catalogued in the field of social pathology include those of 
individual pathology and those of social pathology. 

Among the problems of individual pathology are those of sickness, special 
defects, such as blindness, deafness, cripple disablements; those of special 
behavior deficiencies, such eis drug addiction, alcoholism, suicide, and 
special personal disorganization, and inherent deficiencies, such as mental 
disease and handicaps. Among the problems of social pathology are widow- 
hood and widowerhood, divorce, desertion, neglected childhood, illegiti- 
macy, immorality, vice, amd prostitution. So, too, there are many special- 
ized problems in the field of economic relations, such as poverty and 
dependency, unemployment, unequal distribution of commodities; and 
there are specialized problems in all of the major institutional modes of 
society, such as corruption in politics, slums in the community, or pathology 
in religion. In so far as social pathology may be catalogued as a primary 
societal problem, it might be explained as a product or trait of civilization 
where urbanism and technology nullify the chances of adjustment. 
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Definitions and Examples 

We have defined social problems in terms of long-time scientific societal 
problems and in terms of short-time or immediate ameliorative social problems. 
These meanings need constant rechecking and illustrating in relation to 
succeeding chapters. Now we may explore further the sociological mpanin g 
and implication of problems by illustrating with three series of problems 
which may be regarded as of first priority in the world today. For purposes 
of illustration we shall state them a little differently from the way they were 
defined in this chapter. We select three major ovcr-zill societal problems: 
the problem of the quality and balance of man and society; the problem 
of the survival of man and society; and the problem of progress for man and 
society. 

For illustrative purposes, we can state the problem of the quality as one 
of attaining equality and balance of people with their resources in the 
places where they live and in relation to interchange and distribution with 
other peoples in other places. Accordingly, instead of studying as an end 
the mechanical problem of world organization, which is primarily the 
problem of political .science, sociology envisages such organization as a 
means to the achievement of the regional quality and balance of man. This 
concept needs much detailed illustration to check the validity of its prem- 
ises, but it illustrates well one way of stating a scientific social problem. 

The problem of survival may be illustrated in the dilemmas of modem 
civilization in conflict with science zmd invention, and in the search for 
some point of mai^nal survival between the folk and technology, between 
science for human-use ends and science for the exploitation of resources anH 
for the destruction of society. This, too, needs a great deal of detailed 
illustration. 

The problem of progress is essentially a problem of social planning. Here 
the best that the social sciences can do is in bridging the distance between 
science and knowledge, on the one hand, and practical societal problems, 
on the other. It is essentiEilly a problem of devising social technicways 
which will translate the resources of technology into enduring human in- 
stitutions and economy. 

Within the iramework of each of these three major societal problems are 
many social problems of strategy, organization, and ideology. We might 
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The Problem of Planned Migration in the United States 

above: Map showing change in colored population due to migration, below: Census of 
1940 figures. 
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illustrate the meaning of a social problem again by stating briefly the nature 
of such emergency social problems as government and economics, and 
organized labor. 

The essential problem of 'government and economics may be stated as one of 
balance between individuation and socialization and between abundance 
and distribution. By individuation we mean the concept of the right of the 
individual to be free, and by socialization we mean the concept of the obli- 
gation of the individual to society. The essential problem here is to find the 
form of government which can satisfy both demands. The secondary 
problem is one of achieving an abundance economy in which there is plenty 
of everything for everybody with adequate distribution so that everybody 
can have it. The other problems, of communism, socialism, race, and the 
like, are corollaries to the main problem. The problem of organized labor is 
the problem of balance between the interests of the worker and his em- 
ployer. Many of the other dilemmas are problems of strategy or of ideology. 

Assignments and Questions 

1 . Discuss the relative merits of teaching sociology through the “social prob- 
lems” approach or the “social theory” approach. 

2. What is the fundamental difference l^etween “social problems” and “social 
pathology”? 

3. Examine representative textbooks on social problems with a view to sifting 
the “scientific problems” approach from the “pathology” approach: 
Grove S. Dow’s Society and Its Problems, which, in addition to the Intro- 
duction, has twenty-eight chapters in six parts: social forces, population, 
evolution of social institutions, analysis of society, social pathology, and 
social progress. John M. Gillette’s and James M. Reinhardt’s Current Social 
Problems, which has twenty-eight chapters in six parts, including a general 
definition of society and its problems, followed by problems relating to 
geography and economic conditions; psycho-physical conditions; race and 
racial activity; the domestic institution; and general social control. James 
Ford’s Social Deviation, which has twenty-two chapters, and includes divi- 
sions on personal handicaps, physical and mental poverty and economic 
hazards; social pathology of family and group life; and principles of social 
reorganization. G. G. North’s Social Problems and Social Planning, which has 
nineteen chapters, including discussions of human needs, values, culture; 
the quantity and quality of population; the economic system and its recon- 
struction; with special studies of adapting the institutions to changing 
needs. Mary E. Walsh’s American Social Problems, which has thirteen chap- 
ters, including one on war and peace, and concluding with the current 
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philosophies of social reform. Paul W. Paustian’s aind J. John Oppenheimer’s 
Problems of Modern Society^ which has twenty-three chapters in five parts, 
including problems of wealth and social organization; international prob- 
lems; and the student in the future. L. R. O’Rburke’s Our Democracy and 
Its Problems, which has twenty-nine chapters in'six parts: the basis of Ameri- 
can society; American economic life; the United States and world problems; 
political organization and problems of government; and problems of the 
individual. Howard W. Odum’s American Social Problems, Book i of which 
has twenty-eight chapters divided into four parts: first, the natural and 
cultural heritage; second, the people; third, the institutions of the people; 
and, fourth, the testing grounds of the people. Book ii is devoted to the 
study and teaching of social problems. 

4. In this volume on Xinderstanding Society, contrast the titles of the chapters in 
Part VI on Society and Its Problems with the titles of chapters of other texts 
on social problems. To what extent does the present volume stress the 
sociological in contrast to the social? 

5. Illustrate the different nature of the economic problems of labor and the 
social problems of labor. 

6. Illustrate the difference between the “sociological” and the “moral” 
approach to the study of the Negro in America. Sec Gunnar Myrdal’s 
An American Dilemma, 

7. Discuss the societal problems involved in each institution’s struggle for 
survival. 

8. In the modern world, why is the problem of the survival of society a socio- 
logical problem? 


Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, chapters i, 
II, and XXIX. A personalized approach in which social problems begin with the 
individual as a member of social groups and as a participant in institutions. The 
end product, however, is not the person but societal patterns, regional Gestalts 
of human relationships, and artifacts. The sociologist must accept the obligation 
of bringing the work of his science near to the needs of men and women. Social 
problems concern people not as isolated individuals and biological organisms, 
but as human beings who share experience and develop group habits. Concepts 
of progress. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter vn. Problems which center in the trans- 
formation of chance-determined aggregates into societies. Two fundamental 
processes involved: first, the adaptation and organization of the behavior of the 
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component individuals; second, the development of a group consciousness, a 
feeling of unity. Methods for change in cultural patterns. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapters iii, iv-vii. Social problems pre- 
sented by the emergence of the big city of today; the flaws in its economic and 
social pattern. So far from representing adequately the forces of modern civiliza- 
tion the metropolis is one of the biggest obstacles to their fruitful human use. 
Increase in population, improved facilities in transportation, and expansion of 
markets as factors in the rise of the city. Shapelessness and utilitarianism of the 
metropolitan aggregate. Need for a social basis for the new urban order. Mechani- 
cal integration and social disruption have gone side by side in the city’s growth. 
Accumulated physical and social results of that disruption must be faced. Need 
for creation of co-operative living together, and for co-ordinating, on a basis of 
more essential human values, a host of social functions and processes which have 
been misused. Problems which arise from mechanization; the blight on today’s 
metropolis and signs of its salvage. A social basis for the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilizationy especially chapters iv, vi, and vii. The 
modifications of the material basis and cultural fornis of Western civilization 
brought about by the development of the machine. Motives which encouraged this 
transformation, means and methods employed, and unexpected values that have 
resulted. Reorientation of wishes, habits, ideas, and goals that have followed 
the coming of the machine. The factors that have limited the beneficence of the 
machine. Necessity for assimilation and orientation. Discussion of conditions 
under which technology may be directed toward a fuller use and accomplish- 
ment in human existence. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social ProhlemSy chapters i, xxix, and xxx. An intro- 
duction to the contemporaneous scene. Problems of world society; American 
social problems as the living laboratory for study. The necessity for seeking the 
answers to our questions through approved scientific methods, which are not 
always the easy, emotional ways of facing facts. Social problems as slow-moving, 
evolutionary processes which are not susceptible to quick, integrated solutions 
or adjustments. Types of social problems in the United States. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, especially 
chapter xxv. Generic problems of attaining the ends of new democracy which 
may find new focus through regional aspects — the distribution of wealth, the 
equalization of opportunity, the guarantee of security, the promotion of education 
and social welfare, international relations, group conflicts and adjustments. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, especially chapters i, xxv, 
and XXVII. The relation of sociology to social problems. Social problems which be- 
long to the field of sociology. Social problems dealt with by other social sciences. 
Obstacles to social change which affect social problems. Social disorganization 
and social problems. 
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Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially the Ceneral Introduc- 
tion and Glossary, page 560. The relation of social problems to the major institu- 
tions. A social problem is a social situation, which, arising from recurring and 
widely prevalent maladjustments, thrusts itself upon the attention of the com- 
munity, evokes agitation, calls for reform, and usually leads to attempts at 
solution. 

Recent Social Trends^ Introduction and pages 582-583. Social problems of physical 
heritage, biological inheritance, and the cultural environment, all seen in social 
context. Social problems raised by our rapidly changing environment of material 
culture. Problems raised by the communication inventions. Problems of economic 
balance. Problems of minority groups. Problems of labor. Consumer problems. 
Rural problems. The family and its problems. Problems of women; of housing 
and the household; of schools; of the church; or morals and attitudes. Problems 
presented by increasing leisure. Problems of the arts; of government. See each 
chapter for more intensive presentation and analysis of the social problems. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 


General Readings from the Library 

Beach, Walter G., and Walker, Edward E., American Social Problems; Binder, 
Rudolph Michael, Major Social Problems; Bossard, James H. S., Social Change and 
Social Problems (rev. ed.); Columbia Associates, Contemporary Problems in the United 
States; Dow, Grove S., Society and Its Problems; Ellwood, Charles A., Social Prob- 
lems: A Sociology; Galpin, Charles Josiah, Rural Social Problems; Giddings, Franklin 
H., The Scientific Study of Human Society; Gillette, John M., and Reinhardt, James 
M., Problems of a Changing Social Order; Groves, Ernest R., The American Family 
Social Problems and Education; Hacker, Louis M., American Problems of Today; Hockett, 
John A., A Determination of the Major Social Problems of American Life; Kelsen, Hans, 
Society and Nature: A Sociological Inquiry; North, C. C., Social Problems and Social Plan- 
ning; Odum, Howard W., American Social Problems and MarCs Quest for Social Guid- 
ance; Paustian, Paul W., and Oppenheimer, J. John, Problems of Modern Society; 
Phelps, Harold A., Contemporary Social Problems; Withers, William, Current Social 
Problems. 


In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

I. The great majority of action agencies outside the fields of politics and 
economics tend to deal with social problems. Make a catalogue of the 
leading ones. See the latest Social Work Tear Book. 
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2 . The Office of Civilian Defense catalogued an estimated 7,000 agencies in 
the United States devoted to the general or special welfare of the com- 
munity, state, and nation. Illustrate. 

3. Describe the work of the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 

4. Describe the recent work and endowment of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

5. What is the National Health Council? 

6. What is the National Urban League? How does its work differ from that of 
the National Association for the Advancement of the Colored People? 
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\^ensi(m and exhaustion in cimlisjodion. In the preceding chapters we 
have emphasized that the impact of civilization upon the people and their 
culture leaves in its wake, as a logical product, a varied assortment of social 
problems. One of the most realistic of all society’s problems is that of sur- 
vival and growth through the natural processes of development under the 
conditions of modern society. In earlier chapters, we have called attention 
to verdicts which question survival and progress under the present frame- 
work in so far as technological order becomes a substitute for human 
society. Now we come again to inquire about contemporary society and we 
conclude that one of its major dilemmas is to be found in a two-fold basis 
of tension and exhaustion. These grow out of, first, the world of bigness, 
speed, and power and, second, the dilemma of overspecialization and 
supertechnology. So much does this appezir true that there is a continuous 
inquiry as to whether and under what conditions civilization can survive. 
In the midst of all this, there will continue crippling confusion unless cer- 
tain elementary factors can be isolated, studied, and remedied. This chap- 
ter proposes to look at some of the dilemmas of artificial society and super- 
technology in which material achievements of civilization appear as ends 
rather than means for the development of society, and the demands of the 
technological world exceed the capacity of the folk and their institutions. 

Current dilemmas. The purpose of this chapter is to focus upon the 
generic problem involved in society’s capacity to make adjustments in a 
world of such rapid and profound change. An approach may be made 
through the cataloguing of current dilemmas, especially those in which the 
way of satisfactory adjustment does not appear and for which the answers 
are not now clear. Among these are the problems of race relations, of the 
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relation between government and business and the consequent conflict 
between different philosophies of government, and of the adjustment of 
labor relationships. In the latter, there are, first, the relationships between 
and among labor groups themselves. Then there are very special problems 
of the relations between labor and management. Finally, there are the 
relations between labor and government in so far as labor is the only major 
institution over which the government exercises- neither control nor super- 
vision. 

It is also possible to make a long list of cumulative problems, such as were 
listed in Recent Social Trends — imperialism, war, international relations, 
urbanism, trusts and mergers, crime, taxation, social insurance, agriculture, 
foreign and domestic markets, governmental regulation of industry, shifting 
moral standards, new leadership in business and government, the status 
of women, labor, child-training, mental hygiene, the future of democracy 
and capitalism, the reorganization of government, the use of leisure time, 
public and private medicine, better homes, and better standards of living. 
A hundred “new” aspects of these and other problems were accentuated 
by World War ii and the tensions and exhaustions that characterized the 
global postwar culture and economy. A great many authorities — publi- 
cists, preachers, teachers, philosophers, and scientists — “know” what the 
problems are and what causes them. They present adequate description 
and theories of explanation. Yet, although we “know what is wrong with 
society,” knowing what to do about it is another thing. And, evfen if what 
is to be done is agreed upon, influencing mankind to do it is still another 
problem. The sociologist’s first work is, therefore, one of analysis and syn- 
thesis; he must present the total picture in true perspective- to the organic 
and elemental factors and forces which characterize contemporary society. 

What are the survival margins of bigness^ speedy and change? The “big, 
buzzing confusion” which characterizes society, as it appeared to William 
James in the early twentieth century, and as it is multiplied a thousand- 
fold in the 1940’s, may well be the perfect picture of modem civilization, 
increasingly big, buzzing, and confusing in its artificial and technological 
aspects. Another characterization by this psychologist also was effective. 
In a forewarning against the supertechnical in social institutions, “Most 
institutions,” he wrote, “by the purely technical and professional manner 
in which they come to be administered, end by becoming obstacles to the 
very purposes which their founders had in view.” 

We may look at the arch-dilemmas of bigness, supertechnology, over- 
specialization, and speed as major obstacles in the way of American re- 
building and progress. What else is more characteristic, more elemental, 
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and more measurable, as well as more dramatic and more resistless in the 
modem picture? Faster, faster, faster; bigger, bigger, bigger; more, more, 
more; wants, wants, wants; new, new, new; now, now, now. How fast, 
how big, how much, how new? What is the margin of limits and how can 
society be adjusted to the marginal patterns of survival? 

The tragedy of bigness. In an arresting magazine cover of New 
York’s 1932 “Vginity Fair,” a thoughtful artist pictured vividly the symbol 
of bigness as the analogy of extinction. Two giant dinosaurs, they of the 
extinct species of the long, long ago, were shown magnified to silhouette 
full height against skyscraper city profile, one tall dinosaur matching 
Rockefeller Center, the other taller dinosaur matching the Empire State 
Building. 

In such a manner, there are many who think they see in the picture of 
great cities, of big industries, of corporate interests and organization, of 
unbalanced production and competition, and of the extraordinary concen- 
tration of wealth and power and communication, the chief dilemmas in the 
way of perpetuating society. In the passion and penchant for bigness and 
speed, they think, may inhere the seeds of destruction. The world has been 
strewn with the wrecks of experiments based on the assumption that if small 
efforts were successful bigger ones would be more successful; if a little of 
something is good, more would be better. Survival may not be for the giant 
industry or cities or fortunes any more than it was for the prehistoric rep- 
tiles. There is ample historical evidence of colossal failure of colossal am- 
bition or empire. The ambitions of the Roman Empire, or the superpower 
of Germany in 1914, or Hitler’s Nazi superstate, or other pathological 
dreams of power through world organization are examples of the limitations 
and dangers of bigness. 

What happens when the demands of a technical order exceed the capacity of the 
human society? But whatever else may be true, one thing is everywhere 
clear in the picture, and that is the dilemma of bigness and technology, 
and the consequent imbalance between people and resources, and the 
consequent stark reality of crisis. The magnitude of this problem of adapta- 
tion is such as to lead many observers to conclude that their chief dilemma 
of the time is that of society’s inability to accommodate its natural capacities 
and institutions to the artificial demands of bigness, speed, technology, 
change; or to harness its science and technology to the service of mankind 
rather than to the exhaustion of resources and the destruction of society. 

Stated in simple terms, the problem is one of marginal capacity. We have 
already stated the problem in terms of marginal balance between the folk 
and the state, between culture and civilization. In oversimplified language. 
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the problem implies that, in proportion as the demands of artificial society or bigness 
or rapidity of social change or technology exceed the capacity of the people^ or their 
institutions^ to that extent not only prosperity and happiness but also survival are be- 
ing endangered. The demands of artificial society or bigness might be for 
superachievement in some gigantic emergency or for sudden adaptation 
to new conditions. The demands might be a sheer quantitative test of mag- 
nitude and speed, or they might be tests of artificiality over against what 
was “natural” or possible or attainable without wrecking the social or 
human organism. Or, again, the demands might be the fabrications of 
idealists or theorists which are flights from reality, based upon subjective 
rationalizations unsupported by facts or experience and suddenly thrust 
upon the people for absorption. 

How much can society ^^stand^^? What new things should not survive? There 
are two fundamental aspects of the question. First, how much can the 
people and their institutions do? How much will the people stand? How 
much can they stand? What is the limit of their present capacities? To what 
extent can the principle of “psychological obsolescence,” or of making the 
people outmode everything they have, be successfully applied in a stereo- 
typed commercial propaganda? How far can the new always be substituted 
for the old in quick succession without the preparation of the people be- 
forehand? To what extent and how rapidly can the capacities of the people 
and their institutions be increased, £md what are the ways of increasing 
them? How, therefore, should the demands of technology and change be so 
graduated so as to ensure reasonable attainment for given periods of time, 
for given regions, for specified institutions, for varied objectives, and for 
social organization in general? 

On the other hand, how many and of what sort are the supertechnical 
demands which run counter to “nature” and the normal capacities of man- 
kind? Which ones will retard human development and welfare, and, there- 
fore, are of themselves detrimental to civilization or to the things of the 
spirit or intellect, as opposed to those which are primarily material or me- 
chanical or physical? How many and of what sort, therefore, are the demands 
of artificial society and of supertechnology to which society can never adapt 
itself, and in the face of which it will not survive? To what extent are the 
total assumptions of technology valid, namely, what shortcuts to growth, 
development, and moral and societal achievement are desirable ends of 
civilization? 

The tragedy of the failure to ask and to answer fundamental questions. 
These are questions which are rarely ever asked and more rarely answered 
by big business, by science and invention, or even by the theorists of reform 
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and the dreamers of dreams. And because they are not asked and answered 
many a business enterprise and many* a social experiment has come to 
grief, seeds for its failure being inherent in the basic imsoundness of its 
theory and organization and the sheer distance between its specifications 
and their achievement. Here as everywhere stark reality is no respecter 
of persons or groups or wishes or dreams; no respecter of what might still 
be in the future. That which is fact is reality. And fact and reality are of 
two sorts, one of physical and measurable substance, and one of human 
relationships, attitudes, snd behavior. Involved in the two main questions 
of capacity and speed of adjustment, and of the inherent nature of modern 
technology, is the larger question of the direction of social evolution. 

A theory of limits? Is there not, after all, a limit to which speed for 
speed’s sake, or newness for the zest of achievement, or change for the sat- 
isfaction of thrill, or standards of living as ends in themselves, or technology 
for individual advantage over the social good, can be multiplied without 
endangering the survival of the civilization which is both creator and 
creature? What is to be the verdict in the case of scientific discoveries and 
mechanical inventions themselves in so far as they are pursued for their 
own sakes? For instance, what will be the ultimates of creating human life 
in the test tube as compared to the way of romance and human intercourse? 

The thrill and exaltation of multiplying inventions beyond the dream of 
man; of speeding cars and airplanes, and of synchronizing men and ma- 
chines, record-breaking and magnificent; of perfected machinery to re- 
place man; of substance to make and substance to destroy life — all of these 
and hosts of others illustrate the difference between the science that seeks 
truth and mastery for mankind, and that which creates an exacting, flood- 
ing technology which is forever demanding a little more and a little more 
than society can stand? Here, again, the picture is presented not to set 
any moral value; or to evaluate any maximun or minimum achievements; 
or to seek ultimate superlative reaches of genius, or even of possible future 
capacities of society. The society which the sociologist tries to explain is one 
of reality, of confusion, of failure to adapt. 

Dilemmas in institutions. In American social and scientific organiza- 
tions of the early 1 930s were to be found many of the limitations of tech- 
nology and formalism of the William James dictum — that most institutions, 
because of the technical and professional manner in which they come to be 
administered, often end by becoming obstacles to the purposes which their 
founders had in view. Such is the complaint which the American people 
have made of many of the social work and governmental agencies, and of 
many educational institutions. This is the layman’s quarrel with social 
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work, with education, and with the endless specifications which are re- 
quired in the continued expansion of government. The problem, again, is 
not one of the maximum attainment desirable under the perfect conditions 
that ^ght obtain at some other time, or under some other conditions, but 
of the capacity of a living social organism of the present. Education and 
government, so the complaint has run, keep asking more and more 2ind 
more, multiplying contents and organization, until a limit has been reached 
beyond which neither the service nor the people can survive. And to the 
extent that these quantitative and technical aspects have swept on beyond 
the reasonable capacity of the people to support and absorb, there are the 
beginnings of failure and demoralization, to which the depression of the 
1930s, itself a product of artificial and supertechnical society, and World 
War II, a product of the same blind superachievement, added quantity 
and intensity. 

Agencies as ends in themselves. There are many specific illustrations 
in American life. The supercity itself has come to be an arch-example. 
Sometimes many of the national urban agencies, of which more than a 
thousand can be counted, appear to overreach their functions, when, as 
first objectives, the number of memberships, the range of activities, and the 
perfection of organization transcend the services which they can render 
best. Accordingly, organization has tended to become an end in itself or so 
specialized as to defeat its original purpose. Many an American patriotic 
agency, founded on ideals of support of the government, has been character- 
ized as being more interested in its members and organization than in 
carrying out its plans. So, too, educational associations, setting out for the 
promotion of the great American ideal of education, have been pictured as 
giant organizations more interested in their own work and the techniques 
of administration than in service to education; or they have developed into 
organizations which have swept gradually beyond their own capacities of 
service. 

How bigy big business? In the business world, the number of dilem- 
mas is legion. The high-powered salesmanship of the 1920’s, the over- 
capit2Jization of production equipment, the overinvestment in foreign 
securities, and the building of factories in foreign countries, are examples 
of extension beyond capacity to absorb. The installment-buying technique, 
the cult of unlimited credit, and much of the advertising and ballyhoo of 
foods and drugs are extraordinarily vivid examples of demand exceeding 
capacity. The new cultural appeals made in advertisements have taken the 
place of the old quack claims; and are equally unreal. For instance, so unreal 
and artificial were some of the earlier claims for installment buying, that. 
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by the 1930^3 and 1940’s their place in the American economy seemed in- 
credible. There was a limit and that limit had not been planned; on the 
contrary, it had been reached in disaster. 

Margins of cultural homogeneity. There are many aspects of cultural 
life which call for a fundamental understanding of the problem of marginal 
capacity. To what extent can all cultures be coerced into one chainnel and 
integrated into a new world society that is homogeneous? To what extent 
can the cultural personalities of many diverse peoples, born in the long 
years of travail and growth, basic to loyalty and life, be uprooted and trans- 
pl2mted in artificial soil? There is the key question to world harmony in a 
new regional balance of man rather than a one world of uniformity. 

To apply this to an American dilemma, there is, for instance, the problem 
of the Negro whose achievenents have been both epic and epochal. Yet 
there C2m be no doubt that he is nowise being accorded a reasonable measure 
of democratic equality. North, East, South, or West. What can be done? 
Much must be done. Yet the facts of race, of the cultural history of the 
Negro, and the history of the South and the nation are part and parcel of 
the problem. The capacity and training of the mass of Negroes are a part 
of the picture. The anthropologists and historians and sociologists have 
taught the importance of appraising the results of long ages of developing 
racial characteristics and of the great significance of racial cultures. Time 
is of the essence of evolution. Yet they are inclined to set up formulas for 
the American picture which are to transform the whole situation overnight. 
Here are real dilemmas, noble and proper purposes, rosy plans for equality. 
The picture, one of the most difficult and tragic of the nation, is still wait- 
ing for that plan which will strike the greatest reality in the marginal 
capacity of the races and regions to make fundamental adjustments. It is 
tragic that capacity is so limited, yet the problem is one of such reality as 
to demand all that both science and morality can offer. When the objectives 
of organizations have focused upon propaganda ends or agitation for con- 
flict rather than for fundamental adjustment, the desired ends have been 
defeated again. 

War as a dilemma of civilization. Other pictures of the struggle be- 
tween demands and capacities include that of war. Was mankind capable 
again of a world war? Could civilization stand the drain of its blood and 
morale, of its financial structure, and of the contingency of the modem 
technology of war destroying civilization? That, in the late thirties, was the 
question. Did the classes within any nation have the capacity to survive 
another war? If the picture of World War i had reflected universally the 
tragic conclusion that all the millions who had perished had died in vain. 
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were there any nations which had the capacity to survive war of any kind? 
Here, too, supertechnology in the form of the instruments of destruction 
added to the long list of dilemmas. Yet, in the years of World War ii, the 
dilemma of bigness, technology, and power in war was to come near to 
destroying a total world of civilization as it had destroyed a good part of 
the Western culture known as European civilization. And the question of 
capacity to survive another World War rises like some terrible crescendo in 
sweeping appeal to both emotion and intellect. 

The dilemma of the intellectuals. Another group of such pictures 
centers around what might be called the intellectuals. For, strangely 
enough, the cult of the perfect often reflects amazing pictures of the imper- 
fect when measured by the realities to which they were intended to apply. 
There are, for instance, the intelligentsia among the psychologists, the 
educators, the eugenists, whose st2indards of social excellence often have 
been gauged almost solely by “intelligence tests” that are themselves over- 
specialized and often tests of experience. Yet, nowhere is there evidence in 
the picture that the brightest and best of the intellectuals are producing 
enough children to perpetuate the race, or that those children that are 
produced ran uniformly high in intelligence and achievement, or that the 
children with high intelligence tests succeed in the world of social rela- 
tionships. 

Among the intellectuals also is conflict between the ideologies which 
commend social-mindedness but which develop the individualistic person- 
ality. Here are education2il theories specifying unrestricted freedom of 
conduct in childhood and growth, but conformity in later life. Here, also, 
is conflict between the natural demands of the human race and the artificial 
demands of the intellectuals. It will be necessary for the eugenists to recog- 
nize the significance of certain natural zuid social prepotency of stocks not 
measured by patterns of intellect or social experience, if the nation’s popu- 
lation is to continue to grow and to replace the vigorous well-balanced 
people of the past periods. 

Artificiality in education. The intellectuals sometimes appear to plan 
artificially for the child. The child grown to maturity will find a workaday 
world. Yet it is possible to see in America thousands of young people who 
have come to the age for work but who have had no opportunity to learn 
to work either through apprenticeship, part-time job-holding, or education. 
If work as well as play is a law of life, how then will these thousands of youth 
become equipped for work? There has been inadequate mastery of the 
problem of adapting the growing youth to his workaday environment. When 
to this is added the prevailing emphasis of instruction upon negative criti- 
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cism and of assumptions of free opportunity to get what is wanted, youth 
thus becomes heir to a very real handicap. 

The intellectuals also have appeared to put too much emphasis upon 
formulas and patterns. Mere technical literacy is no measure of the enrich- 
ment of life. Ownership of radio or telephone or running water in the home 
does not necessarily constitute progress and “culture.” One is not necessar- 
ily liberal or conservative or reactionary in proportion as he subscribes to 
stereotyped “liberal” formulas, which may be mere rationalization of 
techniques. Culture is not uniformly synonymous with comfort and con- 
veniences. Life and culture are not always to be measured by artificial 
standards. Folk art and folk beauty grow out of the soil and from folk 
hardiness and customs sometimes termed dunghill and rabble, sometimes 
clamored for as significant or picturesque. And a part of the picture are the 
intolerance of the intellectuals when criticized and their tendencies to 
intellectual totalitarianism. 

The margin of the farmer’* s survival. Much of the recent flood tide of 
criticism of governmental expenditures in agriculture, education, health, 
and commerce is a result of the revolt against too much and too technical 
regulation. The small businessman who could not meet the requirements 
of regulations went out of business. It was not enough to say he ought to 
be educated well enough. If he were, then he would need clinical assistance, 
which was beyond his ability to pay. So, too, there was the picture of 
farmers over the nation who clamored that the language of Federal bureaus 
and agricultural colleges was not understzmdable and that services were 
not practical. Dairy farmers felt that they could not meet the inspection 
demands of Federal, state, and city technology. Required to provide cer- 
tain standard farm, dairy, and mechanical equipment, the price of their 
products was yet kept down by city or state or Federal regulatory measures. 
Required to meet suddenly the health inspection demands of Federal and 
state governments, their herds were sometimes confiscated without due 
process and remuneration. Interstate regulations and official-testing as well 
as the costs of registration discouraged the farmers’ sales of purebred live- 
stock. Campaigns of women’s clubs and of special propaganda agencies 
requiring the pasteurization of milk sometimes tended to put its distribu- 
tion in the hands of corporate groups, which in turn were interested more in 
their own profits and the economy of the consumer than in the farmers’ 
survivgd. In later years when the demand for dairy products came to be of 
such great importance, the handicap approximated dilemma to which was 
added political elements of pressure group propaganda. These standards 
for the scientific development of farming were important, but in the im- 
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mediate prospect many a farmer was confused. He had scant chance 
for prosperity in a technological, competitive scheme adjusted to the re- 
quirements of an urban America. The multiplication of bureaus in the 
national capital has often resulted in the extension of essential services but 
without adequate planning and knowledge of needs. In the emergency of 
New Deal and war, there were added the immaturity and lack of common 
sense and experience of many government representatives. Not only were 
the demands made upon the people greater than they could absorb, but 
the officials themselves were often not able to perform their own duties. 
While there were required big men of great experience to handle many of 
the projects, the picture has reflected too often little men without ex- 
perience. Here again, this is not a matter of evaluating motivation or pur- 
pose; the men simply were not available, or, if available, not utilized. 

These maladjustments, cumulative over the years, and multiplied 
throughout the regions in many different fields have cpntributed much to 
the general dissatisfaction of the people. In later days they have found 
artificial requirements multiplied by the advent of the scores of national 
‘'letter” agencies. How long the overtfechnical arrangements could last 
depended upon a continuous readjustment of provisions and demands to 
the capacity of the people and their agriculture and industries. The Acts 
had made important contributions. They were new social inventions to 
meet needs, yet they were following in the steps of machine technology in 
demanding too much. They had succeeded, but paradoxically could hot 
succeed in any definitive way because of the improbability of adjustment 
between what was artificial and supertechnical and what was immediately 
attainable through the capacities of the people and the body politic. The 
picture was one of epic proportions, but it was also one of comic history 
and futility. The demand that industry pay its workers at the rate of, let 
us say, several hundred dollars a month when the farmer, even by using 
his children, might lose money, represented a demand that exceeded 
capacity. The suggestion that farmers sell millions of sows to be butchered 
on the eve of farrowing, especially with the government paying four dollars 
each for pigs, was manifestly beyond the capacity of the farmers’ financial, 
aesthetic, and moral folkways. This represents the observations of the soci- 
ologist during the depression years. Yet the dilemma multiplies in the com- 
plexities of the atomic age. 

The tragedies of progress. Turning from these samplings of what 
might be termed the supertechnical, there are many other pictures of the 
early twentieth century which characterized parts of life as being too arti- 
ficial to succeed. Some of these characterizations have to do with the big- 
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ness and artificial strain in cities. Some are part of the picture of institutions 
and attitudes. There is Gina Lombroso’s picture of the tragedies of progress; 
in substance, this was a complaint against modem artificial world of false 
culture substituted for intelligence; wealth and cleverness for justice; and for 
happiness there was “the starving and reducing to ashes of all natural jobs,’’ 
which respond to the sane and universal instincts of humanity, and the 
substitutions of artificial and mechanical pleasures and ignoble passions, 
which are rapidly exhausting. Thus, a protest against a machine civiliza- 
tion which substituted artificial diversions and mechanical shadows for the 
natural things of life; thus a picture of the vanished natural needs in the 
disaster of “the mysterious formula which, with so much delirium of 
triumph, we have praised to the skies.” 

Other pictures point to the dangers inherent in the substitution of the 
multiplied artificial activities of modem society for the realistic qualities of 
the natural folk capacity upon which all society has been built. Some of 
these are protests against the impact of the machine world upon the folk 
spirit and folk arts of mankind. Some are romanitc appeals for a return to 
the natural ways of living or to the old days and old ways; some are vague 
and immature rationalizations of the back-to-the-land movement or the im- 
pulse toward nature. Still others are fads and cults, themselves contributing 
to the ever-recurring cycle from the natural and elemental to the artificial 
and complex, back again toward the natural and elemental. Most of these are 
themselves admirable examples of artificial formulas, seeded and nourished 
as leisure products of American culture. But whatever the form, whether 
protest against or illustration of the artificial, whether in literature or art 
or philosophy or social science, the pictures are a part of the dilemma- 
consciousness of the nation. 

Concrete illustrations of demand exceeding capacity. There are, however, 
many lesser aspects of this strain between the artificial society and realism. 
Just after the Florida real-estate boom, an inquiry was made into the num- 
ber of lots laid off for sale in two Florida counties. The answer to the 
question of how many people could be housed on the lots so laid off was 
about 11,000,000 for the two counties. And, for the whole state, no one 
knew how many. Here was technical development far and away above the 
nation’s capacity to absorb. 

The illustration need not be limited to the material world. In education, 
there is tension in proportion as the demand for compulsory higher educa- 
tion of a definite and technical sort exceeds the capacity and will of the 
people to absorb and support it. And the higher education of all youth has 
been gauged to train lOO per cent of them for professional positions for 
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which it is known that not more than 10 per cent can be acccmimodated. 
In various aspects of morality, tension and breakage occurs in proportion 
as the rapid changes in institutions, in sex standards, and norms of living 
go beyond the capacity of the group or individual to sustain. There are 
many social formulas or techniques in legislation, politics, and education 
which are assuming unbearable proportions after the fashion of physical 
technology. 

Not only what is true^ hut what else is true? Here again the attainment 
of balance is to be the test of reality over artificiality, of practical instrumen- 
tation over supertechnology. The tendency toward overspecialization or 
to consider a part of the process or the action as the whole can be illustrated 
in many ways. In the war days, the moral dilemma of equality for a mi- 
nority group was often made synonymous with all needs. Or, the philosophy 
of democracy and the machinery through which its ideals were to be 
attained were generally conceived of as merely political. As a matter of 
fact, political democracy is only a part of the whole organic social process 
which involves the freedom of the people to function successfully within the 
framework of their regional environment and their own inherent endow- 
ment. There are not only the handicaps inherent in remote control of local 
matters by those ignorant of the realities involved, but the imposition of 
the will of the few, often untested and unsound, upon the many is destruc- 
tive of natural, orgainic functioning. There is the danger of the rule of the 
self-appointed intellectuals, whose arbitrary, isolated, and specialized train- 
ing is often mistaken for comprehensive education. There is also the danger 
of the pure scientist or the experimentalist confusing his learning or his 
ability to discover facts with similar ability to enact practical programs of 
policy. There is the same general danger of the learned individual, isolated 
from the people, developing the same provincial autocracy as the poli- 
tician, the propagandist, the irresponsible wealthy man, the labor agitator, 
or the dictator. 

The limitations of reform theories inherent in their lack of reality. The 
essential weakness of new political groupings and creeds; or the many plans 
that seek support among the people; or the dogmatizing of enthusiastic 
propagandists lie in the essential artificiality of most of the proposals. In- 
deed, most of the major theories of economic and social reform reflect 
similar limitations. Many of their tenets are so artificially designed as to 
be impracticable; so specialized as to be incomplete; or so technical as 
to preclude enactment. They do not come to grips with the complicated 
social problem involved; they stress action and audacity where science, 
intellectual design and sociad equilibrium also are needed. In so far as they 
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constitute a literature of escape or romance, they cannot meet the new de- 
mands for social achievement. Economic councils and economic plemning, 
although of the greatest significance in the planned mastery of the future, 
have no provisions to guaramtee sociail balance or the capacity to meet all 
the needs of all the people. In this group are technocracy, humanism, 
world fellowships of faith. So even the League of Nations and the concept 
of world federation exceed in their demands the capacities of nations and 
of international organization by ignoring, among other things, the regional' 
quality and balance of man. 

This artificiality and formalism are not limited, however, to new pro- 
grams of action or new theories of social reform. The tragic weakness of 
laissez faire, of exaggerated individualism, or of American capital and in- 
dustry is that these systems have long since continued to build upon an- 
tiquated foundations, upon outdated principles and formulas, extending 
their domain and application beyond the capacity of the people and their 
institutions. Instead of these, there is everywhere need for a planned mas- 
tery which will conserve the best of the “right” and incorporate the best of 
the “left”; which will utilize the vast stores of research still cumulatively 
ineffective; which will undertake to do the stupendous amoimt of prelim- 
inary work necessary for permanent reconstruction. 

IVAal shall it profit to gain a world of civilization and to lose the folk-soul? 
There arc, however, iheoreticeil values in this picture of the failure of a 
great deal of modern life to harmonize with the natural capacities and cul- 
tures of the people. What is society, through its superorganization and tech- 
nology, doing to mankind which will promote his survival and civilization? 
What thing is it doing to mankind which may lessen his chances of sur- 
vival? Thus the perpetual dilemma, what shall it profit civilization to gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul? Thus the sociological dilemma of a 
world fabulously rich in resources, in goods, in machines, in luxuries, in 
standsirds, alongside a people ineapable of utilizing them. Thus, the prob- 
lem of social and biological prepotency, of building a stronger raee of 
people; of preventing the multiplication of a weaker race of people; of 
guaranteeing that each generation shall have more and more of the normal, 
the stronger, and the good, and less of the abnormal, the weak and the bad. 

These are the real problems of progress and survival no less than the 
economic dilemmas of production and distribution, of monetary policy 
and distribution of wealth, of unemployment and security. They are essen- 
tial considerations necessary to any adequate blueprints of progress, to any 
planned society. So, also, the elements basic to cultural normality and 
human welfare can be evolved from folkways and folk culture. Even as 
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medicine and biology in studying the anatomy and pathology of 2mimal 
life evolve ways and means for attacking disease, for reducing mortality, 
for extending the span of life, so society, exploring the nature and reaches 
of the folkways and of human capacity, must evolve ways and means for 
the elimination of mental strain, of deficient stocks, and of submarginal 
society. So, also, society must seek a balance between the people and their 
resources and their institutions. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . Discuss the concept that the fall of empires and the decay of civilizations 
are the result, not of an inherent law of succession, but of the demands of an 
artificial society and a technology greater than the capacity of a culture to 
meet. 

2. Illustrate this concept in the case of Hitler’s projected empire and of what 
it demanded of (a) the German people, (b) the conquered peoples, 
(c) world society. 

3. Discuss the implication to individuals, let us say, of authors who move on 
to New York after achieving success in the hinterlands. Why do they not 
always produce in the great city with all of its artistic features and re- 
sources? 

4. What is the relation of bigness to decentralization or regionalization of 
industry?_What has the atomic bomb to do with this? 

5. Discuss the syllogism implied by Freud in his Civilization and Its Discon’- 
tents to the effect that: survival and growth have always been through the 
natural; but the contemporary civilization is artificial; therefore, it cannot 
survive. 

6. What was the meaning of Oswald J. Spengler’s contempora when applied 
to New York and Babylon? 

7. Discuss the changing trends in grand opera as indications of what the 
people can support or will support in the way of the formal and tech- 
nological aspects of music. Contrast the older Metropolitan audience 
with the newer radio multitudes. 

8. Discuss the problems of public housing and real estate in congested parts of 
big cities such as New York. 

9. Make a case study of small business concerns forced out of business because 
of their inability to keep up with demands. 

10. Make case studies of dairy farmers and others who “quit” because of the 
multiple requirements of price control inspection or labor limitations. 

1 1 . What is the theme of Leo Hausleiter’s The Machine Unchained? 

12. Co-ordinate this chapter with previous chapters on civilization and urban- 
ism and with the later chapter on social progress and social planning. 
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What Is the Theory of Limits Applied to Aviation? 

'rhe Jet propelled Shooting Star P. 8o is a symbol of new reaches in speed and distance 
Sec W. F. Ogburn’s new volume, The Social Effects of Aviation for estimates of speed, below 
What is the prospect for relief uses of the parachute? 

' ‘ . 1 ; ^ , ' ; ' ^‘i-‘ .TT ’ ' . ' 
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Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter 
XXI. The social significance of science in the development of today’s technological 
world. The growth of the scientific attitude. Science and technology have always 
constituted one of the major streams of culture in which man has lived and from 
which he has derived his ways of living. Through them man has created an arti- 
ficial world, quite different from that of nature, to which he has been forced to 
adjust. The difficulty of his adjustment. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter xviii. A discussion of the role of dis- 
coveries and inventions in cultural patterns. Methods by which inventions are 
spread. Distinctions between terms discoveries and inventions. Religious, social, 
and technological inventions. The importance of improving basic inventions. 
All cultures have grown chiefly through borrowing. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, A review of the mechanical integration 
and social disruption that have gone on side by side since the fifteenth century. 
The strenuous mechanical organization of industry and the general pattern of 
mechanical conquest. The challenge which the people face in altering the mecha- 
nisms of our economic regime for human purposes. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, especially chapters i, ii, vii, and viii. 
The development of the machine and machine civilization into three successive 
but overlapping and interpenetrating phases: eotechnic, paleotechnic, neotechnic. 
The period of cultural preparation which made possible the technological complex. 
Each phase has its origin in certain definite regions and tends to employ certain 
special resources and raw materials. Each phase has its specific means of utilizing 
and generating energy, and its special forms of production. Each phase brings into 
existence particular types of workers and trains them, and draws upon and further 
develops certain aspects of the cultural heritage. The assimilation of the machine, 
the simplification of environment, and the orientation of man to the machine 
outstanding problems in this age of artificial society and supertechnology. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapters iv and xxvii. The role of 
science and technology in a changing world. Relation between natural resources 
and the development of technology. Contrasting pictures of life before and during 
the machine age. The inventions of technology. Social effects. Survival and prog- 
ress are to a great extent dependent upon society’s ability to match physical 
technology with social technology, the composite of which is social planning. 
Hypotheses upon which planning may be projected. Evaluation of some types of 
social planning. The importance of regional planning. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology, especially chapters xix, 
XXVI, and xxvii. The concomitant variations and causal relations involved in 
technology’s influence on society today. The significant social effects of converging 
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material inventions. Evolution of modern economic institutions. Attempts at 
social control of industry. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters xiv, xv, and xxxi. The 
dominant complex in the economic system, in the entire culture, is the machine. 
Nature of the machine; its advantages and its disadvantages. Problems of the 
profit-making system. The growth of cities as resulting from the rise of technology. 
Good and bad features of urbanization. 

Recent Social Trends^ pages xi-xv. Elucidation of the confusion of the problems: 
mobility; complexity; indifference to the interrelation of the parts of our society; 
disorganization; all parts of our social organization not changing at the same 
speed or the same time; shifting roles of the four major social institutions (family, 
church, industry, and government). See the entire study for specification and 
analysis of the dilemmas. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were 
not indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Alexander, Franz, Our Age of Unreason; Brandeis, Louis D., The Curse of Bigness; 
Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R., The American Spirit; Cargill, Oscar, 
Intellectual America; Carr, Albert, Juggernaut^ The Path of Dictatorship; Chase, Stuart, 
Men and Machines; Davis, Alice, “Technieways in American Civilization,” Social 
Forces^ March, 1940, pages 317-330, and “Time and the Technieways, An Experi- 
ment in Definition,” Social Forces^ December, 1940, pages 175-189; Freud, Sig- 
mund, Civilization and Its Discontents; Hausleiter, Leo, The Machine Unchained; 
Link, Henry C., The Rediscovery of Man; Laski, Harold J., Faith^ Reason^ and Civili’- 
zation; Lombroso, Gina, The Tragedies of Progress; Mumford, Lewis, The Condition 
of Man; Odum, Howard W., “Notes on the Technieways in Contemporary So- 
ciety,” American Sociological Review, June, 1937, pages 336-346; Riggs, Arthur S., 
The Romance of Human Progress; Rosen, S. McKee, and Rosen, Laura, Technology 
and Society; Rugg, Harold, The Great Technology; Russell, Bertrand, Power: A New 
Social Analysis; Sorokin, Pitirim A., Man and Society in Calamity; Spengler, Oswald, 
The Decline of the West; Wallas, Graham, The Great Society. 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Discuss organizations in any large city established to combat bigness and 
congestion in real estate, housing, city planning, traffic, transportation, 
land use, and so on. 

2. Can you name and describe any programs of “labor” and “agriculture” 
which conflict with each other? 
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3. Illustrate by citing organizations or agencies how centralization of Federal 
government might well assume the proportions of that exceeding the 
capacity of the people to support or how centralization and power might 
neglect the small businessman or farmer or merchant. 

4. In earlier years of the twentieth century, there was criticism of many of 
the national agencies that worked through the community, to the effect 
that they utilized local work and local funds to promote the national 
organization; and that they superimposed their methods and programs 
upon the people, rather than helped the people work out their own. Illus> 
trate. 

5. Examine the current record of organizations and list the ways in which the 
government (municipal, state, and Federal) is or can be of help to the small 
businessman or merchant. 

6. From a study of current agencies and recommendations, list the ways in 
which the Federal and state governments can be of help to operators of 
family-commercial farms. 
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Problems of Social Process and Interaction 


Soa<2/ process a problem of reality. The study of socied processes and 
social interaction, in the light of the premises which we have presented 
concerning the development of human society, becomes essentially an in- 
quiry into practical knowledge of social reality in addition to the catalogu- 
ing of social processes. For, in the individual, in the folk group, and in ad- 
V2inced social organization, the process of adjustment to social change in 
what appears as a uniform and orderly cultural evolution constitutes not 
only the scientific problem par excellence, but also the dynamic rezdity of 
why and how individuals and cultures differ and what these differences 
mean in practical terms. 

In the total fabric of society threads of interaction run between man and 
nature, between man and his general cultural environment, between man 
and man in individual relationships, and between man and the cumulative 
process and products of change and technology. It is scarcely possible to 
understand society without a knowledge of the powerful dynamics of nature 
in partnership with man. In Chapter 28 on the nature of social problems, 
we have suggested an approach to this understanding by pointing to the 
significance of society’s survival and progress as the major societal problem, 
and subsequently in Chapter 36 on social planning, by discussing the same 
problem in terms of the means of social progress and order. 

Unity in diversity. How important this total process is may be seen 
by recalling our inquiries into the role of the individual in human society 
and the nature ajid causes of individual differences. Or we may review 
again the great variety of folk cultures the world over and note the vast 
differences among peoples who live side by side and have the same stand- 
ardized technology of organized civilization. Compare, for instance, the 
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French and the Gemuins or the Poles with neighboring Russians or their 
several neighbors among the Balkan states. How else, except through 
interaction and cultural conditioning, is it possible to explain why 
mankind under the influence of similar stimuli and in search of the 
same ends of human endeavor, differs so widely in individual and social 
relationships? 

Lawrence K. Frank stated the problem vividly by recalling that “man 
has, from his earliest days as man, faced the same persistent tasks of life: to 
come to terms with the environing world to gain sustenemce, shelter, and 
security, and to perpetuate his kind; to organize some form of group life or 
socied order wherein individu2ils can participate in the common affairs of 
life; to regulate human conduct by transforming naive impulse behavior 
into the patterned conduct and strivings cherished by the group.” He 
stresses the importance of recognizing the essential nature of diversity of 
form in the essential unity of process. He continues, “What is beginning to 
appear is that each group, faced with the same tasks and compelled to make 
the same kind of assumptions about the world, has, of necessity, employed 
the same process of meeting those demands and formulating those beliefs. 
The products, that is, the specific content or formulation of their beliefs 
and assertions, what they have developed as their religion, their philosophy, 
their art, and their patterns of social life, Eire so different as to appear com- 
pletely divergent and contradictory.” Nearly all aspects of life illustrate the 
essential unity of diversity if diverse units are integrated into the total. 
“If we can stretch our minds to grasp this idea of similar patterns under- 
lying different expressions and formulations and can begin to realize how 
the same fundamental process gives rise to different organizations, func- 
tions, and activities, then we may find it less diflScult to see the divergent 
cultures all over the world as different, but equivalent products or expres- 
sions of the same human process.” 

Social institutions and social process. Another way of sensing the essen- 
tial practical value of the theories of social process is to note something of 
the role of process and interaction in the development of social institutions 
as well as in the development of the individual. If, as has sometimes been 
urged, one function of the processes of society is to develop personalities of 
as many different sorts as possible, then clearly another purpose is to evolve 
institutions for serving individuals and for their orderly control in a complex 
society. Manifestly, this becomes increasingly a key problem in contempo- 
rary society. For it is generally conceded that the elementary backgrounds 
of institutions are to be found in social interaction. Of the products of inter- 
action, which continue also as processes, social organization and social 
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control are clearly basic to social life. In Chapter 13 on the social institu- 
tions, social order was given as a reason for the existence of institutions in 
that they are arrangements for social organization and social control along- 
side the less formal social pressures. 

General processes — processes of interaction. Accordingly, the essential 
problem of social process will be to seek such understanding of society as will 
provide a basis for social organization and institutions and for social control 
2md social order. In this search for the elementary facts, it is generally 
assumed that there are two fundamental sets of social processes. One is 
what the sociologists, including Charles Horton Cooley, have character- 
ized the general processes and the other the processes of interaction. An over- 
simplified illustration might be cited from Robert E. Park and Ernest W. 
Burgess, whose earlier work has had great influence on the present socio- 
logical emphasis on social processes. They concluded that there were four 
major general processes, namely, the historical^ the cultural^ the political^ and 
the economic^ and four major processes of interaction, namely, competition^ 
conflict^ accommodation^ and assimilation. The special processes of co-opera- 
tion, differentiation, and amalgamation are also at work. 

The general processes may be illustrated by what may be called the 
natural processes in physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and the other 
physical sciences. We know also that there are natural processes involved 
in all physical growth and development, in nature’s succeeding cycles, 
and in the universal time-space relationships; in other words, in the his- 
torical process and the evolutionary process. Another way of emphasizing 
the nature of the general process is to characterize it in terms of change 
itself. '"Nothing is, everything is becoming” was the way the Greek philoso- 
pher put it. "Social change” was the key elemental process which character- 
ized William F. Ogburn’s search for the understanding of cultural lag. 
Inevitably, there is the process of change in time and spatial relationships, 
in quantitative and qualitative measures, and in the sum total or Gestalt 
perspective of all factors. 

Park and Burgess make the problems and processes of social control the same. 
Before turning to the more practical significance of these social processes, 
we need to explore briefly their general nature by referring to their defini- 
tions in representative sociological studies. In the notable pioneer Intro- 
duction to the Science of Sociology^ Park and Burgess concluded that "all social 
problems turn out finally to be problems of social control.” Social control, 
however, they pointed out, is to be associated primarily with the mutual 
subordination of individual members to the community. These in turn have 
their origin in the process of conflict. Through the medium of competition. 
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accommodation, and assimilation, they thought, the community assumed 
the form of a society. Hence, the supreme problem of that society would be 
the problem of relating these processes to reality. 

Furthermore, from these processes certain definite and spontaneous forms 
of social control are developed, such as traditions, customs, folkways, mores, 
ceremonials, myths, religious creeds, political beliefs, and finally public 
opinion and law. In this book, public opinion emd law have usually been 
designated as the stateways and are contrasted with the earlier folkways. 
We have also pointed out that in the modern technological world the 
technicways have transcended the folkways and mores and accelerated the 
rate of change. The technicways also have made possible a new concentra- 
tion of power-control, through which the functions of society’s institutions 
are negated, the freedom of the people limited, and societal evolution and 
progress retarded. Here then is the problem of integrating this other process 
of technological change alongside changes in the general social processes 
and the processes of interaction. 

The modern tempo of social change. These considerations of the social 
processes relate closely to the study of democracy as social control. In the 
previous chapter on the dilemmas of modem technological society, we 
pointed out that the tempo, the bigness, the complexity, and the rapid 
social change of the present era have practically eliminated many of those 
forms of social control enumerated here as the normal, sponmneously 
developed, forms which obtained in earlier human societies. We have pre- 
viously pointed out that the totaliteirian state society transcends the usual 
institutional forms of organization and social control and, therefore, negates 
the normal processes of societal development and institutional org£iniza- 
tion. This, then, is a substantial social problem. 

We have emphasized in a number of instances the implication of social 
chsmge as a problem in itself, and we have called attention to the verdict 
of President Hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends, that social 
problems are essentially an outgrowth of the problem of social change. A 
number of authors explore the various social processes in the main setting 
of social change and seek to explain the processes in terms of change and 
to explain change in terms of processes. Indeed, perhaps more than any 
other theme, social change is utilized to introduce sociolc^cal textbooks 
and programs. Theories of social change are studied, rates of social change 
and trends are explored, the nature of changes in the main currents of life 
and in institutions such as the family, the state, the school, and industry 
are analyzed. The influence of science and technology in accelerating social 
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change is especially emphasized, and the relation of all these changes to 
society itself and the institutions and behavior of the people constitute a 
major theme for sociological study. 

Two approaches to social change. The sociologist usually studies social 
change from two main approaches. The first approach is the general effect 
of social change on society, which has commonly come to be designated as 
oneof ^‘cultural lag,”aconcept utilized by Ogbum to denote the unevenness 
of change in what is commonly czdled material culture and nonmaterial 
culture. The second approach undertakes to measure the specific effects of 
technology upon social clumge and, in particular, upon the various institu- 
tions. So great has been the effect of technology upon society that we are 
accustomed to say that all science and invention in the modem world be- 
comes social in its implication. 

Technological control or social order? This major societal problem of 
adaptation and adjustment to social change, however, is quite a different 
problem from what it was in the earlier cultures because of the very magni- 
tude, extent, and tempo of social change caused by the extraordinary 
qualitative and quantitative achievements of science and invention. It is 
almost as if there was a moratorium on the usual processes of cultural 
development and institutional growth, of competition, conflict, accommo- 
dation, adaptation, assimilation, and the like, such that modem society is 
molded by a sweeping technological determinism. It is almost as if modem 
science and invention have suddenly assumed the proportions of both 
stmcture and function of society and that none of the old processes and 
rates of chemge apply any more. When, furthermore, technology is diffused 
throughout the world by me£ms of communication or transportation, the 
soeiologists find the usual explanations of social processes and social change 
entirely inadequate. 

Technicways as processes of technological change? It is not enough to 
observe the facts of science and invention in their impact on society. It is 
not enough to measure in quantitative terms the influences of technology 
on the institutions and on human behavior. It is not enough to say that the 
automobile aiffects families, churches, and governments. It is not enough 
to set up abstract researches on the effect of technology upion folk culture 
or to draw up schematic analyses of acculturation processes. 

What is needed is to discover the processes through which these changes 
come about, and the resulting culture traits which supplant the older proc- 
esses and forms of control such as have always been basic to the folkways, 
mores, and institutions. We have pointed out in previous chapters that in 
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the contemporary technological society the technicways represent this process 
as well as the product through which quick adaptations are attempted in 
order to meet the extraordinary demands of technology and change. We 
shall, therefore, need to inquire into the relation of the technicways to 
those social processes and products, social institutions and social organiza- 
tions, which the sociologists have been accustomed to analyze as basic to 
human society. We shall need, furthermore, to raise practical questions of 
the applicability of these social processes to the ongoings of contemporary 
society. 

Application of knowledge of processes to problems. We return now to the 

earlier paragraphs of this chapter in which the processes of competition, 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are named as basic processes of 
social interaction. These processes are basic to social control as it is wrought 
out through balance between individual members of the community and 
the community society itself. In order to understand these processes ^as they 
have been studied by sociologists and to check their relation to contempo- 
rary social problems, it will be well for us to review the principal social proc- 
esses catalogued in some of the sociological textbooks. Most of them have 
followed the earlier pioneering texts of E. A. Ross and of Park and 
Burgess. There are many variations, but in the main they arc about the 
same. 

Once again, it should be pointed out that it is not necessary for the 
younger student of sociology to try to become a specialist in the various 
processes of social interaction, any more than in psychology, biology, ecol- 
ogy, or geography. To say that the processes of interaction are fundamental 
and important is to say primarily that the process of adaptation in growth 
and development is fundamental for every organism. The student, there- 
fore, does not need to explore the many detailed, mooted, and theoretical 
definitions of the various formally characterized social processes. Rather he 
needs to know their due order and how each one relates to specific social 
problems and social situations. The student of sociology might profit more 
in his study, let us say, of the race question in the United States if he 
understood the organic conditioning forces of culture which play upon 
race relations rather than if he made analyses of the means of amelioration, 
accommodation, assimilation, and the like. Competition^ conflict^ accommodation^ 
co-operation^ and assimilation^ and, in between, the processes of miscegenation, 
all interact on the relations of the white and Negro races. Of course, they 
do. We know that already, so the realistic inquiry will relate to specific 
situations. By the same token, extensive study of these processes becomes 
another field of specialization in empirical research. 
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TEXTBOOK CATALOGUES OF SOCIAL PROCESSES 

Social processes as social problems. It is for this reason that social 
processes are comprehended in this part of the book on social problems rather 
than in that on social theory. The problem again is two-fold. One is to under- 
stand sociology’s analysis of social process, and the processes described by 
sociologists. This is the problem of deciding how much 2ind what sort of 
study sociology has given and may give to the problem of process. The 
other problem is one of inquiring, by empirical research and by illustrative 
examples, how selected processes are important in soci2d research, in social 
problems, and in social theory. 

C. H. Cooley on processes of interaction. The cataloguing of social proc- 

esses has always been an outstanding feature of American sociology text- 
books. While Charles Horton Cooley’s pioneer volumes. Social Organization 
2ind Social Process^ accented the general processes more than the special 
ones, he was both specific and comprehensive in his search for facts about 
the processes of interaction. Both by implication and in specific assertion, 
Cooley saw the whole fabric of social organization as being integrated 
through a process of interaction, of which the mechanism was communica- 
tion. How important this is may be seen by an examination of the modern 
world of technology. It is through the inventions and processes of techno- 
logical communication that world society has undergone and is still under- 
going profound changes. 

E. A. Ros^s list. The most impressive catalogue of processes is that 
of E. A. Ross, who listed no less than twenty-five forms of the process of 
social interaction. Under the heading of the ‘‘Genesis of Society” he put 
domination and exploitation. “Conflict and Adaptation” included competi- 
tion, conflict, toleration, compromise, accommodation, assimilation, and 
amalgamation. “Co-operation and Organization” was an explanation of 
only those terms, with no subdivisions. “Class and Caste” included strati- 
fication, gradation, segregation, subordination. Then there were five forms 
treated under “Society and the Individual,” namely, socialization, estrange- 
ment, liberation, anticipation, individualization. “Occupation and Social 
Function” comprised three, commercialization, professionalization, insti- 
tutionalization, while “Social Regress and Progress” concluded with 
ossification and decadence. 

Parkis and Burgess* list. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
perhaps more than any other sociologists since Cooley, set the incidence 
for dynamic teaching of the processes. As a preview to the study of their 
main processes they inquired briefly into the nature of the general processes 
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of isolation, segregation, communication, and imitation, and thereby gave 
a general definition of the concept of interaction. “It represents,” they 
concluded, “the culmination of long-continued reflection by human beings 
in their ceaseless effort to resolve the ancient paradox of unity into diversity, 
the 'one* and the ‘many,* to find law and order in the apparent chaos of 
physical changes and social events; and thus to find explanations for the 
behavior of the universe, of society, and of man.** Their catalogue of major 
social processes included competition, conflict, accommodation, and as- 
similation. There were special aspects of assimilation in the form of amal- 
gamation and miscegenation and special aspects of competition studied 
under segregation, together with subforms of accommodation involved in 
acclimatization, subordination, and superordination. 

Kimball Tonnes catalogue. Kimball Young listed interaction, com- 
petition, conflict, co-operation, stratification, accommodation, and' assimi- 
lation as basic processes. The study of basic social processes will help to 
uncover certain more or less general or universal features of society every- 
where. His analysis of the functions of certain forms of interaction was 
very similar to Park’s and Burgess*: “The two fundamental forms of inter- 
action are opposition and co-operation. The former is usually divided into 
competition and conflict. From opposition and co-operation springs differentia- 
tion^ or the division of social labor in terms of role and status. Out of conflict 
comes accommodation or compromise, toleration, or some other kind of truce 
which strikes a working balance between contending groups or individuals. 
From conflict and differentiation emerges the process closely related to 
accommodation called stratification^ or the formation of society into castes, 
classes, or orders of status. Out of competition, conflict, and co-operation 
may also arise assimilation^ or the merging of divergent groups or persons 
into a new and homogeneous association.** 

Groves and Moore; Wright and Elmer; Dawson and Gettys. Ernest R. 
Groves and Harry Estill Moore, while perhaps assuming other forms of 
interaction, especially emphasized contact and interaction, communica- 
tion, co-operation, and conflict. 

Verne Wright and Manuel C. Elmer, following the general pattern, 
accented competition, conflict, co-operation, accommodation, assimila- 
tion, and stratification. F. C. Lumley featured isolation, contact, associa- 
tion, disassociation, with interaction on a co-ordinate basis with these 
processes, but making interaction a sort of product of contacts. 

Carl A. Dawson and Warner E. Gettys presented, in these words, still 
another variation of the study of processes: “It will be sufficient to focus 
attention on three concepts that have come to be rather generally accepted 
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as the major processes of social interaction, although they may and often 
do appezu: under different names and with a variety of connotations; they 
are conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. Socialization, individual- 
ization, social control, social change, social disorganization . . . refer to 
particular products, or, in some cases, to by-products, of the major processes 
of socieil interaction . . . rather than to separate and distinct processes. 
There is no fundamental difference in the basic processual character of 
what goes on; it is the product that differs depending on differences in the 
interactii^ elements, in the ecological patterns, in the mecheinisms em- 
ployed, and in the viewpoint of the observers of the phenomena.” 

Process in The Dictionary of Sociology. These lists are adequate to 
indicate the relative uniformity of treatment given to the subject of social 
processes in the present sociological textbooks. In the master list of terms 
submitted for The Dictionary of Sociology, no less than twenty-five major forms 
of social process are listed; acceleration, acclimatization, accommodation, 
adaptation, adjustment, affiliation, amalgamation, assimilation, association, 
competition, conflict, contact, co-operation, differentiation, dissociation, 
diffusion, identification, imitation, integration, interaction, miscegenation, 
orientation, pairticipation, socialization, stratification. 

Three other approaches to the study of process. There tire three other 
ways of studying social processes. The first is the study of the relation of 
modem technology to social chtmge and the effect of the resulting technic- 
ways upon these processes, both special and general. A. second may well be 
the study of the relation of these processes to social progress. A third is the 
study of the relation of social process itself and various social processes to 
social values. In all of these, of course, firsthand study of realistic society is 
the mode suggested. 

We have already discussed in a number of places the role of the technic- 
ways in accelerating the rate of societad change and in transcending the 
usual slow-moving processes of cultural evolution. In general, the theoreti- 
cal analyses of social processes as presented by sociologists are predicted 
upon assumptions of historical, cultured patterns of interaction in much the 
same way as folkways and mores have been analyzed. Thus, competition 
emd conflict, co-operation emd accommodation, are processes which con- 
form to the general patterns of social development, which were products 
of early attempts at adjustment, survival, and human satisfaction, and 
which develop subsequently into forms of social organization and social 
control. In the contemporary world of technology, therefore, these usual 
processes are transcended by a new tempo of social change conditioned and 
often superimposed by the modem teclmicways. This means that the older 
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theoretical explanation of the processes has less meaning than formerly, 
and there is need to re-examine and restate these processes as they operate 
in the modern world. 

Accommodation and amalgamation as illustrations of process. Examples 

are almost as numerous as the processes themselves. Accommodation and 
amalgamation as they appear in the race situation today might be used as 
illustrations. The subprocesses of isolation and segregation are being trans- 
formed in many instances through the processes of communication and 
processes of government. In some instances, as in the United States, the 
democratic process tends arbitrarily to eliminate what might be called 
natural processes of isolation, segregation, and discrimination. The same 
tendency is implied by Chapter i of the Charter of the United Nations 
when it is asserted that one of its purposes is “in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion.” Accommodation and amal- 
gamation, therefore, must be studied in terms of new arrangements and 
new conditioning influences and in the light of accelerated acculturation 
processes. On the other hand, in a totalitarian state such as Nazi Germany, 
the fascist processes threw out of gear the entire normal development of 
accommodation, adaptation, and adjustment, both as they related to a par- 
ticular group such as the Jewish people, let us say, and as they related to 
the peoples of the conquered nations, who were forced into some pattern 
of accommodation to their conquerors. Amalgamation as seen in the 
German fascist system of putting the men and women of a conquered area 
to work or to fight, represents the complete opposite of the normal processes. 

Competition as an example of process. An illustration that might be 
used in the study of American society would be the process of competition. 
Competition can be studied in its usual theoretical meaning and in its his- 
tory or stages of evolution. Present-day economic life affords an extraor- 
dinarily fine laboratory for realistic research into competition. In many 
phases of competition, modern technology and civilization negate the 
natural competitive process. 

So, too, in the larger field of acculturation, social science has of late 
placed considerable emphasis on research into the impact of technology on 
folk cultures. Yet, even within a few years, some of these theoretical analyses 
have been left in the wake of such rapid development that they appear no 
more up to date than many of the pioneer sociological concepts. As one of 
the chief problems of society, therefore, we shall need to investigate the 
relation of the general process of change and its special technological 
aspects to social progress and social values. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1. Examine common concepts of the several social processes as seen by 
representative sociologists. See particularly Kimball Young in Sociology 
and Verne Wright and Manuel C. Elmer in General Sociology. 

Accommodation: A process of social adjustment between groups or societies, 
growing out of conflict^ in which certain working arrangements or func- 
tional relations are adopted as a means of getting on together. Some 
common forms are domination, tolerant participation, compromise, 
arbitration, and conciliation. — Young, (a) The social process which 
goes on as social units adjust or attempt to settle conflicts. Represented 
by physical coercion, nonphysical coercion, conversion, compromise, 
conciliation, and toleration, (b) The social relationship which follows the 
adjustment process. — Wright and Elmer. 

2. Amalgamation: The biological union of previously distinct racial or sub- 
racial groups. — Young. The biological process by which racial differences 
are eliminated so that races become merged. Races become amalgamated 
through intermarriage and miscegenation. — Wright and Elmer. 

3. Assimilation: The fusion of divergent habits, attitudes, and ideas of two or 
more groups into a common set of habits, attitudes, and ideas. The process 
usually takes place, within the framework of the national state. — Young. 
The fusion of unlike social units so that a uniform culture results, as seen 
in the change of immigrants from old-world culture to American culture. 
— Wright and Elmer. 

4. Competition: The act of striving for some object that is sought for by others 
at the same time; a contention of two or more persons or groups for the 
same object or for superiority. — Young. A social process in which indi- 
viduals and groups strive and endeavor to get what is scarce or limited. 
— Wright and Elmer. 

5. Conflict: Direct and open antagonistic struggle of persons or groups for 
some object or end. The aim of conflict is defeat, annihilation, or sub- 
jection of the other person or group, as a part of the aggression. — Young. 
A social process involving disagreement, quarreling, or physical struggle. 
In a broad sense, conflict is a form of competition. Domestic discord, race 
programs, and war Eire forms of conflict. — Wright and Elmer. 

6. Co-operation: Joint action or working or playing together for a common 
object or end which may be shared; mutual aid. — Young. A social process 
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Processes of Interaction Between Men and Work 

A fifty-foid increase in the manufacture and smoking of cigarettes, through the new technic- 
ways, makes a new world of commerce and custom, above: Tobacco ready for loading 
after the auction, below: The inimitable auction sale of cigarette tobacco, such as the ciga- 
rette companies advertise. 
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in which persons aid each other and work together for common or mutual 
ends. Represented by mutual aid, social work, compulsory co-operation, 
division of labor, and mutual co-operation. — Wright and Elmer. 

7. Diffusion: The spread or extension in space of culture traits or patterns. — 
Young. The spread of culture within a society or from one society to an- 
other. Each invention must be diffused before it can become established 
in a population. — Wright and Elmer. 

8. Participation: Social interaction within a group, illustrated by opposition, 
co-operation, differentiation, and other basic processes. — Young. Activity 
within a group as a member, employee, official, committeeman, or guest. 
— Wright and Elmer. 

g. Stratification: The process of forming caste, class, or other status-giving 
groups, or of determining level or plane of status for the individual within 
a group, community, or society. — Young. The process of forming status 
units within a population. Status units are those of caste^ class, age, sex, 
and individual characteristics. — Wright and Elmer. 

10. Discuss the assumption that the social process is the fundamental value more 
than the end result of social product. 

11. Illustrate processes of competition in what is called the system of “free 
enterprise.” 

12. Discuss the need for accommodation in conflicts between “the South” 
and the rest of the nation in matters of race. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology y chapters i 
and II. The complicated ch2iracter of our civilization and the rapid change in 
our environment through the marvelous technological advances of the past few 
hundred years have forced us to realize the possibilities which lie before us and 
the measure of our failure to attain those possibilities. Changes in communications 
and transportation have forced us to take into account what is happening in all 
parts of the world, because such happenings are of immediate importance to us. 
The necessity for more rigid control over our actions. Necessity for seeking adjust- 
ment on a new plane. The relation of geography to social organization. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ chapters x-xv. The organization of family 
patterns. The evolution of larger social units of primitive life. The power of blood 
kinship. Beginnings of the tribe and the state. Their functions discussed. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities y Introduction and chapters vi and vii. The 
city as the form and symbol of an integrated social relationship. The urban milieu 
is one in which mechanical shocks produce social results; and social needs take 
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shape in inventions which lead industries and institutions into new channels of 
experience. The mark of the city its purposeful social complexity. Specialization 
and differentiation of groups replacing primary contacts. An analysis of the social 
processes and organization which form the social basis of the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially chapters i, in, vn, viii. Social 
processes of the eotechnic, paleotechnic, and neotechnic phases of technology. 
Social regimentation produced by the machine. Although technics relies upon' 
the objective procedures of the sciences, it does not form an independent system: 
it exists as an element in human culture and it promises well or ill as the social 
groups that exploit it promise well or ill. Its pattern linked with the social processes 
of organization. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ parts iv and vi; chap- 
ters XII, XIII, and xviii especially good. The role of group pressure and social 
control in organization. Formal and informal patterns of pressure. Nature and 
functions of the social processes. Coexistence of social processes. Pictures from 
primitive life. The highly competitive culture of America. Opposition and co- 
operation as natural phenomena; they are neither good, nor bad, but simply 
inevitable. Need for emphasis on the importance of assimilation and accommo- 
dation. Types of social organization. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ Part iv. A synthesis of the author’s 
previous findings and an emphasis on the operation of the institutional order as a 
whole. The institutional processes, emergence, development, change, struggle, 
maladjustment, control, persistence, and teleology viewed as an interwoven whole, 
but examined separately only for the purpose of detailed description. Processes 
of primary forming groups not considered in this treatment. 


General Readings from the Library 

Bogardus, Emory S., Dictionary of Cooperation and Immigration and Race Attitudes; 
Carver, Thomas Nixon, Sociology and Social Progress; Cooley, Charles Horton, 
Social Process; Coyle, Grace L., Social Process in Organized Groups; Fairchild, Henry 
Pratt (ed.). Dictionary of Sociology; Keller, A. G., Societal Evolution; Hall, Walter 
Phelps, World Wars and Revolutions; Haring, Douglas G., and Johnson, Mary E., 
Order and Possibility in Social Life; Hart, Hornell, The Science of Social Relations; 
Landis, Paul H., Rural Life in Process; Lynd, Robert S., and Lynd, Helen Merrill, 
Middletown and Middletown in Transition; Maciver, Robert M., Social Causation; 
May, Mark A., and Doob, Leonard W., Competition and Cooperation; Ogburn, 
William F., Social Change; Park, Robert E., and Burgess, Ernest W., Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology; Sorokin, Pitirim A., The Sociology of Revolution; Steiner, 
Jesse F., The American Community in Action; Stonequist, Everett V., The Marginal 
Man; Zimmerman, C. G., The Changing ^Community, 
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In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Here the heart of the sociological approach is in the combination of “theory” 
with “practice.” There is, for instance, the problem of accommodation 
in the case of the great body of the “displaced persons” or the refugees of 
World War ii. Make a survey of the literature on the refugees from Germa^iy 
and the Nazi-occupied countries in the United States. 

2. Make a study of the organizations which seek a more liberal interpretation 
and policy of immigration. Is the answer to be found in assimilation or 
accommodation? 

3. There is the problem of race amalgamation in America. On what basis 
should organizations interested in racial progress and amelioration deter- 
mine their policies (a) on the basis of larger biological considerations; 
(b) on the basis of national welfare; (c) on the basis of specific racial wel- 
fare. Illustrate. 
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Problems of Social Organization 
and Social Control 


3 i.he prodmts of social process. In the previous chapter we have dis- 
cussed the nature and range of the general social processes and of the 
processes of interaction. To sense the meaning of the universality of the 
social process and of social change is to understand much about the nature 
of society itself. In some ways social processes may be compared to 
the natural processes of growth and evolution, on the one hand, and to the 
general structural basis of society, on the other. It is natural, then, to inquire 
what products grow out of these social processes and what are the purposes 
and functions of special activities of society. 

We have already answered this question to some extent. Culture, for 
inst2ince, has been defined as the sum total of the cumulative processes and 
products of social achievement. Among the products of social achievement 
are institutions in the realm of what is called nonmaterial culture, and the 
various products of technology in the realm of what has been called ma- 
terial culture. Another way of amswering the question in more general 
terms is to say that social organization and soci2il control are functional 
products of social process and achievement. 

Social organization and social control. The student of sociology, there- 
fore, will recognize that the problem of social orgsinization and social 
control is not only basic to the development of culture, but is an especially 
important problem in the world today. This is particularly true with refer- 
ence to social organization. The sociologist will want to understand as much 
as he can about the nature and role of organization in order to understand 
better the total of his society and the many special societies that go into the 
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making of the whole. He will also need to understand more about organiza- 
tion in order to study its role in social control. 

In other words, the understanding of social organization and social 
control becomes one good approach to the understanding of society itself, 
just as the understanding of social process and social change provides an- 
other good but different approach. For instance, it has sometimes been 
said that just as language is an exclusive trait of human culture, and cul- 
ture itself is an exclusive trait of human societies as opposed to animal 
societies, so to some extent we may look at social organization and social 
control as exclusive traits of hum2Ln society. This will be more cle2ir when 
we compare different societies and cultures and find that they are often 
characterized by essentially the same differences in their methods of organ- 
ization and control. A high degree of organization especially may be said 
to characterize the advanced stages of civilization as opposed to the less 
formal organization of earlier cultures. 

Civilization and organization. One of the assumptions of folk sociology 

is that a chief difference between the folk society of the early cultures and 
the state society of later developed civilization is that of the nature, extent, 
and function of organization. Civilization is characterized by a large 
measure of organizational effort and control in contrast to the folk society 
in which any organization is apt to be either voluntary or superimposed. 

This idea fits into the framework for the study of society utilized in this 
text. To recapitulate: societies develop from earlier, relatively simple 
sociejies, with naturally evolving cultures, on through various consistent 
and logical stages of expansion, characterized by increasing social organ- 
ization and social order, until their cultures reach a certain maximum 
achievement in organized civilization. This is consistent with the descrip- 
tion of many societies evolved through the various organizations growing 
up to meet the needs of society, but later developing into specialized organ- 
izations, which have tended to become mechanical, supertechnical, and 
artificial. This later development explains a great deal in modem society, 
for instance, where multiple national organizations seek the formation of 
public opinion, the direction of control, or the amelioration of unsatis- 
factory conditions, and where the trends in business, industry, 2Uid govern- 
ment are toward centralization and standardization. The extraordinary 
range and complexity of organization in Nazi Germany is perhaps the out- 
standing example of the lengths to which organization can go. 

Democracy and organization. The problem of organization and con- 
trol is also a key problem in the study of democracy; it is discussed in the 
next chapter. This is true both in the study of the growth of democracy in a 
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nation such as the United States, and in the problems of social control in a 
modem complex world as contrasted with those of earlier cultures. A sim- 
ple homogeneous society of a few people with few activities and traditions 
but with freedom for expansion and development will display different 
types of organization and control from a heterogeneous society, complex 
in all its bigness, manifold activities, mixed peoples, and rapid change. A 
small New England township needs a little formal organization as com- 
pared with an urban New England community of many groups of people, 
from different national backgrounds and speaking different languages. So 
much has organization become a trait of modem technological society that 
technology is sometimes defined as including not only science and inven- 
tion, but also organization, centralization, and standardization. 

Contrasts between early and later societies. The problem of organization 

and control in a complex society of the modern world is quite different 
from that in the more simple societies and, therefore, needs special study 
if the student is to understand contemporary society. Thomas Jefferson’s 
verdict that that government is best which governs least, stands in stark 
contrast to the present world of govermental control with its scores of agen- 
cies and bureaus that stem from a great centralized organization. This com- 
plex organization is to some extent the natural product of the trend toward 
centralization and technology. This powerful organization is not just a 
matter of political control, but is the product of the big, complex, and 
rapidly changing society of millions of people, distributed often in imbal- 
ance among the regions and over a vast territory, working at many oc- 
cupations and with many conflicting ideals, all of which again must meet 
interaction of other peoples and other nations. Accordingly, to apply this 
principle to the United States, it has been pointed out how we have come 
from a nation small in area, of small population, of few occupations, of little 
wealth, that wealth primarily in land, homes, and small shops or industries, 
to a nation of a great geographic area, of a large population, of a complex 
population, of hundreds of diversified occupations, of great wealth, this 
wealth measured largely in terms of stocks, bonds, b2uik deposits, per capita 
income, or in the number of “billion-dollar” industries. 

Contrast between early and later labor organizations. Another kind of 
American organization, which can be used both as an illustration of the 
role of organization and of the changing needs in its field, is that of organ- 
ized labor. Manifestly, in the agricultural economy of the new republic, 
when Jefferson warned the American people that its industries must remain 
in Europe, and when he remarked that cities are worth just about as much 
to the body politic as are boils on the human body, there would be no 
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occasion for organized labor. The history of industry and the history of 
organized labor in the United States are a part of the natural development 
from the earlier rural society to the later industrial society. In some ways, 
the history of organized labor is also the history of industrial development. 
Also, the processes through which organized labor has been developed are 
evidences of the operation of conflict, competition, and co-operation. So, 
also, organized labor is a symbol of the modem’ tendencies toward super- 
organization, in which the original purposes sometimes appear to be for- 
gotten. This would be illustrated in so far as there are major conflicts 
between different divisions of labor organizations, between labor organiza- 
tions and management, and between labor and farmers* organizations, 
whenever the activities of the organization are focused on the welfare of 
the class or the success of the organization as opposed to the original needs 
which- gave rise to the organization. 

It may be well to refer here to fundamental concept in the origins of 
organized groups in a democracy. That is, organizations may be needed 
not only to meet specific needs of a group for the attainment of desired 
ends, but the right to organize is elemental in the concept of democracy 
and in the general assumptions of modem democracies. This right to 
organize and the rights of free assembly and of free speech are part of the 
institutional framework which exists to serve American society. The whole 
subject of social organization has a distinguished heritage in American 
sociology. 

Social organization as treated in the textbooks. This may be seen in 
samplings from pioneer and contemporary American sociologists which 
indicate the major place which the concept occupies in the textbooks on 
sociology. Like social processes, the treatment is relatively uniform, with, 
however, a wide range of variation in the levels of organization and the 
details of treatment. There is in most of the texts a close correlation between 
social organization and social control, but with perhaps a wider range of 
differences. Franklin H. Giddings often utilized for effective teaching pop- 
ular terminology. In this instance, *‘the rules of the game,’* represented 
both the formal organization for control and the general social pressure. 
Kimball Young, somewhat after the same fashion, introduces his discussion 
of the nature and function of social control by saying that “the rules of 
society are generally discussed under the general term ^social control.* ** 
More specifically, he says that in the broad sense of the word, “social con- 
trol refers to any verbal or bodily action by which one person determines 
response of another.** Thus, he makes control fundamentally a phase of 
interaction, and then defines social control “as the use of physical forces, 
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coercion, restraint, suggestion, persuasion, or other verbal or symbolic 
meeins to enforce or bring about the operation of prescribed or expected 
rules of action.” His implication, however, is that this control may be by a 
group or institution, or perhaps by social pressure, with the most extensive 
controls being those of the state, and “special-interest” economic organ- 
izations. 

William F. Ogbum and Meyer F. Nimkoff consider social control as 
evidenced in the “pattern of pressure which a society exerts to maintain 
order and establish rules.” They point out that group pressure is often un- 
orgzmized zmd perhaps imconscious. Just as do Robert E. Park and Ernest 
W. Burgess, emphasizing that social control lies at the hearth and in the 
mores as well as in institutions, so Ogbum and Nimkoff recognize the 
effect of these on group ideals. They point out how “the increasing complex- 
ity of group life necessitates the development of formal and organized 
means of social control.” Here also E. A. Ross’s earlier classic on Social 
Control is cited to emphasize how informal social pressure was often compe- 
tent to work out a true naturail order as in many frontier societies. 

Franklin H. Giddings in his later teachings found the beg in nin g s of his 
sociology to be in controls exercised by what he called circumstantial pres- 
sure, or regional influences, and later societal pressure which was the in- 
formal control of the public. His analysis of how ruling groups come to 
power and maintain that power of control reflects a vivid universal pro- 
cedure in the history of societies. 

Contradictions in today's society. In the modem world, the sociologist 
will find the problem of social organization and social control complicated 
by what seems to be contradictions zmd paradoxes. Presumably there is 
less of the circumstantial pressure of the physical environment. Yet, at the 
same time, there is increasing significance in the possible redistribution of 
men and resources toward a balanced world order. Presumably there is 
less influence in informal social pressure, the folkways and the mores, 
public opinion and the like; yet the study of propaganda, advertising, and 
public opinion testing organizations constitutes a chief basis for sociological 
research. In their search for freedom, men have sought goals which would 
magnify the liberty of the individual in a society where institutions are less 
exacting in the power of control over all the activities of life; yet the chief 
trends are toward centralization of power, standardized mechanical proc- 
esses, and the totalitarian principle of control over all the activities of in- 
dividuals. In an age where the demand is made for equal opportunity, to 
be completely free, individuals sign away their freedom by giving oi^aniza- 
tion leaders the power to speak for them, to act for them, and to coerce them. 
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So, too, organization itself becomes a sort of composite of the multiplying 
technicways necessary for survival in the modem world of technology. 
Organization has become perhaps the chief index of modem efficiency. 
The student of sociology, therefore, finds himself not only having a special 
obligation to study further the problems of social organization and social 
control, but also faced with an extraordinary wide range of opportunities 
for exploring the total field. One of the most important of these is considered 
in Chapter 33, when we discuss economic problems and their powerful 
ramifications into the whole field of government, resulting, sometimes, in 
economic coercion or in a tug of war between the rule of government and 
the rule of business. In this field also the student of sociology will find so 
many and rarer types of social organization that it merits special research. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

When we come to study American society, few fields of inquiry can be 
found that are richer in illustration than the numbers, types, and methods 
of organization for achieving ameliorative results and control. In both gov- 
ernmental and private activities, the nature and number of organizations, 
for all practical purposes, may well be uncountable. 

There are, for instauice, more than a thousand public welfare, social 
work, philanthropic, or relief agencies in New York alone. Of the great 
national, voluntary agencies, more than two thirds have headquarters in 
that metropolis. More than ninety per cent are in the two regions, the 
Northeast and Middle States. The influence of these voluntary organiza- 
tions as developed in the metropolitan and intellectual regions was pro- 
found in molding the organizations and methods of governmental agencies 
during the 1930s, during World War ii, 2ind continuing into the postwar 
America. The story of governmentad organization and activities, however, 
cannot be written until there is more time to inventory the complete organ- 
izational picture of the War and its postwar revisions. M2uiy students of 
American life are inclined to interpret as a chief trait of our society the em- 
phasis upon organizations, their activities and their conventions. From the 
National Manufacturers Association and the thousands of chambers of 
commerce throughout the nation on through the thousands of members of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other service clubs through all the ramifications 
of “community organization,” the effort to understand American society 
may well begin with the understanding of its organizations. 

The student of sociology will, of course, distinguish between the concept 
of organization in the larger, theoretical sense and in the practical sense in 
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which organizations and their activities have special functions, often tem- 
porary and superficial. It will suffice here to point out that more than eight 
thousand conventions and assemblies are often held in the United States in 
a single year, and that the study of the products and processes of organiza- 
tion will constitute a major research problem. 

Organization in labor. For the present, we may look briefly at this 
American organizational trait in the fields of labor, education, and religion. 
The rise of the labor movement has been both a major force in and a prod- 
uct of the American evolutionary picture. The newer ideals of justice and 
public welfare and the advance in education and social organization had 
prepared the way for the rapid growth in organized labor, which in turn 
had set itself to work for a more articulate part in the American economy. 
On the other hand, the many new kinds of machinery, the new technology 
of production, the new reach of business organization, were powerful 
forces working upon American labor, even as they were affecting other 
institutional modes of life in America. What was to be the measure of tech- 
nological unemployment 2ind labor’s relation to it? 

The picture in the 1930’s and early 1940’s constituted ai^ as yet unsolved 
puzzle: up to 1933 organized labor in the United States was apparently on 
the decline and somewhat demoralized. But with the N.R.A. to give new 
impetus to its cause, the outlook was quickly changed, and the cumulative 
effect of the New Deal and World War n transformed the whole situation 
into a tremendous upswing. Although labor union membership had de- 
creased steadily from 5,100,000 in 1920 to 3,300,000 in 1931, a decade later 
in 1941 it had more than doubled again. The idea of labor as the chief 
American wealth-maker was so inseparably bound up with industry and 
invested capital that the problem came to be almost symbolic of the whole 
national economy. The later conflict between the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 
became symbolic of more intense trends toward labor organizations and of 
specialization in labor organization, and of the growth of class. The con- 
flict between leaders of the C.I.O. 2ind John L. Lewis, founder of the C.I.O. , 
showed personal elements in conflict with group interests. After the same 
fashion, the leaders of certain major labor organizations among the Rail- 
road brotherhoods led to bitterness and to threatened breakdown of the 
whole American system of services. 

Greater production of goods and greater demands for men to produce 
them contributed to the rising standard of living, but the fluctuations of 
industrial production and the power of industry to hire and fire were such 
that a great depression would leave the worker at the mercy of a system; 
there were many industries over which neither employer nor employee 
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seemed to have any control. The picture was a complex one in that it 
showed a multitude of conflicting forces — labor striving to adapt itself to 
r.hanging conditions; large-scale technological production reducing the 
personal element; the revival of the open-shop controversy; the failure 2md 
impotence of much of “big business”; the differences among labor groups 
themselves; the failure of the industrial democracy movement, the open 
warfare of organization in the basic industries; the growing strength of 
labor; the growing power of capital; the rise of company unions with 40 
per cent of labor union membership; the experimentation with investments 
in company stocks and bonds; the lack of government or corporate provi- 
sion for imemployment insurance; the lack of governmental control of 
supervision over labor organizations — these and other items indicate a 
kaleidoscopic picture reflecting the hazards of readjustment in the new era. 

Organization in public education. Perhaps no institutional picture has 

appeared more impressive and colorful, no national wealth more promising 
of great returns, perhaps no American organization has shown greater 
advance than that of public education. Public education has long been 
acclaimed a great American institution just as equality of opportunity for 
the common man had been called the American ideal. In the twenties, 
America flourished and American education, public and private, swept 
forward in a steady march of expzmsion. Public schools, vocational educa- 
tion, institutions of higher education, extension and adult education, pro- 
fessionzil education, commercizd education — all these had made the nation 
blossom like the rose. It wais an amazing spectacle — beautiful buildings 
and grounds, vast football stadiums and athletic fields, consolidation of 
schools, tramsportation and free lunches, and the employment of many 
people in construction work. More than 30,000,000 people in the “school 
business” made an astonishing picture to the European observer: a matter 
of fact to AmcricEuis. Among these millions were the teachers and superin- 
tendents and other school officers, the salaried workers of the multitudinous 
educational associations, Paurent-Teachers’ Association members, educa- 
tional committees of civic and service clubs, members of school boards, 
zmd salaried officials in Federal and state governments. 

And of educational associations there were legion. There was the National 
Education Association, with its thousands of members and its two great 
annual meetings: one about the time of the birthday of the Father of this 
country, devoted to the Department of Superintendents; the other about 
the time of the Eumiversary of the Declaration of Independence, the great 
summer gathering of teachers themselves. Rarely could there be found 
more impressive conclaves than the February meetings of distinguished 
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superintendents and principals and college professors and presidents. 
Rarely more colorful picture, overflowing with enthusiasm, ideals, the zest 
for service and more knowledge, contacts and experience, than those 
Fourth of July weeks of the N.E.A. — held now West, now Eaist, now 
South, attuned conveniently to provide recreation and entertainment for 
the tired teacher, and a profitable week for the hotels, restaurants, and 
theaters in the cities where the meetings were held. 

Learned societies and organizations. Every state has an educational 
association with its officials and committees, meeting hither amd yon 
throughout the state, following in general the ideals of the N.E.A., giving 
admirable forum for promotion work and fellowship, and platform for 
professional speeikers and specialists. And, again, there are teachers’ clubs 
and associations in counties and cities throughout the nation, pictures par 
excellence of professional, educational America. And of school journals a 
multitude: from the official organ of the N.E.A. and of each state associa- 
tion to the many professional and specialized journals of education pub- 
lished by the universities and public and private agencies, on to the bulletins 
of a hundred university departments and schools of education, teachers 
colleges, and the United States Bureau of Education, later the United 
States Office of Education. 

There is still another picture: the normal schools, teachers colleges, 
schools of education, and local and state departments of education through 
which the training of teachers and the administration of education are 
carried out. How these grew from the original, simple textbooks for teachers 
and from departments of pedagogy constitutes one of the most interesting 
of all examples of American progress. Yet, by the early 1930s, the picture 
showed flaws — too many teachers and too many training places for them, 
whether because of the depression only or whether from a genuine over- 
production, the nation inquired earnestly. Yet it wzis to be only a short 
time until there was both scarcity and limitation of teachers. At the end of 
World War n, the picture was confusing: too few teachers in most schooi 
systems, too many in others, and the professionzd standing of the teacher 
steadily deteriorating. 

Still American education grew. A thousand groups of popular and 
learned societies flourished : associations of college professors and high school 
teachers in their special subjects; national learned societies in the physical 
and the social sciences; associations of medicine, engineering, and law 
schools, of schools of commerce and business, of private schools, of librarians, 
of college registrars, of college finance officials; and of over-all associations 
of colleges and universities, national, state, regional. And all of these had 
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their part in nmking America the nation of meetings, one-time promise of 
the perfect fellowship and technology. But this, too, the great American 
public was protesting and the makers of budgets were withdrawing travel 
funds for what was appraised as unnecessary expenses. 

Organization in religion. So, too, there have been great changes in 
the religious life of the nation. In the days of the colonies and of the young 
republic, religion was always in the foreground,, but there was little or no 
organization. The Federal Constitution and the constitutions of all the 
states, the procedures of the courts, the language of the laws, all paid hom- 
age to God as the guiding spirit of the nation. The United States was a 
nation of destiny, set forth by divine guidance to lead the world into a 
greater attainment of the good life and a greater glory to God. The Sabbath 
was holy, and during it there must be no work. Many colleges and prepara- 
tory schools were founded by the churches, and later state and municipal 
institutions were outgrowths of religious denominations. The church has 
long been a principal supporter of national institutions and contributor to 
the national conduct. The religious organizations were characteristic of the 
nation in another respect. From the earliest days American individualism 
and diversity of interests and beliefs, zis well as from the heterogeneous 
origins of the people, there had flowed in a great number various denomina- 
tioiuJ orgeinizations. By 1945, according to the Tearbook of American Churches, 
there were no less than 256 religious bodies, of which the members equaled 
about 52.5 per cent of the total population. The greatest power of organized 
religion, however, was in the jurisdictional organizations of each denomina- 
tion. These often resembled, in form and regional jurisdiction, the educa- 
tional organizations, many churches sponsoring institutions of learning 
and scholarships alongside special conferences on Christian education. By 
2uid large, there grew up a vast number of local, regional, national, and 
international religious organizations — theme for extensive study 2md 
brilliant description. Yet, throughout the world, and in the United States 
in particular, many things accelerated the trend toward organization: the 
crisis of wair and of postwar; the fear of atomic power and of another war; 
the restlessness and maladjustment of people in the great centers of popu- 
lation, together with the contagion of reform and propaganda, and the 
technology which made possible through radio and publication almost 
unlimited opportunity to be heard. All this was a part of the sweeping de- 
mands that exceeded the capacity of the people. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1. We have pointed out that the institutions may be said to represent not 
only the beginnings of social organizations which have arisen to meet 
definite needs, but they may also be said to represent the most stabilized 
form of social organizations. This general assumption has an authentic 
background in the writings of American sociologists. Check this in regard to 
the/ami/y, for instance. William Graham Sumner and A. G. Keller pointed 
out that “. . . the size and complexity of societal organization depends 
upon conditions existing in the natural and societal environments and also 
in the type of adjustment attained in meeting these conditions.” 

2. Frank W. Blackmar and John Lewis Gillin pointed out that “it matters 
not what form of general social order prevails, whether it be the loosely 
bound horde, the definitely organized patriarchal group or the civil state, 
the family is a constant center from which issue influences tending at once 
to stimulate and to perpetuate social order.” 

3. Frederick E. Lumley goes further and says that “the industrial organiza- 
tion has saved individuals; the family organization has saved the human 
race. The family organization must have survival value for it is found 
everywhere. Moreover, the family organization has provided for personal 
development in peculiar ways.” 

4. Or, take the field of economic or industrial organization: “Organization — 
specialization plus co-operation. . . . Occasions arise when ... a group 
wishes to perform societal functions, then organization becomes necessary. 
... It is to be noted that organization is built upon inequality ... it 
requires a hierarchy of managers which has more and more ranks as the 
organization becomes wider and more complex; it is aristocratic because 
it selects automatically the more fit for its positions of greater power. . . . 
To resist these tendencies, which are interest in organization, is to resist 
culture, which is an issue. . . 

5. Kimball Young writes, “As men living in groups find ways of satisfying 
their fundamental needs, there arise in society certain standards and more 
or less continuous forms of structures which make up a totality called 
societal organization. These structures are expressed in moral customs, insti- 
tutions, laws — in short, the whole range of what William Graham Sumner 
called folkways or mores. Yet societal organization is never divorced 
from the culture of the time and place.” 
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Frederick E. Lumley writes, “The industrial organization was . . . non- 
existent at the start of man’s long climb to civilization. It was very simple 
for thousands of years. It is bafflingly complex now. From the earliest 
times to the present, however, we always find three outstanding features — 
production, distribution, and consumption. In the earliest times each in- 
dividual was his own producer; he consumed what he produced, and the 
distribution system consisted in passing food from hands to mouth. As 
sharing came along, distribution developed, for sharing is one kind of 
distribution.” 

7. So, too, the other institutions represent first organizations seeking to meet 
very definite needs. Charles Horton Cooley has said: “It is indeed a chief 
function of the institutions of society to provide an organization on the 
basis of which public intelligence may work effectively.” So important 
has organization become in the community that the term “community 
organization” in the field of sociology and social work came to be a key 
field of study and planning. Show how the student of sociology by review- 
ing our several studies of institutions may find proof that in each of the 
major institutions — the family, religion, education, industry, government, 
and community — social organization gives us an admirable approach for 
the study of society in its early beginnings and for noting trends toward 
multiple organization in later stages of civilization. 

8. Now proceed a little further and add to these samplings of the theoretical 
implications of social organization from current textbooks on sociology. 
Thus, Kimball Young in his Sociology features especially the family, edu- 
cation, religion, play and art, economics, and politics. These are then 
followed by a discussion of social and personal disorganization, all of these 
being introductory to his studies of the processes of interaction. 

9. William F. Ogbiu-n and Meyer F. Nimkoff in their Sociology make the social 
institution the focus of the organization of society, treating especially 
economic institutions, governmental institutions, religious institutions, 
the family, and, finally, the interrelationship of institutions. They point 
out that “organization is an effective group device for getting something 
done.” 

10. Verne Wright and Manuel C. Elmer devote Part iii of their text to social 
organization, with eight chapters of discussion on family, educational, 
economic, communal and governmental, and religious organization. 
They interpret the institutions as the major functional divisions of social 
organization, and they also discuss philosophy, science, recreation, and 
art as growing out of the established cultural social order and also as 
important in the integration and direction of institutions and cultural 
systems. 
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11. In their earlier composite Introduction to Sociology^ Jerome Davis, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, and other authors devote Book in to social organization, 
which the author of this division, Seba Eldridge, treats as processes of 
group control. Social organization is here interpreted as the sum total of 
interactions between individuals, between individuals and groups, and 
between different groups. Primary emphasis also is placed upon social 
control and, as it is attained through the organization of groups and group 
interests, forms of control and organization are studied in religion, the 
family, occupations, and education. 

12. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess in their earlier text consider organi- 
zation as essentially the index of the structure of social groups, and they 
emphasize social control perhaps more than social organization. Organi- 
zations grow out of needs and particularly out of the division of labor. 
Social institutions and social organization would constitute mechanisms 
through which social groups are enabled to act. Thus, social organization 
working toward social control would reflect problems of administration, 
of policy and polity, of social forces, and of human nature. 

13. Among the earlier sociologists E. A. Ross treated the subject somewhat 
differently. In his revised Principles of Sociology^ he devotes four chapters 
to the concept of co-operation and organization. In the first part of his 
discussion he covers the modern co-operative movement and then proceeds 
to discuss the organization of effort, the organization of will, and the 
organization of thought. His definition of organization is that it is “an 
effective way of combining the efforts of many for the achievement of a 
common end.” 

14. Both Franklin H. Giddings and Charles Horton Cooley of the earlier 
pioneers emphasize the organic nature of social organization as it was 
reflected in mental interrelationships, Giddings went so far as to define 
a society as “an organization partly the product of unconscious evolution, 
partly the result of conscious planning.” An organization also was a com- 
plex of psychic relationships and it had functions. Professor Giddings 
then concluded that “the function of social organization, which a soci- 
ologist must always keep in view, is the evolution of personality through ever 
higher stages until it attains to the ideal that we name humanity.” Cooley’s 
classical work. Social Organization, perhaps stressed even more the organic 
nature of organization. Like Giddings, he tended to define society in terms 
of social organization, which was a product of the larger mind working 
in the field of human nature and human ideals. 

15. Studies of social organization in terms of the crowd may be made firom: 
William Graham Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society, pages 
8, 20, 88; Charles Horton Cooley, R. C. Angell,*and L. J. Carr, Introductory 




Justice and Democracy as Problems of Control and the Distribution of Opportunity 

In the search for the regional equality of America, the democratic process is found partly 
in guaranteeing to all the people access to resources and abundance, above: The ail Ameri- 
can canal crossed by U. S. Transcontinental Highway No. 8o, by The Southern Pacific, 
and a branch railroad into Mexico. Problems for the U. S. Department of the Interior. 
below: Power in the T.V.A. 
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Sociology^ pages 223, 224, 393; Carl A. Dawson and Warner E. Gettys, An 

Introduction to Sociology^ pages 709, 713, 720-725; Frederick E. Lumley, 

Principles of Sociology^ page igi. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology, tlhapters 
XVIII through xxxi give a discussion of modes of social control and social organiza- 
tions. Informal modes of social control and formalized modes. Biological and socio- 
logical factors in control. Functions of folk patterns. The role of public opinion and 
the crowd and propaganda. The social significance of play, art, science. Under- 
standing of the institutions as tools of society and a fine chapter on domestic ex- 
perience and the family. Social adequacy and progress in relation to organiza- 
tions and control. A functional and regional approach. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, Chapters iv, v, vi, vii are especially signif- 
icant. In these the author deals with the Rise and Fall of Megalopolis, the Re- 
gional Framework of Civilization, the Politics of Regional Development, and the 
Social Basis of the New Urban Order. To Mumford the improvement of cities is 
not a matter of small one-sided reform. “The task of city design involves the vaster 
task of rebuilding our civilization. We must alter the parasitic and predatory modes 
of life that now play so large a part and we must create ... an effective sym- 
biosis, or co-operative living together.” Especial stress given to regional planning. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics of Civilization, There is a similarity concerning the prob- 
lems and development of organizations and controls in much of the material 
in Technics of Civilization and The Culture of Cities, The two works are complemen- 
tary, each seeking to explore what the modern world may hold for mankind “once 
men of good will have learned to subdue the barbarous mechanisms and mecha- 
nized barbarisms that now threaten the very existence of civilization.” Much more 
emphasis is given in The Culture of Cities to religious and educational organization. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, Parts in and iv. The institutions of 
the people in a changing world. Functions of institutions as buffers between the 
people and rapid social change and the continuing need of strong social institu- 
tions at a time when science and technology are working tremendous changes in 
all walks of life. Resulting disorganization “when the demands of artificial society 
and supertechnology are greater than the capacity of the folk and the institutions 
themselves.” Problems of organizational life arising from stubborn allegiance to 
tradition. Part iv deals with the problem of designing technical, workable ways 
which will tend to bring about a balance between the old and the new. Chapters 
on social technology and social planning. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism, especially 
chapters 11, v, vi, viii-xi; Part iii, with emphasis on chapter xxv. Regionalism 
“serving not only as a tool for progress but as a medium for portraying new plural- 
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ism of the American nation and for interpreting its growth through the orderly 
processes of the people and their institutions within the living geography of a 
natural and cultural heritage.” The states as areas for regionalism. Definition and 
function of district, zone, state, subregion, and region as units for planning. Prob- 
lems and strategy of regional planning look toward national integration yet pre- 
serve the richness of regional resources, natural and human, with their diversity 
of cultural organizations. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions, The entire book is useful for a 
study of organizations and control. See especially Parts i and m. To the six major 
institutions usually used by sociologists Panunzio has added two. His eight insti- 
tutions are: marital, familial, economic, educational, recreational, religious, 
scientific, and governmental. These he subdivides into four component subsystems 
of institutions of concepts, usages and rules, associations, and instruments. 

Recent Social Trends^ pages xxiv-lxx, 249, 829-852, 1511-1515, 1036-1044. Labor. 
Minority groups. The family, schools, the church. Morals and attitudes. Govern- 
ment. Relations of government and business. Laws. Organized groups and govern- 
ment. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Bernard, L. L., Social Control; Blumenthal, Albert, Small-Town Stuff; Burgess, 
Ernest W., The Function of Socialization in Social Evolution; Cantril, Hadley, Gauging 
Public Opinion; Cantril, Hadley, and Allport, Gordon W., The Psychology of Radio; 
Childs, H. L., An Introduction to Public Opinion; Cooley, Charles Horton, Social 
Organization; Doob, Leonard W., Propaganda: Its Psychology and Technique; Fink, 
Arthur E., The Field of Social Work; Knight, Bruce Winton, How to Run a War; 
Lambert, Richard Stanton, Propaganda; Landis, Paul H., Social Control; La Piere, 
Richard T., Collective Behavior; Lawton, George (ed.). New Goals for Old Age; 
Lippmann, Walter, The Phantom Public and Public Opinion; Mander, Linden A., 
Foundations of Modern World Society; Moore, Underhill, and Callahan, Charles C., 
Law and Learning Theory, A Study in Legal Control; Murphy, Arthur E., The Uses 
of Reason; Odegard, Peter H., Pressure Politics; Pound, Roscoe, Social Control Through 
Law; Ross, Edward Alsworth, Social Control; Sanderson, Dwight, Rural Sociology 
and Rural Social Organization; Sims, Newell L., The Problem of Social Change; Soule, 
George H., The Coming American Revolution, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

I. More important now than numerous readings is the understanding of 
modern organizations. It has been estimated that there are more than 7,000 
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organizations or agencies in the United States devoted to over-all, general, 
or national causes. Most' of them stem from the metropolitan centers and 
intellectual interests. Select one national organization of sufficient size so 
that there is plentiful reference material about it, and try to answer these 
questions: Does it employ many educated specialists? How much “good” 
do they do? How much harm? 

2. Greorge B. Galloway, in Postwar Planning in the United States^ catalogues nearly 
150 planning units. Make a study of these according to function and organi- 
zation. 

3. In Lewis L. Lorwin’s Postwar Plans of the United Nations^ published in 1943, 
there are three hundred pages devoted to India, China, Australia, the 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, United States, Czechoslovakia, and fifteen other 
nations. Classify these in terms of their organization, 

4. No one has listed, classified, and appraised accurately the flood of com- 
mittees and organizations in the United States that grew up, first, for war 
situations, and second, for postwar work. Although this is a monumental 
piece of research, select one or the other and make as complete a classifica- 
tion as possible. 

5. List the leaders and describe the programs of organizations devoting them- 
selves to changing the “American system.” 

6. Describe the organizational plan of the United Nations. 
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Problems of Democracy and Equality 


I ustice^ equality^ opportunity the keynotes to a never-ending problem. 

Few problems are more persistent in contemporary society than those 
involved in the reasonable expectations of the people for justice, equal- 
ity, and opportunity, and in the feeling of belonging in a fellowship of 
democratic society. 

It must be clear that justice is not merely something on the level of moral 
principles. It is, rather, the regional equality and balance of man and 
resources, of culture and technology in the places where the people live, 
set in the framework of world culture and standards that are symbols of 
man’s highest ideals. 

Equality, manifestly, is not merely something on the level of abstract 
definition and morality, but rather again a measure of the capacity and the 
opportunity of individuals and groups to function successfully within the 
framework of physical 2uid cultural development. 

Opportunity is not a stereotyped mass formula of identical processes of 
security for all peoples and all groups, but rather the measure of the degree 
to which individuals and groups may succeed in the things they want to do 
within the framework of their equipment and efforts and the perspective 
of these to all the factors involved. 

Finally, the feeling of belonging, the passion for representation and par- 
ticipation, are but the normal desires of all people growing up and becom- 
ing increasingly articulate. 

Questions arise then: Are the people right? If “nothing counts but the 
people,” why are they so often neglected or exploited? Why are the people 
right in insisting on justice, equality, opportunity, security, and representa- 
tion, and why are they willing to live and die for these things? Consider, 
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for instance, the people of fifty United Nations whose representatives met 
at San Francisco during April, May, and June of 1945. On the premises 
of world society, world order, and world peace, the people had to be right. 

Why democracy is important. Now, manifestly this sort of verdict 
about the people is of the greatest significance in approaching a sociological 
understanding of democracy. This is true for several reasons. In the first 
place, as we have emphasized many times, the folk represent the supreme 
reality of all society, the universal cultural constant in a world of variables. 
The people zis the creators and the creatures of society are the heirs to its 
achievements and the ends of its main motivation. In the second place, the 
problem of social control has been greatly intensified and made more com- 
plex by the wide range and intensity of societal conflict, the increasing 
difficulty of the processes of adjustment and accommodation, and the tempo 
of societal change. Added to this is the need for a form of sociail control 
which will accommodate the needs of the people and, at the same time, serve 
as a medium of transition between the old and the new. This means that 
the sociologist’s approach to democracy is one in which he seeks that 
societal arrangement which does take notice of the wide range of folk 
culture, folk traits, and folk needs at the same time that it provides a tech- 
nical organization through which the rights and development of the indi- 
vidual and of minority groups are ensured. The sociologist recognizes that 
only in democracy are the people the heart of the entire social order as 
compared with most of the other forms of government, in which the state, 
the organization, or the system itself are the center or fulcrum. 

Democracy is a societal order. In earlier chapters of this part of the 
book, it has been emphasized that the most reeilistic issues which sociology 
undertakes to study are those which relate to the fundamental ongoings of 
society itself. One of the most important of these is the problem of democ- 
racy as a societal arrangement through which the continuity of human 
evolution and the welfare of hunum society are conserved and developed. 
We have pointed out in a number of instances how the need for balance 
between individuation and socialization, between the rights of the individ- 
uail and the demands of society, constitutes one of the major problems of the 
present era. This problem is fundamental in the larger problem of democ- 
racy. We have called attention also to certain concrete problems concerning 
race, poverty, and economic opportunity as challenging sociol(^cal study. 
These are also involved in the sociological problem of democracy. 

Democracy is more than philosophy and government. It is important to 
emphasize again that democracy for sociology is different from democracy 
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as defined by philosophy and political science. The public htis been accus- 
tomed to think of democracy according to two general concepts. The first 
has been democracy as a philosophy of equal opportunity and of freedom, 
happiness, and success. The second heis been democracy as a tool or means 
of government; government, as Lincoln said, of, by, and for the people; 
government that insists on equal opportunity for all and special privilege 
for none; government as the sovereign way whereby institutional social 
relations are maintained and enforced through sovereignty. A corollary to 
these concepts makes democracy synonymous with the Americem system 
of government and the American way of life. 

Now the sociologist in his studies of democracy recognizes and especially 
undertakes to study these concepts of American democracy, yet he must 
also envisage democracy as social control and from a more organic vamtage 
point. Democracy for the sociologist is the only one of the sovereign societeil 
arrangements which makes the people the symbol and reality of government 
as opposed to other sovereign societal arrangements which emphasize 
organization, form, and the state as supreme. But more than this, democ- 
racy for sociology provides institutions and political arrangements in which 
the individual has continuing opportunity for development, so that in the 
long run there is opportunity for the continuity of human evolution. 
Democracy in this meaning is essentially the problem for the sociolt^ist to 
study. It must be cletu: why the sociologist considers the world conflict be- 
tween the two philosophies of totalitarianism and democracy to be of such 
great im portance, to the very preservation and progress of human society. 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF DEMOCRACY 

people and their institutions. We have pointed out how the herit- 
age of the symbol, vox populi, vox dei — the voice of the people, the voice 
of God — is more than a merely popular phrase, in that it is rooted in the 
scientific realism that the people, the folk, are the societal constant in the 
development and evolution of till cultures. In somewhat the same way, 
when we speak of “defending” the institutions of American democracy, 
this catch phrase means more than a mere patriotism or shibboleth to the 
sociologist; he knows that the basic institutions of democracy are essentitd 
to the development of the individual and the continuing evolution of human 
society as contrasted with totalitarianism, which destroys or exploits the 
institutions in which the individual finds refuge. One way to visualize the 
meaning of democratic institutions is to contrast them to this single institu- 
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tional dominance of the state, always with a view to understanding the 
organic relationship of these institutions to the conservation and preserva* 
tion of mankind and his society. 

In simple language, the totalitarian society makes the state synonymous 
with society and negates the functions and services of other great institu- 
tions, whereas democracy makes the state the central and most comprehen- 
sive of a number of major institutions which have grown up to meet the 
needs of mankind and which, therefore, are enriched and protected by the 
state itself. We may look at the origin and function of these institutions 
again, in order that we may see more clearly their relation to democracy 
and their services to the individual. For instance, in early society, the search 
for truth about nature and man was closely related to the religious question- 
ing about the unknown. So, too, throughout the development of mankind 
the innerspiritual nature of the individual has appeared in most of his 
stru^les for freedom and in most of his creative work, whether it be a 
symphony, a poem, or a painting, or the design of a building, a bridge, 
or an ocean liner. If these are measures of the development and enrichment 
of human society and of the constantly developing social personality, it is 
evident that society values very highly whatever situations and arrange- 
ments will continue to conserve and develop these freedoms. 

Thus, again, in the founding of the new country and in its Constitution, 
freedom of worship was not only a catch word or something to be patriotic 
about, but it represented an organic part of that which made the new world 
of society. In later developing technological societies, it has appeared 
clearly that, whether through coercion of the state or by way of default of 
mechanism or technology, when those freedoms which are embodied in the 
freedom of the individual spirit are taken away, other freedoms vzmish 
in their wake. 

Democracy and the family. Or, once again, we may use zmother 
American heritage as an illustration of the organic nature of democracy. 
In the American as well as the British democracy, “A man’s home is his 
castle,” as the saying goes. This principle was safeguarded through Article 
IV of the Federal Constitution, which states: “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizure, shall not be violated . . .,” and then requires seeirch 
warrants duly issued by legal authorities before entrance can be had into 
a private house. 

The sanctity of the family and the home was of very early origin, and, 
through the ethnic kinship of the family, the tribe and the clan really 
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represented the organic beginnings not only of the folk society, but of the 
state itself. From the development of the ethnic to the civilized society and 
the consequent development of the state, the state served only as the^medium 
or the co-ordinating sovereignty of the constituent units that came together 
for various purposes. Down the long road of hunum history, the develop- 
ment of marriage and the family, the family relationships for reproducing 
the race, for nurturing childhood into youth and youth into maturity, were 
organic functions which guaranteed the stability and survival of the race. 
It must be clear, therefore, that the family as an institution is essential to 
conserving, developing, and protecting the individual, and of ensuring a 
race that shall be well bom and well nurtured, with freedom for growth 
and development, such as contribute to strong personalities and successful 
lives. When, therefore, a totalitarian arrangement takes away any part of 
the institution of the home and the family, whatever else it has done, it 
has taken away one of the bases of human freedom. 

Democracy and education. The institution of the school and education 
in a democracy is the essential keynote of freedom. This is true in more ways 
than one. In the first place, education has constituted the chief institution 
for conserving and nuiking available to each succeeding generation the 
folk wisdom zmd formal learning of previous generations. As society has 
developed on and up, education has been increeisingly envisaged as that 
equipment which will give to every individual the fullest development of 
his own personality in the light of society’s wisdom. It is sometimes said 
that the only security that can be guaranteed by any government is the 
adequate education of the individual to adapt himself to whatever environ- 
ment may face him in a world of change. 

In later American education, the institution of education has been the 
keynote of democracy in two ways. First, public education, the education 
of all the people, has been set as a basic essentiad for equal opportunity and 
also as a staindfird through which an increasingly more intelligent citizen- 
ship might be developed to continue the conservation and development of 
democracy. In the second place, public education, particularly in the 
higher brackets of university research and teaching, has been considered 
the most trustworthy and distinctive of all the evidences of genuine democ- 
racy, in the sense of freedom to find the truth and to teach the truth un- 
restrained by political interference. But when a totalitarian government 
takes over and dominates education, dictating what science will be and 
what teaching can and cannot be done, the heart of freedom of the individ- 
ual zmd of society has been destroyed. 
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THE AMERICAN RECORD OF DEMOCRACY 

Assumptions of American democracy. When we come to study democ- 
racy in the United States, we have a rich field for observation and analy- 
sis. Assuming the soundness of the theory which we have discussed, we 
shall keep in mind specifically the American idea of democracy, rather 
than merely its general concept and philosophy. The American ideology 
seemed to assume, first of all, a political democracy with economic freedom. 
Within this framework was the “American dream” of every man: oppor- 
tunity for development, from the lowest to the highest, and the only limits 
to opportunity to be a man’s inborn talents or skill. The American ideal 
seemed to have implied, therefore, the sociological ideal of a superior 
mankind which sets a premium upon individual variates from type, upon 
developed personality, upon the contribution of the genius or sup>erior 
person. Every man could attain eminence through the same channels of 
opportunity, which in turn were to be made possible through the nurture 
of well-equipped institutions and freedom. 

The setting and the procedures for American democracy, however, 
seemed to comprehend other definitive elements from which its present 
status has derived. These include the assumptions of limitless frontier 
areas; of a magnificent agrarian culture later to be well balanced with 
industry; of nature and resources so bountiful that they could be ruthlessly 
exploited; of the unquestioned mastery of a chosen people over racial and 
minority groups; of a group analogy to individual freedom in sectional 
achievements; of continuing strong genetic stocks of people in generous 
reproduction rates with no necessity for a plauined population; and of a 
certain national isolation and self-sufficiency that the United States is a 
world set apart and untouchable. 

Within these American assumptions, it is still realized that a distinction 
exists between the concept of a democracy which represents attainable 
ideals, and the actual visible ends of organized democracy which represent 
at most direction and approximation. This means a full recognition of the 
difference between theory and practice, between dominant ideas and ac- 
tual institutions. It is assumed further that no matter what the present 
chasm between the theory and the practice of democracy may be, in fact, 
the concept must be preserved as constituting the greatest promise of the 
ultimate attainment of the reality of the democratic process. Our definition, 
therefore, must be found somewhere within the limits of a merging of con- 
cept and theory with the reality of social process, in which will best be 
approximated the attainable ends of an enduring democracy. 
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Democracy* s unfinished work in America. On the basis of such a dis- 
tinction between the concept of democracy and the reality of the process, 
and measuring practical results in the social ends of equality rather than 
in mere theory or against the Bill of Rights, it is but the recording of 
reality to say that the present United States does not approximate the dem- 
ocratic ideal. It is not so necessary to cite commonplace evidence to support 
this assertion as it is to indicate a sort of framework of some of the inequali- 
ties and how to understand how they have grown up. For, at the crest of 
the nation’s highest economic achievement, the per capita wealth of the 
highest income group was a thousand times that of the lowest; the highest 
per capita personal income tax state was more than a hundred times that 
of the lowest; and if personal and corporate income be considered, the 
highest state was one hundred and twenty times that of the lowest; while 
if per capita income as measured by net incomes of $50,000 or over be 
considered, the highest state was more than four hundred times that of 
the lowest. 

The states with the largest number of children to be educated had less 
than one tenth the money for this purpose that the states with the smallest 
number had. And so, on and on, measured by more than two hundred 
ordinary gauges of status, the index of inequality in the states and regions 
ranges anywhere from two to five hundred. To cite other specific examples, 
there is scarcely an approximation to democracy in the life of many of the 
minority peoples in America. There is little semblance of democracy, either 
cultural or political, for thirteen million Negroes in the United States, or 
for the nearly thirty-two million white people in the South who must edu- 
cate more Negro children than all the other regions. There is' not equality 
of opportunity for tenzint farmers 2ind their children, or for the millions of 
families who, for no fault of their own, submerged below the American 
stsuidard, cannot feed or clothe or keep their children healthy. There is no 
equality for the millions of displaced folk- turned adrift from farm or mine 
or factory; or for children shunted into an older age group so that they 
may work. 

United States nearer than any other society approximates ideal democracy. 
There has been an approximation to political democracy and an approx- 
imation to social democracy in America, and the framework of this 
democracy is still available, and in its new application, largely untried. 
Undoubtedly the United States has been the nearest exemplification of the 
democratic ideal. The ideals set forth in political democracy and individ- 
ualism have constituted a national faith in which the people have consented 
to what is going op. The mass achievements and technology which have 
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brought chaotic inequality have been the pride of the people. In so far, 
therefore, as it was theirs by intention and vote, no matter what the con- 
sequences, it was representative democracy. The “big man” pattern and 
the ambition of every man’s man child to attain comfort, wealth, and 
eminence have motivated the people. They wanted and admired conquest 
and maistery. Even the regional inequalities often reflect the organic 
nature of the folk society and what the people want or are willing to pay 
for; or what they believe. 

To end poverty and provide abundance. And to return to the crest of 
American achievement, the nation thought it was coming near the goal 
of abolishing poverty under the grand technical and economic pattern of 
unlimited production, the maximization of credit and consumers’ power 
of the ig20s. The ideology, for instance, of The Century of Progress World’s 
Fair was that invested capital devoted to the expansion of science and in- 
vention would make possible standards for the common man which no 
period before had afforded even to kings and potentates. And undoubtedly 
this was what the people wanted. And under a political democracy which 
could so order its governmental services to the people as to guarantee 
scientific and expert advice and ensure against exploitation incident to the 
weakness of human nature, and could muster its science and social engi- 
neering together. President Herbert Hoover’s Americanism would have 
come much nearer to ending poverty in America than the pathological 
ideologies of a mass-minded world of discontent. The limitation there, as 
elsewhere, was the lack of workable ways to bridge the chasm between 
theory and practice; and still more to balemce the folk with the powerful 
supertechnology of science and big business which, working for their own 
ends, crushed the people in the process. 

Why American democracy survives. Another fundamental reason for 
the persistence of the American faith in democracy is the lasting convic- 
tion, arrived at after much observation, that the alternatives which have 
been or are being tried in the rest of the world do not appear to approx- 
imate the ideals of equality and opportunity even so much as the American 
system; and even though they succeed in lands of their peculiar condition- 
ing, their ideologies and forms do not carry with them the basis for a social 
organization capable of achieving the highest welfare for the United States. 
Furthermore, preliminary experimentation in regional problems and spe- 
cial areas of American dilemma have not indicated that the application of 
any other system would be attainable or effectual at the present time. 
Within the framework of our American assumptions, even though the goals 
of these alternatives conform to the ideologies of the greatest good to the 
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greatest number of people, the difficulties in the way of their implementa- 
tion are greater than those of our own democratic organization. 

The need for an orderly transitional democracy. Moreover, the great 
deficiencies in American democracy are explainable in terms of logical and 
inevitable sequences to circumstances, policies, and action which will not 
continue to obtain in the American picture. 

Our hypothesis is that the present gross inequalities are the result of a 
failure to achieve orderly transition from the old America to the new, and 
that in all probability the motivation and the attainment of such orderly 
transition in the present period will constitute the sole definitive democracy 
of the next years. Inherent in the period will be the essence of both the 
democratic problem and any alternative solution which may prove nec- 
essary. It is likely that in the transition period will be found not only crisis, 
tension, and travail, but also one of the supreme experiments of Western 
civilization. 

Transition from tradition to new reality. This problem of transitional 
democracy, like the other aspects of the American experience, is reflected 
in the past history of the nation as well as in the current dilemmas which 
condition future economic and social arrangements. 

There was, first of all, the transition from the small Jeffersonian nation 
of rural states, of one or two regions of simple motivation, of homogeneity 
of people, of few occupations, with small individual fortunes centered 
chiefly in farm and forest and sea, in land and homes, to the present very 
large nation of urban and industrial majorities, in greatly differing regions 
with complex motivation and heterogeneity of population, with hundreds 
of varied occupations, with large individual fortunes, with fabulous salaries, 
with corporate holdings and wealth not only in farm lands and commodi- 
ties but also in real estate, insurance, transportation, manufactures, com- 
munications, public utilities, mining, construction, wholesale and retail 
trade, and amusements. 

There was a transition from slavery to freedom in the realignment of one 
section. It was not an orderly transition. 

There was and is a transition from agrarian culture and rural folk to 
industrial life and urbanization; from the human, man-land, man-labor 
emphasis to technology; from ideologies to science; from education for the 
few to universal education; from illiteracy to a new literacy fearfully and 
wonderfully fabricated; from a man’s world to a new world in which women 
assume increasingly larger influence. 

There was the transition from the rule of the few to the dominance of 
the many; from the authority of the elders to the questioning of youth; 
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from government in terms of the town, village, or state to an increasing 
federalization of government. 

And there was the transition from depression and emergency, from war 
and destruction, to recovery and reconstruction. 

There was the transition from isolation to internationalism through the 
pressures of war, aLnd a return to nationalism. But the hopes and thd deter- 
mination for an effective world government survive. 

And there is the great transition to be made between primary individ- 
uation and primary socialization. 

American democracy anew. Because of the extraordinary complexity 
of the whole situation, the requirements of the next few years appear to be 
relatively clear. That is, because of our peculiar American conditioning 
and cultural equipment, because of the bigness, the speed, the complexity, 
and the technology of modern civilization everywhere, because of the sheer 
enormity of the nation’s wealth ai;id resources, because of the limitations 
in experience, training, and character of its mixed peoples and divergent 
regions, because of the sweep of its tragedies and its dilemmas, and the 
irreconcilable nature and the immaturity of its epidemic of “isms,” pan- 
aceas, propaganda, rumors, claims, interests, demands, ideologies, motiva- 
tions, and plans; and, finally, because of the pressures of past war conditions, 
the specifications of next steps appear relatively clear. There seems to be 
only one way to provide for the rational regimentation of irrational 
society, and that is through the orderly planning of societal orgamization, 
based upon the organic readities of the people, their resources, and their 
regions. 

In simple language, finally, our assumption seems to be that there will 
be no pure democracy or formal sdtemative to democracy in the United 
States for the next decade or two or transition, but that the definitive nature 
of our political and cultural activity will be found in the gigantic struggle 
of the American people to evolve an orderly democracy. In other words, 
the exact form of democratic orgEmization strong enough to meet the needs 
of our present confused American civilization does not now exist. It is, 
therefore, the task of the social sciences and their techniques to help dis- 
cover the basis and form for such organization. The assumption seems 
warranted, therefore, that the concentration of all the efforts of all parties 
and regions should be focused upon such an orderly planned procedure as 
may reasonably be expected to receive the general sanction of the people. 
This is the supreme test of democracy as it is set in competition with the 
other alternatives of chaos, revolution, supercorporate control, centraliza- 
tion, or authoritarian government. 
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The new liberalism, which is a societal composite of the economic liber- 
alism, political liberalism, and intellectual liberalism of the traditional 
processes, is one which has its existence and development established in the 
realities of the enduring balance between man and nature. It is a liberalism 
which sees world peace instead of nationalistic struggle and world war, and 
is geared to the interrelationships of world economy and culture. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . Why was it that the earlier American sociologists did not tic in their “prin- 
ciples” more clearly to the American credo of democracy? 

2. Why have the later sociologists likewise not paid much attention to the 
theoretical and practical problems of democracy? Does it result from the 
fear of emphasizing “values” or “the practical”? 

3. What is meant by “transitional democracy” as a description of the situa- 
tion in the United States from 1930 to the present? 

4. What was meant by “The Democracies” in the drawing of issues in the 
earlier years of World War ii? 

5. Compare democracy, socialism, and fascism in terms of their relation to 
the survival or endurance of the major institutions. 

6. Compare democracy, socialism, and fascism in terms of their contribution 
to the continuing evolution of human society and the enrichment of personality* 

7. Are communism and fascism equally or similarly totalitarian in principles 
and practices? 

8. Discuss the “failure” of the movement for “industrial democracy” in the 
1920s, if it were failure. 

9. Define democracy in terms of its moral and ethical concepts. 

10. Define democracy as a tool of government. 

1 1 . Define democracy as a societal concept. 

12. Appraise the practical effectiveness of democracy to deal with three modern 
situations for which no complete answers now appear (a) race relations, 
(b) the conflict between business and government, (c) disputes between 
management and labor. 

13. What was the elemental relation of capitalism to the American concept 
of opportunity or democracy? “Life, liberty, and the right to own property” 
is a reinterpretation of the original statement of “unalienable rights.” 
Discuss this. 

14. What is the organic relation of the states to American democracy? How 
docs regionalism as a tool for national unity preserve thw relationship? 

15. Discuss trends in the Soviet Union toward a socialistic democracy of the 
folk. 
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Demagogic Leadership or Lascistic Dictatorship 

The Louisiana Stale Capitol, monument to Huey Long, stands dearly as a syinhol ol the 
problems of Democracy and Fascism. Appealing to the pride of the people by 'domg thmgs 
liiiey Long built his skyscraper and university and left m the wake of his acluevemem a 
tragic picture of frustration. 
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16. What were the “little democracies” in Europe? 

1 7. What was the nature of Hitler’s i^ornful references to the democracies? 

18. Distinguish between socialism and communism. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology ^ chapters 
XVIII and xxiv. Public opinion and democracy; education, and democracy. The 
activity of public opinion an excellent index to the fluidity of society and to the 
existence of democracy. The right of the minority to express its opinions openly 
and freely is one of the earmarks of a fluid and democratic society. When it has 
disappeared, it is safe to assume that democracy has disappeared. With the elabora- 
tion of culture, democracy in education is not easy to maintain. Yet the artificial 
obstacles to equality and mutual understanding must be attacked through the 
schools. Democratic education as part of the “American dream.” 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter xvi. Necessity for high degree of cultural 
participation if effective operation of democratic institutions is to be ensured. 
A low degree of cultural participation makes the rule of organized minorities not 
only possible but almost a necessity if society is to be maintained as a functioning 
entity. These minorities are capable of concerted action, while the bulk of the popu- 
lation, lacking common attitudes and values which might serve as rallying points, 
can do nothing against the minority or for themselves. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, especially chapters v-vii. Democracy cannot 
be achieved with the impoverished conception of the environment that has hitherto 
satisfied the urban ego. A democratic pattern will come through planning, which 
will make the city ready to sustain the richest type of human culture and the 
fullest span of human life. It must offer a home to every type of character and 
disposition and human mood. It must provide for human feelings and values, 
prime requisites in democratic life. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, especially chapters vii-viii and intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with objectives. Through successful assimilation of the 
machine, democracy is able to advance. The creative life in all its manifestations 
a necessary social product allied with democratic living. No group must be denied 
its creative activity. Relation of mass production to democracy. Dilemma of 
equalizing standards of living in this artificial technical society. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems, chapters xix and xxi. American 
ideology and governmental institutions. Settings and procedures for American 
democracy and the changes which the twentieth century has brought. Concept 
and actual visible ends of organized democracy arc in conflict. Effects of circum- 
stances, policies, and actions upon governmental institutions. Problems of a transi- 
tional democracy. Specifications for social planning, the promise and prospects 
for the American nation. The school and education in a democracy. Public educa- 
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conservation and the old waste; the old row crops and the new diversified fai'ming 
ts of regional planning and the wise use of resources, above: Rich grazing lands 
:e were eroded fields, below: Contrasting picture symbolizing Stuart Chase’s 
d, poor land” and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s *‘poor land, poor men.” 
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tion and the folk. The task of the school and society in discovering the people. 
Education a keynote to democracy in that it is the societal force that, nearer than 
anything else, comprehends the possibilities of the great ends of society. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
chapters i and 11. The theme of American regionalism is that of the land and the 
people, in whose continuity and unity of development must be found the testing 
ground of American democracy. Regionalism as an effective and natural medium 
between the uncontrolled individual and complete centralization of Federal 
government represents an economy of essential flexibility so fundamental in 
American democracy. The regional movement offers a framework for planning 
and adjusting in order that all the people may be benefited. The equalization of 
opportunity an important element in this movement. Regionalism as* opposed to 
sectionalism and a means for co-operation instead of conflict. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ especially chapter xx, 
pages 631-639, 650-651; chapter xxiii, page 761; chapter xxviii, page 928. The 
role of the masses in a democracy. Methods of transition from royal power to a 
democracy. Discussion of devices designed to give the people direct control over 
legislation. The task of democracy in a complex world with a government of vast 
functions. The relations of state and industry in the large democracies. Ideology of 
private capitalism back of present American industrial system. The relation of 
democracy and social planning. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapter 31. The role 
of democracy in the major patterns and trends of Western culture. Liberalism 
versus laissez faire. Dilemma revolving around international organization. Man’s 
efforts to build a comity of nations and to create instruments to eliminate war. The 
relation of economic life to democracy. The struggle of the “haves” and the “have- 
nots.” 

Recent Social Trends^ pages lxviii-lxix, 1527-1530. Evidences of antidemocratic 
trends and of democratic trends. Habituation of American people to large-scale 
organization and planning in industry; tendency to use latest fashions in science 
and technology promptly; lack of sharp permanent classes or castes; wide preva- 
lence of democratic attitudes and practices in social life; democratization of edu- 
cation, forms of transportation, recreation, and dress. Prospect of continuance of 
democratic regions on a higher plane. Citizenship and liberty. 

In the light of developments since the publicatibn of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Adams, James Truslow, The American; Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R., 
The American Spirit; Beard, Mary R. (ed.), America Through Women^s Eyes; Beery, 







The Seed Beds of the NaMs People: of What Sort? 

The kind of environment and aijundance econoi^iy that abounds in the places where 
most pcc^ple are born is of great importance in the democratic process, above: Chil< 
under five years of age per looo women from 15 to 44 years of age, by regions, below. 
crude birthrate per 1000 population, by states and regions — both for 1940, 
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John R., Current Conceptions of Democracy; Benes, Eduard, Democracy: Today and 
Tomorrow; Gabriel, Ralph Henry, The Course of American Democratic Thought; 
Gallup, George Horace, Public Opinion in a Democracy; Hoover, Calvin B., Dictators 
and Democracies; Hudson, Jay W., Why Democracy?; Kingsley, J. D., and Petegorsky, 
D. W., Strategy for Democracy; Leighton, Joseph A., Social Philosophies in Coriflict; 
Merriam, Charles E., The New Democracy and the New Despotism; Mises,^von, Lud- 
wig, Omnipotent Government; Mumford, Lewis, The Condition of Man; Myrdal, 
Gunnar, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy; Nourse, 
Edwin G., Price Making in a Democracy; Odum, Howard W., Race and Rumors of 
Race; Rappard, William Emmanuel, The Crisis of Democracy; Smith, T. V., Disci- 
pline for Democracy; Soule, George H., The Future of Liberty; Willkie, Wendell, One 
World. 


In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Describe the critical problems of representation in the gathering at San 
Francisco in April, May, and June of 1945, when fifty nations struggled for 
equality. 

2. As far as can be seen at the present time, how successful is the American 
attempt to democratize Japan? 

3. In terms of organization and social control, are the two major political 
parties functioning well on behalf of democracy? What were the positive 
and negative arguments in the 1944 presidential election for and against the 
Political Action Committee’s (P.A.C.’s) official entrance into the campaign 
as a labor organization, and on the side of the Democratic party? 

4. Trace the course of agricultural, educational, and industrial organizations 
when they have entered politics. The Farmers Alliance? Universities or 
educational organizations: University of Georgia? University of Wisconsin? 
Others? 

5. Define what is often called the power or check of invisible government. 
Organizations examined by John R. Carlson in Under Cover will provide 
illustrative material. 

6. How does democratic society seek increasingly to reduce the handicaps or 
inequality of organic classes: women, race, children, the aged? Could reform 
here be achieved better by revolution? 

7. Compare the organization and programs of democracy with fascism or 
other types of authoritarian government as it contributes to the continued 
evolution of human rights and institutions. 

8. Make a case study of the American Legion or of any other organization 
of war veterans as it has become a medium of social control. 
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Problems of Economic Adjustment and Security 


Wa», is the economic problem? In the light of our previous discussions, 
it seems possible to state the principal sociological aspects of the economic 
problem with relative ease. These aspects involve the processes and organ- 
ization which will ensure a society that can provide an economy of abun- 
dance with means for effective distribution, and which will give approx- 
imately equal opportunity for adequate work for all. Inherent in all this is 
the assumption of planning and the organization necessary to reconcile 
damaging differences between labor and management, among labor 
organizations, between consumer and producer, and between industrial 
labor and agricultural workers. The heart of this problem is most often 
characterized as one of security within the framework of American democ- 
racy. In terms of the lessons learned from World War ii, it is one of produc- 
ing and creating in peacetime such abundance as was shown to be possible 
in wartime, yet with better distribution and lower costs, but without the 
constricting directives of wartime control. 

The assumptions of economic control. From the previous chapter, in 
which we discussed the nature and role of democracy and its relative 
application to the modern world, it seems clear that there are certain prob- 
lems of inequality for which democracy seeks a better organization and 
strategy. Among these problems are those of the distribution of wealth and 
the opportunity to work. Both of these are indications of the functional 
role of economic factors in democracy as a form of social control. So, too, 
in earlier chapters on culture and work and on industrial development as 
an element in modern civilization, we have indicated something of the 
fundamental importance of economic relationships to our total society and 
its organizations. It must be clear also to the student of sociology that what 
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we call economic processes and organization are pecuiliarly fundament2d 
in present-day society. So much is this true that it is sometimes said that 
the chief problem in the United States is to decide which will ‘‘rule” — 
business or government. Thus, this economic problem, its organization and 
processes, reflects both the generic scientific nature of the economic problem 
to society as well as the more specific ameliorative problems of adjustment 
that arise in many related fields of human endeavor. Generic scientific 
problems that arise are those of economic abundance and p^irity as between 
agriculture and commerce and industry, and the equitable distribution of 
goods and opportunity in a stabilized program. Specific ameliorative prob- 
lems include those of reconciling situations where farmers, working from 
seventy to ninety hours a week, sometimes utilizing the whole family, still 
do not approximate the industrial worker’s ceiling income based upon 
forty-five hours, and of making possible the continuation of agriculture as 
a way of life. 

Economic Joundation of society. There are other illustrations of both 
the scientific and ameliorative problems involved, but these are adequate to 
indicate the primary sociological significance of both. It seems quite likely, 
however, that there is danger of the sociologists not giving adequate atten- 
tion to these aspects of the economic problem that are rooted in social 
relationships even though they themselves are recognized as constituting 
practical, elemental problems which stem from the universal process 
whereby men make their living, seek to find the best ways of survival, and 
search for the durable satisfactions of life. From these processes and activi- 
ties have grown up many of the most powerful folkways and mores in all 
cultures. Again, the sociologist recognizes that it is not necessary for him to 
become a specialist in economics, but he knows also that he cannot under- 
stand the whole of human society unless he understands many of the 
elemental factors involved in its major economic problems. And he must 
know the facts are there and how to find them. 

This may be illustrated in many ways. If we review the development of 
society and note, gradually at first and rapidly later, the growth of trends 
toward different types of economy, of production, and of distribution, and 
the sure trends toward a division of labor, a multiplication of occupations, 
and of economic classes, or a process of stratification in society, we shall 
understand the sweeping importance of economic development to the total 
of social institutions, organization, and behavior. Many of the economic 
theorists came to be known as institutional economists in so far as they made 
economics and the study of human behavior basic to the study of economic 
processes. So important have these factors been that many students have 
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estimated that the economic factor was the most important of all factors in 
the conditioning of society. Such theory came to be designated as economic 
determinism and appeared in various forms, the most effective of which 
has been Marxian socialism. On this premise the study of society would be 
primarily the study of economic organization and processes with the re- 
sulting institutional arrangements for social control as shown in some of 
the forms of socialism. 

The problem of control in labor and government. Another way of making 

this emphasis clear is to point out that, of the immediate emergency situa- 
tions which followed World War ii, for which the “solution” can not be 
predicted, two of them stem from the economic field. One is the problem 
of organized labor, over which government has had little control; the other 
is the relation between government and business, the problem of flexible 
capitalism or the substitution of something else for it. This is one way of 
saying that, at the present time and in the immediate future, it will be 
essential to solve the conflict between economic forces and political proc- 
esses. In the discussions of democracy and industrial development, we have 
pointed out the deficiencies and inequalities resulting from economic 
maladjustment, such as unemployment and insecurity with special prob- 
lems of poverty and unequal distribution of resources and wealth and 
opportunity to work. The growth of economic classes that negate the basic 
principles of democracy also is important in this consideration. This is one 
basis upon which, in a comparison of the recommendations of socialism 
and democracy, socialism provides a framework through which economic 
security would be guaranteed. So, too, the assumptions of the elimination 
of economic classes in society is a part of the premise of the tenets of com- 
munism and socialism, although class conflict appears to be the key to 
first steps in the attainment of desired ends. 

Economic factors came to the front in depression years. One way of sensing 
the importance of the economic factor is to recall that in the depression 
years of the 1930’s in the United States, nearly all governmental effort 
toward reconstruction was upon economic recovery. So much was this true 
that, on the one hand, it was often complained that the huipan factors were 
left out almost entirely and, on the other, it was generally assumed by those 
in authority and generally accepted by the people, that the first essential 
step toward recovery was economic rehabilitation. To this end, ways and 
means were devised which emphasized production, distribution, and con- 
trol of economic processes, which differed little in many respects from the 
war regime that was subsequently to test all of our democratic processes. 
In any case, the understanding of as many as possible of these economic 
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factors would be the first essential to the understanding of American society 
at the time. 

Economic liberalism in America. Another way of sensing the impor- 
tance of economic factors is to review again our study of Americtm society. 
Thus, recalling the fundamental assumption that democracy is synony- 
mous with the New World and recalling that democracy is a philosophy of 
freedom and of equal opportunity as well as a type of government, we shall 
be able to explore the meaning and implications of freedom in the new 
American society. We point out in some detail in Chapter 38 on social 
theory, how a main motivating force in American life has been the doctrine 
of liberalism. In its essence, liberalism was the philosophy and practice 
through which the greatest amount of freedom could be guarimteed to the 
greatest number of people. So much has this been true that liberalism has 
come to connote high intellectuid effort and patriotic leadership. 

At first, however, this liberalism was economic liberalism, which was 
interpreted as freedom of opportunity within the capitalistic system, as 
unlimited competition with little or no government intervention. This wais 
to be the key to freedom of opportunity. The “inalienable rights” of the 
Declaration of Independence were not as originally worded, “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” but “life, liberty, and the right to own 
property.” The “economic liberal,” therefore, was not the modem “pro- 
gressive” commonly assumed, but rather he was the fundtunentalist who 
held that things should remain as convenanted by the early forefathers of 
the Republic. That is, the early American tradition, bottomed in tm econ- 
omy of unlimited resources, new frontiers, and the promised land of 
individual freedom, held that the surest guarantee of freedom for the 
individued and the attainment of the “American dream” would be through 
unlimited, unchecked economic freedom. The right to work, to own prop- 
erty, to operate businesses and industries and farms, but to do all these 
things unrestrictedly and freely within the competitive process, was cal- 
culated to contribute more richly to freedom than any other system. In this 
pursuit of happiness, government was to have little or no restraining or 
controlling influence. This economic liberalism conformed to the Jeffer- 
sonian dictum that that government was best which governed least and 
applied it especially to the capitalistic system in America. 

Political liberalism and economic liberalism distinguished. On the other 
hand, political liberalism, which is usually confused with economic liber- 
alism, holds that government should have a great deal to do with the direc- 
tion and control of economic processes, and the materials and methods of 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods. This means that 
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economic liberalism in the modem world connotes almost the opposite of 
what the average person thinks. The outstanding economic liberals of the 
thirties were the group commonly characterized as conservative and, as 
represented by the National Association of Manufacturers, includes most 
of the leading “big business” men. Those who were considered economic 
liberals were political liberals. Whereas the economic liberal holds that 
government should have litde or nothing to do with the control of business, 
the political liberal holds that government should have a great deal to do 
with it. The important point for the student to understand here is that 
organically in American democracy, in its very structure and function, 
economic problems were first, and the assumptions of capitalism were in- 
herent in the “American dream.” 

Limitations of economic liberalism. What happened in the wake of 
economic libersdism is that during the depression years of the 1930’s an 
estimated ten to fifteen million people were unemployed. These workers 
and their families, who were about one third of the people, had no sem- 
blance of equality, of opportunity: they could not work, live comfortably, 
educate their children, or “own their own souls.” It was a period of such 
extreme crisis that a major problem arose as to what the government could 
do about it. 

From this it must be clear to the sociologist that the problem of economic 
adjustment is essentially a social problem in so far as it has a bearing upon 
the total welfare of the citizens of the United States and the prosperity of 
a great American society. It must be clear that this problem of economic 
relationships lies eilso at the heart of the American democratic system. 

Management and labor seek the same ends. Another way df looking at 
the problem of management and labor, or of capital and labor, is one that 
is sometimes overlooked. One way of interpreting vividly the philosophy 
and prograun of orgemized labor is to point out that the objectives of labor 
today are identical with the earlier objectives of capital. For, what labor 
insists on as the one thing more than all others which will guarantee free- 
dom, is that all men should work under such conditions and receive such 
pay as will ensure a uniformly high standeud of living for all the people. 
Organized labor, then, approaches this objective in the way in which it 
appears most likely it will attain these ends. Thus, in the final analysis, 
labor and management, management and labor, are working toward the 
same objective. 

When, however, management and labor become ends in themselves, 
instead of means to an end, there is the resulting picture of the common 
man paying the price in restrictions in his fireedom and liberty, and the 
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spectacle of institutions defeating the purposes for which they were estab- 
lished. Thus, the sociologist is brought face to face again with the relation 
of economic factors to the total societal organization. When either msinage- 
ment or labor is so powerfully organized and so independent of governmental 
supervision as to be beyond control, then there is a problem of government 
and of democracy to be attacked. 

Problems of the form of government inherent in the economic problem. In 
this problem area, therefore, will be found many of the points of tension 
and much of the experimentation and exploration in new ways of working 
out economic adjustments. Here is the problem of democracy and its pro- 
gram for giving equal opportunity to all. Here also is the problem of social- 
ism seeking a nearer equalization of work and property through a larger 
participation and control of government. Here, to some extent, are the 
problems of fascism, of communism, and of various and sundry theories, 
economic, social, and political, which seek to achieve a better society. 
Thus, it is clear that the problems of economic adjustment are very much 
pointed up by organic theory, and, at the same time, they reflect specific 
problems and needs. 

Economic bases for social planning. In this area also will be found 
most of the programs and theories of social planning, which for the most 
part have been restricted to economic planning or the planned economic 
order. Such planning has comprehended a wide range of fields, such as 
planned money, planned economy, planned transportation, planned hous- 
ing, and the regulation of wages, hours, and salaries, together with a vast 
technique of fiscal affairs such as taxation, budgets, public expenditures, 
and the like. Although our next chapter will discuss these aspects more in 
detail, at this point the sociologist will need to remind himself that the 
problems of economic adjustment and security as they relate primarily to 
the sociological understanding of society are often different from the “eco- 
nomic problems” as they are viewed by the economist. Accordingly, we 
shEill refer to A Study of War^ in which the author, Quincy Wright, has 
given the verdict of economists on the backgrounds and causes of war. 
When the sociologist asks whether war is rooted in economic factors, he is 
thinking of the Gestalt influence or interrelation of economic factors, in- 
cluding natural resources, technology, and the processes of economic 
organization and their effect on institutional behavior. On the other hand, 
Professor Wright, after reviewing the tenets of the main schools of economic 
thought, has concluded that to the economic specialist war is primarily 
economic only when a nation entering war has figured out in all detail 
that such a war will be more profitable than unprofitable to that nation. 
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What are the problems of economics*^? We may illustrate further the 
difference in the sociological approach to economic adjustment and se- 
curity by referring to the contents of textbooks on economics. A good 
example is that in which Willard L. Thorp has edited a volume entitled 
Economic Problems in a Changing Worlds in which thirty-five chapters are 
classified in seven divisions. The subjects discussed under Some Consumer 
Problems are the American standard of living, the consumer’s selection of 
goods, improving the consumer’s purchasing power, consumer agencies 
and price policies, consumers’ co-operation, and government activity in 
consumer goods production. The subjects discussed under Some Price 
Problems are the role of prices, market-controlled prices, business-con- 
trolled prices, government-controlled prices (one chapter on public utilities 
and another on “other forms”), the problem of price balance, and inter- 
regional and international prices. The remaining twenty chapters of the 
book are divided into five parts in which there are chapters on manage- 
ment problems, on labor problems, the function of unionism, wages, and 
employtaent, collective bargaining and legislation, and the like, alongside 
the nature and use of capital and the problem of savings and capital funds. 
Over against these, then, are the problems of economic conflict and the 
role of government and constitutional factors in the regulation of 
competition. These lead to the discussion of the problem of government 
planning. 

Differences between economic and sociological approaches to labor. Another 
way of illustrating the difference between the sociologist’s approach and 
the economist’s approach to economic problems is to look at the problem 
of organized labor. We have already discussed its major sociological im- 
plications, wherein labor represents the people and their families and their 
ideals of freedom. On the other hand, to the economist labor is a commod- 
ity, and the organization of labor becomes a special problem in social 
organization. Thus, the discussion of the public control of labor relations 
becomes a combination study of organized labor and governmental control. 
Of special significance here is the study of labor practices, restraint, coercion, 
discrimination, collective bargaining, and the closed shop together with 
their remedies, and the broader problems of free speech, free press, free 
assemblage, and the like. Constitutional and political issues and legislative 
and administrative policies are involved in all of these aspects of the labor 
problem. 

In the depression years in the United States. Perhaps one of the best 
ways to note the interrelationship between economic adjustment and se- 
curity, on the one hand, and social welfare, on the other, is to review such 
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a period in American history as the depression years of the 1930’s when, 
for the first time, the nation faced some of stark^ reality of governmental 
participation in the reconstruction of the economic order. Beginning with 
the year 1929, such quick and sweeping changes in the economic status of 
the nation took place that the whole drama of national life appeared to be 
economic. It was an amazing picture: what was, to many people, only dull, 
prosaic, economic activity, the production, distribution, and consumption 
of goods became suddenly the chief actor in a nation in transition. 

There were many scenes in a varied stage setting. A great society had 
waxed strong and powerful and was face to face with the problem of meet- 
ing the test of bigness and artificial technology. A great economic society 
had grown so quickly that it could not adapt itself either to its own national- 
istic economy or to the international economy. The nation was paying for 
its unbalanced economy and was to pay a great deal more for its isolation- 
ist policy in the later years to come. Here was a nation with perhaps a 
tenth of the world’s population boasting of doing more than half of the 
world’s work. It later came to own most of the world’s gold,' but it 
had also multiplied its debts until perhaps 80 or 90 cents out of every 
dollar was indebted. The nation had invested largely and unwisely in 
overseas concerns and found itself in varying entangling economic 
alliances. 

The maldistribution oj wealth. Within the nation the economic prob- 
lem had become more social than economic in so far as a great propor- 
tion of the wealth was owned by a small proportion of the people and the 
rich were becoming richer and the poor poorer; as a result, distinctions and 
conflict among social classes were becoming more and more apparent. Thus, 
at one time it was estimated that i per cent of the population owned no 
less than 60 per cent of the wealth, and perhaps less than 1 5 per cent of the 
population owned 90 per cent of the wealth. It was pointed out that less 
than a hundred individuals held more than three hundred directorships in 
more than two hundred corporations, which in turn owned more than one 
fourth of all business wealth. The unequal distribution of wealth was not 
only among and between persons, but it was so concentrated in a few 
regions that the nation had become a nation of “haves” and “have-nots.” 
In the Northeast and the Middle States were concentrated the great 
wealth of the nation and also its great manufacturing and industrial centers, 
such that it not only gave inequality and imbalance to national economy, 
but was to prove a potential hazard in times of world war. 

Dilemmas multiplied. This picture of the depression years following 
the period when the nation was at the crest of its economic achievement 
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was to be re-enacted in different ways in the later war period, in which 
instead of unemployment there was to be the largest ratio of employment 
in the history of the nation. Yet, again there was to be regional imbalance, 
the handicapping of the small business man, and hardships for farm and 
professional folk. The picture of the igso’s and 30*3 showed the following 
complex of social interrelationships: 

The quantity of the postwar period 

Accredited overproduction resulting in overselling and overstocking 

The change from a debtor to a creditor nation 

The complex of international situations 

The high-powered selling and credit era 

The hectic speculation epoch of the late 1920’s 

The cyclical self-perpetuating depression process 

A saturation point beyond which the people could not buy 

Beyond which the merchants could not stock 

Beyond which the bankers could not lend 

Beyond which factories could not operate 

Beyond which workers could not be employed 

Beyond which wholesale unemployment set in 

Beyond which buying power began to ebb 

Beyond which there were no profits 

Beyond which the people could not pay debts or taxes 

Beyond which confiscation began to mount 

Beyond which a fourth of the nation’s workers were not only out of work 
and incapable of buying goods, but millions of the best citizens were 
of necessity on the nation’s public relief rolls. 

Recent Social Trends, We have referred continually to the findings 
of Recent Social Trends^ which was the first comprehensive social inventory 
of the nation. The summary of these findings is divided into three parts: 
problems of physical heritage, problems of biological heritage, and problems 
of social heritage. The problems of physical heritage are those of natural 
resources. The problems of biological heritage are those of population. The 
first problem of social heritage is stated in terms of invention and economic 
organization, which is followed by problems of social organization and of 
the ameliorative institutions and government. 

The key to problems of social heritage, as has been pointed out, is found 
in the tempo of social change. The key to economic needs is found in the 
influence of inventions upon the habits of the people, which, in turn, call 
for readjustment in organizations and institutions, including government. 
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In every problem of technological and industrial development there are 
social problems raised not only in such specific instances as communica- 
tions, industrial techniques, or distribution of income, but in the general 
economic problem in which the American economy of abundance and 
scarcity must find a better equilibrium. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1 . In terms of early American principles, what is economic liberalism? Out- 
standing modern examples of this point of view are the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of Commerce. Discuss 
this early meaning in connection with the common confusion of terms 
which would characterize such “liberal” journals as the New Republic and 
the Nation as defenders of economic liberalistti. 

2. What, then, is meant by political liberalism? 

3. What is meant by intellectual liberalism? 

4. Would the average American have more “freedom” in terms of security, 
lack of competition, and leisure under “socialism” than under “capital- 
ism,” defining these terms according to their general usage. Substantiate 
your opinion in so far as possible. 

5. Compare the opportunity for economic “freedom” under unrestricted 
competition in the early years of the American republic with the system as 
it prevails today. 

6. If it is adjudged “undemocratic” for two hundred corporations to control 
over about 38 per cent of all business wealth in the United States, is it also 
undemocratic for two major regions of the nation to control about two 
thirds of America’s wealth? 

7. In the depression years of the 1930’s, it was customary for governors and 
school boards to get permission from eastern bankers to spend specified 
amounts for education and welfare in their respective states. Discuss this 
further. 

8. The first plank in the platform of modern youth is security. Is this primarily 
a matter of economics? 

9. Describe the New Deal’s efforts to furnish security in the 1930’s. 

10. Describe Sir William Beveridge’s plan for social security in Great Britain. 

1 1 . Describe the present trends in and the status of American economic security 
programs. 

12. Search out the economic factors discussed in Kimball Young’s and in 
R. L. Sutherland’s and J. L. Woodword’s introductory texts according to 
the system used in the Special Readings. 
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One of the great new industries is that of paper pulp, with needs far from filled in the new 
era of publishing. With the regional developments, the United States will not be so depend- 
ent upon Canada, above: a paper pulp mill in North Carolina, below: North America still 
produces 19.1% of the total fish catch according to the Statistical Tearbook of i939"4o. New 
food values are being discovered. 
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special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapter 
XXVI. Man’s ability to maintain his physical existence and if possible to improve 
his manner of living by increasing his wealth is a question not merely of the tools he 
uses but also how he can organize his resources. With the increase of wealth has 
come leisure, class distinctions, competition, and great variation in individual 
weEilth. In turn these changes have influenced government, law, ethics, religion, 
family life, recreation, and every sort of social practice. The relation of prestige 
and economic success. Economic life among savages. The Industrial Revolution 
and world industry today. 

Hankins, Frank H.: An Introduction to the Study of Society^ chapters xiv and xv. The 
evolution of man’s material culture and the basic elements of his economic life. 
Increases in material comforts rest primarily on improvements in tools and related 
techniques. Prehistoric culture stages in Europe and some historical economies, 
as collectional, pastoral, horticultural, settled agricultural, and commercial and 
industrial. The rise of modern industrialism and its results on society. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man, chapter ix. Economic considerations are of great 
importance in the organization of all social systems. Primitive woman’s position 
strengthened by inheritance of property. In general, property inherited by the 
sex to whom it will be most useful. Ultimate control of family vested in the partner 
who makes the greatest contribution to its support. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities, chapters i, section 3, m, v, and xi. The 
revival of trade as a factor in city-building of medieval times. Capitalism as a 
disruptive rather than an integrating force which supplanted the old protective 
economy. The failure of the industrial town to make successful economic adjust- 
ments. An analysis of the three types of economic regions: the self-sufficing region 
resulting from economic balance, the wholly specialized region devoted to the 
production of a limited number of commodities, and the economic region which 
is partly self-sufficing and partly specialized. Change from a money-economy to a 
life-economy symbolic of the social basis of the new urban order. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization, especially chapter ii. Necessity for under- 
standing the machine and assimilating its meaning before it can be conquered and 
subdued to human purposes. Economic adjustments caused by war; mechanized 
warfare, which has contributed so much to every aspect of standardized mass- 
production, is in fact its great justification. Description of the Economic Man 
abstraction which developed during the paleotechnic phase of industrialization. 

Odum, Howard W.; Am^ican Social Problems, chapters ix, xx, and xxvi. The role 
of the workers in the picture of American life. The complicated problems of indus- 
trial relationships. Concepts of labor today. Security and opportunity for work a 
major dilemma in American life. Necessity for re-examination of the conflict 
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between individual freedom and social justice. Importance of the conservation 
of human resources in an age of technology. The role of public welfare and social 
work in achieving security for the individual. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
Part I, and chapters xv and xxv. Economic adjustment and security implied in 
the meaning of regionalism. Regionalism a definitive economy of equilibrium 
between conflicting forces and offers a medium and a technique of decentraliza- 
tion and redistribution in an age characterized by overcentralization and urbanism. 
The regional movement concerned with the relation of a quantity civilization of 
standardisation and a quality world. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology ^ chapters xii, xix, and 
XXVI. The economic elements involved in the social processes. The historical 
evolution of our economic institutions. Major issues of economic organization 
cannot well be solved without an adequate account of the interrelations of eco- 
nomic institutions with other social institutions. Social problems engendered by 
our present elaborate economic organization. The manner of technological influ- 
ence on economic adjustment and security. The multiple effects of major material 
inventions. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ chapters xiv, xv, and xxxi. The 
gradual, spontaneous, and sporadic development of our present economic system. 
Objectives of this development: to bring about sufficiency and regularity in the 
supply of economic goods, to reduce the amount and intensity of labor necessary 
for sustenance, and to achieve a measure of security in the possession of resources, 
goods, and wealth. Mankind increasingly directing its attention to collective, 
planned developments for the economic good. The contemporaneous economic 
system the product of age-long development. Its salient features — scientific 
technology, the machine, capitalism, and profit-making procedures — are man’s 
own creations, the fruit of his striving toward definite objectives. 

Recent Social Trends, pages xxviii-xxxix, 50, 85-88, chapters v and vi, pages 428, 
429, 567-582, 664-672, 703, 1015, 1529. Industrial technique and economic 
organization. Distributing the costs of progress. Problem of economic balance. 
Economic planning. Current changes in economic institutions. Labor in society. 
Consumers and their perplexities. Economic life and the population growth. The 
economic organization of mining and its effects on waste of resources. World War i 
economy. Price movements. Income and wealth. The output of industry. Business 
organization and combination. Banking and credit. Continuation of present 
strong movement toward building of institutions aiming to secure increased eco- 
nomic stability. Proportion of population gainfully employed. Major occupa- 
tional groups and changes. The nongainfully employed. Occupational insecurity 
and unemployment. The relative subsidence of reform discussion. Economic life 
of minority groups. Economic functions of the family. Church pronouncements on 
economic problems. Economic development and government. “Economic liberty.” 
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In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends^ what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Beveridge, Sir William, Full Employment in a Free Society and Social Insurance and 
Allied Services; Borth, Christy, Pioneers of Plenty; Douglas, Paul H., Social Security 
in the United States; Epstein, Abraham, Insecurity: A Challenge to America; Gaer, 
Joseph, Consumers All; Ginzberg, Eli, The Unemployed; Lorwin, Lewis L., Economic 
Consequences of the Second World War; Meade, James Edward, The Economic Basis 
of a Durable Peace; Nienstaedt, L. R., Economic Equilibrium^ Employment^ and Natural 
Resources; Staley, Eugene, World Economy in Transition; Stouffer, Samuel A., and 
Lazarsfeld, Paul F., Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depression; Thorp, 
Willard L. (ed.)j Economic Problems in a Changing World; Veblen, Thorstein, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class. 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

1 . Compare Sir William Beveridge’s “cradle-to-thc-grave” social security plan 
for England with proposals for broadening the provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act of the United States. 

2. Make an appraisal of America’s success with rationing and price contro- 
in World War ii. 

3. Which of the units of the United Nations focus primarily upon economic 
problems? 

4. Describe the work of the Committee on Economic Development in the 
United States in the early 1940’s. 



34 

Problems of Peoples and Glasses 


\^ong-time scientific problems of race and caste. In addition to the prob- 
lems of economic adjustment and security which democracy, as a special 
social order, has yet to find adequate ways of meeting, there is another 
large group of problems arising from inequality of opportunity and uneven- 
ness of representation, which is manifest in the realm of class and caste, 
race and minorities. They arc problems involving social processes, organ- 
ization, and control, but they also constitute special problems within the 
large framework of peoples and cultures. Once, again, as in the case of 
economic factors, they arc long-time “scientific’’ problems which have 
generic application to society at large, involving the evolution, survival, 
culture, and achievements of peoples; but also they represent local “amelio- 
rative” problems of social relationship within particular societies. 

Some indication of the important place which peoples and classes have 
in the organic nature of society is indicated by the fact that many students 
of society have held that in class, caste, and race are to be found the basic 
elements of social evolution and development. That is, some students have 
thought that if we seek some exclusive factor or force which more than any 
other conditions societal development and sets the stage for social problems, 
it would be found somewhere in this field of race and race struggle or in 
caste and stratification. Some of these elemental factors are reflected in 
such social processes, already enumerated, as conflict, accommodation, 
competition, amalgamation, and assimilation. Especially is this true of the 
process of stratification. Thus, social problems on the level of caste and race 
arise from what is, for practical purposes, both structural and functional 
situations in the development of society. Their significance is emphasized 
vividly in the modern world for two special reasons. One is the trend to- 
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ward racied equedization and justice, and the other is the danger of empha- 
sizing class and class struggle when none need exist. The shibboleth of class 
may often become the tool of the demagogue and also of the intellectual 
partisan seeking to place blame. The problems of clzuss and caste eure, there- 
fore, of special scientific importance from the viewpoint of society’s sur- 
vivad, development, and achievement, as well as from the viewpoint of 
world rens in ns and the need of practical adjustments in contemporary 
society. 

The world is full of differentiated groups and individufds. In some ways 
the significance of peoples and classes may be compared to the significance 
of individual differences in society in so far as each represents the universal 
process of social differentiation. In each case the wide reuige of differences 
and the process of differentiation represent elemental factors in the total 
society, both in the sense that differentiation is a universal trait of all 
matter and phenomena and in the sense that Franklin H. Giddings used 
to define the inductive method, namely, the observation and recording of 
likenesses and differences. There is another way in which individual 
differences and social differences may be similar, and that is that in the 
modem world both are of increasing importance. This is especially tme of 
race in contemporzuy society and in the problem of world organization. 
We have pointed out in earlier chapters the role of individual differences 
and the significance of the individual in the modem world. In somewhat 
the same way. World War n and its sweeping influence upon all the pieoples 
of the world made the theme of class, caste, and race a more universally 
strategic one. C. C. North stresses the sociological import of social differ- 
entiation by defining two distinct types, namely, individual differences emd 
social differences. He points out that “individual differences are those 
which distinguish persons from one another as members of the human race. 
Sex, age, color, size, temperament, mental capacity, and other such traits, 
are qualities which inhere in the individual as a human being and cannot 
be dissociated from his self-hood. On the other hauid the members of a 
given social group differ in the occupations they follow, in the degree of 
authority or subserviency that they maintain in the group, in the habits of 
life that they have acquired, in the interests that they pursue.” 

The sociologist is interested in determining the nature of social differ- 
ences, how they arise, and what they mean to the total structure and 
function of society. That is, he is interested in the question as to ways of 
classifying individuals on the bases of their status in the group, and he is 
interested in how this status has grown up smd what it means to society and 
what it may mean to the total human welfare. He is particuleurly interested 
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in the future role of social differentiation in so far as it has to do with peoples 
and classes. There are many categories in which we might classify social 
differences, some of which are illustrated by North’s four types, namely, 
differences of function, differences of rank, differences of culture, and dif- 
ferences of interests. 

Class^ caste^ race. The main areas for our study in this chapter will 
be found in the three fields of class, of caste, and of race, since we have 
already described many areas of cultural differentiation in folk societies. 
By class we mean, for the purposes of this discussion, divisions or levels of 
the population composed of groups that are separated from other groups 
or from each other by reason of traits, status, and privilege. By caste we 
mean a social class in which status, privilege and social distance are organic 
in the sense that they are determined by birth and assume that in such 
fundamentals as marriage the gulf between the classes is fixed. We have 
defined race in the larger sociological sense as being a group differentiated 
by certain biological traits and cultural conditioning over such a sufficiently 
long period of time as to develop distinctive group characteristics that are 
transmissible from one generation to another for reasonable lengths of time. 
Of classes we think of ‘‘the working classes,” the “upper classes,” “the lower 
classes,” as related to the economic status. We think of the ruling class as 
opposed to those who are ruled. Less accurately, there are the classifications 
of people into categories of sex and age groups. Of caste we think of the 
American Negro in the southern United States and of many subgroupings 
in the great Eastern cultures of India. Of races we think of the American 
Indian, the American Negro, the Chinese, and the Japanese. Less accu- 
rately, there are many minority groups which have come to be popularly 
characterized as racial, such as language nationalities, the Jews, the Ger- 
man alleged super-race. 

The traits of social classes. First, we may explore the field of social 
classes. One of the first assumptions in our consideration of class differences 
is that they have to do with particular individuals and groups at particular 
times the assumptions being that the positions may be changed from time 
to time. That is, members may pass from one class to another as opposed 
to the general meaning of caste in which status is relatively fixed. There 
would be one main exception to this generalization, namely, in the class of 
sex, where the biological and organic differences ezmnot be changed, al- 
though the social standing and status of women vary widely and undergo 
great change. 

Perhaps we may best continue our inquiry into the nature and number 
of classes where we left off in our chapter on Problems of Economic Adjust- 
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mcnt and Security. For, probably the most common interpretation given 
to the term “social classes” involves the economic status. Thus, in both 
popular usage and in current sociological definitions of clziss the first cate- 
gory is often that of occupation. Classes determined by the nature of occu- 
pation may be temporary and may be used primarily for classification 
purposes, or they may be relatively permanent in the assumption of superi- 
ority by certain classes and the acceptance of inferiority by others. Thus, 
the “aristocracy” is accustomed to speak of the lower clsisses as the working 
classes as opposed to those who have acquired a sufficiently large measure 
of learning and experience and wealth to insure leisure. Here, as in many 
other aspects of society, that which arises to meet the needs of society, 
namely, the division of labor, becomes the basis for later overspecialization 
and development, which, through the use of power and privilege, sets up 
the process of stratification and even slavery. 

Occupational classes as a basis for statistical classification. On the other 
hand, the sociologist may use the term class as primarily a group or unit of 
measurement for classification, the basis of analysis being fimdamental 
occupations or income levels. Farmers as a class of working folk are con- 
standy set over against labor, both in the census functional classification 
and in the assumed interests of each. So, too, the professional worker, 
classified in several professional groups, is often set over against what is 
called the common man. So, too, the white-collar worker is contrasted 
with those in occupations which are mechanical or imply the use of the 
hands or animate energy. Here, again, class distinctions as based upon 
occupations may be utilized by society in the same trend of developing 
from simple groups and occupations with many personal relationships into 
antagonistic groups with mass employment and impersonal relations, such 
that antagonistic relationships grow up between different classes. 

“Ruling classes” Economic classes are, however, only a part of the 
totality of class distinctions in society. One of the most important of all 
classes in terms of the historical evolution of society and of certain techni- 
cal groupings in contemporary society is that of what is usually called the 
ruling classes. Thus, Gaetano Mosca p)oints out that whatever else may be 
true of facts and tendencies in political societies, it is everywhere clear that 
in all societies, from those which have barely attained civilization to the 
present contemporary society, there are two classes, a class that rules and 
a class that is ruled. The earlier organic concept of the social emd political 
theorists was stated by no less an authority than Aristotle, who said “For 
that some should rule and others be ruled is a thing not only necessary 
but expedient.” 
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Franklin H. Giddings gave one of the most vivid illustrations of how the 
ruling classes grow up and how they become powerful in terms both of 
control over their fellows and in terms of economic exploitation. First, 
there is privilege, “When once a leading group and a ruling group, ruling 
in the sense that it shapes the situation to which others have to adapt 
themselves and in the long run controls the opportunity, has made itself 
pretty secure in its position, then privilege always does arise.” He points 
out further what is easily observable, namely, that “It is not in the nature 
of man or things that those who have taken quick advantage of opportunity 
and who have shown a cleverness in using it that other men do not show 
should resist temptation to get advantage for themselves thereby.” There 
is an almost universal and timeless quality in the way privilege grows up, 
“because the men who have seized opportunity and have begun to be a 
ruling class arc desirous of having the greatest possible following and the 
greatest possible strength which they may use against any rival faction 
or any competing group that desires to seize power and will seize it if it 
can.” Giddings continues: “When a ruling group becomes strong enough, 
it becomes aggressive; it adds to its opportunities and increases its privilege 
by deliberately wresting goods and other things from other people. It 
engages in a small way or a big way in the business of appropriating what- 
ever it can lay its hands on, and in time a very strong class is built up.” 

Plutocracy, '^Royalty’'’ In the course of time Giddings points out 
the group that is developing into the ruling class may become several sorts. 
First, there is plutocracy, that is, “a group that is powerful by reason of 
its wealth”; and second “in course of time an aristocracy, begins to turn 
its attention upon itself as a group and to. eliminate those who do not con- 
form to its standard. They see that its daughters and sons marry to keep 
these privileges, and with legislative powers and administrative powers, 
they may become members of a legislative chzimber, as in the House of 
Lords in England, an aristocratic, landowning class in society and dictators 
of manners and a good many other things. The result is inequality of posses- 
sions, of opportunities, and for that matter even of culture and educational 
privileges in society.” 

Forms of control and types of class. The story of the ruling classes is 
often practicEilly the story of the rise of sovereignty in many cultural situa- 
tions with all the varied types and forms of struggle for the gaining of power 
and the consequent struggle to eliminate inequality and class privilege. 
From these struggles and conflict have grown many types of control, such 
as aristocracy, democracy, plutocracy, theocracy, kakocracy and other 
forms, such as monzuchy, oligarchy, anarchy, and in the lesser realms of 
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the family, patriarchy and matriarchy. There are, then, the many and 
various isms, such as socialism, communism, fascism, nazism, nationalism, 
and the like. All these illustrate again the organic place of social processes, 
social organization, social control in relation to peoples and classes. 

^^NaturaP^ social classes. There are, however, other classes of great 
significance. Gunnar Landtman in The Origin of the Inequality of the Social 
Classes traces the primary cause of social inequality from early primitive 
peoples on up to the development and origin of governnient. There was 
first the influence of personal qualities and the natural dificrentiation in 
all societies due to individual differences. Women and children as politi- 
cally and socially inferior and with an unequal distribution of labor were 
generally denied rights and excluded from many political and religious 
affairs. Even with great variation and as they developed with increasing 
rights, they have always constituted a major class. So much is this true that, 
for instance, when it is commonly said that in American society there are 
no classes, it is, of course, necessary to make an exception of this group. 
Following differences due to the personal nature of individuals and to age 
and sex, classes grew up through social differentiation on the basis of 
wealth, as influenced by the development of trade and by the consolidation 
of opposing groups. 

Another basic development in which professional classes were differen- 
tiated from the others were the origin and rise of the priesthood amd its 
later development into power and aristocracy, with priesthood aS a definite 
order. 

Slavery in the role of class and caste. Another powerful influence in 
the development of class was that of slavery. At its highest civilized ranking 
it represented a basic and fundamental distinction in the days of the highest 
attainment of Greek and Roman culture. The origin and development of 
slavery constitutes also one of the best fields for the study of cultural evolu- 
tion. Its significance in the case of classical culture may be illustrated by an 
analysis of the various classes in which peoples and different cultures were 
divided, namely, the nobility or upper free class, the free middle classes, 
and the slaves. The slaves represented a technically lower class, but in the 
case of the Greeks, slaves who came to Rome were far from representing the 
lowest classes. In the aristocracy of the Old South, many of the Negro slaves, 
taking their cue from their masters, looked down upon what they called 
‘‘po’ white trash.** These three groups were especially well represented in 
both the symbol and reality of the southern culture, where there were in 
reality four classes, namely, the upper brackets of ziristocracy, the upper 
middle class of the white South, the lower brackets of the white South, 
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inaccurately characterized as poor whites and the slaves. How these classes 
have changed the whole pattern of southern culture since the Civil War is 
itself an admirable field for theoretical analysis. 

From wealth to ruling classes. Landtman concludes his study of the 
origin of the inequality of the social classes by tracing the origin of nobility 
and studying the effects of conquest and war and the effect of wealth 
accruing to people who have power. From wealth and power, family 
aristocracy was an easy next step, and the subsequent development of differ- 
ences in all the institutional phases of life were natural products. From the 
origin and development of nobility and leaders the transition to the origin 
of government and ruling classes was a normal and easy one. 

Class and caste in later classical civilization. The meaning of classes in 
general and of caste in particular may be well illustrated in the case of 
Greek and Roman later civilizations where there were also four general 
classes, at least one of which, as was the case in the Old South of the 
United States, was caste. In Greece there were citizens of three classes, 
the warrior, ruling, 2md priestly classes; the merchants, the artisans, and the 
agricultural classes; and the common laborer or the plebs. There was then 
the fourth group, slaves, which were in the majority. In Rome the citizens 
were divided into two groups, the freemen and the aliens, both of which 
were set over against the slave group. The aliens again were clients or 
plebeians. These distinctions are in contrast to the class distinctions in most 
of the western world where they grew up primarily on economic bases, 
except as already mentioned in the Southern United States. 

Caste theoretically not possible in contemporary evolving society. Perhaps 
this transition from caste and slavery as it was developed in the early days 
to the development of social classes based primarily on economic factors is 
indicative of processes in the modem world. On the theoretical bases of 
modern democracy and scientific humanism, of world fellowship and inter- 
national ideals, it would no longer be possible to have new castes developed 
in the modern world. This is one way of emphasizing the meaning of the 
nature of caste, which is rather generally defined as a group in which status, 
occupation, and culture have become hereditary. That is, the economic 
factor is not the key to the social distance between the groups. It is true that 
the lower groups separated from upper groups usually reflect lower stand- 
ards of living, but this may be the result of status and privileges which have 
been fixed by the upper groups. The conditioning causes of caste are deeper 
and less flexible, such as sex, intermarriage, birth, race, and religion. 

The Negro and caste in the United States. Two illustrations of caste 
may be used here, one the Negro in the southern United States, and the 
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Other the case of India. In the southern United States, contrary to many 
assumptions, the caste system is not based primarily on economic status or 
on slavery, although these indices of status came to be an almost organic 
part of the structure of the southern economy. The real gulf that cannot be 
bridged is the one of caste which is based primarily neither on race nor on 
economic status, but upon the inviolable status in which there can be no 
sex relationship between white women and Negro men. Caste-mores 
differentiation is deeper than simply one of intermarriage or fellowship. It 
is one in which even the very concept of equality on a sex relationship level 
is unthinkable to the southern white, and the open advocacy by Negroes 
is invitation to death. Because this is true, the solution of the problem of 
race in the South is different from what it is in any other region and taxes 
the whole ingenuity, patriotism, science of government and private agencies 
of the whole Nation. 

Caste in India. The caste system in India is perhaps the most repre- 
sentative of a surviving culture, which has developed gradually from 
earliest days of society in India even to the present day. India is usually 
cited as a culture where the classes have become more rigid. The more 
formal categories have been stated well by C. C. North: “The four castes 
arc the Brahmans or priestly caste, the Kshabuya or warriors, the Vaisya 
or agriculturalists, the Sudra or servile caste. The subdivision of each caste 
has resulted in the creation of several hundred distinct gradations. In 
addition there are the pariahs who are out-caste, excluded froni all oaste. 
In such a caste system the functiongd differentiation is closely associated 
with the possession of rights and privileges. The occupation, however, is 
secondary to the matter of rank. There are many sub-castes and mixed 
castes within the main divisions. The rights and privileges are strictly 
graded from the Brahman down to the Sudra, and the distinctions concern 
personal and civil, political, economic, religious, and honorific rights and 
privileges.” 

What next after world organization? The sociologist seeking to under- 
stand this importance of class and caste in society will sense the theoretical 
significance involved in the processes of change which follow the world 
conflagration of World War ii. Here, again, is an instance where the power 
of the long developed folkways, mores, and the organic fixing of social 
distance between races and groups will be transcended by the new tech- 
nieways of economic adaptation, industrial adjustment, economic organ- 
ization, and international order. We have emphasized in this text many 
times the common statement that was heard, “race will not be the 
same” after the war. Manifestly, the same thing applies to the term caste. 
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The Student of sociology will find rare fields for sociological research and 
for practical implementation in the great oriental cultures. 

Race struggle as elemental? The most distinguished illustration of the 
theory that race difference may constitute the most elemental factor in the 
evolution of mankind is found perhaps in Ludwig Gumplowicz’ Der Rassen- 
kampjj who held that the greatest constructive force in society has been the 
struggle for supremacy between peoples or races. This was in line with 
other doctrines which held that conflict was really “the father of things” as 
symbolized by Thomas Malthus, Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Karl 
Pearson, and Vasher de Lapouge, with Gumplowicz featuring especially 
the race struggle. These doctrines are important for the student of sociology 
in understanding many of the processes of conflict, competition, accommo- 
dation, adaptation, and in trying to understand the historical development 
of human culture as it is reflected in different races and regions. The doc- 
trine does not “hold” in the modern world of reality except as it represents 
the background of societal evolution reflected in one of the great major 
indices of social causation. Nevertheless, race for most practical purposes 
represents a closed class in two ways. First, it is not possible to pass from one 
biological level to another except over a period of time. And, in the second 
place, for most parts of the world race mixture is taboo. Even with the so- 
ciological concept of race as opposed to the biological, in which race repre- 
sents the cumulative conditioning of centuries of biological and physical 
environment, race in a given time constitutes an essential problem of caste 
plus class. 

Old age and youth as classes. In addition to the problems of class, 
race, and caste as treated above, there are certain organic classes in all 
society which do not reflect necessary conflict or heterogeneity of peoples. 
There are the classes of sex and age, both of which in modem civilization 
assume increasingly importaint roles in society. In every complete natural 
society approximately half of the people are female and, therefore, repre- 
sent a closed class, while the total population of both sexes is composed of 
relatively uniform ratios of the several age periods. In the modem world 
the increasing ratio of older people to youth often sets the incidence for 
what may be class conflict in such cases as the utopian demands of the 
elders for total security at the expense of the government. In addition to 
these there are in such complex societies as the United States and in many 
modern nations distinctive temporary classes representing different nation- 
alities and ethnic groups in transition. 

Sex as class. Now all of these are of the greatest importance to the 
sociologist if he is to understand society. They are, however, also extremely 
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important in the realistic world of planning and of problems of social 
relationship. The problem of sex, for instance, may well be a threefold one. 
One is the problem of the reproduction of the race and the consequent 
development of marriage and the family. Closely related to this, then, is 
the problem of changing mores with reference to sex relationships and, 
therefore, with reference to the stability of the family and the traditional 
man-woman relationship. A third major feature has to do with the eco- 
nomic and civic function, and, therefore, the education of women. This, 
again, has important bearing upon the family and its functions in so far as 
the activities of women outside the home affect the total situation. Some of 
these problems have been studied in our previous chapters. The maximum 
implication of their role in society may be reflected in the extreme situation 
brought on by World War ii and its complex ramifications. 

Youth and age again. Problems involved in the class aspect of age 
groups are primarily of two sorts, those relating to youth and those involv- 
ing the elders and the aged. In the case of youth there is the twofold prob- 
lem of training and education, and the problem of participation in social 
control. In the case of the age groups, there are primarily two problems in 
the sociological sense. One of these is the problem of occupation beyond a 
certain age and subsequently of security and relief. The other is a problem 
of participation in social control in which the conflict of class interests as 
between the aged and the rest of the jxjpulation becomes acute., Thus, the 
competing interests between security for the aged and education for youth 
might very well become a class problem. 

Problems of minority groups. The problems of ethnic groups and 
national minorities are primarily problems of processes, as indicated in our 
chapter on this subject. The assimilation of many unlike groups with na- 
tionail and linguistic differences is a chief problem of society in the modern 
world. Accommodation, amalgamation, and assimilation are, therefore, 
sociological problems of great importance and give rise to other problems of 
conflict and competition. Here, too, are involved social control; and in the 
contemporary society where world order and world organization and peace 
are involved, the problem of classes again assumes proportions of the 
first order. 


CLASS IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States, all of these problems are symbolized in actual 
reality of group experiences. In the first place, the Negro in the Nation 
represents a distinctive race with all the problems of social distance and 
discrimination commonly exercised by what is assumed to be a superior 
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race. In the South, in addition to this, as we have pointed out, the Negro 
represents a distinctive caste. Some of the class-caste culture of the Old 
South continues and permeates the social life of the United States. In the 
Far West, particularly in California and to a considerable extent in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the Japanese and Chinese reflect the threefold problem 
of class, race, and caste, although there have been many notable excep- 
tions of intermarriage between Japanese and Americans. 

On the other hand, there has been in America the usual trend toward 
stratification and economic classes, in the face of the distinctive trait of 
Americanism that there were to be no classes in America. One way of 
symbolizing the tendency towards the development of certain social classes 
is to indicate the ways in which certain classes tend to separate themselves 
from the great groups of common men. The special groups so separated for 
all practical purposes appear temporarily as classes. The first of these 
groups is, of course, what may be called the aristocracy of wealth. The 
students of American society have signalized this in economic measures by 
pointing out that a majority of the wealth of America is owned by a very 
small per cent of the people, perhaps two per cent. This group of wealthy 
men, whose established assets characterize the rapid development of America 
after the Civil War, whatever else they may be, has provided one of the chief 
characteristics of American society. This group becomes a class in so far as 
the children of the wealthy in their ways of behavior and associations set 
up certain patterns of leisure, expenditure of money, recreation, and social 
life. 

The aristocracy of blood. The second class as we have discussed it in 
considering the problems of democracy consists of what might be called 
the aristocracy of blood. The most notable symbols of this were certain 
families of New England and particularly of Back Bay Boston, and of the 
Old South. The influence of these earlier classes has permeated later 
generations until there have been many ‘‘Blue Books” in which certain 
social rating has been a privilege of those belonging to certain classes. 
This represented a class a little more definitely than the class of the wealthy. 
At least in the earlier days, a marriage between the upper group and the 
lower group was considered as something decidedly calamitous. The 
student of sociology may study this in case studies or in community studies 
or in fiction, in which a common mode of question was, “Can a member 
of the lower class marry a member of the upper class and be successful?” 
The implication of these two classes of aristocracy was everywhere apparent 
in the late nineties and early days of the twentieth century in the Populist 
Movement and in various reform movements when campaigns were made 
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on the basis of satirizing the rich, who allegedly had silver bath tubs and 
indulged in all manner of luxurious living. 

The ^^ruling class"^ and the ^^intellectuals.^^ The third group, corre- 
sponding to what we have discussed as the ruling class, has not constituted 
so definitely a class except that in centralized Washington and in some 
centralized State governments and city governments there have grown up 
great groups known as politicians. This is, of course, the American way and 
so true is this that sometimes a chief mode of characterizing American 
life is to call attention to the rule of the politicians. The student will find a 
rich literature if he wishes to explore this subject further. 

There is then the fourth class, sometimes characterized as the intelligent- 
sia or urbanized intellectual groups, whose status is commonly appraised 
by themselves as being in contradistinction to the “ignorant” common 
man. The student will locate ample case studies and considerable litera- 
ture and will find many appraisals which indicate that the intellectuals, 
seeking very specialized ends of particular interests to themselves and their 
own groups, neglect the aims of the total folk institutions. The implication 
of this class distinction has been implied in the conflict between the people 
and the universities in which the people have thought the universities were 
teaching subversive doctrines. 

Urban and rural classes. Somewhat similar also is the American 
tendency to make a universal dichotomy and distinction between the urban 
classes and the rural. There is, of course, a great deal of sociological study 
and discussion with reference to the question as to whether there are dis- 
tinctive traits which characterize urban people and rural people and 
whether urban society is different from rural society in any of its organic 
phases. Certainly, the rural and the urban constitute distinctive categories 
in the sense that the farmer has good-naturedly been considered the “hick,” 
and the urbanite more sophisticated and urbane. We have called attention 
to certain traits of urbanism in our discussion of civilization as contrasted 
with culture. 

^^Capital and labor. There is then, of course, the larger and more* 
organic recent development of classes as symbolized in “labor.” That is^n 
everywhere labor is considered distinctive not only from “capital,” or 
“management,” but from agricultural work. Symbolic of how lalx>r is con- 
sidered a class of its own, Philip Murray, president of the CIO, writing in 
The New Republic^ November 2, 1942, symbolizes this distinction in every 
instance. He says, for example, “It was labor that did some of the most 
basic thinking about the war production program.” “If labor is given the 
opportunity to participate . . .” “Through such direct participation, labor i 
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will have available in the post-war period many individuals,” etc. Thus, 
“labor” symbolizes the class of workers, but so far from including the farm- 
ers it often implies hostility between labor and agriculture. 

There is, finally, of course, the “capitalistic clsiss,” in which the basic 
principles of American capitalism, as we have described them in economic 
liberalism, have flowered into conflict between capital and labor. The 
sociologist may find evidence of the class nature of capital and labor not 
only in the universal assumptions of socialism and communism, but in the 
bitterness and antagonism between groups as evidenced in the picket line, 
the boycott, and the ballot. 

Military classes. Whenever through war or other situation, an 
army and navy becomes powerful, a military class or caste system is apt to 
appear. Such, it is claimed, was the case in World War ii and following 
years, when the American military system has given rise to an especially 
privileged commissioned-officer class in distinction to a class of noncom- 
missioned officers and enlisted and drafted men. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1 . A great many observers have stated that America’s ipost important domestic 
problem centers around the problems of race and minority groups. Discuss. 

2. Read all of the first loo pages of Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma 
and interpret his statement that the problem of the American Negro is a 
problem of the heart. 

3. Discuss the moral approach to the Negro problem as reflected in most of the 
national advocates of the complete elimination of segregation. 

4. What are the three militant fronts in the contemporary revivification of the 
American conflict between white and Negro, between “North” and 
“South”? 

5. Describe the Japanese evacuation program of the United States during the 
early years of World War ii. In the light of emergencies at that time and of 
subsequent developments, evaluate the program. 

6. Check back on the discussions of the American Indian and state as clearly 
as possible what “the Indian problem” is. 

7. As a result of World War ii what trends may be expected to develop con- 
cerning Chinese immigration? Immigration of refugees? What are the 
essential problems involved? 

8. Trace the discussions of class and caste in American sociology. Note that, 
in placing the emphasis upon class struggle, Giddings went so far as to 
say that “the study of society has come into existence because of a recog- 
nition of the fact that the struggle for existence is not only an individual but 
a collective affair.” He continued: “The struggle for existence in its col- 
lective form today affects entire races, it affects nations and has become 
associated with economic affairs in the new struggle of nations and of races, 
and in the class struggle in economic or industrial fields. The interest, 1 
suppose, of human beings in general is most acutely in the class struggle, 
and next to that in the national struggle, because the national struggle is 
connected with the whole world, war and peace, and the class struggle is 
shown least in the collective struggle of races as such to put themselves on a 
sounder footing, to make more progress than hitherto; and yet I think 
the racial struggle the most profoundly significant one, and it will have 
more far-reaching consequences in the end.” 
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Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess treat the concepts of class and caste 
in a somewhat different way, yet they imply the same organic significance. 
Thus, “The class is superior to the caste in extent. If the psychological bond 
of the sect is community of faith, and that of the caste community of pro- 
fession, the psychological bond of the class is community of interests. Less 
precise in its limits, more diffuse and less compact than the caste or the 
sect, the class represents today the veritable crowd in a dynamic state, 
which can in a moment’s time descend from that place and become stati- 
cally a crowd. And it is from the sociological standpoint the most terrible 
kind of crowd; it is that which today has taken a bellicose attitude, and 
which by its attitude and precepts prepares the brutal blows of mobs. We 
speak of the ‘conflict of the classes,’ and from the theoretical point of view 
and in the normal and peaceful life that signifies only a contest of ideas 
by legal means. Always depending upon the occasion, the audacity of one 
or many men, the character of the situation, the conflict of the classes is 
transformed into something more material and more violent — into revolt 
or into revolution.” 

In his Principles of Sociology^ E. A. Ross devotes Part vi to Class and Caste 
under chapter discussions of stratification; the rise of gross inequalities; 
gradation; segregation and subordination; equalization of opportunity; 
and the social Circulation of individuals. These indicate that Ross also 
holds class and caste to be organic in the development of society. Even more 
specifically he discusses some of the problems of social classes in his Part iv 
on Conflict and Adaptation, especially in the chapters on agfe Conflict, 
sex Conflict, industrial Conflict; and conflict between sectarian groups and 
between the learned and unlearned. 

Most other sociologists treat of the subject of social classes at length, but 
perhaps two or three more examples will suffice. William F. Ogburn and 
Meyer F. Nimkoff discuss it under their Division on Collective Behavior 
and devote a chapter to “Status of Social Classes.” They point out that it is 
important to inquire what status is, how it is acquired, and how social classes 
vary because the position of the individual in the group is of great impor- 
tance to each individual and lies at the bottom of many problems of adjust- 
ment. They continue: “Class status seems to overshadow all other kinds of 
status. Most people in our culture would prefer to be identified with the 
upper class because it is correlated with a high standard of living and with 
social acceptability. But a scientist, let us say, might care a great deal more 
about his status as a research worker, or a scholar about his reputation in 
his profession. And it is, of course, possible for a man to have a great reputa- 
tion as a scientist or scholar, but not, for reasons such as race or poverty, to 
be included in the social register.” Ogburn and Nimkoff define a social 
class as “the aggregate of persons having essentially the same social status 
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The Regional Equality of Wealth and Opportunity 

One of the most diiBcult and universal problems of society is that of the distribution of 
wealth and opportunity. This inequality is basic to many of the class concepts. No less true 
in the United States than elsewhere, above: Estimate of per capita Nation wealth in 1936 “ 
Special assignment to compare with 1946, as soon as statistics available, below: Realized 
income per capita in the United States, 1940. 
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in a given society.” They distinguish between class and caste in somewhat 
the same way that we have already pointed out, namely, that the class is 
susceptible to quick, changing status determined by common hereditary 
factors. They quote Charles Horton Cooley’s definition of caste as ‘^a class 
more strictly hereditary,” 

Ernest R. Groves and Harry Estill Moore discuss class and caste in their 
chapter on accommodation, pointing out that the 'isolation of caste is gen- 
erally considered the result of birth, of political rights, or of other powerful 
factors. They define a caste as “a group whose interaction with the remain- 
der of the population is limited by definite regulations, recognized and 
adhered to by all groups.” • 

Kimball Young in his Sociology treats social classes in one of nine chapters 
on Some Basic Processes of Interaction. In this chapter, entitled “Strati- 
fication and Class Structure,” he pointed out that social class arises when 
ascribed status becomes linked to groups or sections of society in terms of 
some ordering of status as higher or lower, or some fixing of graded inequali- 
ties of prestige and power which are taken for granted. This is the essence 
of stratification^ which we may now define as a differential ranking or grada- 
tion of individuals or groups in a given society on some scale of superiority- 
inferiority, or superordination and subordination. Classes begin to arise 
when some special group function or power within the larger society is 
accepted not only as right and proper but as inferior or superior to another, 
and when such status is handed down to the next generation of that p^tic- 
ular group. That is, the higher-lower relation develops out of conflict, 
competition, and differentiation but becomes stratified only when the 
“biological principle” of heredity, as C. H. Cooley put it, is applied. “Mem- 
bership in the class or caste is determined therefore not by competitive 
efficiency or individual merit, but by kinship affiliation. In short, the class 
or caste function depends on gradation of inequalities linked culturally 
to hereditary descent.” 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters 
xv-xviii. Conflict, accommodation, and assimilation in relation to the problems 
of peoples and classes. The natural history of conflict. Prejudice as one of the strong- 
est factors in promoting conflict between racial groups. Division of society into 
distinctive classes apparent throughout the ages. The effect of war on class conflict. 
Forms of accommodation made between peoples and classes. Caste the best illus- 
tration of accommodation on the superordinate-subordinate level. Caste in West- 
ern society and the relation between class and caste. The influence of class in 
assimilation. Participation in culture the key to assimilation. 
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Linton, Ralph: The Study of Marty chapter vii. Class conflicts do not seem to be of 
profound significance to the study of societies in general. Class struggle as a special 
phenomenon which has developed in only a few societies and then as a result 
of a, series of complex factors, the most important of which has been a state of rapid 
cultural change. Classes can scarcely be said to exist within any society until the 
individuals at different social levels have become conscious of their common 
interests and organized themselves. Most of the world’s aristocracies have arisen 
through conquest. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of CitieSy pages 9, 67, 97, 128, and 473. Need for more 
concreteness and less abstraction in dealing with the classes of society. An historical 
approach to the extension of class war in the medieval town. An analysis of archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth century in relation to social status. Class education of the 
past and the narrow vocational education of the present passing order are both 
antagonistic to the biotechnic concept of education as the extension and refine- 
ment and integration of human experience in all its aspects. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilizationy especially chapters ii, iv, viii. A survey 
of the agents of mechanization which have produced problems of classes. Mining 
classes and modern capitalism. The degradation of the worker during the early 
paleotechnic age and the effect of machines on the craft guilds. The struggle 
between working classes and possessing classes; the new forms assumed because of 
the alteration of systems of production and exchange. Changes in type of struggle 
with development of era of specialization. The relation of the conflict of the national 
states during the nineteenth century to the class struggles. To the extent that 
neotechnic industry has failed to transform the coal-and-iron complex, to the extent 
that it has failed to secure an adequate foundation for its more human technology 
in the community as a whole, to the extent that it has lent its heightened powers 
to the miner, the financier, and the militarist, the possibilities of disruption between 
these classes has increased. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social ProhlemSy chapters viii-xvii. The necessity 
for recognition of the realism of all classes of the people. The workers and their 
relationships with capitalism. The problems of the youth and elders in today’s 
world. Children as an important human resource and the dilemma of securing 
adequate opportunities for their development in the different regions of the United 
States. The importance of woman and her entrance into industry and professional 
life. Our American races and nationalities. Minority problems analyzed. The 
development of leaders as one way by which classes can secure greater benefits 
from life. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalismy chapter i. 
Regionalism implies the natural origins and quality of all folk-life and culture. 
In this general sense regionalism is a symbol of America’s geographic as opposed 
to occupational representation; of popular as opposed to class control. Regional- 
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ism as a key to equilibrium between the classes of agrarian society and those of 
urban areas. The changing status of race and minority groups considered by this 
movement. 

Ogburn, William F., and NimkofF, Meyer F.: Sociology ^ especially chapters xi 
and XV. Social class as an aggregate of persons having essentially the same social 
status in a given society, with its fundamental aspect that of relative superiority or 
inferiority to other social classes. An analysis of the caste system. Relation of class 
and culture and the factors favoring the growth of social classes. Glassification of 
American social classes and a comparison with those of Europe. The future of 
social classes in America. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapters vi, xiii, xiv, 
and XXVI. Race contact and its immediate results. Mental and social consequences 
of modern race conflicts; societal consequences. Conflict between capital and 
labor. The class struggle known throughout history, but the most outstanding 
present-day example is that between the proletariat and the capitalist class. So 
intense is the struggle that the world is divided into warring camps, transcending 
national boundaries and interests. Whole nations and combinations of nations 
now engaged in the struggle. 

General Readings from the Library 

Aikman, Duncan, The All’-American Front; Anderson, Dewey, and Davidson, 
Percy E., Ballots and the Democratic Class Struggle; Anderson, Elin L., We Americans; 
Armstrong, Louise V., We^ Too^ Are the People; Corey, Lewis, The Crisis of the 
Middle Class; Dollard, John, Caste and Class in a Southern Town; Groves, Ernest, 
The American Woman; Janowsky, Oscar 1. (ed.). The American Jew; Landtman, 
Gunnar, The Origin of the Inequality of the Social Classes; Locke, Alain, and Stern, 
Bernhard J. (eds.). When Peoples Meet; McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the 
Skin; Martin, Lillian J., and de Gruchy, Clare, Salvaging Old Age; Myrdal, Gunnar, 
An American Dilemma; Odum, Howard W., Race and Rumors of Race; Raper, Arthur, 
and Reid, Ira De A., Sharecroppers All; Schrieke, B., Alien Americans; Stewart, Max- 
well S., Youth in the World Today; Veblen, Thorstein, The Theory of the Leisure Class; 
Wittke, Carl Frederick, We Who Built America, 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1. Within the field of class, organizations may work for the perp>etuation or 
the elimination of class. Illustrate with a list of class-perp)etuating organiza- 
tions and a list of class-eliminating organizations. 

2. What was the New England Society of Charleston? 

3. What organizations have been formed to promote “racial purity” or 
“white supremacy”? 
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4. Describe the work of the National Sharecroppers’ Union. 

5. What was the Townsend plan for old-age revolving pensions? Was it only 
a class movement? 

6. What was the movement for “technocracy”? 

7. What was the E.P.I.C. (End Poverty in California)? 

8. What significance had the F.F. V. (First Families of Virginia) in the earlier 
days of Southern culture? 

9. What are the arguments against any “youth movement”? 

10. What implications of “class struggle” are found in what political philoso- 
phies? 
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Problems of Peoples and Regions 


^^^gionalism as a tool for theoretical analysis and practical study of problems. 
We have already studied regionalism in Chapter 5 as it relates to the 
understanding of organic society, to the natural bases of the folk society 
and to the growth and development of American society. We come now to 
study more definitely the role of regionalism as a tool for the analysis and 
study of social problems and for social planning. We shall examine some 
qf the premises of regionalism as basic to the regional quality and balance 
of men and Nature and of culture and technology. But first we may indicate 
the role of regionalism as such a tool by pointing out its important relation- 
ship to the major problems which we have studied in this text. Here it is 
important to re-emphasize the fact that the relationship between peoples 
and regions is organic and the concept and practice of regionalism are 
fundamental in the total perspective and framework of our sociology. 
We may illustrate this by noting the relationship of peoples and regions 
to the problems which we have studied in the chapters which precede this 
chapter and those which follow immediately. And we note with emphasis 
that all the problems of peoples and regions are accentuated by the develop- 
ments which followed World War ii, and that the new world society is again 
dependent for much of^its character and order upon the stability of regional 
relationships. 

Regionalism and economic problems. In the two preceding chapters we 
have discussed problems of economic adjustment and security, on the one 
hand, and* problems of peoples and classes, on the other. From our studies 
of these problems, it is clear to the sociologist that the range and nature of 
many of them are determined by the regional setting and that it is not 
possible to work them out without due consideration to problems of natural 
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environment and resources and to ecological and geographic factors. Thus, 
the wealth of nations is conditioned by the nature and use of resources, 
by the factors of situation and exchange, by general balance between 
men, resources, and areal distribution, as well as by the degree to which 
the regional quality and balance may be integrated and implemented 
through communication and transportation. 

The nature and the amount of wealth are also conditioned by the kinds 
of resources and the nature of technology and skill which has developed 
those resources in the area where they are. Even the earlier classical eco- 
nomic theory was originally based upon premises of economic processes 
related to a particular area of the world, namely, the British Isles, in 
relation to the rest of the world. So, too, many of the assumptions of eco- 
nomic conflict and war arc based upon situations and factors which have 
led to the usage of the terms “have” and “have not” nations. Again, the 
development of geopolitics and political geography, so much utilized by the 
Germans, was based on important premises relating the people to geogra- 
phy and resources. Manifestly, in the modern world all these factors are 
going to be of still greater importance. In the Western world the develop- 
ment will be dynamic where the new civilization will be conditioned a 
great deal by regional balance in and between the Americas. In the Pacific 
area, manifestly, the role of regional arrangements will be even more im- 
portant if that is possible. 

Regions^ peoples^ and classes. Our study of the problem of peoples and 

classes indicates clearly how the heart of the problem of races and nations 
is often found somewhere in the realm of regional conditioning and develop- 
ment. In many ways the problem of race and caste in their genesis and 
development is essentially a problem of regional culture, and in the new 
civilization of contemporary society, planning must be based upon a full 
recognition of the regional divisions of world culture and of interregional 
adjustments. The development of race and folk culture always has its 
genesis in the early evolution of peoples in relation to a particular area and 
environment, with their culture developing over a period of time. The 
problem of caste is best illustrated and. studied in relation to certain regions 
of the world, such as India and the southern United States of America, in 
which the explanation is not one of simple factors but of complex relation- 
ships in which the problem must be solved by beginning with the regional 
basis rather than through some coercive universalism. 

Regionalism organic in natural society. The problem of peoples and 
regions and the concept of regionalism also appear as a thread running 
throughout the fabric of the whole of societal development. In regionalism 
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the Student of sociology will find an expanded ecology, in which he may 
study not only the history of the relation between an organism and its en- 
vironment, but also the optimum development of society in relation to 
various regional settings. The essence of the folk and of the folk society is 
found in the close relationship between the people, their culture, and the 
lands upon which they live. Agriculture, industry, and many of the major 
institutions are all conditioned by the folk-regional society, so that if we 
can understand the folk in relation to their total regional environment we 
have a framework for the understanding of how societies grow. 

Regional representation in democracy. When we come to study the 
important problems of democracy and social control and of modern civili- 
zation, urbanization, and centralization, the sociologist will again find the 
region in relation to the people a key to the working out of a permanent 
balance between man and the land, between machines and men, between 
urban and rural life. In regionalism may be found an exact scientific and 
practical medium for decentralization and for adequate representation of 
minorities as well as majorities and of peoples in all regions and subregions 
of the central nation. It is an essential tenet of democracy that groups and 
minorities have representation and equality of opportunity as well as 
individuals. So, too, it is through the utilization of regional adaptation 
that the best use of resources can be had and the best adaptation of the 
people to their environment can be made. 

Research and theory inherent in regionalism. The importance of regions 
and peoples may be emphasized again by anticipating our subsequent 
chapters, which deal with social planning, social research, social theory, 
and social definitions. We have pointed out that the region and its culture 
as reflected in the folk-regional society provides the best possible labora- 
tory for social research in the sense that it is probably the smallest unit of 
society in which all phases of the evolution, development, and behavior of 
the people can be studied adequately. It provides an areal laboratory 
large enough to comprehend all of the activities and factors involved and 
small enough for an all-inclusive inquiry. The region and the folk-regional 
society are especially available for the co-operation of all of the social 
sciences and of the physical and social sciences in exploring the nature and 
range of regional problems and the development of a complete society. 
Regional research thus gives reality to inquiry based upon universal 
principles. This means, in the next place, that we shall discuss regionalism 
as the framework of social theory, which both helps to explain the universal 
evolution of mankind in his development from the earlier folk-regional 
societies up to urban civilization and to provide a framework for the 
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development of society, which achieves balance and equilibrium between 
conflicting forces, thus insuring continuity and stability of societal evolu- 
tion. Accordingly, the problem of regions and peoples symbolizes what we 
discuss in our subsequent chapter on theory as a combination of what is 
usually called the theoretical with the practical in a realistic science of 
society. 

THE REGIONAL BALANCE OF MAN AND CULTURE 

The role of regionalism in social problems may perhaps best be epito- 
mized in the concept of the regional balance of man and Nature and of 
culture and technology. This has usually been featured more specifically 
in what is called balanced economy. The heart of the problem of regional 
balance is one of opportunity for people in the places where they live and 
its attainment is essentially a matter of the functional definition of social 
planning as well as regionalism. ‘‘Planning for what” becomes essentially 
a symbol of inquiring into the new order of world society and more specifi- 
cally for each particular society. Still more specifically it is the chief problem 
of American society as represented by the United States of America. 

The basic principle of regional balance. But first, it is important to 
recognize the broader, more general assumption that the key problem of 
all our postwar reconstruction and planning centers around the quality 
and balance of people and culture, of economy and technology the world 
over. More appropriate for our purpose, the problem is one of regional 
equality and balance in the total integration of world order. For it seems 
clear that a great deal, perhaps most, of the tragic situations of maladjust- 
ment, disorganization, and pathology in the world is due to imbalance 
whether in terms of the lack of natural ecological balance between plant 
and animal resources or between man and Nature, or whether in terms of 
the “haves” and “have nots” in advanced civilization. Inherent in the 
waste and weakness of any region, in the conflict and lack of unity of the 
people, and in hazards of regional imbalance and pathology are lurking 
dangers and dilemmas capable of swelling to floodtide mass emotion, 
confusion, and revolution in the immediate postwar world and after. 

By the same token, the main strategy of planning will be found within the 
framework of regional balance and equality which must include not only 
economic opportunity but cultural development and the thing now so 
much stressed, namely, justice in world organization. Yet justice, ad- 
mittedly basic to adequate and enduring arrangements, is not primarily 
something on the level of abstract morality or moralistic principles, but 
of the essential regional equality and balance of opportunity in the places 
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where people live set in the framework of world standards and interrela- 
tionships. 

As relating to the functional aspects of this thing we call the regional 
balance of man and culture, it seems demonstrably clear that many of the 
conferences for racial, religious, and world unity became in effect forces 
for disunity, centering on abstract demands on the one hand and 
concrete pleas for special priorities on the other,, rather than realistic 
strategy for regional and racial balance and harmony within the frame- 
work of the people, their resources, situation, technology and high moral 
principles. 

Balanced culture and economy. Now we turn to our main assumptions 
on the basis of the functional definitions of regionalism and planning and 
our illustrations from world regions and from the quest for the regional 
balance of America. In the first place, the assumptions of balance compre- 
hend a great deal more than the technically defined balanced economy 
with its factors of balanced agriculture and industry and the other factors 
so well defined by the economists. These are assumed as basic to what 
Henry T. Buckle a long time ago called order and balance in a country 
and what administrative authorities have been seeking in balanced econ- 
omies and parity programs. The heart of regional balance is found in the 
search for equal opportunity for all the people through the conservation, 
development and use of their resources in the places where they live, 
adequately adjusted to the interregional culture and economy of the other 
regions of the world or of the nation. The goal is, therefore, clearly one of 
balanced culture as well as economy, in which equality of opportunity in 
education, in public he£dth and welfare, in the range of occupational out- 
look, and in the elimination of handicapping differentials between and 
among different groups of people and levels of culture. 

The integration of diverse cultures and values. With reference to the 
functional definitions of regionalism, it is necessary to re-emphasize the fact 
that the primary objectives of regionalism are found in the end product of 
integration of regions more than in the mere study and development of 
regions themselves. The regions are studied and planned to the end that 
they may be more adequate in all aspects of resources and culture; yet 
regionalism itself is primarily interested in the total integration and balance 
of these regions. In the world order it is not so much a problem of conflict 
between universalism and regionalism as it is one of world order and organ- 
ization brought out through the representation, initiative, and balance of 
world regions. In the case of American society it is not so much a question 
of centralization of authority in conflict with State rights as it is develop- 
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ing an adequate federalized central authority capable thereby of achieving 
realistic decentralization. In other words, it is necessary to have some sort 
of world order or organization before the world’s regions can be integrated 
and before they may be co-operatively developed at their best. In American 
society there must be strong national character and organization before the 
Nation can be made stronger through the strength and integration of its 
diverse regions so that regionalism may supplant the older separatism and 
isolationism of sectional development. 

Again^ the people the heart of society. So, too, the global situation with 
reference to races, minority peoples and nationalities has made increasingly 
clear and vivid the organic significance of this regional quality and balance 
of the people everywhere. The assumptions of regional balance here are 
both culturally theoretical and administratively practical since it seems 
likely that one of the key tasks of the postwar planning world will be to 
rediscover and recognize the folk personality of millions of people who give 
new emphasis to vox populi^ vox dei^ or to the realistic verdict that only the 
people count. All this means that regional balance assumes a healthy 
diversity; that the way of each region is the way of its culture and that each 
culture is inseparably identified with its regional character. 

This is not only nothing new but has always been recognized as a defini- 
tive part of understanding peoples and their institutions. It has always been 
recognized by the common people in their loyalties and devotion to their 
own customs and institutions and in their criticism of others. It has always 
been recognized by anthropologists and sociologists in their study of cul- 
tures. Regional attitudes and mores are so definite and powerful that they 
constitute rights and wrongs; they determine the nature of behavior and 
institutions. Intolerance, therefore, of the mores of a people reflects narrow- 
ness and provincialism of outlook. In the contemporary America there has 
recently developed an increasing tendency among urbam intellectuals to 
belittle and to characterize as intolerable many of the mores of rural society, 
and for intellectuals everywhere to dictate the ways and means of living for 
minority peoples wherever they are. Manifestly, however, this is one source 
of conflict and imbalance in the world, for how can the United States dictate 
cultural order for Poland or the conflicting folk of the Balkan states or the 
South American republics? Or, how can the oversimplified plans for the 
reintegration of the cultures of India or the conflicting claims of Palestine 
be made to work? All this reflects a strange backwardness in an age of 
communication and intellectual liberalism. The depth and width of the 
growing chasm and threatened imbalance and the reasons for it would be 
unbelievable if the situation were not actually true. 
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This regional quality of culture, behavior, and institutions is, of course, 
universally applicable to all regions of world society. The recognition of 
this regional quality of world society, of its imbalance, and of the need for 
regional arrangements for world organization and peace, while relatively 
new, is rapidly becoming the basic consideration in nearly all plans for 
stabilizing world organization. Symbolic of the swelling tide of regionalism 
is the conviction of Sunmer Welles that ‘‘an effective international organ- 
ization can be constituted only through the creation of regional systems of 
nations . . . under an over-all international body, representative ... of all 
regions.” But in whatever instance, the point of emphasis is that it is 
through co-operative arrangement and the integration of diversified cul- 
tures that strength and stability are to be found. 

Regionalism as a tool for decentralization and redistribution of wealth. Such 

a functional regionalism thus becomes a tool for attaining balance and 
equilibrium between people and resources, men and machines, the state 
and the folk. It is a tool of the democratic process in that it provides for 
the redistribution of the good things of life and of the opportunity to work 
within the framework of every people’s geography and of their inherent 
cultural equipment. It is a tool for democratic world reconstruction in the 
postwar world, because it is through co-operative regionalism rather than 
economic nationalism that the society of tomorrow can be organized for 
human welfare instead of for military achievements. It is a tool for social 
planning, because it takes into consideration the rights, privileges, resources 
of people and areas, and stresses self-government and self-development as 
opposed to coercive centralized power. It is a tool for social planning, also 
because it offers specific technical workable ways of developing and con- 
serving resources for human-use ends. Since regionalism, as the opposite 
pole of sectionalism, isolation, and separatism, is as true of international as 
well as of national affairs, it wants no self-sufficiency in economy. It wants 
no isolationism and separatism, and it wants no tragic imbalance between 
the folk and the state or between power and the people. 

Regionalism and planning. There are other assumptions of region- 
alism which it is not necessary to discuss in relation to our main premises. 
Assumed are the specifications of administrative regionalism, regional 
planning, regional mercantilism and the science of the region which deline- 
ates regions, defines its terms, and sets up its adequate methods. There is 
the final point of emphasis which is that regional balance is essentially 
synonymous with the ends of social planning. There are mahy satisfactory 
definitions of planning in terms of its attitudes, two of which are appro- 
priate here. One is a commonly used one which makes the objectives of 
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planning the attainment of balance and equilibrium between competing 
factors and the substitution of effectiveness and abundance for inefficiency 
and scarcity. The other is one utilized by Patrick Geddes, which assumed 
p lanning to be the bridging of the distance between science and knowledge 
and practical problems. In both of these, as in all efforts toward world 
regional balance, there are implied skills, science, expeitness through 
which the facts and specifications are provided and through which then 
the distance is bridged. 

APPLIED TO WORLD ORDER AND AMERICAN SOdETY 

We have then to make brief application of this thing we call regional 
balance. Naturally the first application at this time is to world order and 
international relations. We need only recapitulate the essential premises of 
regional balance and then look at the map of the world as in chapters i and 
4 with its ill-distribution of people in relation to resources and living rela- 
tionships. There you will see on the map here illustrated, for instance, the 
wide range of income closely related often in the lower brackets to the 
densest populations. Similar applications may be made by reference to the 
different resources — land, minerals, water, power, labor, machinery. 
Mamifesdy, here are the measurable ways of indicating need of and means 
of attaining regional balance in a world where accounts are now sadly out 
of balance. Manifestly, too, the technical problems of tariff, free trade, of 
money and exchange, and especially of transportation and orgtinization 
are among the technical, workable ways of doing the job. 

In the assumptions of the regional balance of America there are, of 
course, two major aspects: one is that of a better balance between and 
among the Americas and the other is that of the regional balance of our 
own Nation, with which, of course, we have been concerned. We may 
illustrate briefly with three aspects of the situation, namely, the over-all 
importemce of regional balance, some specific eispects of planning that need 
correction, and the southern regions tis illustration of imbalance. 

With reference to the national character we need only say that to under- 
stand the signific2uice of regional balance in America, we need only recap- 
ture the epic of the Nation’s powerful heritage of resources set in the midst 
of every region and of every folk at work at every occupation in which 
democracy has been made enduring because of the diversity of people, 
place, work, wealth; and to measure the tragedies of imbalance in waste 
and weakness, in conflict and isolationism. Yet there is another aspect of 
great importsmce and that is America’s success in attaimnent of regional 
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balance in its effect upon the world. America can adopt the procedures of 
plauming and interregional and interracial oi^anization and co-operation 
and be ready to join with the world in international orgjmization and co- 
operation for peace. Or America can join the conflicting nations and races 
in perpetual warfare and violence and lose its place in the leadership of the 
world of international organization for peace. This problem is no more a 
one-way obligation in the United States, with its. opportunity for inter- 
regional and interracial balance, than is the obligations of nations and 
races and folk in trs^edy and travail the world over. 

Planning /or imbalance. Finally, it seems well to illustrate the nature 

of imbalance by referring to a specific level of planning which often forgets 
the essentials of regional balance and therefore negates the idea of national 
strength and unity. How national planning might not contribute effectively 
to the regional balance of America may be illustrated in two sample cases. 
There was, for insttmee, in the depression of the 1930’s an earlier publica- 
tion at the time when America’s consumer purchasing power was scarcely 
more than sixty billion dollars prepared by a national planning agency look- 
ing toward full employment. In the program, recommended under the title 
“Resource Utilization,” it was pointed out that, when the total purchasing 
power of the Nation reached seventy or eighty billion dollars, the Nation 
could give full employment to all of its employables. Yet it was stated that, 
even if the total consumers’ purchasing power should rise to ninety or 
ninety-five or even one hundred billion dollars, there would be need for 
scarcely any increase in agricultural workers. As applied to the agricul- 
tural regions and their mode of farmer folk, it would thus come to pass 
that, when the rest of the Nation was reaching its peak of prosperity on the 
basis of industritd America, they would be in depression straits with too 
little employment and having the necessity of paying high prices for com- 
modities made on the basis of high prosperity. The original program not 
only failed to plan for regions and their farm populations, but on the con- 
trary assumed that the logicail thing would be for the rural folk to migrate 
to industrial centers, where already people were congested mainly in one 
or two regions. 

Depletion 0/ regiarud human resources. This brings us to the second 
type of planning which accentuates regional imbtdance and works to the 
detriment of the regions. That is, the procedure which takes the youth 
from one region to another, trains them, concentrates them in the same 
urban industrial centers that already exist, and results inevitably in the 
impoverishment of the region from which they are drained, is not a sound 
policy for the Nation or the region. Such programs fail to provide training 
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and work opportunity for the youth of that region, and this inevitably 
results in deficiency areas. It assumes an uneven regional distribution in 
terms of ‘‘the have” and “the have-not” regions with the corollary that 
such regions can best be provided for through Federal aid and should be 
expected only to come as near self-support as possible. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

1. Elaborate the concept of regionalism as a tool for unity and integration 
in contrast to sectionalism and nationalism as levels of separatism and 
isolationism. 

2. Contrast certain of the current discussions of regionalism vs. universalism. 
If they can be made to coincide, what misconceptions were involved in the 
conflicting theories? 

3. Contrast regionalism with geopolitics in so far as they may be comparable. 

4. Why are these two chapters in this text featuring regionalism? That is, 
what are the different levels implied in the Division which studies regional- 
ism as a part of natural phenomena and as a tool of balance, adjustment, 
and administration? 

5. What is the basis of our assumption that there can be no social planning, 
American style, except through State and regional planning programs as 
an essential part? 

6. Discuss the assertion that what sectionalism is to the total American scene 
unrestricted nationalism is to the total world order. In each case the needed 
antidote is regionalism. 

7. Comment upon Walt Whitman as a regionalist. 

8. Discuss the regionalism of Patrick Geddes. 

9. Discuss the regionalism of Lewis Mumford. 

10. Trace the development of regionalism in the United States from its be- 
ginning in metropolitan regionalism. 

1 1 . Discuss literary regionalism in the United States. 

12. Compare this chapter with Chapter 5 in Part ii. 

1 3. Franklin H. Giddings, so far as appears, was the first of the pioneer Aineri- 
can sociologists to make the region an elementary beginning of sociological 
study to the extent that it constitute the basis of all “organic society.” 
Many others took into consideration geographic and physical factors. 
Some studied animal societies. Some studied the “culture area.” But 
Giddings alone recortiied its basic and organic ijple in the formal socio- 
logical study of man. His thought ran somewhat as follows: Since all 
human phenomena are products of what he called the sustentation field 
and since the sustentation field is a region or part of the earth’s surface 
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which sustains organisms and their functions, including human beings, the 
region is the key to human society. But regions vary. They vary in geography 
and they vary in seasons and from period to period. Consequently peoples 
and their cultures vary and to understand the people we must study the 
region. Organically, the explanation is as follows: “Among stimuli that all 
living bodies react to are phenomena of the surface of the earth, including 
its life sustaining resources, and of the atmosphere, including variations 
of temperature and of precipitation. All these are unevenly distributed. 
Geography is a variegated thing. There are regions that forbid, repel, 
stEirve, and kill, and there are regions that nourish and attract. Therefore, 
the teeming life of the earth is apportioned and segregated, here in energetic 
aggregations, there id sporadic, ineffective examples according to the 
regional dispersion of environmental bounty and exaction, incitement 
and constraint.** 

14. The importance of the region as a unit for the study and planning of 
society is emphasized by an examination of a similar importance which 
has been assigned to the region by several physical sciences and other 
social sciences. More specifically, the region may be defined in terms of 
the geographers, the anthropologists, the ecologists, the political scientists, 
the economists, and the administrators to the end that its nature and 
function in the scientific study of human society may be made clearer. 
By way of preview and illustration to all of this we may cite the clear 
demarcation of the region by Lewis Mumford as the key unit for societal 
study. “Rationally defined,’* he writes, “the locus of human communities 
is the region. The region is the unit-area formed by common aboriginal 
conditions of geologic structure, soil, surface relief, drainage, climate, 
vegetation and animal life: reformed and partly redefined through the 
settlement of man, the domestication and acclimatization of new species, 
the nucleation of communities in villages and cities, the reworking of the 
landscape, and the control over land, power, climate, and movement 
provided by the state of technics.** 

15. This broader view of the organic relation of the region to society is well 
supported also by the anthropologists. Clark Wissler, for instance, starts 
out by noting “that every people has its home, its own peculiar combination 
of environmental conditions. By and large, the majority of peoples have 
been long resident, so far as we call tell, within the region in which we 
know them tpday. 

16. The geographers also have provided a great deal of definitive material 
descriptive of the region as the complete unit of human habitat. Thus 
P. Vidal De la Blache summarizes by pointing out that “Hurnan societies, 
like those of the vegetable and animal world, are composed of different 
elements subject to the influence of environment. No one knows what 






The United States is exceeded in wheat production only by Russia; North America all 
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winds brought them together, nor whence, nor when; but they are living 
side by side in a region which has gradually put its stamp upon them.” 


Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology ^ chapter 
XXVIII. The community and the region. Historical approach to the idea of regional- 
ism and the belief that regionalism is an efficient tool with which to pry into the 
secrets of modern social organization. Definition of a region; an area large enough 
to display most social factors, distinctive enough to make recognition fairly easy, 
and possessed of a characteristic mode of life based on a unique configuration of 
culture traits and complexes. An analysis of the regions with reference to geog- 
raphy, homogeneity of people, association with metropolitan life in earlier stages, 
relation of cultural and natural resources of the regions and economic differences. 
A distinction between the terms “regionalism” and “sectionalism.” The ways 
of the folk determinative in culture of the regions. The various regions of the 
United States analyzed. Regionalism demands the coordination of all lines of 
approach and it is just this correlating and coordinating of various factors which 
gives the regional approach its greatest value. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ chapters v and vi. The regional framework 
of civilization and the new patterns of life and thought which it offers to city life. 
Analysis of the urban area as a geographic unit and an economic region. The 
process of regionalization and the cycles through which it tends to pass. The 
utilization of the region in all its varied potentialities the task for democratic 
politics. Analysis of the social basis of the new order and the new method of devel- 
opment for the “garden city.” 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially chapters vi and viii. The 
relation of regionalism and European political nationalism shown. Early regional- 
ism in Fraihce and Denmark. Analysis of regional cycles; cycle of poetry, cycle 
of prose, and cycle of action. Cooperative agricultural movements as the basis 
of a dynamic regionalism. Economic regionalism as the working out rationally 
of the geographic distributions of the world’s resources and the resettlement of 
the world’s population into the area marked as favorable for human living. Survey 
of experiments in economic regionalism. Regionalism a functional economy. 

Odum, Howard W. : American Social ProhlemSy chapter vii. The essentials in the 
concept of regionalism and the significance of regional factors and problems. The 
development of society in general or the social problems of the American people 
not understood unless one considers regional backgrounds and cultures. De- 
scriptions of the six major regions of America. Regionalism versus sectionalism. 
Natural folk-regional society compared with the bigness and artificiality of com- 
plex, technological, industrial urban society of the maturing nation. Regionalism 
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as a very realistic economy which offers a “way out” for so large and complex 
a nation as the United States. Development of regionalism and illustrations. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism. The entire 
book is related to this chapter heading and Part i offers especially good material. 
The relation of peoples and their regions the key to regional planning. Regionalism 
a tool for progress and a medium for interpreting its growth through the orderly 
processes of the people and their institutions within the living geography of a 
natural and cultural heritage. The movement a practical framework for planning 
and adjustment in such areas as population .development and policy, standards 
of living and work, the increase of wealth and well-being, the equalization of 
opportunity, and the development and mastery of new social frontiers. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ especially chapters xiv 
and XV. Natural environment in human ecology and the service of the advance 
in culture in liberating man, somewhat, from the restriction of ecological forces. 
The evolution of the community and the rise of the city. An analysis of the term 
region and the human ecologist’s interest in these areas. Descriptions of the regions 
of the United States. Distribution of population by regions. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapters ii, vii, and vm. 
Physical nature far more than a mere stage for man’s drama of life. It is rather 
a set of dynamic, active, never dormant entities, always affecting man’s activity, 
conditioning the ongoing and every aspect of every society. It aids and hinders 
man and calls for redirection and control. Thus it has created regions. Differences 
between groups explained by physical nature, plus climate, plus food, plus culture. 
Culture variations and the content and structure of culture. Regional concept of 
culture as a conditioner of group life. 

Recent Social Trends, pp, 6-10, 43-46, 451-461, 481-487, Growth of population 
by regions. Regional variations in birth rates. Metropolitan regionalism. Regional 
planning as purporting to make regions convenient, healthful, and attractive 
places in which people may work, play, learn, and generally express themselves 
in well-rounded living. 

In the light of developments since the publication of Recent Social Trends, what 
new factors are involved in this field? What trends have appeared which were not 
indicated in the findings? What new trends now appear most marked? 

General Readings from the Library 

Adams, James Truslow, Americans Tragedy; Bond, Beverly W., Jr., The Civilization 
of the Old Northwest; Borg, C. O., The Great Southwest; Branford, Victor, The Regional 
Survey as a Method of Social Study; Chase, Stuart, Rich Land, Poor Land; Davidson, 
Donald, The Attack on Leviathan; Fox, Dixon Ryan, Sources of Culture in the Middle 
West; Lilienthal, David E., TV A — Democracy on the March; Lord, Russell, Behald 
Our Land; Mangus, A. R., Rural Regions of the United States; Mukerjee, Radhakamal, 
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Regional Sociology; Mumford, Lewis, The Culture of Cities; National Resources Com- 
mittee, Drainage Basin Problems and Programs and Regioreal Planning Series; Odum, 
Howard W., An American Epoch; Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill, 
American Regionalism; Odum, Howard W., Race and Rumors of Race; Odum, Howard 
W., The Regional Approach to National Social Planning; Odiim, Howard W., Southern 
Regions of the United States; Odum, Howard W., The Way of the South; Semple, Ellen 
G., Influences of Geographic Environment; Skinner, Constance L. (ed.)} Rivers of America 
Series; Smith, J. Russell, Americans Lands and Peoples and Men and Resources; Strausz- 
Hupe, Robert, Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power; Turner, Frederick 
Jackson, The Significance of Sections in American History; Vance, Rupert B., All These 
People; Vance, Rupert B., Human Geography of the South; Webb, Alter Prescott, 
Divided We Stand; Webb, Alter Prescott, The Great Plains; Weigert, Hans W., G«i- 
erals and Geographers. 

In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . In terms of social action and social problems, can you justify the assertion 
that the regional quality and balance of America is the most important cultural- 
economic-domestic problem that followed World War ii? 

2. Describe the regional organizations and regional areas utilized by The 
Federal Reserve Bank; the Federal Housing Administration; and others. 

3. On what grounds can America defend itself if it continues “have** and 
“have not** regions? 

4. Are the tenets of democracy applicable to States and regions as they are to 
individuals? 

5. What are some of the regional divisions of the world proposed for a world 
organization for international order? 

6. Discuss the regional aspects of Dumbarton Oaks. 

7. Continue the regional classifications of culture begun in Chapter 5. 

8. Describe the TVA as a successful regional arrangement. 

9. What are the arguments for and against the Missouri Valley authority? 
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The Problem of Social Progress and 

Social Planning 

Social problems and values inherent in all cultural development. In our 
previous study of the problem of social process and interaction we called 
attention to the age-old problem of man’s constant efforts, wherever his cul- 
ture develops, to adjust himself to his environment and to get the greatest 
possible satisfaction out of his total social arrangements. Implicit in this 
process were value assumptions. On the positive side there were the values 
inherent in what men want zmd negatively there was the goal of surv^ival. 
Throughout our text we have indicated how human society has grown from 
the earlier levels of realistic culture, bottomed in the environmental setting of 
regional factors and the folk society to the later stages of advanced culture 
set in the framework of technological civilization. Implied in this process of 
development were also value assumptions in the folkways and institutions 
which grew out of such development. Then later we have described some- 
thing of the impact of civilization on the folk and the nature of some of the 
major social problems which resulted. These problems are of a great range 
and variety but of particular importance are the problems of adaptation to 
civilization, the problems of economic opportunity and security, the prob- 
lems of race and class, the problems of peoples and the regional balance 
between man and nature and between culture and world relations. 

How social problems have been ^^solved.^^ Now we come to consider 
the unusual problem of how to solve these problems and how to meet the 
demands of social change in such ways as to achieve progress and welfare. 
Sometimes the earlier solutions have appeared to come about through the 
hard way of survival in the process of struggle. Then the institutions were 
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evolved to meet needs and to act as a buffer between the individual and 
change and to give order and control to society. In advanced cultures, 
science and invention have been applied to society’s needs, and special 
tools for solving problems have been developed through institutional aids, 
economic measures, social work and public welfare, and the special avenues 
of education and legislation. Sometimes there have been the extra hazards 
of war and disease necessitating special means and coercive measures of 
control. Thus cultures have been of great diversity, and values have been 
inherent in the traits of each culture and its institutions. 

Theories of progress. What we call social progress has appeared 
uneven and cyclical both in time and in the quality of culture or civiliza- 
tions recorded. So much has this been true that many theories of progress 
and change have been reflected in the history of social thought. In general 
these theories of progress have been of two sorts, one which assumed the 
inevitability of cyclical change and growth including the assumptions of 
the inevitability of social progress, with the corollary that nothing could be 
done about it, that a laissez-faire philosophy was best. The other assump- 
tions, based upon the idealism of philosophy and the later sociology typified 
by Lester F. Ward’s social tclesis, set the stage for what subsequently was 
to evolve into society’s newest problem — social planning. Social planning, 
in turn, assumes that society may have an over-all approach to its problems, 
including the problems of world peace and organization. 

Many levels of progress. In oversimplified terms progress may be 
conceived as the orderly process of going forward. Progress in time is inevi- 
table. Progress in space reflects the amazing spectacle of making the world 
immeasurably bigger through added conquests and the use of air and 
earth and sea, yet also smaller through transportation, communication, 
speed, and all the other technologies that eliminate space. Progress in quan- 
titative achievement is symbolized in the whole incredible catalogue of scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions. By the same token, progress in the quality of 
achievement may be symbolized by a thousand attainments in medicine, 
transportation, security and safety, and in the upper brackets of human 
achievements. Yet, for the sociologist it is progress in the sum total of human 
achievement and welfare that is exclusively important. The other aspects are 
vital only in proportion as they are means to this end. In the same way 
values are defined in terms of processes and achievements whose objectives 
reflect the end results of orderly progress from earlier stages of culture to 
enduring survival and stabilization in advanced civilization. 

The essential meaning of progress. The student of sociology who 
wishes to specialize may find an almost encyclopedic catalogue of readings 
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on the subject of progress. He may define progress in terms of values or 
utopias or technology; or he may define it negatively as that which does 
not revert, as when Hitler’s marvelous technological progress reflected 
reversion to barbarism. Yet for the purposes of the elementary understand- 
ing of society and of social planning, there is need here for only a primary 
concept of progress which comprehends the systematic framework of our 
sociological study. Such a meaning is comprehended when we say that 
progress consists in the mastery of physical and societal factors and forces 
and the resulting societal order which insures the continuity of human and 
societal development through processes and organizations which conserve 
and develop and give opportunity and representation to each demotic unit 
in society whether individual or group. As a corollary, progress will be 
attained in proportion as society develops ways of attaining these ends. 
Two ways are stressed in social planning and democracy. 

Assumptions of social planning. Our assumptions with reference to 
social planning again recapitulate the premises of our sociology as being 
both sound theory and practical study of society. This means that any 
adequate understanding of social planning in the sociological sense assumes 
a general knowledge of sociology as we have presented it in this treatise. 
Social planning, in this larger concept, is essentially a major social problem. 
This means that our problem of social planning seeks to focus upon the 
whole field of human relationships and especially upon the survival, de- 
velopment, and progress of human society itself. Within this larger objec- 
tive social planning, again like social problems, seeks to present a general 
framework through which technical, tangible, workable ways and means 
may be provided for the adjustment and/or the solution of specific social 
problems. 

Social planning the essence of the best social theory. In Part vii we point 
out that social research lies somewhere between the fields of social problems 
and social theory, since research is necessary to discover facts from which 
systematization of theory may be attained. We point out also that social 
theory, in the sense that it grows out of the day’s work and is based upon 
realistic facts in adequate perspective, is essentially practical. We point out 
further that the development of theory and its wise use is itself an important 
sociological problem and seeks to attain the maximum ends of science in 
the discovery of truth and the attainment of mastery. Now social planning 
may be said to be based upon and to comprehend at times the best social 
theory. It may be said also to be the product of the best social research. 
It may be said, in addition, to be the most effective over-all tool and tech- 
nique for both understanding and solving problems. Social planning may 
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be interpreted still further to be the nearest composite summary and inte- 
gration of what social science and social invention can achieve as the best 
results of purposive science. 

Planning asks and answers questions. If we look at other major prob- 
lems studied, we find the concept and practice of social planning in the 
broader sense in which we approach it again as exclusively essential. Thus, 
for instance, in social processes and social change, in which it is generally 
agreed that the total effects of modern technology are such as to speed up 
the tempo of social change which affects the economic habits of the people 
and, therefore, their behavior, it seems clear that the greatest crises and 
maladjustment have come about because of lack of planning and predicting 
essential needs. This was well illustrated in the United States in the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s and more vividly illustrated in terms of World 
War II. The dynamic Giddings had a way of saying that the most important 
teaching of sociology, after all, was to ask the question, “What else will 
happen or is likely to happen under such and such conditions?” Sociologi- 
cal planning assumes a scientific procedure which asks and answers these 
questions in order to provide the basis or framework for meeting new 
situations. 

Resources and regions in planning. Even more vividly the problem of 
planning may be illustrated by referring to the nature and needs of the 
problems of economic adjustment and security, which we have treated in 
an earlier chapter. So much is this true that the almost universal connota- 
tion of planning is economic planning, in which there is inherent in the 
concept some form of governmental power to enforce. In the field of 
economic problems, of course, planning becomes the key tool in such areas 
as transportation, distribution, prices, wages, standards of living, land 
utilization, conservation of resources, income and taxation, and occupa- 
tions. Here, as in other fields, basic research precedes analysis of the results 
and their implementation into some workable ways of getting results. 

So, too, in the problems of peoples and classes and of peoples and regions, 
it is not possible for the sociologist to comprehend either the understanding 
of total society or a framework upon which its future development will be 
based without some concept of composite social planning. During the most 
tense moments of World War ii and the whole process of winning the war 
and looking forward to the peace, there was almost unanimous agreement 
that there must be social planning in the new organic sense in which, on 
the basis of realistic actual peoples and actual resources, planning for better 
adjustment of a world order must be attained. In this larger concept of 
planning a world society the people and the regions have assumed new 
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meanings, and their adaptation requires, as never before, a new order of 
social planning of, for, and by the folk and the regions. 

Social planning envisages society as a whole. We may illustrate further 
how a review of other elements of our sociology is necessary for the under- 
standing of the larger problems of social planning. We have pointed out 
above that social planning represents essentially a broader framework of 
social theory at its best. Such theory, however, assumes a knowledge of how 
societies have developed from their earlier grounding in nature and primi- 
tive groups, conditioned by the circumstantial pressure of environment and 
the social pressure of culture, and have grown and developed later into 
more complex, urban, industrial civilization, still powerfully conditioned 
by physical factors and technology more than general culture. The under- 
standing of the relation between men and resources, between culture and 
geographic environment, between races and groups, and the impact of 
change and technology upon the individual, upon culture — the under- 
standing of all this is essential to the understanding of what the problems are 
and what needs to be planned in terms of social achievements and social 
values. So, too, the understanding of the essential elements of modern 
civilization in terms of the state, of industry, of urbanism, of organization, 
technology, and the resulting rise of modern technicways becomes basic to 
the understanding of what planning means and what sort of planning may 
be assumed for modern contemporary society. 

Definition consistent with theory and practice. Thus, from the scientific 
viewpoint of sociology, social planning is essentially social theory, as we 
define it in our subsequent chapters as being workable blueprints designed 
from facts or, more technically, the systematization of conclusions derived 
from the realistic results of empirical research. Social planning must be that 
and that alone if it is to be sound and scientific in the sociological sense. Yet, 
we must keep in mind that social planning and social theory in this sense 
are almost the opposite of subjective theorizing or merely metaphysical or 
philosophical utopias. It used to be said that planning is nothing new be- 
cause Plato had a plan for the good society; so did Aristotle, so did Rousseau, 
so did Machiavelli, and the countless hundreds of social theorists who have 
posited abstract premises upon which the good society would develop and 
thrive. It was often said that social planning, therefore, is nothing new, but 
something very old, whereas it is very new in the sense in which it connotes 
governmental participation. We may emphasize this in a preliminary way 
by introducing our discussion of definitions of social planning with a com- 
posite concept featuring the distinction noted. For our purposes here social 
planning, including world, national, regional, urban, state, community. 
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on whatever levels of natural resources and cultural arrangements, connotes 
design, specific, technical, workable ways of doing things set in priority 
schedules of time and spatial relationships, as opposed to the mere ideo- 
logical, educational, exhortative general motivation inherent in meta- 
physical theories or philosophical “isms” and “systems.” 

The new social planning. Perhaps what needs to be emphasized here 
most is the newness of social planning in the modern world as it connotes 
technical, workable, realistic ways of doing things in contradistinction to 
mere ideology or philosophy. What the sociologist is trying to incorporate 
into his theory of social planning is that sort of dynamics which makes it 
almost the opposite of mere exhortation, educational teachings, ideological 
utopias, or theoretical “systems.” Social planning also is based primarily 
upon empirical research, the results of which are incorporated into a sys- 
tematic framework of action. Social planning is, moreover, specific with 
reference to priorities of time, place, and relationship. It involves skills, 
techniques, science, information. It assumes broad knowledge interpreted 
in such perspective and technique as to provide the equivalent of workable 
blueprints. It assumes the long-time look at society and the long-time pro- 
gram of development. It assumes finally the co-ordination and integration 
of all units in the total. 

Three major levels of planning. In order to interpret the theory and 
practice of social planning still more specifically from the viewpoint of 
sociology, we may look briefly at three major viewpoints or levels. The first 
of these is the level of over-all total societal planning, which envisages so- 
ciety as a whole and seeks the unity and integration of all its parts. The 
second is the level of organic, functional planning, in which there are three 
main areas, namely, physical planning, economic planning, and cultural 
planning. The third is the level of technical-administrative planning, 
which extends all the way from community planning up through county, 
city, district, state, regional, national, and international planning. In these 
three are comprehended the framework of social theory, in which social 
processes, social organization, and social institutions are involved in the 
total framework of societal evolution from folk culture to civilization, in 
which balance and equilibrium between the people and resources, between 
culture and social change are sought in enduring margins of survival and 
progress. 

Over-all societal planning challenges the best that sociology can do. First, it 
may be pointed out, social planning as it envisages the total progress of 
society reflects the best and most comprehensive theory implied in the total 
framework of our sociology. More than this, however, social planning thus 
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concerned may be said to comprehend, more than any other single entity 
or concept, the composite of all of our social inventions and social technol- 
ogy which have grown out of our social research. In this respect, therefore, 
social planning is, of course, more comprehensive than the general ameliora- 
tive programs of social work, public welfare, public administration, educa- 
tional direction, community organization, and the other ‘‘work disciplines’- 
through which the products of social science and social research are trans- 
mitted to the people and to society. 

Social planning, moreover, in this level of the over-all societal planning 
must be conditioned upon the foundations of sociological analysis and syn- 
thesis. “What is society and what is it good for” is the question which 
Giddings was accustomed to ask. In one of his answers to this he was con- 
siderably ahead of his day when he set up as one of the main objectives of 
society the term security. This was long before in the modern world social 
security became the keynote to many of the high motivations and stirrings 
of the people. Professor Giddings included under the term security certain 
elemental factors in government and public welfare that may well now be 
a preview to what is to come. 

Social planning in its larger practical-theoretical sense is based upon 
observations of trial and error of experimentation and of the “rises” and 
“falls” of societies, with always, however, the analysis and objective meas- 
urement of factors that have gone into the development and decay of 
various cultures and civilizations. Social planning, therefore, is built upon 
the rock bottom of societal understanding, in which survival values are 
interwoven in the framework of local and temporal programs for security 
and happiness. 

Social planning as theoretical and ^^adademieP It may well be said that 
the above theoretical aspects of social planning are “academic” in the 
sense that, while they are soundly bottomed in realistic facts, they are so 
comprehensive and so involved in time-space-cultural factors that it is not 
possible to achieve even the statement of complete planning which will be 
flexible enough for specific societies and the tempo of modern change. This 
is to say, however, no more than what is said about any broader comprehen- 
sive theory. Social planning as social theory has added the element of 
realistic application and, therefore, partakes of the nature of tested theory, 
step by step, period by period, culture by culture, region by region. It may 
be said to be academic further in the sense that it is scientific in so far as its 
premises are all based upon the systematization of what has been learned 
in the scientific application of truth as well as what has been discovered. It 
is “academic” in the more popular sense of the word in which, although 
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it is recognized as sound, the public expects little of it except in the long 
run and then only when utilized by societal agencies adequate for the 
purpose. 

Too much must not be expected of planning. It is important to note the 
scientific, theoretical, and academic nature of social planning, as indicated 
above, both in order to recognize the organic nature of social planning and 
the responsibility of those who plan and in order to focus upon the role of 
realistic and responsible planning in the world of tomorrow. We have 
pointed out in an earlier chapter that too much must not be expected of 
sociology in the sense of explaining all things and solving all problems any 
more than should be the case in biology or chemistry; but also that too 
little must not be expected of sociology because of the great need and 
opportunity now for sound sociological theory resulting from scientific 
research and the systematization and synthesis of results. In social planning 
as a part of the best flowering of realistic sociological research and its 
application to society we have a sort of recapitulation of the same situation. 
It will be understood, therefore, that neither too much nor too little will 
be expected of social planning, and that realistic sociology will not be 
afraid to proceed to the consideration and formulation of bases upon which 
sound social planning may be implemented in realistic situations. 

Functional levels of planning. This brings us then to our second level 
of social planning, which is found in the organic, natural, functional aspects 
of planning. Even while we point to the very practical, realistic, and im- 
mediate problem of planning on its functional level, we still must recapture 
the organic bases of society as found in its natural resources, its physical 
environment, its people and their culture. Thus, sound social planning 
must always be bottomed in the objectives of conservation, development, 
and utilization of resources in relation to the human-use ends of these re- 
sources and the resulting successful adaptation and adjustment. These func- 
tional levels of planning may best be analyzed on a threefold basis, each of 
which, in addition, has a multiple catalogue of specialized functional 
levels. These levels comprehend physical planning, economic planning, 
and cultural planning; and first we may look at what we designate as physi- 
cal planning. Physical planning is that planning which seeks the best 
possible balance and equilibrium between people and the places where 
they live, the resources which they use, and the natural environment by 
which they are conditioned. Sometimes it is the land and the relation of 
man to its situation and use. Sometimes ix is rivers and waters, forests and 
minerals, and what they mean to the development and economics of the 
people. Sometimes it has to do with wildlife sanctuaries, parks, and scenic 
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places. Sometimes it has to do with the beauty of Nature and the aesthetic 
aspects of towns, cities, and highways. Sometimes it has to do with national 
domains and publicly owned lands and sometimes with private properties 
and national communication lines. Sometimes it has to do with State, 
sometimes with counties, sometimes with cities, and sometimes with villages 
and rural communities. But always planning for the physical foundations 
has to do with the great organic, natural bases upon which happiness, 
culture, prosperity, and human welfare rest in their most elemental forms. 

The range of physical planning includes land planning in its general as- 
pects which is planning for the best utilization of land and its adaptation 
to the largest number of purposes and needs; 

Land use for towns and cities which is planning for the best utilization and 
situation for business, institutions, residence, highways, industries, parks, 
playgrounds; 

Land use for State and national domain which is planning for the conser- 
vation and use of great forestry areas, parks, forestry and mineral con- 
servation, recreation; 

Land use for rural life and agriculture which is planning for balanced 
agriculture, forestry crops, increasing production capacity and value and 
conservation of agricultural lands; 

Rivers and drainage in their general aspects which is planning for river 
valley development in relation to total national and State areas; 

Flood control and power which is planning for reservoirs of water for 
power and for the prevention of floods; 

Navigation and transportation which is planning for the best use of rivers 
for commerce and recreation as a part of the transportation system; 

Sanitation and recreation which is planning for the purification of waters 
both for the purpose of health and recreation; 

Wildlife conservation and use which is planning for the conservation and 
enlargement of fish and game, including the development of small streams, 
lakes, and ponds; 

Ocean, gulf, lake, and water fronts which is planning for the utilization of 
fish and oyster resources, of transportation and recreation, and for harbors 
and shipping; 
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Minerals in their general aspects which is planning for the conservation, 
development, and . wiser use of mineral resources; 

Discovery and development of new mineral resources which is research and 
planning for new uses of minor minerals; 

Climate and regional variations which is planning for the best possible use 
of climate in relation to culture and economy; 

Transportation and situation which is planning for the wisest utilization 
of situation through highways, railways, airways, and other communica- 
tion and transportation arrangement; 

Inventory of total resources which is research and planning to insure an 
adequate knowledge of all resources with a view to their wider and more 
effective use on behalf of the people. 

Economic planning is that specialized planning which involves the rela- 
tion of government and economics necessitated as such by trends and needs. 
First of all is the essential universal demand for postwar planning, looking 
to the transition from war economy to peace economy. The two major 
areas here are the conversion of war industries and activities into normal 
peace-time work and the very special planning to avoid unemployment. 
The still more special planning to see that the millions who have been in 
war services have opportunity for occupation or occupational insurance 
and training in periods of transition. Economic planning is special in the 
sense that the ratio between government and politics, on the one hand, and 
business and industry, on the other, becomes a technical problem of adjust- 
ment, critical in modern life. 

The range of economic planning includes postwar planning in general 
which is an almost universal trend toward planning by individual busi- 
nesses, by towns and cities, by States and the Nation for economic adjust- 
ment in the postwar period at home and abroad; 

Conversion of war activities into peace-time channels which is planning for 
the quickest possible conversion of war industry into normal industry with 
the least possible confusion and with the largest amount of activity by 
industry itself; 

Widening the range of occupational opportunity which is planning spe- 
cifically in each community, industry, and State to give jobs to returning 
service men; 
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Individual business and industries in the postweur period which is planning 
by individual industries and business concerns for expansion, development, 
new markets, labor; 

Rural and small industries which is planning for increasing emphasis upon 
rural industries, part-time industries, arts and crafts, and special develop- 
ment of industries for processing fibers, farm products, etc.; 

Agricultural development and diversified farming which is planning espe- 
cially for the smtdl farmer and for balanced farming, including livestock in 
dairying; 

Selected speci2d industries which is planning for certain special industries 
appropriate to the State, region, or locality, such as housing, air cooling, 
new industries; 

A type of special regional industry which is planning for a new era in farm 
fencing the South, including the development of the steel industry, for 
wiring, posts, and of concrete and forests products, developing an almost 
major industry overnight; 

Banking and finance which is planning for financing industry and co-oper- 
ative eurangement between private banking and Federal Government; 

Public works programs which are planning for special public works pro- 
grams in support of needed industry and demobilization of business. 

Social and cultural planning. There are certain types of pl annin g 
often neglected in the overemphasis on physical planning and business 
planning. Such planning emphzisizes the social institutions and agencies 
and looks toward population policies with reference to the people them- 
selves. lA this field planning seeks to bridge the distance between research, 
resources, and the like, on the one hand, and the solving of problems and 
the adjustment of difficulties of the people, on the other. In this field, too, 
are many of the major services of government to the people — local. State, 
Federal. 

The range of social and cultural planning includes governmental public 
works programs which a^ planning through the co-operation of local. 
State, and Federal Government for construction of necessary buildings in 
institutions of learning, public service agencies, or housing facilities; 

Special programs for agriculture and rural life which are planning for 
agricultural development and for co-operative efforts in strengthening 
country life and balanced agriculture; 
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Programs of recreation which are planning for community, State, and 
Federal programs of leisure-time activities and recreation; 

Public welfare programs which are planning for more adequate and well 
halanrpH programs of services for the handicapped and the deficient and 
for preventive measures; 

Public health programs which are planning by local. State, and Federal 
authorities for more adequate health services, including especially health 
education; 

Public education programs which are planning for channeling research 
and theory into more practical educational work, with special reference to 
elementary and high schools; 

Population policies which are planning for wise distribution and optimum 
population programs; 

Race and minority groups which are planning for local and regional ad- 
justment and opportunity for race and minority groups; 

Balanced economy and culture which is planning for well balanced com- 
munities, industry, and agriculture in relation to high standards of cultural 
development. 

Admimstrative planning. It must be clear, however, that much more 

is needed than the mere cataloguing of areas and levels of planning or of 
just knowing what the needs are. It is relatively easy to agree upon the 
general principles of planning while the specific catalogue of areas and 
needs may be as inclusive as the principal activities and interests of society. 
What is needed most is some framework which makes possible arid directs 
the actual workable ways of doing things. The questions that arc constantly 
being asked are: How can we begin? What are the administrative arrange- 
ments best suited? How can planning be practical as well as theoretical? 
The answer to these questions brings us to our third level of planning, 
namely, the administrative. And just as in our theory of planning we en- 
visage the whole of society, so in our administrative levels we must keep in 
mind the fact that every aspect of organization from the grass roots of the 
co mmuni ty up to the top-most level of necessary centralization of national 
or industrial agency must not only be provided for but provided for in 
due perspective to every other part. Thus, inherent in international organ- 
ization and planning are the essential units of national and regional levels 
of planning the world over. Inherent in national planning, such as the 
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United States, are State plannii^, regional planning for groups of States, 
city and town planning with their extension into metropolitan regional 
planning, county planning with also provision for district planning for 
groups of counties. In this way the same organic unity of both structure 
function of American life are guaranteed. 

Social planning in the United States, Keeping in mind, therefore, the 
three major levels of social planning, namely, the general sociologicad or 
cultural, the functional, and the administrative, we may turn next to the 
application of our theory of social planning to the American scene. This 
means, first of all, of course, that the major objective of social p lannin g is 
to provide ways and means whereby American society can develop itself 
through the orderly processes of growth and interrelationships. On the 
functional side it means that we must provide for conservation and develop- 
ment of all resources, physical and human, and the utilization of our 
science, skill, and technology in seeking adequate balance and equilibrium 
between the people and their resources, between the culture of the people 
and the civilization of the state, and between the people and their institu- 
tions, on the one hand, and social change, on the other. On the administra- 
tive level, it means that there must be such arrangements as will provide, 
first of all, for the integration of the total American society into a strong 
and dynamic culture, attained, however, through such decentralization as 
will give representation and opportunity to all the peoples in all the regions 
in conformity with their culture and resources. 

Planning connotes sound interrelationships. Within all these levels, it 
must be clear that in the United States, on the basis of a Federation of 
States, there can be no national planning without its co-ordinate and com- 
mensurate State and regional planning in accordance with the organic 
arrangement of the American system. This means still more in detail, when 
we come to set up actual arrangements, that inherent and organic in a 
national planning council or board there must be a similar planning coun- 
cil or board for every State in the Union and for every major region com- 
posed of the latter component group-of-States areas adequately delineated 
and authentically adopted by the Nation’s planning program. 

The student of sociology emphasizes these organic, interrelated factors 
because he knows that those who plan for specific purposes, such as for 
prosperity or for specific planned economic order or for resource develop- 
ment or for still more specific aims and needs, such as transportation, com- 
munication, electrification, and industry, ignore or negate many of the 
human and societal factors in what is often overspecialized or conflicting 
plans. 
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It is important, therefore, to point out that national, social planning, on 
the basis of our subsequent premises of national. State, and regional re- 
search and planning councils, is organic in the whole picture of the United 
States. This is true for two major rezisons. In the first place, the States are 
organic in the American-national system. In the second place, there is an 
oi^^icism in the regional frontier developments of the Nation and in the 
essential need to conserve and develop the diversity of the Nation’s resources. 

The State organic in American lifo. Each of these in turn has two bases 
for its oiganicism. First, with reference to the States, we must remember 
that the titanic battle in the early American struggle for national unity was 
fought around the issue of whether we should have a centralized federalism 
or an integrated nation of federated States. The decision was made and was 
fundamental, so that the States are a part of the organic structure. They 
represent the heart and pulse of the national orgemicism and are the tech- 
nical ways also of expressing geographic-democratic representation. What- 
ever else the Nation is, it is a United States of America. 

There was, however, a later development which cemented the American 
orgeuiic concept of the Nation in terms of the states. This was the Civil War 
and the resulting American principle of a united Nation, in which the 
States, as Abraham Lincoln put it, like individuals, were part of the union, 
the essential part of the union, but the union cannot be broken by States. 
According to that theory, the union was more than a voluntary associa- 
tion of States. It was a mutual situation in which the States had their being 
within the union, but the union itself had given birth to the States. This 
organicism was more than just a continuation of the early American dream. 
It was a sort of conviction that beyond the constitution was a union of 
morally united States. 

This organic nature of the States was not only expressed by the union, 
but was essentially the heart of the Calhoun doctrine of the Confederacy, 
namdy, that the regional organicism of the South rested upon the essential 
organic nature of the States, and southern patriotism to the States in later 
years, sometimes transcending national patriotism, was essentially a part 
of the organic role of the states. 

In all of our planning, this essential organicism of the States is the first 
fundamental to keep in mind in distinguishing between the planning of the 
democracy and the planning of the totalitarian state or national sociedism. 
There can be no overemphasis upon this. America may change from its 
organicism of the States, but, until it does, this is fundamental. 

Toward social progress. Social planning, then, in both its theoretical 

and practical aspects is essentially a tool for social progress if we define 
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progress as the mastery of physical and societal forces and the resulting 
social order through which the continuity of human evolution may be in- 
sured. On the negative side planning seeks to remedy the deficiencies of 
imbalance and to bridge the chasm between the folk and their culture and 
technology and its possible mastery over mores. Social planning seeks to 
conserve resources and protect society against exploitation and exhaustion. 
On the positive side, again, social planning provides for creative ways, 
through the use of social technicways as the chief measure of modem tech- 
nological society, for achieving the good society as the means for a richer 
culture and a higher human attainment of mankind. And it recognizes 
these objectives as applying in practical ways to all units of society at all 
times and in all places. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments arid Questions 

1 . It has been estimated that more than one hundred definitions of progress 
have had good standing in the held of philosophy and sociology. From the 
viewpoint of social planning what is a good definition? 

2. Give a half dozen definitions of social planning. 

3. In the earlier literature on planning, the concept was almost exclusively 
that of town and city planning. Now it comprehends a philosophy of con- 
trol. Discuss the use and evolution of planning. 

4. What is involved in “physical planning*’? 

5. Why designate a separate division of economic planning? 

6. What is cultural planning? 

7. In their report on region No. i The National Resources Planning Board 
says: “One of the primary purposes of a planning agency is to keep clearly 
before administrative officials and the public, the major objectives that, 
according to considered public opinion, should be attained, at least in 
part, through Government action. In this phase of its work, the planning 
board’s job is one of synthesis. It must fit legislative policies, programs 
of executive agencies, public opinion, and deduction based on impartial 
research, into the comprehensive picture of the goal of public endeavor.” 
Discuss. 

8. In the foreword for Region 9, it is pointed out that “the basic intent is 
that the people of the Region should take stock of what resources are 
available, and realistically think out how these resources can best be used 
in promoting the welfare and security of the people who are dependent 
upon them. More specifically, it is intended to present a basis for con- 
sideration of general development and stabilization of employment in the 
Region, also a plan and program of works and activities that will look 
toward the expansion of economic opportunity in pace with migration of 
people to the Region, that .Will aid in meeting immediate needs in the 
present period of defense activity, and, finally, that will look toward the 
provision of a needed reservoir of work and improvements for the post- 
emergency era of readjustment and reconstruction. Discuss. 

9. One other selection will illustrate further the nature and objectives of 
particular types of regional planning as expressed in the foreword for 

' Region 7. “Because of its scope, the plan cannot be of the specific or ‘blue- 
print’ form that might be possible for a small area or individual project. 




Ametica’s resources in timber reflect regional waste and lack of planning scarcely less dian 
that of the eroded lands. Cut over lands and wasted resources made problem areas in Ameri- 
can life. Yet, in World War ir and in later years for housing emergencies, many a saw mill 
and thousands of workers outdid themselves to meet needs, above: A sawmill in Western 
Arkansas; and below: Selective felling of shortlcaf loblolly pine stand of 45 year growth. 
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It must be over-all and must emphasize the larger aims above those of a 
more minor and transitory character. Moreover, it must be flexible — 
an adjustable framework susceptible of modification from time to time 
as required to meet changing conditions and as permitted through ad- 
vancement in planning for the actual development of the resources of the 
Region. Above all, the plan should be subject to wide review and criticism 
to the end that its progressive development may represent a harmonious 
blending of the considered judgments of all regional, state, and local 
interests concerned.” Discuss further. 

10. From the introductory texts of Kimball Young, of Dawson, and CJettys 
and of Sutherland and Woodward, select and criticize discussions of prog- 
ress and planning. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters 
XXVIII and xxix. Regionalism and its implications in social planning and in the 
promise of a richer life for the American people. Regionalism as an escape from 
standardization and regimentation. Regionalism provides ample security for 
local and individual initiative, but seeks to add the additional value of wide co- 
ordination. Social adequacy and social progress. Progress as a challenge to social 
evils. Development during the last two centuries. Research had its importance 
in social planning. Social reality not static, but is composed of human nature and 
culture built up through social interaction and is in constant change. Man’s 
reluctance to deal as objectively with human nature as with physical environment. 
Social progress blocked by the stubborn tyranny of prejudice, while material 
advance has been accelerated by each increase of knowledge. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study cf Ma% Introduction. Anthropology offers a laboratory 
for the study of human nature. Comparative studies in anthropology provide 
some measure of the degree to which individuals can be shaped by their social 
environment, and thus give vital data for social planning. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities ^ chapters v, vi, and vii. The regional frame- 
work of civilization and the opportunities which it offers for city planning. The 
politics of regional development and the social basis of the new urban order. The 
necessity for breaking up the functionless, overgrown urban masses of the present 
and replacing them with th!b polynucleated city. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially chapters vn and viii. The 
necessity for assimilation of the machine. Technics must become a creative force 
and there must be an orientation of man and the machine. Modern technology, 
the living by the artificial and the mechanical, must be replaced by the organic 
and the functional. A dynamic equilibrium for a technical world must include: 
an equilibrium in the environment, a restoration of the balance between man and 
nature; an equilibrium in industry and agriculture; an equilibrium in population. 




Problems of Production and Planning 


ABOvii: What it takes to make an automobile, below: Illustrative of all three levels of 
planning ai’e the programs of river valley resource development in which physical, 
economic and social planning are all combined in the widening range of opportunity for 
the people. 
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This state of equilibrium — regional/ industrial, agricultural, communal — will 
work a further change within the domain of the machine itself: a change of tempo. 
Technics must be brought more completely into harmony with the new cultural, 
regional, societal, and personal patterns we have begun co-ordinately to develop. 
It would be a gross mistake to seek only within the field of technics for an answer to 
all the problems that have been raised by technics — but an answer must be found. 

Odum, Howard W. : Ammcan Social Problems^ chapters xxvii and xxvm. An analysis 
of social technology and its relation to social planning. America’s dilemma and 
the promise that is offered in social planning. Social planning offers the supreme 
test for all the techniques and mastery of social science. Social planning must be 
projected on the basis of a continuing American democracy, and will compre- 
hend a working equilibrium in its whole cultural process and functioning. Dis- 
tinction between social plan and social planning. Analysis of the strong prejudices 
concerning social planning. Levels for planning; work already accomplished. 
Regionalism as the keynote in social planning. 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ especially 
chapters i and xxv. The theme of American regionalism the achievement by a 
nation of a fine balance of historic, cultural, and geographic factors. The composite 
six major American regions as a frame of reference for multiple regional classi- 
fications and arrangement. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ chapter xxvni. Social 
planning contrasted with social reform; reform remedial and corrective, planning 
preventive and constructive. Review of the theories of planning of Comte, Spencer, 
and Ward. Factors necessary for success in social planning. Progress of the move- 
ment. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially chapters xxvii-xxx. 
Persistence as a master cultural fact which accounts for many societal phenomena 
and which has to be dealt with by all who believe in the possibility of improve- 
ment in society. Teleological objectives viewed historically from primitive times 
to the present. Goals of progress held by nations, races, and classes. Endeavors 
prompted by societal goals. The cycle theory of history in relation to social control. 
Plans of progress today represented by *‘plans,” "new deals,” and totalitarian states. 

General Readings from the Library 

Abercrombie, Patrick, Town and Country Planning; Barzun, Jacques, Darwin^ 
MarXy Wayner; Chase, Stuart, Goals for America and Rich handy Poor Land; Cole, G. 
D. H., Economic Planning; Cole, William E., and Crowe, H. P., Recent Trends in 
Rural Planning; Folsom, Joseph K., Culture and Social Progress; Galloway, George B., 
and others. Planning for America; Graham, Edward H., Natural Principles of Land Use; 
Gustafson, A. F., Conservation in the United States; Hart, Hornell, The Technique of 
Social Progress; Hayek, von, Friedrich A., The Road to Serfdom; Herring, Harriet L., 
Southern Industry and Regional Development; Hertzler, J. O., Social Progress; James, 
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Harlean (ed.), American Planning and Civic Annual^ i930"*944> Johnston, Eric 
Allen, America Unlimited; Landauer, Carl, Theory of National Economic Planning; 
Lilienthal, David E., TVA; Democracy on the March; Lombros, Gina, The Tragedies 
of Progress; Lorwin, Lewis L., Time for Planning; Mackenzie, Findlay (ed.), Planned 
Society, Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow; Marshall, L. C., The Story of Human Progress; 
Mumford, Lewis, Technics and Civilization; National Resources Committee, Regional 
Factors in National Planning and Development, also The States and Planning and Tech- 
nology and Planning; National Resources Planning Board, Regional Planning and 
Reports; Odum, Howard W., Southern Regions of the United States, Part i; Odum, 
Howard and Moore, Harry Estill, American Regionalism; Parkins, Almon 
Ernest, and Whitaker, Joe Russell, Our Natural Resources and Their Conservation; 
Riggs, Arthur Stanley, The Romance of Human Progress; Stern, Bernard J., Society 
and Medical Progress; Strausz-Hup6, Robert, Geopolitics; The Struggle for Space and 
Power; Todd, Arthur S., Theories of Social Progress; Vance, Rupert B., All These 
People; Van Kleeck, Mary, and Fledderus, Mary L., On Economic Planning; Van 
Sickle, John V., Planning for the South; Wootton, Barbara, Freedom under Planning.- 

In the Workshop: Social Process, Social Action, Social Organization 

I . Compare the ideas of progress in the following references: Park and Burgess 
have grouped their materials into three classifications, under the general 
headings of the concept of progress, progress and science, and progress and 
human nature. The cataloguing and description of various concepts of 
progress set forth by many writers would in itself constitute an illuminating 
descriptive study. The following are representative: Lester Ward has defined 
progress as “that which secures the increase of human happiness.” Professor 
John Dewey thinks that the problem of progress is one “of discovering the 
needs and capacities of collective human nature as we find it aggregated 
in racial or national groups on the surface of the globe, and of inventing 
the social machinery which will set available powers operating for the 
satisfaction of those needs.” Herbert Spencer saw progress as a process of 
evolution; Guillaume de Greef as differentiation and co-ordination, or, 
in other words, organization. To Comte, progress must be accompanied 
by the “consolidation of order.” Benjamin Kidd held that social progress 
must be accompanied by the sacrifices of the individual to the welfare and 
interests of the group. To Condorcet, progress is moral and intellectual. 
Social solidarity is to Kropotkin synonymous with progress. Henry Cileorge 
states as a law of progress “association in equality.” Professor Ross sees 
progress as better adaptation to given conditions. To Bushee, the three 
processes of social progress are integration, variation, and selection. To 
Wyndham Lewis, progress is intimately associated with revolution. Lothrop 
Stoddard says, “In a wise balance between the factors of conservation 
and innovation, thus avoiding the extremes of both dull stagnation and 
chaotic change, lies the secret of human progress.” 
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2. Appraise the following chart on the basis of the soundness of its theory in 
practical application to the United States. 


TYPE OF AGENCY CONSTITUTION 


FUNCTION 


THE UNITED STATES 
PLANNING AGENCY 

The state and regional 
agency inherent in the 
total. 


Authorized by Congress as a i. 
regular constitutional form of 
procedure. Appropriations 
from Congress to indude co- 
operative arrangements with 
state and regional agencies on 
the basis of precedents of Fed- 
eral services to agriculture, 
highways, public health, so- 
cial security. A major agency 
implying the highest prestige 
and most distinguished serv- 2. 
ice. Members nominated by 
the President and approved 
by Congress. 


To insure a eontinuous scientific 
inventory of the state of the 
nation and to provide essential 
information for the President, 
the Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and special needs; to 
co-ordinate research and act as 
a clearinghouse, to reduce over- 
lapping, and to economize on 
congressional committee investi- 
gations. 

To act as buffer between the 
President and the other branches 
of government and to provide a 
safeguard against overcentrali- 
zation and power through gov- 
ernment by persons. 

To act as buffer between the 
national government and the 
states and regions, and provide 
the federal centralization neces- 
sary to effective decentraliza- 
tion. 


THE STATE 
PLANNING AGENCY 

The Federal and re- 
gional agency inherent 
in the total. 


Authorized by the state legis- i . 
lature as a regular constitu- 
tional form of procedure. 
State legislation to provide 
for co-operative arrange- 
ments with national, regional, 
and local planning agencies. 

A major agency implying, the 
highest standards of public 2. 
service. Members appointed 
by the governor. 


To provide information for the 
governor and different divisions 
of state government; to co- 
ordinate research and act as a 
clearinghouse; to reduce over- 
lapping and economize on state 
legislative committee investiga- 
tions. 

To act as buffer between the 
governor and state legislature 
and other branches of the state 
government, and to provide a 
safeguard against overcentrali- 
zation and power through gov- 
ernment by persons. 

To act as buffer between the 
governor, counties, cities, and 
local government; and to co- 
opierate with the regional, na- 
tional, and local agencies. 
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TYPE OF AGENCY 


THE REGIONAL 
PLANNING AGENCY 

The State and Federal 
agency inherent in the 
Mai. 


THE COUNTY 
PLANNING AGENCY 


CONSTITUTION 


FUNCTION 


Authorized by national and i. 
state legislation creating their 
planning agencies. A major 
regional agency with mem- 
bership composed of ex- 
officio members of each state 
planning agency in the re- 2. 
gion. 


Authorized by each state leg- i . 
islature as a regular constitu- 
tional form of procedure. 
Board created through an en- 
abling act from the state and 
elect^ by the county com- 
missioners, county board, or 
other county governing body. 2. 
A major agency in the public 
services, implying in person- 
nel and services the highest 
standards of all other depart- 3. 
mental divisions. 


To provide a clearinghouse of 
conferences and procedures, en- 
abling the states within the re- 
gion to keep mutually informed 
and to avoid conflicting pro- 
cedures. 

To act as a buffer between the 
states, on the one hand, mini- 
mizing the trends toward ex- 
treme states rights and inter- 
state barriers, but, on the other, 
also advising and protecting 
individual states in fundamental 
matters. 

To act as buffer between the 
Federal, centralized government 
and the individual states; to 
avoid conflict between states 
and Federal authorities; and 
to create wholesome under- 
standing and relationships be- 
tween the states and Federal 
government. 

To co-operate with the United 
States Planning Agepey in 
sp(^cial planning and develop- 
ment involved in river valleys, 
water resources, and other areas 
overlapping state boundaries. 

To provide essential informa- 
tion for the different divisions of 
county services; to co-ordinate 
research and act as a clearing- 
house; to reduce overlapping 
and economize on state legisla- 
tive committee investigations. 
To provide mutual co-operation 
of the county with state, district, 
city, or other county planning 
agencies. 

To co-operate with the regional, 
national, state, and district 
agencies on problems of intra- 
state concern. 
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TYPE OF AGENCY CONSTITUTION 


FUNCTION 


THE DISTRICT 
PLANNING AGENCY 

Where a group oj 
courUm elect to com- 
bine their planning 
efforts. 


Authorized by each state leg- i . 
islature as a regular consti- 
tutional form of procedure. 
Optional appropriations from 2. 
the state legislature to in- 
clude co-operative arrange- 
ments with county and city 
planning agencies. A major 3. 
agency in the public services, 
implying in personnel and 
services the highest standards 
of all other departmental 
divisions. 


To enable the counties within a 
district to co-operate and to 
avoid conflicting procedures. 

To provide mutual co-operation 
of the district with state, county, 
city, and other planning agen- 
cies. 

To co-operate with the na- 
tional, regional, state, district, 
county, and city planning agen- 
cies on problems of intrastate 
concern. 


THE TOWN OR CITY 
PLANNING AGENCY 


Authorized by the city coun- i . 
cil, board of aldermen, or 
other local governing board, 
as a regular legislative form 
of procedure, in accordance 
with the constitutional pro- 
cedure set up by the state 
legislature. Legislation to 
include co-operative arrange- 2. 
ments with county and state 
planning boards. A major 
agency in the public services, 
implying in personnel and 3. 
services the highest standards 
of all other departmental 
divisions. 


To provide essential informa- 
tion for the mayor and different 
divisions of the city government; 
to co-ordinate research and 
act as a clearinghouse; to 
reduce overlapping and econo- 
mize on state and county 
committee investigations. 

To provide mutual co-operation 
of the city with state, district, 
county, and other city planning 
agencies. 

To co-operate with the na- 
tional, regional, state, county, 
and district agencies on prob- 
lems of intrastate concern. 


3. Describe the work of the National Planning Association. 

4. Describe the work of the National Resources Planning Board, which was 
discontinued by Congress in 1942. 

5. What are the principal problems of city planning boards? How many in 
the United States, and in what cities? 

6. What are the chief obstacles to social planning? 


VII 

Social Research and Social Theory 




37 


Research and Society 


A great many years ago Herbert Spencer complained that man had a way 
of studying all things else before he studied his own society. This was a part 
of his appeal for the need of sociology as a genuine science of society. Now, 
there are many students of modern times who feel that society is paying a 
price for its failure to heed this and other similar warnings that have come 
from sociologists since the days of Spencer. So, too, in the present-day world 
of dilemmas, there are many students, including natural scientists as well 
as social scientists, who ascribe the dangers and partial failure of science to 
the fact that it has not extended its research to apply to human society and 
the social behavior of the people. Research and mastery in the field of 
human affairs, it is pointed out, is not oAly the next logical development, 
but may be the only way to attain a sound theory of marginal survival in 
the new atomic age. 

More specifically and practically, it is pointed out that the great contri- 
butions of modem science; the great achievements of engineering; the 
great gains of industry; and the whole catalogue of inventions and tech- 
nological resources have come through research. Yet, the results of all this, 
startling in range and quality, powerful in influence, and beneficent in 
contributions to the comfort and convenience of mankind, still leaves the 
world in a state of great imbalance as between physical and human attain- 
ments. Why not, therefore, for the first time in the history of society, harness 
science in the service of society itself and see what results may follow? In 
order to give confidence to all those who fear the application of research 
to human affairs, why not reemit and train an adequate number of social 
scientists and set them to work on this, society’s greatest need? 

These and other questions like them accentuate the need for the new 
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generation of sociologists to inquire into the field and methods of sociologi- 
ctd reseiirch. For in the understEmding of the need and the possibilities and 
in the developing of adequate methods and facilities, the student will not 
only help ensure the truly scientific nature of sociology but will help to 
answer the question so often asked: What is sociology and what is it good 
for? 

Social research as a bridge between social theory and social problems. The 
field of sociological research lies somewhere between the field of social 
problems as studied in previous chapters and the field of responsible social 
theory which we have assumed throughout this book and which will be 
explored still further in Chapter 38. In Part vi, we have studied the type 
and character of major social problems. Both the study and the “solu- 
tion” of these problems manifestly are conditioned by the range and 
adequacy of social research which must be basic to the understanding. On 
the other hand, sound and responsible social theory grows out of the co- 
ordination and systematization of the results of research and findings of 
what are usually called empirical studies. Thus, the methods of research 
are not only fundamental in the effort to make sociology increasingly 
scientific, but they help us to interpret the nature and the range of practi- 
cal problems and their interrelationship with “theoretical” sociology. As 
envisaged by many of the ablest young sociologists, the function of respon- 
sible social theory is to relate social problems to the increasingly larger and 
more varied stores of empirical materials which are being made available. 

For several reasons the problems and the methods of research are of the 
greatest significance in the total understanding of society and in the inter- 
pretation of sociology. One of these is in the relation of research and method 
to all the kiiences. Another is the im(>ortance of research in the interrela- 
tions among the social sciences and in the increasingly close relationships 
between the physical and the social sciences. Social! research, therefore, 
cannot be considered apart from sociology any more than the socially be- 
having individual can be studied apart from the society in which he lives. 
This newer and more dynamic interpretation of research, therefore, both 
accentuates its importance and prevents it from becoming an unrelated 
specialization or an intellectual fad. In many ways, this exploration of 
social research must serve to review and to reinterpret our findings in the 
whole field of sociology. 

What is social research^ In this perspective, we shall still need to 
examine the general meaning and implications of research and many of its 
applications to sociology, social problems, and social theory. We shall also 
need to explore the several t5q)es of research, the meaning of scientific 
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method and methods, and the nuiin avenues throv^h which research is 
being done. We shall, accordingly, study some of the specific methods of 
research and point up practical ways and means of achieving desired re- 
sults. We shall then study how these reserves of scientific research 2ure uti- 
lized in the formulation of social theory and in the direction of ameliorative 
processes. Manifestly, the recruiting and training of the ablest students for 
social research becomes a part of the total program. 

For the purpose of defining more accurately the meaning of the term 
research in the sociologictd field, we may define the two terms “social 
resejirch” and “socicil study.” By social research we mean such inquiry as 
utilizes methods that have been tested and approved by acceptable author- 
ities as available to the particular area of inquiry involved. The implication 
is that the scientific method is inherent in the process of social research. 
Furthermore, the primary purpose of research is to search out the facts 
or the truth, and to provide for its systematic arrangement, amalysis, and 
interpretation in such a way as to make a dependable contribution to 
knowledge in the field. As a part of science, it has the two-fold purpose of 
discovering truth and of attaining mastery; but its main function is not 
implementation. 

Social research as distinguished from social study. On the other hand, 
social study is inquiry pursued through whatever methods exist for the vari- 
ous purposes of understanding situations and subjects, of collecting data of 
various sorts, and of acquainting the public with the nature of social sit- 
uations or phenomena. Socieil studies often provide the basic materials of 
science or of research rather than constituting in themselves scientific 
research or scientifically presented knowledge. Thus, a socied study series of 
publications might be quite different from a social science series; the one 
comprehending a very wide range of diversified publications of a descrip- 
tive, nairrative, or gcnereil nature, while the other, if accmately character- 
ized, would comprehend special scientific contribution to the specific 
subjects explored. A social study might very well be literary or philosoph- 
ical discussion, or popular interpretation, or highly motivated ideological 
work. Such a series might be even more importemt in many ways for the 
purposes specified than a scientific series, but it would not be an example of 
scientific social resecurch. 

This distinction also may be useful in helping the young sociologist to 
identify not only his own inquiries, but many other publications that relate 
to the field Of sociology. It will enable him to note the functional distinc- 
tion between sociologiced resesuxh and other research that focuses upon 
interpretation, promotion, publicity, or propaganda, or even social work, 
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psychiatry, public welfare, education, or religion. It will enable the student 
to review the elemental fields of sociological inquiry. It- will enable him to 
sense the unity of all the social sciences. In his own studies, this distinction 
may be useful in combining scientific methods of inquiry with a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the fundamentals. The results should be sound and respon- 
sible sociology. 

The heart of scientific sociology. It is important to characterize social 
research in other ways. One is to say that it is the heart of scientific soci- 
ology, ensuring, on the one hand, the scientific nature of its inquiry and, 
on the other, the realistic or empirical nature of its study. Social research 
not only guarantees an increasingly larger and more dependable body of 
knowledge of society and, therefore, the continuity and expansion of the 
science of society, but it also ensures sociology against merely philosophical 
hypotheses and systems of thought. Such systems of thought and philosophy 
may themselves become a field for sociological research and thus contribute 
to a sound and scientific sociology rather than being synonymous with it. 

Research has been basic to the effectiveness of the natural sciences. Social 
research may also be characterized by its importance. Here we may recall 
the history and experience of the natural sciences and of their influence 
upon human society. We also may note the part played by research in 
industry, in which a whole series of inventions or new processes may follow 
in the wake of any new scientific discovery. It is generally assumed that 
progress in the inventions usable in economics or industry is based on the 
findings of research; such research manifestly conforms to the scientific 
method best applicable to the field in question. Technology is the most 
powerful conditioner of the modern world. Just how powerful technology 
is may best be understood by measuring what science and invention did in 
World War ii and in the subsequent periods of reconversion. The peoples 
of the world have been linked together through the inventions of commu- 
nication and transportation. Consequently, in a new science such as soci- 
ology, involving as it does more than any other science the totality of human 
society, the need is for both an increasing amount and increasingly scien- 
tific quality of research. We shall see how this is fundamental to social 
discovery, social technology, and social planning. 

Four main levels of research. We may characterize social research, 
after the manner of all research, on the main levels in which it is pursued. 
The first of these levels antedates formal or organized research and reflects 
the spirit of research. There is still a considerable amount of research re- 
flecting this pure search for truth, the passion for discovery, the ideology 
and idealism of the scholar. Perhaps most of the earlier brilliant contribu- 
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tions made by thousands of individuals had their genesis on this level. At 
the present time, however, independent individual search for truth has in 
large part given way to organized, institutionally generated investigation. 

The other three levels, therefore, may be more accurately described as 
divisions. For the great body of research today is done primarily under the 
auspices of three main institutional groupings. First is the university or the 
endowed research institute; second is industrial research; and third is gov- 
ernmental research. Each of these includes various areas or levels, and 
each performs its own functions for society and makes its own character- 
istic contribution to the complex whole of ‘‘research.” Characterization in 
terms of these divisions is a more realistic description of the actual research 
situation than is the older division into pure and applied science — terms 
that are no longer used to any extent. Within these divisions there are many 
units ranging from the relatively simple projects of individuals to co-opera- 
tive planned investigations covering broad fields and extending over long 
periods of time. 

In earlier days the university represented not only the heart and spirit of 
research, but also the most comprehensive and thorough of all the agencies 
devoted to scientific research; it was the basis of, and provided the personnel 
and the methods for, most of the other research. At the present time, the 
universities still provide the most appropriate avenues for the free inquiry 
which results in fundamental additions to knowledge and are still the 
training schools for many of the research workers. Nevertheless, quantita- 
tively in terms of counted research efforts; in terms of expenditures; in 
terms of their sweeping application; and especially in terms of the public 
interest, both industrial research and governmental research have exceeded 
university research; with still an accelerating trend in that direction. Within 
recent years governmental research has developed into the most phenom- 
enal aspect of research in most fields of endeavor, that is, if we keep in mind 
that the inquiries which have been classified under research comprehend 
a wide range of general social study and general inquiry as well as of scientific 
research. This was true in the United States during the depression years of 
the 1930’s. It was also especially true during World War ii, when a world 
of nations was forced to use every resource of science and invention in a 
war for survival. Research under government auspices thus became a de- 
cisive factor in victory. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 

But university research still is basic to the whole field since the personnel 
for government research is necessarily recruited from among university 
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graduates and since their training must continue to a large extent in the 
universities. A knowledge of the range and nature of governmental and 
industrial research therefore is essential both to an understanding of, and 
the preparation for, research in the university. This discussion will cover 
briefly and far from exhaustively the government divisions which carry on 
research and especially those that do research related to sociology. In such 
reference aids as the Congressional Directory or the United States Government 
Manual^ the student can find all of the Federal government activities out- 
lined. 

A question asked most constandy today is as to what constitutes the 
proper sphere and range of governmental research. Nongovernmental 
agencies want to know the character and the extent of the research pro- 
grams being carried on by the Federal government so as to save overlapping 
and duplication of effort and to work out a means of supplementing their 
work with that of the government. To most people outside of Washington, 
the actual programs of governmental research are often known only in gen- 
eral terms or in part, if known at all. 

What Federal agencies undertake in the way of research. In a three-part 
publication entitled Research: A National Resource (1938-1941), the National 
Resources Committee catalogued and measured the different kinds of 
research being carried on in the United States. Defining “research” in its 
broadest meaning to include a variety of related activities — the prepara- 
tion of schedule forms, the actual enumeration and collection of data, and 
the interpretation and analysis of all materials — the Science Committee, 
in Part i of the report, listed the numerous governmental agencies with 
research programs. There were found to be some 133 Federal bureaus and 
independent Federal agencies which devote some part of their time and 
budget appropriation to research as so defined. Besides the bureaus in the 
ten executive departments, certain permanent agencies, such as the Bureau 
of the Census and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, were 
found to be most outstanding in magnitude and scope of research activity. 

In the fiscal year of 1937-38, some 133 agencies reported research activi- 
ties being carried on. On the other hand, there were apparently some 250 
agencies in which some research would seem to be needed. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had the largest number of researchers at work in its 
some twenty divisions. The Post Office Department, with one investigating 
agency, was doing less research than any of the other nine departments. 
The Department of State with sixteen divisions, the Treasury Department 
with thirteen, and the Department of the Interior with twelve ranked next 
to the Department of Agriculture in number of divisions which devote 
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part of their time to research. There were thirty-seven independent agen- 
cies doing research work, seven of which were using emergency funds only. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, the Federal government spent about 
$124,000,000, or nearly $1.00 for each person in the United States, to 
finance the total research program. Of the obligations of the Federal gov- 
ernment for the year 1937, research expenditures, including both regular 
and emergency expenditures, were, however, only i .4 per cent of the total. 
For the year 1938, the expenditures for research were only 1.2 per cent of 
the total Federal government bu 4 get. Compared with some of the larger 
industries which are spending 4 to 6 per cent of their gross income for 
research and with some twenty of the leading universities which are spend- 
ing as much as 25 per cent of their budgets for this purpose, the Federal 
government does not consider research a major budget item. 

Research for military defense . In the natural sciences and technology 

there are certain fields in which the War and Navy Departments have 
always carried on considerable research in peacetime as well as war. The 
years just prior to American entry into World War ii and the years of the 
war showed a great increase in Army and Navy research the nature and 
amount of which will constitute an extraordinary body of knowledge when 
it is published. The most sensational and effective of all combined wartime 
research culminated in the production of the atomic bomb. The major 
part of the research for military defense was done by the War and Navy 
Departments in collaboration with private industry and the engineering 
schools. But bureaus in other departments and independent agencies, as 
the National Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of Mines, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and even the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, also contributed their time and efforts. So also, research tasks 
were allocated to universities and colleges throughout the nation. In re- 
search for military defense, the agencies concerned themselves with the 
production and invention of armaments, the improvement of vehicles, air- 
planes, war ships, and artillery and the development of new types of these 
weapons, the construction of highways, bridges, arsenals, living quarters, 
and storehouses, the improvement of clothing, food, and medical care, and 
a thousand other investigations. 

Standards^ power ^ communications , transportation. In such research as 
the testing of weights and measures and experimentation for the setting of 
working standards, the government has had to be active. The National 
Bureau of Standards has carried on work in this field since 1901. In the 
field of the transmission and sale of electric power in interstate commerce, 
the government had other responsibilities to the people. For this purpose, 
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Congress created the Federal Power Commission in 1920 and the Rural 
Electrification Commission in 1936. In the field of transportation, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (founded 1887), the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, and the United States Maritime Commission are three of the 
most active regulatory agencies. 

Research in Joods^ nutrition, public health, social welfare. The new re- 
search in food and dietetics stems from two main sources. First, the new 
discoveries of the importance of minerals in diet and soil and the emphasis 
upon vitamins and balanced diet have created a new field of research of 
primary importance to human welfare. Here the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics is particularly active. Second, such problems as 
the misbranding or adulteration of foods, drugs, and cosmetics and similar 
problems of nationwide and interstate scope demand constant investiga- 
tion. The Food and Drug Administration is especially concerned with this 
field. The Public Health Service of the Federal Security Agency, which 
investigates the causes, nature, and means of spread, prevention, and treat- 
ment of the human diseases, renders through the National Institute of 
Health another valuable and necessary program of research besides carry- 
ing on many direct health activities. The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion does essential work in a nation in which one person out of sixteen, or 
one out of seven in the male working population, is disabled. The Children's 
Bureau and the Women’s Bureau, and all of the Federal Security Agency, 
engage in research in the general field of social welfare. Nor should we 
overlook the responsible research work done in the Geological Survey by 
its several divisions, the Geological branch which studies land surfaces and 
makes collections of rocks, ores, and fossils; the Water Resources branch 
which measures the flow of rivers and investigates underground water 
supply, etc.; the Bureau of Mines which gathers all data and conducts all 
types of research too general and extensive for private research agencies; 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey which among numerous other activities 
surveys and maps the coast lines of the nation, the tides and currents, and 
the river areas. 

Research in agriculture. The Department of Agriculture is in all 
probability the largest research organization in the world, particularly 
the largest one centering its activities for the most part in the field of the 
natural sciences and technology. In its seventy-five years of existence, it 
has become the focal point of agricultural research, and by the establish- 
ment of laboratories, grants-in-aid, extension services, and co-operation 
with other Federal agencies, and state and municipal agencies as well as 
private agencies, the department has been able to direct and help co-ordi- 
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nate the wide field of needed research. The Office of Experiment Stations 
had, in 1938, supervision over some 7,500 research workers. Specialization 
for research work in agriculture, perhaps one of the earliest and most 
pressing problems of the nation, by necessity has grown to include studies 
in problems of crop production and sale, diseases of a ni mals and plants, 
conservation of the soil, weather forecasting, and hundreds of others, each 
demanding never-ending work and attention. In this general field the skills 
of the Bureaus of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry; Aninud Industry; 
Daury Industry; Entomology and Plant Quarantine; Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering; and the Soil Conservation Service and 
numerous other divisions of this department are much in demand. 

The Library of Congress. The Library of Congress, created by an act 
of Congress in 1800, today contains the largest collection of books in the 
world — some 12,000,000 volumes in all. This collection is assembled by 
purchase, gift and bequest, exchange, operation of the copyright law that 
requires the deposit of two copies of every book as a prerequisite to registra- 
tion, and transfer from other govemmented agencies. The Library of Con- 
gress has one of the best collections available to Americtin research workers, 
the best in a number of fields. In its general reference and bibliography 
division, aeronautics division, the Hispanic foundation, manuscripts divi- 
sion, maps division, music division, Orientalia division, prints and photo- 
graphs division, the Slavic center, and the legislative reference service a 
wealth of materials is available for use. Books in raised type amd recotdings 
of many books are available for blind readers through a special service. 
These materials are orgzuiized in genered and special catalogues that may 
make available not only materials in this country but also those of other 
countries. The Library of Congress employs a large staff of specialists for the 
purpose of interpreting the collections and giving guidance in their use. 
These specialists are acquainted with the problems of all research workers 
who might come to them and are well educated as to subject matter in their 
fields. Only the best trained librarians are employed. For giving special 
advice to research workers there arc “chairs” in music, American history, 
fine arts, aeronautics, and geography. The publications of the Library in- 
clude: texts, bibliographical guides to special fields of study, bibliographies, 
catalogues, lists, reports, manueds, and miscellaneous information. Other 
libraries all over the nation benefit from the cataloguing and classification 
services and by interlibrary loans. 

Research carried on in the Library not connected with its organization 
and function include those studies made by individuals by working with 
library facilities and those investigations conducted by the Library in co- 
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operation with learned institutions or with individuals. In 1937, some 1,150 
investigators used the Library study tables. They came from the United 
States and twenty-one foreign countries, and represented 136 American 
and fourteen foreign educational institutions. Among them were 140 
Federal government researchers, 171 faculty members, 339 graduate 
students, and 74 holders of fellowships or grzmts-in-aid. The Library of 
Congress primarily exists for the purpose of furnishing research and refer- 
ence aid to members of Congress, but to other agencies and individuals it 
lends such services as supervision of projects and provision of materials 
and helps in the selection of personnel. 

Research by state and municipal governments. Although the term gov- 
ernmental research is usually applied to that carried on by branches of the 
Federal government, a considerable amount of research is conceived and 
financed by state and municipal governments and by state-supported in- 
stitutions. Representative fields in which research is done under state 
auspices include public health and sanitation, public welfare and social 
work, agriculture and farm life, taxation and finance, and the conservation 
and development of resources, including such special research fields as 
bacteriology, veterinary medicine, seed and feed testing, dairy and food 
inspection, and the like. Provisions are often made by municipal govern- 
ments for research in heidth, welfare, recreation, delinquency, food and 
sanitation, and other services. Research is often carried on in child welfare, 
delinquency, family welfare, pathology, psychiatry, tmd mental hygiene in 
the state-supported institutions. All this means that increasingly larger 
numbers of trained personnel are needed to meet the needs of municipalities, 
states, and state institutions. 

A National Science Foundation. The extraordinary results of research 
during World War ii led naturally to a strong popular movement for 
Congress to authorize and finance research under the auspices of a national 
foundation or indepiendent agency of the government. Even before the 
atomic bomb revelations were made public and the consequent agitation 
to set up some means of world control of atomic energy, there were many 
proposals for national research programs to be sponsored by the Federed 
government. Subsequently the basic premise upon which such national 
agency and foundation were to be based were stated in a special report 
made to President Harry S. Truman by Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of 
the wartime Office of Scientific Research and Development. Then, in turn, 
bills were introduced in both Houses looking to the authorization of a 
Federal agency with separate administrative provisions. The first recom- 
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mendations limited such research primarily to the natural sciences but 
inevitably recommendation extended the services to include the social 
sciences and the application of the findings of research to practical situa- 
tions. The final legislation represented the results of many conferences and 
compromises, after many hearings, based upon five original “science bills.” 
These were S. 1297, S. 1285, S. 1248, S. 825, and H.R. 3440. All of these 
eeirlier bills specified the natural sciences wd related fields in which 
security, commerce, and medicine were the chief areas. Yet because of the 
efforts of a number of distinguished natural scientists and of the activities 
of the Social Science Research Council and leading social scientists, pro- 
visions were expanded as much as was considered conunensurate with the 
needs of the Federal services. Among those provisions were the arrange- 
ments permitting co-operation with universities and research institutes. 
Federal sponsorship would promote university research by the establishment 
of fellowships and by cillocating research to universities, or it may handicap 
free research in the universities through exclusive Federal control. Talcott 
Parsons has presented, for the American Sociological Society, the case for 
social research, following the failure of Congress in 1 946 to act upon this 
legislation. His report is entitled “The Science Legislation and the Role of 
the Social Sciences” and is the leading article in the American Sociological 
Review for December 1946. 

Any program of Federal research presents many natural dilemmas 
which, in turn, will constitute a continuing problem to be worked out from 
year to year as revisions are made as a result of experience and of changing 
needs. Dangers and dilemmas are always inherent in too great control of 
research and of education by any outside agency. Some pf the dilemmas 
have to do with freedom of research, with the subjects in which research 
will be done both in the natural and the social sciences. Other dilemmas 
have to do with the selection of the universities and private industrial 
laboratories where research projects will be carried out. Still others involve 
the co-ordination of research activities, not only under new proposals but 
of research already being carried on by the many governmental divisions. 
Both the problem of control and of co-ordination are, however, ever 
present in all Federal programs and their extension to the people out- 
side of the national capitol. This becomes, therefore, a perennial problem 
of nationeil policy. In this book we have suggested that the national 
research and planning agency should be co-ordinated with state amd 
regional agencies, the whole system to be set up through the system of 
representation. 
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UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE RESEARCH 

That part of the National Resources Committee survey covering the 
research activities of some sixty American universities and colleges' was 
made to show how the research programs of the nation’s academic centers 
were related to those .of the Federal government. The Federal and state 
governments were found to be dependent on the universities and colleges 
as centers where: (i) undergraduates are recruited to research, (2) begin- 
ning and higher personnel are trained, (3) personnel for temporary appoint- 
ment in government service is secured, (4) “pure” research is carried on, 

(5) research problems are originated and research findings distributed, 

(6) government agencies find co-operation in solving local and regional 
problems, and where (7) needed ziid in the solving of national problems 
is obtained. 

The universities now face a number of dilemmas. In the first place, 
university faculties have been drained by both the Federal government and 
by industry; some part of the professional people will never return to uni- 
versity research. In the next place. World War ii drafted hundreds of 
young people who might otherwise have been trained for research. Then, 
too, in some fields both government and industry have had resources more 
adequate than universities and they have pre-empted them. The fact that 
the United States government’s great central research agency must neces- 
sarily emphasize research in the natural and the engineering sciences 
militates to some extent against the prestige of social research in the univer- 
sities. Perhaps thereby the universities have a greater obligation to expand 
their research tmd training in this field. 

The size of university research activities. Although American research 
had its genesis in the college and universities, quantitatively measured by 
the amount of money devoted to it, university research does not make a 
very impressive showing compared to governmental and industrial research 
together. The estimated annual expenditures for research in the univer- 
sities in 1940 and in years prior to World War ii was less than $50,000,000; 
in 1943-44 the Federal Office of Scientific Research and Development 
contracted for college and university research to just about double the 
prewar figures. Out of more than 1,600 institutions in the United States, 
1 75 reported funds specifically budgeted for research. It may be estimated 
that about 5 per cent of some 150,000 faculty members are assigned specifi- 
cally to research tmd 15 per cent are usually engaged in some research. 
Yet, judging from American Men of Science, which indicates by an asterisk 
men doing research, it seems clear that at least half of all the approximately 
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one thousand superior research men in the nation are faculty members of 
educational institutions. Although research in the universities shows a 
relative decrease as compared to the research in other fields, the number 
of universities giving the doctor of philosophy degree, which is based upon 
research, increased from 44 in 1876 to 89 in 1942, and the number of 
doctorates conferred, from 44 in 1876 to 3,497 in 1942. This is an indica- 
tion of the training capacity of the universities* 

University social science research institutes. The greater part of this 
research has been in the fields of the natural sciences, although the majority 
of the members of the Association of American Universities, membership 
in which is conditioned on graduate research capacity, offer the doctor’s 
degree in one or more of the social sciences. The Social Science Research 
Council has for a number of years held an annual conference of university 
research institutes and councils, and the average attendance over a period 
of ten years has included representatives from approximately twenty uni- 
versities and colleges. In general, the Northeast and the Middle States 
naturally were represented by the largest number of universities. The 
catalogue for a single meeting may be used to illustrate. From the South- 
east, Virginia, North Carolina, and Vanderbilt universities were repre- 
sented by institutes; from the Southwest, Texas; from the Far West, 
California and Stanford; from the Middle States, Chicago, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin; from the Northeast, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
and Pennsylvania; with no university represented from the Northwest. 
By the 1940’s the total number of social science institutes or special com- 
mittees in universities had grown to more than double the number of 1 930 
to 1940. In addition to these over-all social science research groups, there 
are many special bureaus for economic, business, and educational research 
and service. 

Voluntary research agencies and foundations. Somewhere in between 
and working with both government research and university research are 
the National Research Council, the Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, and the private foundations, which 
award grants for research to institutions and directly to individuals. The 
National Research Council is an agent of the National Academy of Science 
and organized for the purpose of aiding and stimulating research in the 
mathematical, physical, and biological sciences and of assisting the Federal 
government. Some 165 special committees of the National Research 
Council are engaged in or promote research in the following ten divisions: 
Federal relations, foreign relations, educational relations, physical sciences, 
engineering and industrial research, chemistry and chemical technology. 
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geology and geography, medical sciences, biology and agriculture, and 
anthropology and psychology. 

The Social Science Research Council represents seven national societies 
in the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and statistics. Some twenty-three committees of the 
council study the field of the social sciences and the plans for research in 
each and administer grants and fellowships. 

The American Council on Education is made up of thirty associations 
in aill levels of education as well as of 364 of the leading universities and 
colleges. Research activities in the field of education are promoted and co- 
ordination attempted. All thrw of these academic councils give invaluable 
co-operation to the research of the Federal government. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

The third division of research most effective in the United States is that 
of industrial research, covered in the second part of the previously-referrcd- 
to Research: A Natiorud Resource. The viewpoint of the National Resources 
P lannin g Board, which made this particular survey, was that industrial 
research is a nationsd resource, and the emphasis was upon the wealth- 
producing nature of such research. The report showed that in 1938, some 
seventy thousEuid people were employed by research laboratories in private 
industry; such laboratories were to be found in all of the industrial areas 
and in most industries. It showed an interesting growth of industrial re- 
search during the years 1890 to 1940, with two or three corporations in- 
itiating research in 1 890 to a total of nearly a hundred research laboratories 
in 1940. It showed an annual estimated expenditure by industrial labora- 
tories in the United States of about $300,000,000 or a little more than one 
fourth of I per cent of the national income. This may be compared with 
the budget of governmental research, which was a little over i per cent of 
the total budget. 

A study of industrial research made in 1940 by the National Research 
Council listed 2,350 companies reporting 70,033 persons engaged in tech- 
niced research at an estimated annual cost of $300,000,000. The chemical 
and allied products industry employed the largest numbers of researchers 
with other industries in some such order as: petroleum, electrical commu- 
nications, electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, and rubber 
products. Low in the list were textiles, leather, paper, and transportation 
equipment. Trends toward increased research were found in the petroleum 
and radio industries, and a need for more reseturch weis noted especially in 
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textiles and in the processing pleints for the raw materials of various manu- 
factures. Industrial research also is concentrated in two regions, the North- 
east, especially in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 
and the Middle States in Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio. California 
in the Far West is sharing in petroleum reseeirch. All of this indicates not 
only the present scope but the need for a new distribution of research 
activities in all regions. It indicates also the implications for social research 
in so far as resources and their use are basic to the good society and to the 
general public welfare. 

TRAINING FOR RESEARCH 

From these observations of the range and the importance of research, it 
must be clear to the student that training for research is an essential part 
of the equipment of the sociologist. This is generally considered to be true 
even if most of his time is given over to teaching. Cooley used to have a 
way of saying that a relative amount of research was important for every 
teacher in order to keep him in close touch with scientific method and to 
give him materials for teaching. On the other hand, he thought too much 
research was likely to make the teacher overspecialized and to lead him 
away from the reality of the teacher-student relationship, in so far as 
effective teaching was concerned. This may be one way of saying that 
training for research has three reasons for existence, in so far as developing 
the sociologist is concerned. First of all, research is essential in giving the 
student a well-rounded and scientific foundation. Second, it is essential 
equipment for teaching. Third, it is essential training for those students who 
expect to devote themselves primarily to research in. the many special 
fields related to sociology. 

Minimum research requirements for students. But the great majority of 

students — whether they expect to be teachers or whether they are study- 
ing sociology solely with the objective of becoming more intelligent and 
understanding citizens — are not expected to go through the long and 
tedious training which is essential for any social research position. It is 
expected, however, that the student acquire a general but exact idea of 
what the scientific method means and what the methods of scientific re- 
search are. The student also should be given opportunity for various types 
of laboratory work both inside in the study of statistics and outside in the 
study of the folk-regional society. Perhaps we might characterize the 
minimum need for such training as being encompassed in the phrase 
‘‘How to Study Society.” This, as part of the seven-fold approach in this 
book, would specialize upon two major areas. The first is an understanding 
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of the general meaning of science and scientific method and of the elements 
involved in scientific social research. The second is in learning how to 
gather materials, utilize sources, classify, analyze, and interpret findings, 
and present the results as an integral contribution to the subject. 

Concerning the quality of sociological research, the younger sociologist 
should be more interested in being sure that his methods of inquiry are 
scientific than in trying to guarantee that sociology is a ‘‘science” or in 
imitating the methods of other sciences. He knows that if he does creditable 
scientific research after the manner which will be described, the question 
of whether sociology is a science will take care of itself. He knows that 
sociology must use various methods and seek to devise increasingly new and 
effective ways of cataloguing and measuring social phenomena. He knows 
that he must learn how to integrate his work with the other social sciences 
and to co-operate with them in the attack upon social research, and he 
knows that increasingly he must learn how to utilize the physical sciences 
in his own work. He has a clear understanding of Carl Pearson’s remark that 
the unity of all science is found in its method, not in its subject matter. 

Among the pioneer sociologists Franklin H. Giddings, in his emphasis 
upon the meaning of science and scientific method and in his later insist- 
ence upon the statistical approach, was both effective and vivid. “At every 
step,” he insisted, “we must make sure that the methods we use and rely 
on have been accredited by exhaustive criticism and trial, and are appli- 
cable to the investigation in hand.” Again, always valuing descriptive 
science, Giddings nevertheless insisted that “a true and complete descrip- 
tion of anything must include measurements of it.” In discussing sociology 
as a scientific study of society, he held that it aims to “become a complete 
scientific description and history of society, and as nearly as possible a 
complete explanation of society in terms of simpler phenomena . . . Soci- 
ology legitimately uses all known methods of scientific research, inductive 
and deductive. Its chief reliance, however, is necessarily upon inductive 
method . . . Induction is a systematic observation and recording of Re- 
semblances and Differences.” In one of his many summaries, Giddings im- 
plied an extraordinary promise in sociology, if adequately applied. He said: 
“It is by the application of these procedures to relevant and adequate data 
that we may hope in time to build up a scientific criticism of the enormous 
mass of loose inferences which we now encounter relative to the conse- 
quences of countless societal experiments which, in modem democracies, 
are being made in every realm of human effort.” 

Scientific method and the methods of science. As sociology has developed 

within recent years there has been an increasing emphasis upon more 
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objective measurements and upon empirical studies of actual social phe- 
nomena, using the several acceptable methods of scientific research. Sub- 
sequently, we shall explore some of these and try to make a r6sum6 of 
conclusions in order to point to the best possible combination of the 
statistical or other methods of objective measurements with the cultural- 
historical approach. In the meantime, it is important to note that the 
general problem of methodology also involves the important distinctions 
between scientific method and the methods of science^ and between the methods 
of the physical sciences and the methods of the social sciences. 

By the scientific method we may mean one of two things. It may be the 
generic method and spirit of all science, the “scientific way” of doing a 
thing. This is essentially an attitude of mind, a facility and habituation in 
intellectual orientation, coupled with the essential principles and practices 
of science. These include the fundamental processes of observation, de- 
scription, induction, and deduction, to be utilized wholly or in part in 
accordance with the nature of the problem; and the essential stages of 
definition and hypothesis, enumeration and measurement, analysis and 
interpretation. Or, scientific method may refer to a body of organized 
knowledge developed around methodology, as mathematics or statistics. 

Thus scientific method is different from the methods of science^ which may 
refer to the scores of concrete “methods” and “techniques” developed 
around special sciences and projects of scientific research; to the general 
types of “approach” or “methods” in the study of society, such 'as the 
sociological or the economic approach; and to the specific mechanical tools 
of research. Again, the methods of social research may involve the social 
disciplines which in turn are evolving from the older subj'ective and philo- 
sophical methods to the more modem objective and scientific methods, 
within which there may be any number of techniques. There is, therefore, a 
general meaning of the term method which, however, is in no way antag- 
onistic to, or inconsistent with, the special meanings. The first assumption 
in all our considerations of the scientific program of the social sciences is 
that of the universal scientific method. 

Methods and approaches of scientific research. Early in his study the 
younger sociologist will wish to know something about the various ap- 
proaches and methods of research productive for sociology. He will not 
find it difficult to assume the validity of the fundamental processes, as 
previously outlined. He will decide upon the approach, whether, for in- 
stance, it will be the philosophical ^ the general analogical^ the biological^ the 
psychological^ the educational^ the anthropological ^ the politico-juristic^ the eco- 
nomiCy the sociological^ or the historical^ or a combination of these. He will 
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explore the use and value of the statistical method, the case study method, 
the survey method, the experimental method, and the historical method, along 
with the possibilities of systematic sociology for setting up hypotheses and 
frames of reference for systematic observation and recording. He will wish 
to explore some of the newer procedures as contained in sociometry and 
operationalism. He will want to explore the possibilities of applying many of 
these methods in such effective ways as to combine what is often called the 
cultural approach with the objective or statistical method for the total 
portraiture of a given society. He may wish to implement all or part of 
these in what may be called a general methodology, or in the regional 
laboratory approach to the study of the folk society. If, finally, there is any 
all-inclusive larger “technique” through which the scientific method and the 
methods of science may function in a really comprehensive scientific-human 
attack, the student will know that it is scientific social research. Here re- 
search becomes the chief manner of procedure of the social, as well as of 
the physical, sciences. 

The statistical method. For the purposes of this volume, some of these 
methods and approaches may be characterized simply. One of these is the 
statistical method. The student of sociology will recognize again, as in 
previous instances in which different approaches, different disciplines, and 
different tools have been mentioned, that it is not necessary for him to 
master the field of statistics in order to understand the statistical method. 
The assumption is that he must know about the statistical method and must 
know enough of the elementary factors of statistical measurement to enable 
him to do elementary studies of society. He must know how to go about 
becoming a specialist in statistics if ever this is required of him. Manifestly, 
the well-equipped student of sociology must study his elementary statistics, 
but he will also understand that statistics as a subject is in nowise synony- 
mous either with sociological research or sociology. The scientific nature of 
statistics, like mathematics, is found in its methodology. It is a method 
usable in all scientific approaches to social problems that are susceptible to 
study by numerical measurements. 

In his exploration of the range of methods, the student will understand 
that the statistical method is the chief example of all the quantitative, 
research methods. Margaret Jarman Hagood, in pointing out how useful 
such methods are in the investigation of many sorts of sociological phenom- 
ena, stated that they may be defined as those which utilize enumeration 
and measurement, direct or indirect, relatively accurate or roughly ap- 
proximate. “Statistics is the body of methods developed to deal with data 
secured through enumeration and measurement.” 
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The case study method. Of the earlier sociologists, Giddings was per- 
haps the first to evaluate the importance of the case study method along- 
side the statistical method. He pointed out that “the range of case studies 
in the social domain is as wide as humsin interests, its continuity is as pro- 
longed as human history. The case under investigation may be one human 
individual only or only an episode in his life; or it might conceivably be a 
nation or an empire, or an epoch of history.” • The case method is, then, a 
technique by which each individual factor, whether it be an institution, or 
just one episode in the life of an individual or a group, is analyzed in its rela- 
tionship to every other factor in the group. 

The survey method. Another specific method is that of the social 
survey. The term “social survey” connotes any survey having significant 
social implications and furnishing data for an interpretation of a social 
process, regardless of whether the unit examined be a nation, a community, 
a group, or an institution, or whether the dominant emphasis be religious, 
educational, economic, political, sociological, or a combination of, or all 
of, these points of view. Briefly, the social survey may be said to be an 
objective, quantitative approach to a study of a social process within a 
definite area at a given time, through one or more institutions, by means of 
the schedule and questionnaire; and the data thus assembled treated 
statistically. 

The experimental method. Another increasingly used method is the 
experimental. This is one of the chief opportunities for enlarged research 
methodology in sociology. The domain of social experimentation may be 
interpreted in the specific “scientific” sense of observation under controlled 
conditions, in the larger sense of mastery, adaptation, and trial and error, 
or in the comprehensive sense — in the potentialities of social experimen- 
tation and social experience for the discovery of new facts from incidence 
and by-products. This opportunity and challenge for discovery of new 
ideas and techniques as well as of data is dependent upon the researcher’s 
own alertness, and inventiveness, and upon the working interrelation of all 
methods and disciplines. 

The historical method. Historical inquiry is both an approach and a 
method. History as a record of the past makes its approach the most in- 
clusive of all social study. Much of the data of sociology will be compre- 
hended in social change, the rates and processes of which are examined by 
historical study. Historical study also assumes an entity distinctive in time 
and place. Of the historical method itself, Giddings again was timely: “In 
point of logic,” he said, “a scientific method in history is only an applica- 
tion of those precedures of scrutiny which all sciences avail themselves of to 
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determine fact, . . . but it is an application of them to one class of facts in 
particular, and it has become highly detailed and technicsd. The facts with 
which history has particularly to do are facts of record, and these are indis- 
pensable not only for history in the narrower meaning of the word but also 
in every domain of science and art, since an observation once made exists 
thenceforth only as recorded. Therefore, in the systematic acciunulation 
and comparison of observations in amy field of scientific study, it is necessary 
to use or to rely upon the technical procedures of historical criticism.” 

The regional laboratory approach. There is the regional laboratory 
approach in which the region is utilized as a definitive socied entity adequate 
for the study of a complete society. A specific and authentic type of regional 
methodology wm that of the regional survey first made use of by Frederic 
Le Play, who in the 1850’s, in his study of the working men of Europe and 
their families, devised a new and scientific approach to the study of soci£il 
life. In his adaptation of the Le Play system. Sir Patrick Geddes argued that 
“the main lines of a concrete revolutionary sociology have been laid down 
for us, but the task now before us is to extract from all this teaching its 
essential scientific method. With this end in view, he pleaded for a socio- 
logical survey, rustic and civic, region by region, and insisted in the. first 
place upon the same itinerant field methods of notebook amd caunera, even 
for museum collections, ais those of the natural sciences.” Geddes envisaged 
the exhaustive examination and interrelation of adl naturad amd human 
phenomena within the frame of the regional unit, grouped under the divi- 
sions of Place, Work, Folk, or again Folk, Work, Place, which aure consist- 
ent with his evolutionary concept of Environment, Fimction, Organism. 
Geddes developed the Le Play system as a survey within the framework of 
a definite area, or the regional social survey, which has two main objectives: 
“It endeavours to present a complete amd systematic pamorama of human 
life within a definite region, be it rurad or urban, or both; but further, it 
seeks to understand the community and its habitat and their interrelations, 
in order to set aright the chaos of haphazard sociad and economic develop- 
ments, and to point a way to the more rationad material and fuller spirituad 
expression of mamkind.” 

An example of co-operative scientific method. In Chapter 9, in which 
cidture and war were discussed, it wais pointed out that the study of war 
might be undertaken through the several approaches — philosophical, 
psychologicad, amthropologicad, economic, politicad, historical, and so on 
— which is a method originally suggested in this author’s and Katharine 
Jocher’s An Introduction to Social Research. Agaun we shall refer to the monu- 
mental co-operative research project supervised by Qjuincy Wright, begun 
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at the University of Chicago in 1926 and completed in 1941, and published 
by the University of Chicago Press under the tide A Study of War. This was 
the most comprehensive and scientific study of its sort that has been made 
and illustrates both general methodology and specific studies through the 
approaches of several of the social sciences. Thus, in Appendix 26, entitled 
‘'The Analysis of War by Economists,” by means of a brief presentation of 
the views of ten schools of economic thought the editors are able to reach 
the conclusion that economists generally consider the causes of war to lie 
outside their field. On the other hand, the economists believe that the in- 
fluence of political institutions and nonrational motives have been domi- 
nant in the causation of war. These conclusions, derived from elaborate 
research and meticulous scientific procedures, are of particular importance 
to the sociologist who is studying method. 

Appendix 27, entitled “The Analysis of War by Political Scientists,” 
utilizes the same general methods. From a study of political science, it is 
pointed out that war can be said to have political causes if initiated by 
government or a faction with the object of maintaining or increasing its 
power. Most modern wars have had such an origin and the influence of 
economic procedures has usually been remote or indirect. That is, war 
would result from economic causes primarily only when the makers of war 
figured that they would make a profit out of war. 

Still another conclusion — based on the material in Appendix 28, en- 
titled “The Analysis of War by Social Psychologists” — is that “social 
psychologists in general appear to support the hypothesis that wars arise 
(i) from too exclusive a concentration of individual loyalties upon the 
symbols and cultures of a single group; (2) from the inertia of individuals 
inducing them to eschew individual responsibility and regress to a condition 
of blind acceptance of a leader or a myth for guidance in group situations; 
(3) from characteristics of early education creating ambivalences and the 
projection of aggressive sentiments upon foreign nations; (4) from the 
functioning of intergroup conflict in maintaining intragroup solidarity; 
(5) from the opportunity of leaders and elites of aggressive disposition, rely- 
ing for their position upon conditions of unrest, disturbance, and anxiety, 
to perpetuate those conditions by unilateral action; and (6) from the 
opportunity provided by new means of communication to encourage regres- 
sive tendencies in large populations and to induce conditions of mass psy- 
chosis uninfluenced by the rational consequences of war or the normal 
consciences of individuals.” 

We may illustrate two other important methodological approaches to 
the study of a major social problem by reference to this notable work. One 
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of these is Appendix 35, entided ‘‘The Definition of Certain Sociological 
Terms,” in which certain terms are discussed as designating social entities, 
social processes, social forces, and sociail relations. In particular, it was 
shown that interrelationships among certain sociological and biological 
terms are of great importance. 

Finally, Appendix 25, on “The Application of the Scientific Method to 
Social Problems,” is an excellent illustration of how the different social 
sciences may approximate the standard procedures which constitute scien- 
tific method even in the study of a tremendously complex social problem. 
The standard procedure is as follows: First, the problem is defined the 
beginning of every scientific method. Second, the problem is analyzed. 
Third, the problem is solved by verifying or rejecting hypotheses. Fourth, 
the solution is formulated briefly and accurately, so that the quantitative 
value of any one factor can be determined easily from a knowledge of the 
quantitative values of the others. 

Further study of research and methodology is continued in the next 
chapter on the interpretation and use of social theory, and in the final 
chapter on definitions, where the fields for research are defined by the 
cataloguing of examples. In most of the classical “social theories,” it will be 
found that certain broader hypotheses, certain general methodologies, and 
certain assumptions for sociological research are inherent. 
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Assignments and Questions 

1 . Draw up specifications for a social science research laboratory in an Ameri- 
can university. To what extent would the research carried on be different 
from the research at Johns Hopkins in the iSgo’s? 

2. Discuss the general characteristics of co-operative research. What is planned 
research? 

3. Report on Recent Social Trends as a piece of co-operative research: its per- 
sonnel, its methods, its publication. 

4. Report in the same way on Quincy Wright’s A Study of War, 

5. Make a similar report on Gunnar MyrdaPs An American Dilemma, 

6. Make a similar report on this author’s Southern Regions of the United States, 

7. Discuss the trend toward an increasing co-ordination between the natural 
sciences and the social sciences. 

8. How many American universities have organized institutes or councils 
or formal committees on social research? 

9. How many university presses are there in the United States and what 
evidence is available that they have encouraged research? 

10. Investigate the earlier American sociologists’ attitudes toward scientific 
method and research. For instance, Charles Horton Cooley was skeptical 
of any overspecialized, technical methods of research which were set forth 
as exclusively valid for sociology. He would point out, for instance, the 
distinctive contribution, universally recognized by sociologists, which 
William Graham Sumner made in his Folkways, He would then point out 
that Professor Sumner not only did not use the statistical method or the 
survey method or the case method or the operationalist formula, but that 
if he had been required to use any one of these he probably never would 
have produced his great work. Cooley’s rather insistent and oversimplified 
concept of method was practically the same as that of the distinguished 
economist, Wesley C. Mitchell, namely, that the best method is the best 
way of doing the thing to be done. 

Special Readings from the Library 

Groves, Ernest R., and Moore, Harry Estill: An Introduction to Sociology^ chapters i 
and xxXi. An approach to sociology and social science. Sociology as the study of 
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how people live together and of the arrangements they have made in their efforts 
toward the solution of this fundamental problem. Sociology and sociological re- 
search originate in serious purpose and are linked with the needs of men and 
women. No science has a larger duty in making applicable its findings than has 
sociology, and through its popular contribution is revealed the scientist’s genuine 
desire to broadcast any information he has gathered which he considers important 
for human welfare. The field of sociology is large and varied, and the science has 
merely begun its task, but information already compiled shows the impossibility 
of constructing any system that completely explains social phenomena by a collec- 
tion of abstract laws and principles. The field of sociology demonstrates a trend 
toward acceptance of the responsibility which scientific methods place on any 
investigator in any division of knowledge. 

Linton, Ralph: The Study of Man^ Introduction. The field of anthropology and its 
relation to the social sciences. The study of primitive peoples as a means for under- 
standing our own society. Advantages of such a means of studying contemporane- 
ous life. Anthropology a laboratory for the study of human nature. 

Mumford, Lewis: The Culture of Cities^ especially Introduction, chapters v-vii. 
A study of a city and its immediate environs based primarily on firsthand surveys. 
Mumford explores in a more unified way a field that is worked on from divergent 
lines by a number of specialists, and seeks to establish the basic principles upon 
which our human environment — buildings, neighborhood, cities, regions — 
may be renovated. The author tries to bring to light what the modern world holds 
for man when he has subdued the machine. 

Mumford, Lewis: Technics and Civilization^ especially Introduction, chapters i-m, 
VIII. The field of this volume is the machine, the city, the region, the group, and 
personality as they are related to the growth of technology from primitive times 
to the present. The machine is studied as a means of understanding society and 
knowing ourselves. An attempt is made to trace the rise and development of modern 
technics as a basis for understanding and strengthening this contemporaneous 
transvaluation in society. 

Odum, Howard W.: American Social Problems^ chapter xxix. Meanings and impli- 
cations of ‘‘social problems.” Problems envisaged in the scientific sense and in the 
ameliorative sense. Social problems and societal problems. Necessity for an under- 
standing of the historical, evolutionary, cultural background of social problems 
if adequate research is to be done. The scientific approach. Research must be 
essentially and inherently realistic. Four queries through which the solution of 
social problems may be effectively implemented: First, what are the facts? Second, 
what of it? Third, what to do about it? Fourth, what will happen if we do what 
about it? 

Odum, Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill: American Regionalism^ chapter i. 
Regionalism, as the new science of the region, is descriptive of how all societies 
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grow, fundamental to realistic planning, and important in the interrelation and 
co-ordination of the social sciences and the new co-operation between the physical 
and the social sciences. Regionalism, then, actually may approximate a methodo- 
logical approach. Implied in this science is the universal two-fold motivation of 
all science, namely, to discover truth and to attain mastery. Use of historical and 
theoretical arrangements. The practical importance of the field of regionalism: 
the field becomes a realistic frame of reference for research and study and a practi- 
cal framework for planning and adjustments. 

Ogburn, William F., and Nimkoff, Meyer F.: Sociology^ Introduction and chapter i. 
Sociology supplies background for the understanding of social problems but does 
not suggest solutions for all the specific ones confronting our society. Social prob- 
lems studied by sociology: family, population, immigration, crime, the dependent, 
the defective, and recreation. Sociology is concerned with the general study of 
society, but deals also, practically and intensively, with selected social problems. 
The field of sociology as conceived by European writers and by American colleges. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Major Social Institutions^ especially the General Introduc- 
tion. Sociology has developed, or is developing, specialized, analytical disciplines, 
within such fields as marriage and the family, educational sociology, and the 
sociologies of religion and government. The sociologist subjects the component 
parts of society to scrutiny in order better to understand the wholeness of social 
phenomena. Attention is focused in Major Social Institutions upon those complexes 
of thought and activity which are more or less universal, and which are directed 
to the satisfaction of basic human needs. The book is a synthesis and draws up a 
frame of reference for further work. 

General Readings from the Library 

Bernard, L. L. (ed.). The Fields and Methods of Sociology; Bogardus, Emory S., 
Introduction to Social Research; Ghaddock, Robert E., Principles and Methods of Statistics; 
Cobb, John Candler, The Application of Scientific Methods to Sociology; Durkheim, 
£mile. The Rules of Sociological Method; Ellwood, Charles A., Methods in Sociology; 
Elmer, Manuel C., Social Research; Gurvitch, Georges, and Moore, Wilbert E., 
Twentieth Century Sociology; Fry, C. Luther, The Technique of Social Investigation; 
CJee, Wilson, Research Barriers in the South; Giddings, Franklin H., The Scientific 
Study of Human Society; Hagood, Margaret Jarman, Statistics for Sociologists; Ivey, 
John E., Jr., Channeling Research into Education; Lundberg, George A., Social Re- 
search; National Resources Committee, Research: A National Resource, 3 parts (Part i. 
Relation of the Federal Government to Research; Part 2, Industrial Research; 
Part 3, Business Research); Odum, Howard W., and Jocher, Katharine, An Intro- 
duction to Social Research; Ogburn, William F., and Golden weiser, Alexander S. 
(eds.). The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations; Pearson, Karl, The Grammar of 
Science; Wright, Quincy, A Study of War, 2 vols.; Young, Pauline V., Scientific Social 
Surveys and Research, 
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In the Workshop: Social Process^ Social Action^ Social Organization 

1 . Describe the organization and work of the National Research Council. 

2. Describe the organization and work of the Social Science Research Council. 

3. What is the American Council of Learned Societies? 

4. Describe the work of the Mellon Research Institute. 

5. Describe the work of the du Pont research laboratories. 

6. How many colleges and universities make research a major part of their 
programs? 

7. What is the Southern Association of Science and Industry? What is the 
emphasis upon research in the New England Council? 

8. Draw up plans for a privately endowed regional research institute in each 
of the major regions of the United States. 

g. What are the chief limitations of training for social research in under- 
graduate courses in American colleges? 

10. Trace the present status of organized research as a Federal independent 
over-all activity from the Senate bills 1285 and 1297, introduced in 1945 
by Senators Warren G. Magnuson and Harley M. Kilgore, respectively. 

11. Give local or regional examples or plans for organized research in any 
field. 

12. Give specifications for a sociological research laboratory. 



38 

Social Theory and the Science of Society 


theory is essentially practical. The assumptions of this text have 
been that sociology is essentially a combination of sound theory and prac- 
tical study of society. We have characterized sound and responsible theory 
as among the most practical things in the world, chiefly because enduring 
‘‘solutions” of social problems are possible only when there is sound 
scientific framework back of them. Another reason why sound theory is 
of the essence of practical reality is that it grows out of “the day’s work,” 
in the sense that it is a product of the systematization of findings from em- 
pirical studies. This dual nature of social theory may be illustrated in our 
premises of regionalism. While scientific regionalism is essentially sound 
theory derived from empirical studies, its major function is practical as it 
seeks social analysis and the regional balance of man and nature in culture. 
The same is true of our assumptions of folk sociology, which seeks to 
achieve the margin of practical survival in enduring processes and or- 
ganization. 

Now this meaning is somewhat different from both the popular concept 
of the “theoretical” and earlier concepts of “social theory” in the teaching 
of sociology. For, in the popular sense of the word, the very meaning of 
theory implied that it was something apart from the practical or real. On 
the other hand, in many of the college courses in social theory, attention 
has been given primarily to the history of social thought. The essential 
distinction is one between the distinguished metaphysical, subjective 
“theorizing” which has resulted in unified “systems” of thought, and the 
more realistic theory which incorporates the systematized findings that are 
applied to particular situations. The distinction implies Giddings’ dictum. 
It isn’t theory, if it won’t work, or, if it won’t work, it isn’t theory. 

690 . 
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The earlier ^^systems^^ and ^Hheories^^ were important. This distinction 
has an important meaning in contemporary sociology. It implies no reflec- 
tion of any sort upon the magnificent “theories” of the masters of sociology 
who have gone before. The earlier “theorists” were working within the 
system, the means and the methods, of their times. As we have often pointed 
out, they fulfilled admirably the role of pioneers; and they were the pro- 
moters and the publicists so much needed in their day and still needed. 
Presently we shall illustrate what the pioneer sociologists meant when they 
used the term theory and indicate the magnificent sweep of their contribu- 
tions to the literature of social thought, or, in other words — we shall 
point out something of what mankind has done in trying to understand and 
explain his society. We refer to the “systems” of thought or the unified 
frameworks through which such sociologists as Giddings, Ward, Small, and 
others explained society. There was, for instance, Giddings’ consciousness of 
kind^ Ward’s social telesis^ Small’s catalogue of interests^ Cooley’s social process^ 
Fouillee’s idea forces^ Tarde’s laws of imitation^ Gumplowicz’4(far^ struggle^ 
and many other systems. 

As we have pointed out in Part i — our preview to the study of society 
— these theories are an essential approach; their cumulative result is itself 
a part of the organic structure and history of sociology. In another way, 
these “theoretical” contributions were and still are of importance in that 
they illustrate both methodology and theory; they reflect imagination, the 
logical process of analysis and presentation, and systematic categorization; 
above all, they illustrate the broader meanings of the hypotheses character- 
istic of earlier deductive methods and social philosophy. In the physical 
sciences too, in the discussion of modern situations, there is new emphasis 
upon the broad, enduring hypotheses of the earlier men of science:: The 
student is interested in knowing the theories taught by the pioneer sociolo- 
gists, how they taught them, and what their teaching meant more than 
he is in “debunking” their contributions as merely something of the past. 

Earlier metaphysical theory related to^ but not social theory. By the same 
token, however, the student is interested in the contributions which the 
earlier sociologists made to more realistic theory, which helps to understand 
human society because it is derived from the actual study of human society. 
It is possible to distinguish between earlier and later social theory. We may 
utilize two comparisons to illustrate our meaning. One is to say that, in 
general, the earlier theories can be compared to what we may call subjec- 
tive theory, which is of the character of philosophical and metaphysical 
systems. This early social theory is a true product of philosophy, the matrix 
of all science and of magnificent processes of deductive reasoning. Later 
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theorizings added the method of rationalization in arguing that some of 
the “systems” of social theory combine the inductive and deductive. This 
does not mean that sociology does not combine both induction and deduc- 
tion, because that is exactly what it tries to do, but on different levels and 
through different units of its study and systematization. 

Sound social theory is based on factual blueprints. An oversimplified way 

of illustrating the meaning of realistic social theory is to use the analogy of 
the architect’s preliminary drawings and his later blueprints, both essential 
to the construction of any edifice. Usually the first step in building, whether 
it is to be the “dream house” of a young married couple or a great sky- 
scraper, is the “architect’s rendering” — his imaginative picture of how 
the structure will look when completed. If he is a good architect and wants 
to be employed to draw up the blueprints for the house, he will give his 
drawing due artistic coloring, indicate the lawn and the flowers with all 
possible aesthetic setting, so that he can say to the young couple, “This is 
the way your house will look,” and they will say, “That is the house we 
want.” The same is true of the architect’s first plans for an office building 
or city school building or housing project. What the architect’s picture 
shows is the subjective theorizing and imagery of what he and the others 
concerned actually see in their minds’ eyes. This is what utopias are — 
dream pictures of the hopes for the future. This is what the “perfect” 
system of social relationships is, as presented by the remarkably unijicd 
theories of the social philosophers. As a matter of fact, this is what the great 
systematization of Vilfredo Pareto is, although presented as an objective 
study of society, in four volumes. This is what Oswald Spengler’s magnifi- 
cent Decline of the West is, and what Pitirim A. Sorokin’s Cultural Dynamics is. 

But we all realize that no architect’s picture of a front elevation of a 
building ever built a residence or a skyscraper or a school building. This 
does not affect the vividness or accuracy of dynamics of the analogy. The 
theory of the original plan is necessary, yet before the building can have 
any actuality it must be implemented by the architect’s blueprints, based 
entirely upon facts, upon accurate information about all the measure- 
ments and construction details and materials to be used. Everything must 
be included, and yet each group or unit of information must grow out of 
the study of that particular unit and must conform in detail to the require- 
ments of reality, or else there will be no building. Sound social theory is the 
most practical thing in the world when it is equivalent to specifications 
based upon research. These blueprints, these facts or specifications, are 
projected in the over-all frame of reference of societal situations visualized 
by those who have the imagination and the capacity to sense the interrela- 
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tion of all parts and, in particular, the appropriate uses of these facts and 
specifications. 

Tested in the laboratories of crisis. The need of realistic and responsi- 
ble social theory embodying these specifications may be illustrated in a 
thousand ways in society today. One way is to suggest that the reason there 
is often waste, overlapping, duplication, inadequacy, and futility in new 
crises of depression and war, in great national and international situations, 
is that there were no sound basic theories available which could compre- 
hend the realities of the total picture and of the interrelation of the many 
units to each other. This is not to say that it could have been possible at 
this stage of social thinking to have provided adequate theory with leaders 
trained to apply it. Nor is it possible in the confusion of modern civiliza- 
tion, with its imbalance of technology and the complicating factors which 
we have already described so often, to provide a valid and comprehensive 
social theory to solve the problems of world society. The problem here is 
only one of definition and illustration. It is to point out the great opportu- 
nity and obligation of sociology to provide an increasingly sound and work- 
able theory of contemporary society. It is to conceive of the sociologist as 
having a really scientific part in the construction of such theory and its 
application to world reconstruction. The problem also is a definite chal- 
lenge to the younger sociologist. Is the assumption that sound theory grows 
out of the systematization and interpretation of realistic studies of society 
a valid assumption? Does the framework of his sociology conform to such 
assumption? Will social theory of this sort both explain human society and 
give the basis for more realistic participation in, and direction of, the next 
steps in its continuing evolution? 

The catalogue of philosophical theories. Before we examine some of the 
more recent theories, we ought to look at some of the earlier ones. First, we 
may summarize some of the representative theories which have become 
such a commonplace heritage in sociology that they constitute the basic 
introduction to an elementary sociological education. More accurately, 
these first illustrations of theory may be designated as social thought; later, 
in such instances as Charles Horton Cooley and Max Weber and Alfred 
Weber, they blend into theory which systematizes many units into logical 
and integrated “systems,” applicable to the totality of the social organism. 
The most notable and well-known of the organic theories was that of 
Herbert Spencer, who interpreted both the structure and function of society 
in terms of quasi-biological organisms. The individual is the cell unit, and 
each individual is analogous to total society. This society is sustained 
through its alimentary system. Its vascular circulatory system takes care 
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of the problems of distribution through “arteries of commerce”; while the 
neuromotor or nervous system maintains control and regulation through 
the government and military organization. 

In somewhat the same way, Paul von Lilienfeld makes society analogous 
to a biological organism, regarding it as the highest form of organic life. 
As the physical organism is composed of cells controlled by a central 
nervous system and the whole held together by intercellular substance, 
so society is made up of individuals governed by basic institutions which 
co-ordinate and regulate the function of each individual in his social, 
economic, and political relationships. Like all organic life, each society 
passes through a regular cycle of growth and decay in which change and 
adaptation take place. 

Georges Vacher de Lapouge compares civilization to a biological organ- 
ism. The brain of the group is provided by a “superior ethnic element,” 
which directs and carries along the masses. This superior element may be 
brought to the fore by conquest, pacific migration, or even internal selec- 
tion. The increase of these superior elements marks the development of the 
social organism. The organism arrives at its fullest development and the 
peak of the civilization is reached simultaneously with the culmination of 
eugenics. As these directing forces regress, the civilization decays. Even 
Gabriel Tarde bases his psychological interpretation upon the organic 
analogy. Alfred Fouill6e “tried to reconcile the organismic and the con- 
tractual theories in the form of an interpretation of a society as a ‘con- 
tractual organism.’ ” Many other organic theories have been set forth by 
Emile Durkheim, Thomas Hobbes, Georg Simmel, Joseph de Maistre, 
Edmund Burke, Adam Miiller, J. G. von Herder, G. E. Lessing, J. G. 
Fichte, Immanuel Kant, F. W. J. von Schelling, G. W. F. Hegel. 

There were other theories of organic analogy which undertook to char- 
acterize all of human life and behavior. Thus, according to Otto Ammon, 
since man is a biologicad organism and since society is therefore essentially 
a biological phenomenon, the study of human society should be based on 
biology. The biological inequality of human beings necessitates and justi- 
fies social inequality. This social stratification fosters genius and leadership 
which is vital to the life of any society. Instruments of social selection, such 
as schools, courts of justice, and so on, weed out the mentally and morzdly 
unfit. 

Albert SchSffle also holds that the social organization is homologous to 
a biological organism. All social devices for safety — armies, police, armor 
clothing, and so on — are “protective social tissue,” while “technical and 
practical social arrangements” supply the muscular tissue; and education 
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is the directing power or nervous system. The group, rather than the indi- 
vidual, is the basic unit in social evolution. As development proceeds the 
social units become larger, more complex, more specifically differentiated, 
and yet more closely interrelated; and the struggle for existence becomes 
one of kind and of interests rather than of survival or extinction. 

The Russian sociologist Yakov A. Novikov’s bio-organismic theory is 
based on adaptation through conflict and alliance. As in society, struggle 
is constantly taking place, not only between heterogeneous groups, but 
also within the groups themselves, so in any organism there is constant 
struggle among the various parts. In this conflict, some parts are absorbed 
(assimilated) while others are eliminated. Thus there is brought about a 
“functional interaction and interdependence” of the many and varied 
parts of the social organism. 

Later Rene Worms developed the theory that in “origin, structure, and 
function, society is analogous to organism.” The differences which exist 
between society and an organism, although unquestionable, are not suf- 
ficiently important to invalidate the analogy. 

The classical theories influenced American sociologists. The theories of 
these earlier authors and many others had their influence on American 
sociologists. Gustav Ratzenhofer’s theory of interest influenced one of the 
earlier American pioneers, Albion W. Small, who developed an adapta- 
tion of the theory of interests which was somewhat in contrast to W. L 
Thomas’ and Florjan Znaniecki’s theory of the four wishes. Adam Smith’s 
theory of sentiments had an effect on Franklin H. Giddings’ development 
of his theory of “consciousness of kind,” as the dominant conditioning 
force in human society, while Herbert Spencer’s evolutionary theories 
were important in Giddings’ Studies in the Theory of Society. Gabriel 
Tarde’s theories of the laws of imitation and Gustav Le Bon’s theory of 
crowds are to be seen in E. A. Ross’s Social Psychology and considerable 
parts of his various sociologies. Robert E. Park’s and Ernest W. Burgess’ 
early comprehensive emphasis upon the social processes of interaction were 
an extension of many of the earlier social theories, especially Cooley’s, 
augmented with their application to modern society. Most of the interpreta- 
tions of “social processes,” outlined in Chapter 30 and emphasized in most 
of the college textbooks on sociology, are for the most part recapitulations 
of earlier theoretical appraisals of society. They are products of a sort of 
combination of the deductive method and logical analysis gathered from 
observations and literary sources rather than from primary experimentation 
or empirical studies. They are useful theoretical contributions in the sense 
that they are a part of the total systematic explanation of human society. 
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The Sorokin theories. A similar type of theory in present-day soci- 
ology, which has, however, a closer interrelationship to other theories and 
to research and statistical measurement, is that of Pitirim A. Sorokin, as 
set forth in the four volumes of his Social and Cultural Dynamics and as sum- 
marized in his later volumes. The Crisis of our Age and Man and Society in 
Calamity. In substance Sorokin’s theory envisages the present stages of 
Western culture and society as a tragic spectrum of the beginning of the 
disintegration of the present sensate supersystem of culture, which must 
presently pass into a new ideational or idealistic phase. We have already 
summarized something of Professor Sorokin’s conclusions as indicated in 
crisis^ catharsis^ charisma^ and resurrection. Two predictions which reflect the 
nature of his theory are: on the one hand, “values will be obliterated in- 
creasingly until mental, moral, aesthetic, and social anarchy reigns su- 
preme”; and, on the other, “[beyond] loom the magnificent peaks of the 
new ideational or idealistic culture as great in its own way as sensate culture 
at the climax of its creative genius. In this way, the creative machine of 
Western culture and society will be continued, and once more the great 
socio-cultural mystery will be ended by a new victory.” Not only has 
Sorokin presented magnificent premises, but he has, perhaps more com- 
pletely than any other scholar, enumerated and classified historical socio- 
logical theories, interpreted as they are interpreted here as the history of 
social thought and systems of social philosophy. 

Spengler^s Nature Cycles and Law of Successions. Another vast ideologi- 
cal contribution is Oswald Spengler’s theory of the “Decline of the West,” 
which also is the title of his great work, first published 1918-1922. One 
prominent American historian has orally pronounced it “magnificent 
foolishness.” We have already discussed something of Spengler’s conclusion, 
but it is well to recall his organic theory of culture to illustrate the contribu- 
tion he has made. In general, Spengler’s theory is that each culture moves 
in definite tempo and rhythm and harmony with an inner necessity. In its 
spring, the soul of the new-born culture expresses itself in world-fear and 
world-longing; its religion, its art, its literature, are founded upon mysti- 
cism; in its summer, the culture ripens, and the world-feeling of wonder 
and awe develops into philosophy; with the autumn comes enlightenment 
and belief in the almightiness of reason, and with winter comes the material- 
istic world-outlook and the cult of science. People of the springtime of a 
culture are men of earth, but they become men of the city when culture 
reaches its winter. 

So, then, although cultures differ from one another just as human beings 
do — in physiognomy, in personality, and, therefore, in expression — they 
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follow, nevertheless, identical phases of development. First, there is a 
precultural period, prehistorical time of amorphous being; then comes the 
early period of culture when the formless changes into form; a late period 
of culture follows, with a gradual hardening of the form in the mold. Then, 
when a culture has reached the end of its formation period, it passes over 
into that which Spengler terms civilization. It is in this civilization period 
that the Western world now finds itself. Each phase of a culture has a 
definite time limit, just as in music beats are marked oflF in measures ac- 
cording to the tempo of the whole. An historic event occurs only once and 
is unique, but that event in one culture is homologous with some event in 
every other culture. From this theory, Spengler derives a new definition of 
the word contemporary — for him it means two or more historic facts 
occurring in the same relative positions in their respective cultures, and 
therefore possessing equivalent importance. For example, the building of 
Alexandria or of Bagdad is contemporary with the building of Washington 
or New York; classical coinage is contemporary with double-entry book- 
keeping; and Hannibal is contemporary with General George S. Patton, Jr. 

Spengler’s predictions several decades before World War ii destroyed a 
good part of European civilization rate careful study. Thus he said that, 
since the West is now so irrevocably on the path to extinction, it would be 
well to know the characteristics of the period of decline. To recapitulate, 
in the spring of a culture, there is only rural peasant life, but as the culture 
matures, the city becomes the center of every creative activity, until, at 
the beginning of the decline, we have that which Spengler calls the megalo- 
politan civilization — the period of the world-city: man is no longer attached 
to the earth; he moves with the flux of the urban center; the folk changes 
into the mass. ^ 

Alfred Weber sees the distinction between culture and civilization. Another 
type of theory — and an important one — tends somewhat to bridge the 
distance between philosophical theorizing and the clarification of theoreti- 
cal problems as applied to a specific historical subject. This is the work of 
Alfred Weber, which has been described as an approach to a sociological 
synthesis of the historical process. The keynote, Kultursoziologie^ indicates 
the broad theoretical treatment of the whole process of history and its 
sociological interpretation. The nature of his fundamental sociological 
concept is reflected in his three primary phenomena: order, domination, 
meaning. Of particular significance to certain of the ideas which we have 
emphasized in this text is Weber’s theory contrasting culture and civiliza- 
tion. Thus, “the process of civilization is based upon the continuity and 
irreversible progress of reason. Civilization represents the human effort to 
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conquer the world of nature and culture by means of intelligence in the 
spheres of technology, science, and planning. . . . Culture, in distinction 
to social process and civilization, is based on the realization of spirit, on 
philosophical and emotional self-realization.’^ Certainly this too depends on 
the potentialities of development in a given moment, but at the same time 
its responses reveal the creative power of human thought and soul. Hence 
Weber emphasizes the spontaneity and creativeness that are inherent in 
culture. Whatever may be the limitations of human behavior patterns as 
they are revealed in the social process and in civilization, in culture they 
find freedom and spontaneity. Thus there is no place in Weber’s sociology 
for any kind of determinism, and he declares that it was in combating an 
economic and biological determinism that the idea of Kultursoziologie arose. 

An expanding sociological theory such as Alfred Weber’s is presented as 
more than subjective, metaphysical theorizing in that it intended to repre- 
sent empirical studies of the historical process as interpreted through the 
study of primitive societies and then of later great civilizations. Further- 
more, this particular theory evolved as a part of a product of revolt against 
economic and biological determinism and the sweeping generalizations of 
the earlier theorists, and in line with conviction that ‘‘universal sociologi- 
cal concepts are so abstract and empty that they have to be corrected by 
individual concepts adequate to the various historical realizations.” His 
theory, recognizing, however, the limitations of sociological study and of 
empirical methods, was based on the assumption that every genuine socio- 
logical analysis deals with the topography of the conditions which make 
possible the development of human nature. 

Arnold Toynbee and Ralph Turner synthesizes the cultural process. Two 
excellent examples of the attempt, through the scholarly study of historical 
cultures, to synthesize the historical process may be cited in Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s A Study of History and Ralph Turner’s The Great Cultural Tradi- 
tions, Both of these historians are continuing their studies, with increasing 
efforts to make genuinely scientific social anadyses of the structure of society. 
Professor Toynbee’s Volume iv of his series features certain cyclical aspects 
of civilizations. His distinction between culture and civilization is especially 
appropriate to our sociological “theory.” He is now continuing a monu- 
mental study of history both on his own initiative and under the special 
auspices of scientific grants. His work may well be taken as an example of 
the search for sound theory which grows out of the examination of vast 
and varied materials. Professor Turner has completed two volumes of his 
study of cultural traditions and is continuing his emphasis upon structure 
and process as the basic factors in societal development. The rise of the in- 
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dustrial community, the processes of urbanization, the quest for power, 
and the need for orientation and reeducation of the mass of folk in a chang- 
ing world, are key concepts to his synthesis. 

The Cooley contributions. Illustrating this same effort to combine 
historical theory with empirical study was much of Charles Horton Cooley’s 
theoretical contributions to sociology. We may illustrate the nature and 
meaning of this type of theory by reference to some of his concepts and 
practice of theoretical study. Cooley’s assumption was that society is a 
functional entity of interacting individuals, and it included the relation 
among and between ideas of persons, society having its locus in individual 
minds. From this interaction developed processes, and these processes, 
institutions, and group relationships constituted the laboratory materials 
for the scientific study of society. Cooley’s theory transcended the limita- 
tions of narrow disciplinary theory and comprehended a broader scientific 
method. His standard for social research and social theory was to “make it 
total and to make it human.” Because his conclusions were derived from 
concrete and special studies of children, of individuals, or primary and 
secondary groups, and from a broad and thorough study of historical and 
cultural backgrounds, his theory has provided an important framework 
from which to continue more scientific empirical studies and to test his 
hypotheses; because of his special studies of the individual and of the 
group, Cooley’s theory became articulate as a pioneering approach to 
social psychology, which grew out of his day’s work in social study. 

Theories of the American frontier. An excellent example of theoretical 

hypothesis in the study of American society is that of Frederick Jackson 
Turner concerning the influence of the frontier on national culture. In 
substance, Turner’s theory assumed: “The frontier is the line of most rapid 
and effective Americanization. The wilderness masters the colonist. It 
finds him a European in dress, industries, tools, modes of travel, and 
thought. ... It strips off the garments of civilization. ... It puts him in 
the log cabin . . . and runs an Indian palisade around him. . . . Little by 
little he transforms the wilderness, but the outcome is not the old Europe, 
not simply the development of Germanic germs. . . . The fact is, that here 
is a new product that is American. . . . Thus the advance of the frontier 
has meant a steady movement away from the influence of Europe, a steady 
growth of independence on American lines.” 

Turner’s interpretation of the effects of sections or sectionalism in 
American history is closely interrelated with his theories of the influence of 
the frontier. He concluded, on the one hand, that the sectional develop- 
ment of the nation was responsible for much of its cultural diversification, 
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and, on the other, that interest in sectionalism was in great danger of 
producing a divided United States that might follow the example of the 
European states in patterns of conflict. 

Limitations of the Turner theories of frontier and sections. Now both of 
these ‘‘theories” appear extremely plausible and valid. They have had 
great influence on American thought. Yet they also aifibrd an excellent 
example of the limitations of conclusions which have not been adequately 
supported by complete studies or which omit realistic elements in the frame- 
work of the total inquiry. Many scholars have questioned the validity of 
Turner’s frontier theory and pointed to important omissions in it. Thus, 
George Wilson Pierson, writing in the New England Quarterly^ Volume xv. 
No. 2, 1942, asks, “How much of Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier 
hypothesis is reliable and useful today? This problem has begun to trouble 
economists, sociologists, geographers, and most of all the teachers of grad- 
uate students in the field of American history. 

“For how shall we account for the industrial revolution by the frontier? 
Do American music and architecture come from the woods? Did American 
cattle? Were our religions born of the contemplation of untamed nature? 
Has science, poetry, or even democracy, its cradle in the wilderness? Did 
literature grow fertile with innovation in the open spaces? Above all, what 
happens to intellectual history if the environment be all?” Then, in sum- 
mary, he concludes: “In what it proposes, the frontier hypothesis needs 
painstaking revision. By what it fails to mention, the theory today dis- 
qualifies itself as an adequate guide to American development.” 

So, too, in his theories of sectionalism, Turner did not comprehend the 
fundamental nature of a regionalism which will integrate the parts into the 
whole of a living and growing America in contrast to the divisiveness of 
sectionalism. The “theory” involved is one of the main hypotheses in this 
textbook, which is presented in support of such a unified American society. 

Farrington^ s theories of European-American composites. Somewhat in 
contrast to Turner’s theories of the exclusive influence of the frontier in 
American life, the student of sociology might explore the conclusions of 
Vernon Louis Farrington in Main Currents in American Thought. Thus 
Farrington, estimating that the United States is the child of two continents, 
concluded that it could be explained in its significant traits by neither. 
On the contrary, it is to be explained by the transplanting to America of 
Old World liberalism of two sorts — of English theories of political inde- 
pendence and of French romantic theory. Thus, analogous to Turner and 
others who make the settlement of Middle West the beginnings of definitive 
culture, Farrington studies, in colonies other than New England, the 
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European immigrants “who created during the eighteenth century the 
great body of yeomanry that wm to determine in large measure the fate of 
America for a hundred years or more. It was to these scattered and undis- 
tinguished colonials that French romantic theory was brought by a group 
of intellectuals in the later years of the century, a philosophy so congenial 
to a decentralized society that it seemed to provide an authoritative sanc- 
tion for the clarifying ideals of a republican order, based on the principle of 
local home rule, toward which colonial experiente was driving.” 

Other theories of American culture. In contrast to Turner’s supposition 
of the exclusive iMuence of the frontier in American life, there are other 
theories that may be explored by the student. Turner, we recall, calculated 
that the United States became America after the influence of the frontier 
had molded its institutions in such a way that they broke away from Euro- 
pean culture. In earlier chapters, we have quoted William Allen White’s 
opinion, that the America of the Middle West, as the most dominant of 
the democratizing influences, was conditioned largely by the schoolhouse 
and the church and the community, which in turn had been influenced by 
these institutions in the Northeast and the South. That is, he held that 
even though there were frontiers at first, the definitive culture evolved later 
in the community and its institutions. 

Ernest R. Groves in his study of The American Woman has estimated that 
a distinctive element contributing to the nature of American democracy 
in the Middle West was the influence of the American woman as she in- 
creased her participation in all phases of community jmd national life. 
Lester F. Ward also concluded that the increasing participation of women 
in societeil activities, along with education, was to be a dominant factor. 
Many other historical-cultural studies jure available, such as those in the 
distinctive volumes on American history of Arthur M. Schlesinger, in 
which what is perhaps the definitive character of American society is seen 
in terms of the rise of the common man. 

The margins of soundness in popular ''theories.” These illustrations are 
adequate for the soeiologist to understand much of the “theory” of the 
cultural conditioning of American society. It is not necessjury for him to go 
into detailed study of their historical background or methodologies, but 
it is important for him to understand how these types of theory illustrate 
the significance of generjJ theory in Americjm life. The sociologist knows 
that all of these theories are “right”; and he knows that no one of them is 
“right.” He knows also that this is true of the great European masters, 
John Locke, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, 
Charles Darwin and Karl Marx, and many others, as well as of the Ameri- 
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can ideological intellectuals, Henry George, William James, Thomas Paine, 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the greatest of all nature 
theorists and democrats, Walt Whitman. Their adherents need not apolo- 
gize for the soundness of the contribution of any one of these men. What the 
sociologist knows is that each was presenting a part, but that these parts 
must be integrated, co-ordinated, and synthesized into a sound theory, 
which will not only explain what is happening, but will set up a framework 
upon which continuing s6cietal evolution may take place. From the view- 
point of this student of present-day American society, the theoretical 
implications of American regionalism and the organic folk society provide 
such a framework. They will provide for the realistic balancing of all 
resources and environmental factors with the evolution of cultural develop- 
ment. The premises upon which this general theory is couched have been 
set forth at length in earlier chapters so that only a re-emphasis is needed 
here. 

The anthropologists^ theories of culture. There are numerous other 
theories of American society; the anthropologists, for example, have made 
valuable additions. Clark Wissler’s studies of the culture area, growing out 
of concrete studies of American Indian culture and comprehending an anal- 
ysis of universal culture traits, is a good example. Lewis Henry Morgan’s 
studies of the Iroquois Indian, from which he developed certain theories 
Concerning the family, marriage, and social control, is another example. 
Franz Boas, of the school of American anthropologists who have studied 
race as culture, has offered another type of theory that can be applied to 
the changing racial structure of American society. Of special importance, 
both as examples of the sound theoretical approach and for their own con- 
tributions are Ralph Linton’s analysis of the folk structure of society, 
A. L. Kroeber’s studies of the configurations of culture, Bronislaw Mali- 
nowski’s dynamics of culture change, Robert Redfield’s studies of the folk 
society. These and other scholars have introduced to sociologists the an- 
thropological approach to the study of contemporary society. All general 
theories which influence the laboratory of American culture, of which we 
have given several examples here, are valuable contributions to realistic 
sociological theory, to be examined and criticized as basic hypotheses and 
to be studied, supplemented, and tested. 

The powerful influence of Darwin and of Marx, Perhaps one more 
illustration of the significance of historical theory will be sufficient. Taken 
at large, perhaps the two most inffuential theorists in conditioning the 
culture of the present world were Charles Darwin and Karl Marx. There 
were others, of course, as, for instance, Thomas Robert Malthus and the 
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theory of population, Jean Jacques Rousseau, John Locke, and others and 
theories of nature and freedom, and Richard Wagner and Friedrich 
Nietzsche and theories of power. But, all told, the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, having reshaped the worlds of religious culture and biological 
science, and Marx’s analysis of the capitalist system and his preview of 
the communist state, are perhaps the outstanding illustrations of the power- 
ful influence of theory in the actual development of world culture. Yet the 
limitations of these theories must be clear to the sociologist when his ex- 
plorations show without doubt that they are not adequate either for a 
complete understanding of society or for providing a framework for its 
continued evolution in the face of modern technology. 

Sociology still in search of adequate theory. The sociologist, studying 
the great heritage of social theory, esteeming the masters who made such 
profound contributions, appraising its total content as an organic part of 
the scientific structure, and seeking to find all the valid teachings of such 
theory, still recognizes the fact that in the field of sociology there is yet no 
theory quite adequate to meet the standards set. It is in this recognition 
and in the need for such theory, together with the increasing acceptance 
by sociologists of the meaning of the new theory, alongside the promise of 
a more scientific sociology, that the modern student of sociology finds his 
essential field, motivation, and prospect. The student of sociology recog- 
nizes that it is no reflection upon his science that the great body of socio- 
logical theories have not been adequate for the complete understanding 
and direction of society any more than it is a reflection upon other social 
sciences — philosophy, economics, and political science — that many of 
their theories need constant revision and adaptation. 

The twofold Junction of social theory. In so far as the sociologist 
appraises sound theory as the most practical thing in the world he is looking 
for a concept and practice of theory which comprehends a two-fold func- 
tion: one to enable him to understand society in its broader totality and 
the other to give him a framework for research in specific areas that is 
consistent with the total framework of his social theory. This means that 
his researches in relation to specific units and entities of society have mean- 
ing in proportion as they are scientifically carried out and as they have 
sound perspective to the total. 

Although the sociologist understands full well why in many instances 
events have turned out as they have and why human beings behave as they 
do, he knows that his theory does not give him the concrete answers as to 
what is to be done. His theory, however, does provide a framework and the 
factual bases upon which workers in the field of societal arrangements may 
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Strive increasingly toward a society which conforms to the specifications 
indicated by realistic sociological theory. 

Sociology has its best opportunity up to now to produce sound theory. In 
earlier chapters the reminder was given that too much must not be ex- 
pected of sociology any more than of the other sciences. By the same token 
it was urged that too litde must not be expected because of the great 
opportimity for sociology and social research in the present and in the 
years ahead. Among other things the younger sociologists have learned is 
that they do not need to waste time and energy debating whether sociology 
is a science when the way is open and the facilities adequate for doing 
scientific work. Adequate scientific research, integrated into the best 
possible theory, fabricated from as large number as possible of realistic 
empirical studies, interpreted and applied in scientific ways, will take care 
of the scientific quality of sociology itself. Another thing the younger sociol- 
ogist has learned is that his science, just as all other sciences, has as one of 
its functions the exploration of practical needs and situations and the 
making available of data for new directions. 

The sociologist, turning aside to read two or three years’ leading articles 
in Science, notes that the presidents of all of the great scientific societies, 
in national and international convention and on special occasion, are 
asking over and over again, “What can science do in these days of social 
need?” The sociologist can do no less; on the contrary, he must do more 
because of the nature of his science, and he must seek to point his research 
and theory in the directions of answering the questions asked by the 
student and public alike, the answers to which are needed for the sure 
societal progress implied in the understeinding of orgzmic society. 

Social theory in understanding society. As a final illustration and as a 
sort of introduction to The Library and Workshop of this last chapter, we 
may now discuss very briefly something of the fraunework of social theory 
reflected in this book. In the first place, we have assumed that now, as 
never before, there is need for a realistic amd responsible science of society, 
the fi:amework of which must provide the basis for societal survival as well 
as tiie continuity of humam evolution and social progress. Underlying the 
premises of such a sociology are the assumptions that the stauting points 
for any realistically scientific study of human society will be found in the 
physicail factors of the people amd the places where they live, together with 
the interaction processes of these people aimong amd between themselves 
and between themselves amd their totad naturad environment, as they 
become the madcers of society amd the creators of culture. That is, the people 
plus the natural mvironment, including the whole regionad setting, con- 
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stitute the physical beisis of over-all society within which, then, cultures 
grow and civilizations mature. This is equally true whether reference is to, 
let us say, the more than 5000 cultures cross catalogued at the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations where cultures are shown to differ in some ratio to 
different environments and therefore different interactions, or whether in 
the modem world where the interaction of the people with their techno- 
logical physical environment results in a different sort of culture or social 
order. In either case, the scientific study of society finds it starting points 
in the description and measurement of these factors rather than primarily 
in fragmentary descriptive and historical studies or in ideological concepts 
deductively systematized. How reedistic this universal application is may 
be seen from an understanding of the contemporary world society where 
folk and ethnic groups, increasingly articulate, zmd the regional imbalance 
of men, constitute not only starting points for explaining current crisis but 
also for the promise of general societal adjustment and specific United 
Nations programs. 

The preliminary formulation of even the most elementary theory of 
such a science of society requires, not only a wide range of exhaustive study 
of sources but also a great deal of empirical research. From such research, 
then, come certain assumptions of regionalism as a special frame of reference 
for the study of society, for the analysis and administration of societal 
arrangements, and for action programs adequate to achieve the regional 
balance and equality of men. Nevertheless, such empirical study has to be 
supplemented by considerable study of theoretical treatises by sociologists 
and specific studies and generalizations by anthropologists. Then, some 
specizil effort must be made to examine what has been done in the study of 
uniformity of cultural evolution and to explore the nature and measure of 
social change. The search also has to be made to see what efforts have 
been made by historians and philosophers looking toward the sociological 
synthesis of the traditional cultures and social movements. And finally, 
there must be some attempt to identify the nature of the folk in terms of 
the well-nigh universal reflection of the human spirit and emotions in the 
great religions and literatures and in the never dying folk power so tran- 
scendent in Music and Art. 

Yet, there was and is another great frame of reference of the physical 
world within which the people must interact among themselves and be- 
tween themselves and their environment. This is the world of technological 
civilization, of urban societies, and such sweeping mastery of physical 
science as has transformed both the physical world and human society. 
To a great extent, therefore, the same wide range and exhaustive study 
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must be made of modern society, including the records of those ancient 
societies that grew from folk culture to the advanced stages of culture 
called civilization. From these studies arise many problems to be resolved, 
many terms to be designated and defined, and many assumptions to be 
tested. Some of the assumptions to be tested will be catalogued subsequently 
as further illustrations, but the composite nature of our social theory may 
be indicated here by listing a few of the assumptions, such as those relating 
to the indestructibility of the folk, the survival power and constancy of the 
crude folk process, the coexistence of the folk culture and the state civiliza- 
tion in all modern societies, the consequent contrast between the two, the 
folkways and technieways as opposite poles for the study of the same 
processes, and the ideal state society as approximating a technological 
order more than a human society. 

Elemental concepts to be defined. The concepts and terms to be utilized 
and defined represent a minimum catalogue of elemental factors necessary 
for the formulation of hypotheses and for providing basic formulae for ac- 
tion programs. These terms have been largely defined already in the several 
appropriate chapters but the methods of arriving at adequate meanings 
constitute important aspects of theoretical study. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that these definitions, while being both more specific and com- 
prehensive, as applied to dynamic sociology, than as applied to narrower 
fields, shall nevertheless comprehend and utilize the authentic definitions 
of scholars who have derived similar definitions from concrete studies in 
special fields. To take a single illustration of the folk for instance, it must be 
clear that the meaning of this concept must be constructed upon the 
authentic definitions of such current scholars as Redfield when he features 
the primitive folk, or Linton when he senses the folk power and process in 
the small community, as well as in the traditional concepts of Sumner’s 
universal Jolkways^ Wundt’s folk as ‘‘the most important collective concept 
in mental life,” or Tonnies’ Gemeinschqft. Such a definition should also, 
whenever analogical concepts need to be appraised, give operational mean- 
ing to such abstract terms as Giddings’ consciousness of kindy Ratzenhofer’s 
and Small’s interests, Thomas and Znaniecki’s wishes, or Gumplowicz’s der 
Rassenkampf and many others in which the authors were searching for the 
folk denominator of the social process. 

So, too, some of the terms that are relatively new must not only find 
their construct in authentic work and usage, but must be given accurate 
meanings in the setting of some earlier documentary evidence where possi- 
ble. For instance, such terms as technieways, achievement lag, state civilization^ 
find much of their genesis in such concepts as Ogburn’s social change and 
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cultural lag, Ogbum, Kaempffert, and GilfUlin’s social inventions, Veblen’s 
“invention as the mother of necessity,” Weber’s and Toynbee’s contrasting, 
civilization and culture. So, too, in our dynamic sociology, such standard 
terms as justice, morality, progress, which come to have a greater social and 
operationed implication in their meaning, must nevertheless be defined in 
clear relation to other meanings. The main point of emphasis, here, how- 
ever, is that it is not so important that our definitions always conform to 
prevailing usage, as it is that they shall be constructed soundly within the 
framework of the total fabric of which they are a part, and so consistendy 
used as to make possible the construction of hypotheses that apply to society 
of the present and future, as well as that of the past. 

The folk culture and state civilization. Now we may look at some of 
the assumptions which may be interpreted and tested in the light of stated 
premises and of definitions given. The first of these is that the framework 
of our social theory posits and reconciles two main currents of societal 
development. These are the folk culture and the state civilization. The folk 
culture is studied through folk regional societies, characterized by folkways 
and mores, gradualncss of change, and with cultural lag predominating. 
The folk culture is 2dso studied through the analysis of the coexisting folk 
quality in advanced cultures. It finds much of its documentation on the 
anthropological-cultural level of primitive societies, the historical-cultural 
levels of CEurlier civilizations, and the literary-philosophical levels of the 
quality of culture. The state civilization is studied primarily through con- 
temporary technological societies, characterized by stateways and technic- 
ways and by rapidity of social change, with often achievement lagging 
behind cultural ideologies. The state civilization finds much of its docu- 
mentation in the works of the physical scientists, in empirical research, in 
varied social science contributions, and in historical, literary and philosoph- 
ical works. 

The folk culture is identified with nature in respect to space, time, 
resources, in the frame of reference of area, region, situation, climate, 
total environmental resources. It is also identified with nature with respect 
to process, interaction, cultural development, within the framework of 
universail laws, evolution, biological factors, reproduction, kith and kin. 
Folk culture is also identified with primary institutions and community, 
within the framework of face to face institutions, the family, religion, 
ceremonisils, mutual aid, primary occupations and primeuy conflict. So, too, 
the folk culture is identified with loy^ties, morality, will, likemindedness, 
and finally with freedom and liberty, personality, immaturity, the struggle 
for survival, “leave to live with no num’s leave.” 
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There is no value-bias in the assumptions of the folk culture, except in 
so far as the folk process connotes the elementary, primordial, the substance 
of which societies are made, or in the sense that the folk as people are 
natural, having the capacity to function successfully within the framework 
of their physical environment and their inherent endowment. That is, the 
folk culture has no inherent assumptions of good or bad, better or worse, as 
when folk is characterized as the universal constant in a world of societal 
variables or when the folk society is contrasted with the urban society, or 
the folk described as primitive and crude in comparison with the refinement 
of civilized culture. The folk, like life, breath, personality, is elemental, 
both as essence and as interacting forces. 

The state civilization is identified with industrialization and the indus- 
trial community, with urbanism and the process of urbanization. It is 
identified with science, invention, technology, organization. It is identified 
with speed, bigness and complexity. State civilization is identified with 
three other major traits, namely, intellectualism and cultural specialization, 
centralization and power, and with state society and totalitarianism. 

Diagnosis and trends. There are certain bold assumptions that may 
be tested in the framework of trends and diagnosis in the modern world. 
One of these is that society changes from the folk culture to the state civili- 
zation when quick moving technological innovations exceed the slow 
developing traditional culture patterns and when the mode of mass behavior 
is reflected within the framework of stateways and technicways in conflict 
with and subversive to the folkways and mores. 

Such a state civilization, flowering into its maximum attainment of 
specialization, organization, centralization and power, tends to assume 
the nature of a technological order rather than a human society. Inherent 
in such technological order are not only antagonism, conflict, derangement, 
but the capacity to destroy society. 

The decay of civilizations, therefore, reflects primarily, not* cyclical 
inevitability, but the failure to conserve the survival values of the folk 
culture, and the subsequent demands of supertechnology and artificial 
society which exceed the capacity of the people and their resources and 
institutions. 

The crisis of contemporary society is reflected in continuing trends 
toward confusion, imbalance, chaos; and in an apparent possibility of 
alternative future directions in societal evolution. The one would continue 
the present accelerating trends toward state civilization. The other would 
achieve balance and equilibrium between the folk culture and the state 
civilization through the maturing services of science and social science in 
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the framework of the regional equality and balance of society through 
cooperative arrangements of peace rather than the exhaustive technics of 
war. 

Sociology is sound theory and practical study. These examples of general 
assumptions with reference to contemporary society might be greatly 
multiplied in number and elaborated in detail. But they are adequate to 
illustrate the very genuine reality of social theory. We have now presented 
briefly enough such theoretical assumptions concerning the dilemmas of 
modem society in conflict with the changing structure of social institu- 
tions, and enough of the range of historical social theory to indicate the 
close relationship between sound theory and the science of society. We 
return now to one of our earlier starting points, namely, that sociology is 
sound theory and practical study. Our assumptions are that it now has its 
greatest opportunity up to date to become a dynamic science, capable of 
providing a formula, not only for interpretation but for action programs 
looking toward survival and enrichment. The text materials in the book, 
the Definitions and Examples^ the Statistics and Illustrations^ the Questions and 
Answers^ and the ever-present References and Problems have all been pre- 
sented within a framework of systematic theory. From this point on the 
advanced student, the scholar, the scientist, must carry the study on toward 
matured research, writing, and presentation. 



The Library and Workshop 


Assignments and Questions 

I. The idea of laboratories and workshops for “theory” might have been 
considered out of place in the earlier days when the terms “pure science” 
and “applied science” were current. Discuss the assumption in this book 
that “sound theory is the most practical thing in the world.” 

12. Illustrate how scientific “social planning” is based essentially upon “social 
theory” in the most dynamic sense of the word. 

3. Discuss the older connotations of the adjective theoretical as applied to a 
person or a work. 

4. Define the term academic according to its popular usage. Are there more 
realistic meanings? 

5. What are the specifications for a regional laboratory for social research 
and planning in a university? (See also Chapter 37.) 

6. Contrast, with illustrations, the differences in the meaning of social theory 
between the unified theories or “systems” of earlier sociologists and the 
definitions of contemporary sociologists. 

7. What was the nature of the organic analogies utilized by Herbert Spencer 
and other early social philosophers? 

8. Make an analysis of “operationalism” as presented by Stuart Carter Dodd 
and George A. Lundberg. 

9. Trace the rise of “sociometry” in the United States. 

10. Lester F. Ward prepared a remarkable list of analogies “such as have 
been more or less seriously prepared by modern sociologists.” Report 
further on his article in the American Journal oj Sociology for January, 1902. 
This article lists more than fifty analogies of Spencer, Worms, Lilienfeld, 
Durkheim, de Greef, Schaffle, Tarde, Fouill6e, and others. 

11. Discuss as analogy the theories of evolution as they relate to man’s relation 
to animals. 

12. What was Franklin H. Giddings’ “consciousness of kind”? 

13. What was Gabriel Tarde’s “laws of imitation”? 

14. What was Ludwig Gumplowicz’ Der RassenkampJ? (See also Chapter 34.) 

15. What new analogies are developing in the world of “international fellow- 
ship”? 
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Profound Theoretical Implications Involved in the Very Practical Problems of 
Achieving the Regional Balance and Equality of Man. 

A study of the regional imbalance and inequalities of many peoples illustrates realistically 
the theoretical implications of the “problem” of achieving an all- world society to be inte- 
grated from a great diversity of cultures in many places. There are many aspects of this tJieo- 
reticai application to practical situations through the world. One has to do with what we 
i)ave termed the regional equality and balance of Man in which the goal is opporlunity 
tor ail people to have access to their resources and to occupation in the pla{'es where 
they live but also in the framework of new world standard.^ and rclationsliips. Involved 
lu'K is the social effects of the impact of technology and civilization upon various cultures. 

Anorlicr theoretical problem is that of society’s capacity to meet the deinand.s of quick 
changing social structure. Society is not able quickly to achieve an economy capable of 
giving (o all people in all places, in varied cultures and hci'itagcs, the same standards oi 
hvmg as tlie individuals who have achieved the highest brackets in systems of free enter- 
prise where resoiirces and technology are most abundant. Nor has society been able to 
achieve an iiuerculturai organization capable of resolving quickly differences in ideologies, 
religions and races. 'I hese become problems of “achievement lag” rather than of “cultui al 
lag.” 
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UNDERSTANDING SOCIETY 


1 6. Catalogue fifty ‘‘social laws” studied by Kyung Durk Har in his book 
Social Laws (law of parsimony, law of causation, law of continuity, and 
so forth). 

17. Perhaps the most comprehensive and uniform body of “theories” was 
that of the earlier scholars, who represented society in terms of either 
mechanistic theories or biological and organic analogies. Criticize these 
earlier theories and analogies which attempt to interpret social phe- 
nomena in terms of mechanics, biology, physics, and chemistry. To what 
extent do they border on the philosophical approach in that they assume 
a sociophysical monism and end in the unprovable? To what extent do 
they border upon the modern objective approach when they attempt to 
apply the method of the physical sciences to the social sciences? 

18. Indicate the lack of reality in Leone Winiarski’s mechanistic interpre- 
tation which posits society as a system of points — of individuals in per- 
petual movement, with attraction as the primary cause of movement. 

19. What are inconsistencies in Roberty de la Cerda’s energetistic theory 
which considers three fundamental forms of energy as composing the world 
as we know it — the physicochemical or inorganic with the molecule as 
the unit; the vital or organic with the cell as the unit; and the social or 
superorganic centered in the brain and nervous system? 

20. Compare the claims of George A. Lundberg and others that sociology is a 
natural science with H. C. Carey’s assertion, in his comparison of social 
processes with physical mechanisms, that the same laws govern in the 
social and economic world as in the physical. 

Special Readings from the Library 

We keep emphasizing that the factual basis is the heart of social science, even 
as of all science. Facts, however, are of more than one sort. There are the physical 
facts that emerge from the observation and recording of resemblances and differ- 
ences in empirical study. There are also the facts of relationship and interaction 
which are often measured in terms of effects or described in definitive frames of 
reference. There are facts of just events, of episodes, reflecting what men do and 
what happens when they do it. There are facts recorded in books and catalogues 
of what men think and write. Often the facts of relationship or the power of thought, 
speech or writing may be more dynamic than the mere facts of physical measure- 
ment, as for instance the relations between nations, between races, religions, classes, 
parties over against the anthropometrical measures of race, or the number of 
people, the per capita wealth, the consumer purchasing power, the value of church 
edifices. Facts of all sorts are essential to the framework of responsible theory. By 
the same token, the sociologist searches for his facts from many sources, including 
the objective measurements of empirical research but also through the examination 




Balance and Equilibrium Between Men and Machines 

Can Sociology formulate theories of adjustment between Man and Nature, machines and 
men, war and peace? above: The tools of liberation in war -- what is their equal in peace? 
below: Bigness — this 4000 lbs metal piece is just a part of the equipment for one gun on an 
M-3 tank. 
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of what is written and recorded on many levels of culture and practice. He must 
therefore broaden his search to examine much that may be called materials for 
sociology rather than sociological works themselves. In our first Chapter in the 
“Preview to the Understanding of Society,” we indicated samplings of “non- 
sociological” titles. Now we come to explore this field of Special Readings a little 
more comprehensively and exhaustively in this last Library and Workshop, than we 
have in other chapters. For most of these new titles challenge us to more scientific 
work and to bridge the distance between theory and reality. 

Among the volumes in this list in which social theory and methods are specifi- 
cally discussed are the titles by Linton, Mannheim, Myrdal, and Wright. 


Charles Abrams’ Revolution in Land 
Brooks Adams’ The Law oj Civilization 
and Decay 

Eugene T. Adams and Others’ The 
American Idea 

James Truslow Adams’ The American 
Franz Alexander’s Our Age of Unreason 
American Council on Public Affairs’ 
Regionalism and World Organization 
H. Dewey Anderson and Percy E. 
Davidson’s Occupational Trends in 
the United States 

Robert Cooley Angell’s The Integration 
of American Society 

Ruth Nanda Anshen’s Freedom, Its 
Meaning 

Ruth Nanda Anshen’s Science and Man 
Benjamin Appel’s The People Talk 
O. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi and M. L. 

Wilson’s Agriculture in Modern Life 
Harold Barger and Hans H. Lands- 
berg’s American Agriculture^ iSggr- 

1939 

Jacques Barzun’s Darwin^ Marx^ Wagner. 

Critique of a Heritage 
Ralph S. Bates’ Scientific Societies in the 
United States 

Carleton Beals’ American Earth 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard’s 
America in Midpassage 
Charles and Mary R. Beard’s The 
American Spirit 


Mary R. Beard’s Woman as a Force in 
History 

Ruth Benedict’s Race^ Science and Politics 
L. L. Bernard’s War and Its Causes 
Edward T. Booth’s God Made the Country 
Henri Bonnet’s Outlines of the Future. 
World Organization Emerging from the 
War 

William Dow Boutwell and Others’ 
America Prepares for Tomorrow 
Richard M. Brickner’s Is Germany 
Incurable? 

Bernard Brodie’s Sea Power in the Machine 
Age and The Absolute Weapon: Atomic 
Power and World Order 
Earl Brown’s Why Race Riots? 

Stuart Gerry Brown’s We Hold These 
Truths 

Harrison Brown’s Must Destruction Be 
Our Destiny? 

Pearl S. Buck’s Of Men and Women 
Oscar Cargill’s Intellectual America 
Albert Carr’s Juggernaut: The Path of 
Dictatorship 

Stanley Casson’s The Discovery of Man 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. 
Cockran’s War As a Social Insti-- 
tution 

Thomas C. Cochran and William 
Miller’s The Age of Enterprise 
Henry Hill Collins, Jr.’s Americans Own 
Refugees 




The Theoretical Aspects of Social Planning in River Valleys 

How tiiucli ceotralization of power, how much regional autonomy, and how much states’ 
rights in river valley planning? above: The down stream face of Boulder Dam as a symbol ol 
the reality of j iver valley regions in the United States, in which issues liave come to assume 
inajor problems of theory. Science and Government working togetlicr may get the axiswer. 
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P. E. Corbett’s Post-War Worlds 
Paul K. Crosser’s Ideologies and American 
Labor 

Gunnar Dahlberg’s Race^ Reason^ and 
Rubbish 

Darrell Haug Davis’ The Earth and 
Man. A Human Geography 
Clive Day’s Economic Development in 
Europe 

Anna de Koven’s Women in Cycles of 
Culture 

Paul de Kruif s Health Is Wealth 
Wallace R. Deuel’s People Under Hitler 
Babette Deutsch’s Walt Whitman: 
Builder for America 

Nicholas Doman’s The Coming Age of 
World Control 

James E. Downes, Nathaniel H. Singer, 
and Donald Becker’s Latin America 
and Hemisphere Solidarity 
St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton’s 
Black Metropolis 

Joseph Doreman’s The Economic Mind 
in American Civilization 
Marshall Dunn and Lloyd N. Morri- 
sett’s Wir^s for America 
James Fairgrieve’s Geography and World 
Power 

George B. Galloway and Associates’ 
Planning for America 

George Gamow’s Atomic Energy in Cos- 
mic and Human Life 
Lionel Gelber’s Peace by Power 
John M. Gillette and James M. Rein- 
hardt’s Problems of a Changing Social 
Order 

Ernest R. Groves’ The American Woman 
A. F. Gustafson and Others’ Conserva- 
tion in the United States 
Lucy Lockwood Hazard’s The Frontier 
in American Literature 
G. G. Hawley and S. W. Leifson’s 
Atomic Energy in War and Peace 


Sylvester John Hemleben’s Plans for 
World Peace Through Six Centuries 
Adolf Hitler’s My Xew Order and Mein 
Kampf. 

Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson’s 
The Problems of Lasting Peace 
Emmet John Hughes’ The Church and 
the Liberal Society 

Aldous Huxley’s Science^ Liberty^ and 
Peace 

Preston E. James’ Latin America 
Charles S. Johnson’s Patterns of Negro 
Segregation 

Gerald W. Johnson’s Roosevelt: Dictator 
or Democrat? 

Abram Kardiner’s The Traumatic Neu- 
roses of War 

Feelix M. Keesing’s Native Peoples of the 
Pacific World 

Hans Kelsen’s Society and Nature 
Edgar Kemler’s The Deflation of American 
Ideals 

Odette Keun’s I Think Aloud in America 
V. O. Key, Jr.’s Politics Parties and 
Pressure Groups 

Frank J. Klingterg’s The Morning of 
America 

Corliss Lament’s The Peoples of the 
Soviet Union 

Oliver La Farge’s As Long As the Grass 
Shall Grow 

Oliver La Farge’s The Changing Indian 
Clara Lambert’s I Sing America. A 
Pageant of the Regions 
Alexander Laing’s Way for America 
Harold J. Laski’s Faiths Reason and 
Civilization 

Alfred Liefs The Brandeis Guide to the 
Modern World 

David E. Lilienthal’s TV A — Democ- 
racy on the March 

Ralph Linton’s Science of Man in the 
World Crisis 
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The Challenge of Social Theory in the Modern World 

above: In December, 1946, New York City, with its United Nations Headquarters, became 
technically the capital of an all-world society, still characterized primarily by heterogeneity 
and powerful folk cultures in conflict and travail, below: Chicago, the central capital of 
agriculture and industry, symbol also of the search for harmony and balance in American 
Society, new frontier of Western Civilization. 
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Alain Locke and Bernhard J. Stern’s 
When Peoples Meet 

Karl Loewenstein’s Hitler's Germany, 
The Nazi Background to War 
Hannah Logasa’s Regional United States: 
A Subject List 

Russell Lord’s The Agrarian Revival, 
A Study of Agricultural Extension 
Frank Lorimer, Ellen Winston, and 
Louise K. Kiser’s Foundations of 
American Population Policy 
George A. Lundberg’s Can Science Save 
Us? 

R. M. Maciver’s Leviathan and the People 
Arthur Macmahon, John D. Millett 
and Gladys Ogden’s The Admin- 
istration of Federal Work' Relief 
Karl Mannheim’s Diagnosis of Our Time 
Karl Mannheim’s Man and Society in an 
Age of Reconstruction 
Davie Maurice’s Refugees in America 
Andr6 Maurois’ The Miracle of America 
Dexter Masters and Katharine Way’s 
One World or None 

Horst Mendershausen’s The Economics 
of War 

A, G. Mezerick’s The Revolt of the South 
and West 

John Mill’s The Engineer in Society 
Lewis Mumford’s The Condition of Man; 
Men Must Act; and Values for 
Survival 

Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma, 
The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy 

Arnold S. Nash’s The University and the 
Modern World 

F. S. C. Northrop’s The Meeting of East 
and West 

Franz L. Neumann’s Behemoth 
Howard W. Odum’s Race and Rumors 
of Race, Challenge to American Crisis 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine 


Jocher’s In Search of the Regional 
Balance of America 

William F. Ogburn’s American Society 
in Wartime 

William F. Ogburn’s The Social Effects 
of Aviation 

Henry Bamford Parkes’ The World 
After War, A Program for Post-War 
Planning 

Donald Culross Peattie’s Journey into 
America 

Elmer T. Peterson’s Forward to the Land 
Elmer Peterson’s Cities Are Abnormal 
Joseph S, Ransmeier’s The Tennessee 
Valley Authority 

George T. Renner’s The Conservation of 
National Resources 

George Renner and Associates’ Global 
Geography 

Oliver L. Reiser's The Promise of Scientific 
Humanism 

Roy M. Robbins’ Our Landed Heritage, 
The Public Domain 

Agnes Rogers’ From Man to Machine. A 
Pictorial History of Invention 
Nancy Wilson Ross’ Westward the Women 
Constance Rourke’s The Roots of Ameri- 
can Culture 

Bertrand Russell’s Power: A New Social 
Analysis 

Eliel Saarinen’s The City. Its Growth^ 
Its Decay, Its Future 
Porter Sargent’s War and Education 
Carl T. Schmidt’s American Farmers in 
the World Crisis 

Paul B. Scars’ Who Are These Americans? 
Walter Shepherd’s Science Marches On 
Henry E. Sigerist’s Medicine and Human 
Welfare 

Carl Snyder’s Capitalism, the Creator 
Helen Sorenson’s The Consumer Move- 
ment 

G. H. Seward’s Sex and the Social Order 



SOCIAL THEORY AND THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


P. A. Sorokin’s The Crisis of Our Age 
Pitirim A. Sorokin’s Man and Society 
in Calamity 

Pitirim A. Sorokin’s Russia and the United 
States 

Greorge Soule’s The Strength of Nations 
Henry William Spiegel’s The Economics 
of Total War 

Nicholas John Spykman’s Americans 
Strategy in World Politics 
Jesse F. Steiner’s Behind the Japanese Mask 
Bernhard J. Stern’s Society and Medical 
Progress 

Richard Sterner’s The Negro's Share 
Michael Straight’s Make This the Last 
War, The Future of the United Nations 
Robert Strausz-Hupe’s Geopolitics^ the 
Struggle for Space and Power 
Maxine Y. Sweezy’s The Structure of the 
Nazi Economy 

John Kenneth Turner’s Challenge to 
Karl Marx 

Ralph Turner’s The Great Cultural 
Traditions 
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Rupert Vance’s All These People 
Samuel Van Valkenburg’s America at 
War: A Geographical Analysis 
Thorstein Veblen’s Imperial Germany 
and the Industrial Revolution 
Herbert von Beckerath’s In Defense 
of the West 

Robert Averill Walker’s The Planning 
Function in Urban Government 
Willard Waller’s War in the Twentieth 
Century 

Dixon Weeter’s The Hero in America 
Hans W. Weigert’s Generals and Geog- 
raphers. The Twilight of Geopolitics 
H. G. W^ells* The Fate of Man 
H. G. Wells’ The New World Order 
Albert Rhys Williams’ The Russians. 
The Tandy the PeopUy and Why They 
Fight 

Carl Wittke’s We Who Built America: 

The Saga of the Immigrant 
Quincy Wright’s A Study of War 
Albert Rhys Williams’ The Russians 


General Readings from the Library 

Adams, Brooks, The Law of Civilization and Decay; Bagehot, Walter, Physics and 
Politics; Barnes, Harry Elmer, and Becker, Howard, Social Thought from Lore to 
Sciencey 2 vols.; Beach, Walter G., The Growth of Social Thought; Bernard, L. L. (ed.). 
The Fields and Methods of Sociology; Bogardus, Emory S., The Development of Social 
Thought; Ell wood, Charles A., A History of Social Philosophy; Eubank, Earle E., 
The Concepts of Sociology; Giddings, Franklin H., Studies in the Theory of Human Society; 
Gerth, H. H. and Mills, G. W., From Max Weber; Hertzler, J. O., The History of 
Utopian Thought and The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations; House, Floyd N., 
The Range of Social Theory; Kohler, Wolfgang, The Place of Value in a World of Facts; 
Kroeber, A. L., Configurations of Culture Growth; Kropotkin, Peter, Mutual Aid; 
Lichtenberger, James P., Development of Social Theory; Mannheim, Karl, Ideology and 
Utopia and Diagnosis of Our Time; Mumford, Lewis, Technics and Civilization and The 
Culture of Cities; Northrop, F. S. C., The Meeting of East and West; Odum, 
Howard W., and Moore, Harry Estill, American Regionalism; Ogburn, William F., 
Social Change; Parrington, Vernon Louis, Main Currents in American Thought; 
Pareto, Vilfredo, The Mind and Society y 4 vols.; Redfield, Robert, Folk Culture 
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of Tucatan; Sorokin, Pitirim A., Contemporary Sociological Theories and Social and 
Cultural Dynamics^ 4 vols.; Spengler, Oswald, The Decline of the West; Sumner, 
William Graham, Folkways; Thomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, Florjan, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America; Toynbee, Arnold J., A Study of History^ vol. iv; 
Turner, Frederick Jackson, The Significance of Sections in American History and The 
Frontier in American History; Turner, Ralph, The Great Cultural Traditions; Veblen, 
Thorstein, The Theory of the Leisure Class; Weber, Alfred, Fundamentals of Culture^ 
Sociology (tr. by G. H. Weltner and C. F. Hirshman) and Essays in Sociology (tr. by 
H. H. Gerth and G. Wright Mills); Wiese, von, Leopold, Systematic Sociology. 



VIII 

Notes, Acknowledgments, Credits 




Postscript 


^ \ju end papers of ^‘Understanding Society* may well be considered representative of 
the range and method of this text. For here are catalogued in chronological order 
the library of textbooks in sociology, reflecting an extraordinary variety of treat- 
ment and of content. It is a long way from the earlier days when a Ward or 
Giddings, selling a thousand or two copies, appeared as a popular book, to the 
present when the aggregate of elementary text sales runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. And it is a long way from the prefaces to first and second editions of a 
Giddings Principles defending the concept of consciousness of kind^ to the elemental 
prefaces to our multiple text editions of class room sociologies. 

The end papers are symbolic of both the content and method of the present text 
in a number of ways. In the first place, this text attempts to present the elements of 
sociology, so systematically arranged as to provide also the framework of more 
advanced principles. Thus it follows the precedent set by the textbooks, some of 
which have been emphasized as “Elements” and some as “Principles.” The book 
seeks also to feature more of the dynamic sociology, first introduced by Ward, and 
it seeks more than the usual text, to stress world society and intercultural relation- 
ships, at the same time that its basic frame of reference is always sound theory. 

The end papers are symbolic again, in that the titles listed there are indicative 
of the wide range of methods and content upon which a new book must be based. 
Yet there must be much that is new, transcending what has been written and taught, 
and at the same time, integrated into the total field of sociology of which it is a part. 
The catalogue of titles reflects the short span of American sociology in the class- 
room and easily points to the present as sociology’s greatest opportunity up to now. 
In the Library and Workshop of the several chapters, have been included many items 
from the texts so listed, symbolic again of the need for sociology students to learn 
from the contributions of both the older and the contemporary texts. 

The problem of how much to include and how much to omit has been a very 
difficult one. Consistently throughout the book we have emphasized the themes 
that sociology is sound theory and practical study; and that sound theory itself is 
essentially practical in that it lays the groundwork for enduring study and action. 
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Yet, this theory is posited always as the first essential to dynamic sociology, which 
in turn lays the basis for formulae of both interpretation and action. Consequently 
the range of references must be wide and the actual number of titles large. In this 
text, the effort has been made to include all the minimum essentials of elementary 
theory, with samplings of “problems” and corollaries of popular, non-sociological 
books that treat of contemporary scenes and of historical synthesis. The emphasis 
is always primarily upon the factual basis, but with the clear understanding that 
facts have to be measured, not only by statistical methods, but by description, 
analysis, and synthesis of much that has been written on the level of interpretation. 
The standard set for the book provides that, by selection, the student and teacher 
may utilize as much or as little as may best serve particular purposes or groups. 

In the earlier manuscripts of Understanding Society^ there were included in “The 
Library and Workshop” approximately 400 pages of source materials that had to 
be omitted in the published text. These were primarily in the form of full page 
exhibits of two sorts. One was the full page of quotations from selected authors and 
the other was in the form of full page statistics, such as samplings on pages 53 and 
54, 328 and 329, 414 and 415, and 502 and 503. Three groups of authors were 
selected for quotation. First, there were the earlier American sociologists. Ward, 
Sumner, Giddings, Small, and Cooley. In each chapter of the text, there were 
offered in support of or in contrast to the treatment in the chapter, the definitions, 
or concepts, of the main themes discussed in the chapter. That is, there were full 
page selections from each of these earlier sociologists dealing with such elementary 
factors as nature, race, sex, work, war, culture, process, the city, the state. 

Next, there were similar quotations and digests from selected authors whose 
works justified citation, either because of their specialized nature or of their gen- 
eral popular application. Such authors included Pareto, Spengler, Sorokin, Hitler, 
Freud, Mumford; and a considerable list from which definitions of special subjects 
were selected to make the total page of compilations on such subjects as the state, 
urbanism, culture, society, sociology, social planning, personality, and the specially 
designated forms of interaction, such as competition, co-operation. 

The third group of source materials was a selected list of contemporary textbooks 
on sociology or closely related subjects. From these texts, annotations were made 
of the subject matter treated in each chapter, so that the treatment in other texts 
could be compared with the treatment in the present book. In this way the student 
has quick reference to evidence, both in support of and different from, that in 
Understanding Society. These texts are utilized also so that there can be placed on 
reserve what we call “Special Readings,” in The Library and Workshop, These, of 
course, are to be supplemented by the “General Readings,” from which there may 
be a wide range to select from. 

For the compilation and synthesis of these special works, as well as for many 
citations that are included in the text, special acknowledgment is made to Melville 
Corbett Ivey, to whom the author is also deeply indebted for references on the Amer- 
ican Indian and work on the general bibliographies. In the original manuscript, a 
special chapter was devoted to the American Indian, which had to be omitted out 
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of respect for the book’s length. Consequently treatment of Indian culture has been 
distributed in several chapters in appropriate places. All this work was of such 
excellence and quantity as to justify further special study and publication. 

The source materials for the study of the traditional civilizations were of several 
sorts, in addition to the bibliographies listed. In particular, in the search for uni- 
formities in the ‘‘decay” of the classical civilizations, secondary sources were abun- 
dant. Of the later books, and in the last chapters of this text, special references are 
to such books as, Ralph Turner’s The Great Traditional Cultures; Arnold J. Toynbee’s 
A Study of History^ with special reference to D. C. Somervell’s one volume abridg- 
ment published in 1947; and of course Spengler’s Decline of the West, But more 
comprehensively, the author is indebted to Margaret Edwards for several hundred 
pages of abstracts, quotations and digests, chiefly from the following sources: 
George Willis Botsford, A History of the Ancient World; James Henry Breasted, 
Ancient Times: A History of the Early World and Records of Ancient Egypt; Wallace 
Everett Caldwell, The Ancient World; Ernest Curtius, The History of Greece; L. 
Delaporte, Mesopotamia: The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilization; Adolf Erman, Life 
in Ancient Egypt; Arthur Gilman, Rome^ from the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Republic; Gustave Glotz, The Aegean Civilization; George Grote, History of Greece; 
H. R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East; Charles Henry Hawes, Crete: The 
Forerunner of Greece; D. C. Hogarth, The Ancient East; Clement Huart, Ancient 
Persia and Iranian Civilization; A. Jarde, The Formation of the Greek People; Morris 
Jastrow, The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria; Robert William Rogers, A History 
of Ancient Persia, 

For general readings and checking of bibliographies in the last chapters and for 
annotation of the special texts for new chapters arranged after the first manuscripts, 
the author is indebted to Anna Greene Smith. For work on the preliminary listing 
of the texts in the end papers and for the abstracts of Recent Social Trends^ acknowl- 
edgment is made to Roslyn Ribner, and special acknowledgment is made to Edna 
Cooper for checking these and for typing a large part of the original manuscript; 
and to Margaret James, Louise Dalton, and Madeline Choplin for typing later 
chapters. 

The source of statistics used for tables and maps giving regional distribution of 
various phenomena in the United States, except where otherwise specified are from 
the Sixteenth Census of the United States^ 1940, See especially map and chart credits 
from Rupert B. Vance’s All These People, 

The source of statistics used by Alice Davis and Nadia Danilevsky in the world 
maps and tables on pages 34, 79, 91, and 720, are from the League of Nations 
Statistical Tear book, 1930-1940; Population Index, American Population Association; 
Statistical Activities of American Nations, 1941; Economic Almanac, 1941 -1942, National 
Industrial Conference Board; International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1938, 
1939; Foreign Commerce Yearbook, 1938; Soviet Geography by N. Mikhavlov. See also 
map credits. 

The statistics for maps on pages 686 and 688 are from special research by Edith 
Webb Williams on “Research and Resources” to be publbhed subsequently. 
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For credits and acknowledgments for photographs, maps, tables, charts, see 
especially catalogue and credit lines on subsequent pages. 

Needless to say it is not possible to make adequate acknowledgment to colleagues 
and students over the years, because there is no way of measuring such assistance. 
First would be acknowledgment to the students at the University of North Carolina. 
But also I have been indebted to many students where I have taught in other 
regions, particularly at the Universities of Illinois, Southern California, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Columbia, Yale. If only the author were competent to repay such 
assistance with an adequate text ! But a considerable part of the indebtedness comes 
from the appreciation of the eagerness, criticism, and patience of students who give 
promise of developing sociology to its mature stature. 

Chief acknowledgment must be made to Katharine Jocher for her consistent and 
unsparing efforts in the early stages of the preparation of the manuscript. The 
author is also indebted to other colleagues at the University of North Carolina for 
valuable suggestions; in particular Jesse F. Steiner and Lee M. Brooks who read 
many of the chapters as did Rupert B. Vance. 



List of Maps and Charts 


Page 

Growth of Population in the United States 

Air Map of the World 20 

Members of the United Nations 22-23 

The Peoples of the World 34 

Eight Divisions of the United States 35 

Six-Fold Regional Division of the United States 3^ 

The Youth Picture of the United States 53“’54 

Soil Erosion in the United States 74 

Quality of Land in the United States 74 

World Resources 79 

World Distribution of Land 9^ 

Industrial Strength of Nations 9* 

Federal Reserve Regions * ^ ^ 

The United States Census Divisions * ^ ^ 

Flexible Regional Delineations ^ ^ 5 

River Valley Regions ^ 

European and Asiatic Culture Areas, 3000 b . c . 128-129 

European and Asiatic Culture Centers, 500 b . c . 128-129 

Church Membership in the United States , i^3 

Church Edifices in the United States ^^3 

Size of Farms in the United States 220 

Value of Farms in the United States 

Increase in Professional Persons ^5® 

Women College Students in the United States 256 

European and Asiatic Urban Cultures 300-301 

The Great Empires, 2nd Century a.d. 

Financial Ability of the States 3 ^ 5 

Needs for Federal Funds 3*5 

Trends in Urbanism in the United States 326 

Changes in Size of Cities 32^ 

The Great Change: From Rural to Urban — 1880-1940 328-329 

Occupations in the United States 343 

Gainful Workers, 1820-1940 343 

Income from Manufacturing in the United States 347 
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